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VICTOR   HUGO. 

Are  we  right  in  saying  that  the  dust  has  already  begun  to  set- 
tle upon  the  volumes  of  Victor  Hugo  on  the  library  shelf,  and  that 
the  first  instalments  of  his  literary  legacy  *  have  scarcely  broken  the 
silence  gathering  about  his  name  ?  The  morrow  of  the  death  of  a 
public  favorite  is  apt  to  be  severe  upon  his  memory.  Modern  life 
moves  on  with  such  speed  that  the  enthusiasms  of  yesterday  are  left 
far  behind  us  to-day.  But  as  yet  no  new-comer  has  taken  the  place 
that  for  threescore  years  the  great  French  poet  has  occupied  in  the 
world's  eye,  and  these  handsomely  printed  pages  may  well  tempt 
us  to  pause  and  look  back  for  a  while. 

Between  the  date  of  Waterloo  and  to-day,  what  a  crowd  of  great 
men  has  come  and  gone  upon  the  theatre  of  European  events !  Turn 
and  turn  about,  kings  and  mountebanks,  poets,  philosophers,  pat- 
riots, novelists,  dramatists,  and  demagogues,  have  had  their  hour; 
but  one  figure  has  remained  throughout  the  whole  series  of  exits 
and  entrances,  playing  on  occasion  the  part  of  each  of  the  others — 
now  poet,  now  novelist,  now,  alas !  mountebank — growing  continu- 
ally in  size,  like  the  genius  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  till  his  shadow 
has  filled  the  earth.  If  he  did  not  literally  play  the  part  of  king,  it 
was  because,  according  to  M.  Zola,  he  did  still  better:  from  being  a 
hero  in  the  republic  of  1848,  he  was  promoted  by  his  exile  to  the 
rank  of  a  demigod.  From  the  day  when  Chateaubriand  did  not  call 
him  an  "enfant  sublime"  simply  because  the  phrase  had  already 


*  Th/dtre  en  Libert/,  I  vol.  8vo.     Paris  :  Quantin,  1886.    La  Fin  de  Satan,  1  vol.  8vo. 
Paris:  Quantin,  1886. 
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2  VICTOR  HUGO. 

been  applied  to  him  by  another,*  till  the  time  when  he  was  able,  as 
a  brother  power,  to  set  the  Queen  of  England  right  as  to  her  duties, 
without  anybody  laughing,  his  career  was  an  almost  unbroken  suc- 
cess. He  revolutionized  letters,  headed  a  school,  was  the  terror  of 
the  empire,  and  died  the  idol  of  his  country.  That  he  was  once 
made  a  peer  of  France  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  were  distinc- 
tions so  by  the  way  that  we  fancy  most  people  never  heard  of  them. 
His  biographers,  with  Mr.  Swinburne  to  swell  their  chorus,  claim  that 
the  nineteenth  century  will  hereafter  be  labelled  with  his  name,  as 
the  fifth  B.  C.  was  with  that  of  Pericles.  We  have  lately  read,f 
apropos  of  La  Fin  de  Satan,  that  the  modern  Dante  has  left  an  epi- 
logue to  the  Divina  Commedia  suited  to  modern  needs.  Really,  we 
must  take  down  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  author,  brush  the  dust 
from  the  tops,  and  see  to  what  extent  our  opinion  of  him  stands  in 
need  of  a  revision. 

I. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mme.  de  Stael  introduced  Romanticism  into 
France  with  her  book  De  VAllemagne,  but,  in  fact,  the  doctrines  she 
preached  found  minds  quite  prepared  for  their  reception.  Indeed, 
Chateaubriand  had  been  a  romantic  before  the  time,  and  Andr6 
Chenier  had  already  written  verse  too  warm  and  free  for  the  classic 
mould.  The  literary  forms  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  dead, 
along  with  the  spirit  that  made  use  of  them.  If  Boileau  and  La 
Harpe  reigned  still,  it  was  because  no  one  as  yet  had  openly  de- 
clared their  deposition.  But  there  was  a  great  fermentation  going 
on  in  the  veins  of  youth,  and  it  was  gathering  force  from  the  study 
of  other  literatures — German,  Spanish,  and  especially  English.  The 
little  band,  formed  about  1820,  of  which  Victor  Hugo  soon  became 
the  acknowledged  head,  began  modestly  enough,  though  confidence 
in  themselves  was  not  wanting  among  their  qualities.  The  first  odes 
of  the  young  chief  differed  from  other  poems  of  the  same  time  only 
in  showing  exceptional  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  language  and  in 
a  certain  freshness  of  imagination.  But  new  ideas  were  gradually 
assuming  shape,  and  one  day,  in  1827,  they  were  uttered  to  an  as- 
tounded world  in  the  famous  Preface  to  Cromwell — seventy  pages 

*  Victor  Hugo  himself  would  appear  to  have  invented  the  phrase  along  with  its  pater- 
nity. Chateaubriand  indignantly  denied  ever  having  said  such  a  thing,  and  at  last  the 
ftttouraqc  of  the  great  poet,  loath  to  give  up  entirely  so  flattering  a  legend,  devised  the 
form  of  it  indicated  above. 

■f  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  the  Athenaum  of  July  IO. 
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of  mingled  absurdity  and  commonplace  that  we  of  to-day  read  with 
a  smile,  if  we  read  them  at  all.  Not  so  the  men  to  whom  the 
Preface  was  addressed.  It  was  a  declaration  of  revolt  and  inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  starting-point  of  a  new  school,  of  a  new  lite- 
rature ;  it  meant  a  war  of  extermination  against  old  canons,  the 
overthrow  of  old  idols,  and  it  produced  an  effect  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  value  as  a  work  of  letters.  The  passionate  adherence  of 
one  party  was  met  by  a  storm  of  abuse,  prompted  by  something  like 
real  hatred,  from  the  other.  The  "  classics  "  had  not  only  the  Pre- 
face, but  the  7,000  lines  of  the  drama  to  tear  to  pieces.  The  work 
afforded  plenty  of  matter  for  legitimate  criticism,  but  their  rage 
spared  the  beauties  no  more  than  the  defects.  It  was  the  virulence 
of  a  losing  side.  The  innovators,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  their 
opponents  with  scorn,  as  " perruques"  as  " epiciers"  as  "  philistins" 
as  " bourgeois"  in  all  the  joy  as  well  as  confidence  of  youth.  The 
warfare  was  a  long  one.  Maxime  du  Camp,  in  his  Souvenirs  litti- 
r aires  (Tom.  I.,  p.  134),  gives  an  amusing  instance  of  the  feeling 
aroused  apropos  of  the  Orientates^  and  another,  later,  when,  as  a 
student,  he  was  put  into  confinement  for  four  days  because  a  copy 
of  the  Feuilles  d'Automne  had  been  found  in  his  desk. 

We  may  remark,  by  the  way,«  that  the  victors  have  since  exagge- 
rated their  own  prowess  and  the  absurdity  of  their  opponents.  There 
was  also  a  reasonable  opposition,  which,  in  its  turn,  excited  hatred. 
Sainte  Beuve  has  never  been  forgiven  his  desertion  of  the  romantic 
cause,  though  his  pen  wrote  of  it  always  with  reserve  ;  and  Gustave 
Planche,  an  admirable  fault-finder,  who  wrote  of  Victor  Hugo  fifty 
years  ago  what  might  to-day  almost  pass  as  the  final  word  of  criti- 
cism, was  treated  to  boundless  hatred.  Toward  such  an  enemy  the 
adherents  of  the  poet  could  not,  even  in  the  flush  of  triumph,  afford 
to  be  generous. 

In  days  when  our  passions  are  aroused  by  things  of  quite 
another  sort,  these  quarrels  over  questions  purely  literary  excite 
wonder.  Later  in  life  Victor  Hugo  stirred  up  against  himself  politi- 
cal and  religious  animosities ;  but  the  battle  over  the  Orientates 
was  complicated  by  no  such  considerations.  The  poet's  sins  were 
that  he  distributed  the  caesura  in  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by  the 
practice  of  Racine ;  that  he  put  a  noun  in  one  line  and  its  adjec- 
tive in  the  next ;  that  he  avoided  periphrases,  and  preferred  one 
direct  word  to  six  that  reached  the  meaning  "  about  the  bush,"  so  to 
speak ;  that  he  went  back  to  forms  of  versification  and  usages  of  the 
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times  of  Ronsard  and  the  older  poets,  while  adding  something  in- 
dividual and  all  his  own.  We  will  refer  those  who  wish  to  know 
exactly  the  difference  between  the  technical  peculiarities  introduced 
by  Victor  Hugo  and  those  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding 
him,  to  the  admirable  Traitc  generate  de  Versification  francaise  of 
M.  Becq  de  Fouquieres.  Enough  for  this  place  that  the  poet  made 
good  his  revolution,  that  he  freed  French  verse  from  shackles  that 
had  become  intolerable,  that  he  found  his  language  a  poor  instru- 
ment for  poetry  and  left  it  a  perfect  one.  Add  to  these  qualities  a 
color  and  picturesqueness  hitherto  unknown  in  French  poetry,  an 
unexampled  power  of  adapting  sound  to  sense,  and  always  the 
"  grand  air  "  giving  dignity  to  the  veriest  trifles. 

All  this  refers  to  the  mechanism  of  poetry.  Victor  Hugo  was  in 
these  respects  marvellously  endowed  from  the  beginning  ;  his  man- 
ner, of  course,  was  perfected  by  practice  until  it  found  its  complete 
expression  in  the  first  series  of  the  Lfgende  des  Siecles.  The  lan- 
guage, with  its  rhymes  and  its  rhythms,  had  become  to  such  an  ex- 
tent his  instrument  that  he  wielded  it  as  a  juggler  his  paraphernalia. 
But,  by  the  fatality  that  compels  a  lyric  ppet  to  sing  even  when 
the  song  is  dead  within  him,  Victor  Hugo  went  on.  He  rattled 
all  the  munitions  of  his  vocabulary,  the  abysms  and  infinities  and 
immensities,  about  the  walls  of  his  poor  dried  brain  and  heart ;  and 
the  emptier  and  drier  they  became  the  more  sound  they  gave  out. 
His  vocabulary  itself,  which,  up  to  the  turning-point  of  his  power, 
had  merely  kept  pace  with  the  splendor  of  his  imagery,  underwent 
with  his  decadence  a  process  of  inflation  ;  and  up  to  the  end  the 
disproportion  between  the  frigidity  and  thinness  of  the  conceit  and 
the  big,  pompous  words  used  to  clothe  it  is  ever  more  and  more 
remarkable.  In  the  second  posthumous  volume,  La  Fin  de  Satan, 
the  maximum  of  sound  and  the  minimum  of  sense  seem  to  have 
been  reached  together.  The  period  of  best  achievement  was  of 
exceptional  length,  covering  thirty  years,  from  the  publication  of 
the  Oricntalcs  in  1829  to  that  of  the  Ligende  des  Siecles  in  1859. 
There  were  very  bad  things  done  in  this  period — notably,  a  great 
part  of  the  indignant  declamation  of  the  earlier  years  of  his  exile — 
and  there  were  plenty  of  good  things  done  afterward,  notably,  Les 
Mise"rablcs ;  but  during  all  these  years,  in  spite  of  blemishes  that  we 
shall  indicate  directly,  the  work  done  was  that  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cently endowed  lyric  poet  of  our  century,  not  excepting  cither 
Goethe  or  Byron. 
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Heine,  in  one  of  his  several  mentions  of  Victor  Hugo,  has  a 
passage  that  seems  to  us,  in  its  way,  very  much  to  the  point : 

"  Yes,  Victor  Hugo  is  the  greatest  poet  of  France,  and,  what  is  saying  a  great 
deal,  he  might  take  a  place  even  in  Germany  among  the  poets  of  the  first  rank. 
He  has  fancy  and  soul  (Gemiith),  and  therewith  a  want  of  tact  such  as  you  will 
never  find  among  Frenchmen,  but  only  among  us  Germans.  His  intelligence  is 
lacking  in  harmony,  and  he  is  fuller  of  tasteless  excrescences  than  Grabbe  and 
Jean  Paul.  The  beautiful  moderation  that  we  admire  in  the  classical  authors  is 
wanting  in  him.  His  muse,  in  spite  of  her  splendor,  is  weighted  with  a  certain 
German  awkwardness.  With  regard  to  his  muse,  I  might  maintain  the  same 
thing  that  is  said  of  the  beautiful  Englishwoman  :  She  has  two  left  hands."  * 

It  is  true;  the  poet's  taste  was  a  singularly  capricious  quality: 
one  could  never  tell  when  it  was  going  to  fail  him,  and  it  failed  so 
often  that  his  volumes  are  full  of  plump  surprises  to  the  sensitive 
reader.  Then,  too,  grace,  lightness,  and  gayety  were  charms  that, 
from  the  beginning,  were  utterly  denied  to  him.  To  do  him  justice, 
he  generally  took  himself  so  seriously  that  he  would  have  scorned 
such  meretricious  attractions.  The  wilfully  inserted  "  grotesque  " 
scenes  in  Cromwell  and  his  other  dramas,  merely  put  there  to  set  off 
the  "  sublime  "  of  the  rest,  show  how  elephantine  were  his  notions  of 
pleasantry.  In  the  Chansons  des  Rues  et  dcs  Bois  the  lighter  poems 
are  simply  gross,  while  in  the  Theatre  en  Liberie  he  manages  quite 
often  to  be  both  clumsy  and  gross  at  the  same  time.  A  more  seri- 
ous defect — one  aspect,  indeed,  of  the  crowning  defect  of  his  poetry 
— is  the  repetition  in  which  he  indulges,  the  flood  of  conceits  and 
words,  words,  words  in  which  he  drowns  the  slenderest  ideas,  to 
the  serious  injury  of  many  even  of  his  best  pieces.  For  instance,  in 
Eviradnus,  one  of  the  two  greatest  "  of  all  the  romantic  and  tragic 
poems  of  mediaeval  history  or  legend,"  according  to  Mr.  Swinburne, 
we  are  told : 

"  Mais  ce  que  cette  salle,  antre  obscur  des  vieux  temps 
A  de  plus  se"pulcral  et  de  plus  redoutable, 
Ce  n'est  pas  le  flambeau,  ni  le  dais,  ni  la  table  ; 
C'est  le  long  de  deux  rangs  d'arches  et  de  piliers, 
Deux  files  de  chevaux  avec  leurs  chevaliers. 
Chacun  a  son  pilier  s'adosse  et  tient  sa  lance ; 
L'arme  droite,  ils  se  font  vis-a-vis  en  silence  ; 

****** 
Tous  se  taisent ;  pas  un  ne  bouge  ;  c'est  terrible. 

****** 
Chevaux  et  chevaliers  sont  des  armures  vides." 

*  Franzosische  Zustande.     Ueber  die  franzdsische  Biihtu,  VI. 
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There  we  have  the  essential ;  but  the  poet  treats  us  to  five  pages, 
nothing  less,  of  conceits,  without  adding  a  single  statement  worth 
giving  to  those  just  cited.     He  informs  us,  it  is  true, 

"  Si  Satan  est  berger,  c'est  la  son  noir  bgtail. 
Pour  en  voir  de  pareils  dans  l'ombre,  il  faut  qu'on  dorme  ; 
lis  sont  comme  engloutis  sous  la  housse  difforme ; 
Les  cavaliers  sont  froids,  calmes,  graves,  armes, 
Effroyables  ;  les  poings  lugubrement  ferme's 
Si  l'enfer  tout  a  coup  ouvrait  ces  mains  fantomes, 
On  verrait  quelque  lettre  affreuse  dans  leurs  paumes. 
De  la  brume  du  lieu  leur  stature  s'accroit. 
Autour  d'eux  l'ombre  a  peur  et  les  piliers  ont  froid." 

And  so  on,  and  worse.  This  may  all  be  magnificent  to  the  true 
Hugolatre,  but  to  us  it  appears  a  bit  of  perfectly  cold-blooded 
fustian.  We  see  in  it  the  poet  trying  to  lash  his  Pegasus  into  a  fury, 
when  the  beast,  left  to  itself,  would  indulge  in  a  commonplace  trot. 
The  poings  lugubrement  fermes  is  delicious,  though  we  cannot  fancy 
its  ever  having  had  any  meaning,  even  to  the  poet  himself. 

By  the  way,  what  a  subject  that  hall  of  armor  would  have  been 
for  Gustave  Dor6  !  What  a  mine  of  subjects  the  series  of  Legendes  f 
There  was  surely  a  harmony  between  the  talent  of  the  versifier  and 
that  of  the  illustrator,  and  we  hold  that  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  latter,  instead  of  wasting  his  time  over  the  Bible,  and  Dante,  and 
Milton,  had  not  given  himself  to  Eviradnus  and  Ratbert,  Zim-Zizimi 
and  L Aigle  du  Casque.  He  might  have  rivalled,  perhaps  surpassed, 
his  illustrations  to  the  Contes  drolatiques.  He  and  the  poet  had  so 
much  in  common  !  Fantastic  perspectives,  inverted  proportions, 
false  light  and  shade,  love  of  the  grotesque,  contempt  for  exact 
detail.  Dora's  only  difficulty  would  have  been  to  add  anything  of 
his  own  to  the  material  furnished  by  his  subject. 

The  example  just  given  was  not  selected — we  opened  the  volume 
at  random — and  it  is,  unfortunately,  far  from  single.  Such  redun- 
dancy spoils  a  great  deal  of  Victor  Hugo's  best  work.  Sometimes 
disguising,  sometimes  accentuating,  a  want  of  real  feeling,  and  some- 
times indulged  in  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  inborn  love  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  must  call  a  lyrical  Jack-in-the-box — 
piling  up  the  pages  of  rhetoric  in  order  to  spring  upon  the  reader  at 
the  end  a  single  epigrammatic  or  antithetic  line.  Read,  for  example, 
in  the  Orientates,  La  Doulcur  du  Pacha,  in  the  Feuillcs  d'Automne,  La 
Pente  de  la  Reverie  (one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  book),  in  the 
Ltgcndc  des  Sicclcs  almost  anything  in  the  volume. 
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We  may  as  well  say  it  at  once:  the  Legende  des  Sticks,  the 
most  perfect  rhymed  work  in  the  French  language,  as  far  as  techni- 
cal qualities  are  concerned,  fascinating  by  the  richness  of  its  melody, 
splendid,  too,  as  manifestation  of  a  brilliant,  picturesque,  and  alto- 
gether peculiar  imagination,  is  also  for  us  the  full-blown  example  of 
every  defect  the  poet  had,  excepting  only  those  incident  to  old  age, 
when  feebleness  sometimes  conspired  with  bombast  to  show  all  that 
a  great  writer  should  not  be  guilty  of.  We  hardly  know  where  to 
begin  in  order  to  justify  our  attitude  toward  a  book  which,  it  is 
claimed,  puts  its  author  in  the  same  rank  with  Homer,  Isaiah,  Dante, 
and  Shakespeare.  Even  after  summoning  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions, we  are  tempted  to  begin  with  the  Preface,  as  usual,  the  part 
of  the  volume  which  even  his  friends  abandon  to  the  enemy.  It 
is  impossible  to  treat  seriously  the  pretence  that  these  inventions  of 
the  Hugonian  imagination  are  the  outcome  of  a  serious  philosophy 
of  existence,  that  they  are  "  etnpreintes prises  .  .  .  sur  le  vif  de  Fhis- 
toire."  We  would  not  contradict  him,  however,  when  he  goes  on  to 
say  they  are  "etnpreintes  moulees  sur  le  masque  des  siecles,"  as  the 
contradiction  could  be  maintained  only  by  somebody  who  could 
pretend  to  an  understanding  of  the  phrase.  But  even  such  an  one 
would  hardly  assert  that  the  Mourad,  the  Eviradnus,  the  Fabrice 
of  the  Legende  ever  had  counterparts  in  any  world  save  that  of  the 
brain  of  Victor  Hugo,  where  the  creatures,  by  the  way,  all  wear  a 
stronger  family  likeness  among  themselves  than  could  be  found  in 
the  world  of  real  men. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  we  refuse  our  tribute  of  admiration  to 
this  series  of  portraits,  if  not  like  the  originals  whose  names  they 
bear,  at  least  gigantic,  drawn  with  a  free  hand,  vigorous  and  rich  in 
coloring,  with  a  setting  that  reminds  us  curiously  of  that  of  the 
pictures  of  the  saints  in  the  old  Russian  churches — gold,  embossed 
in  arabesques,  and  flashing  with  gems.  In  spite  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  pattern,  the  general  efiect  is  always  the  same.  Indeed,  as  a  whole, 
the  series  of  the  Ldgende  des  Siecles  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
interior  of  the  famous  cathedral  of  the  Kremlin,  as  we  first  saw  it 
when  we  were  young,  in  the  deepening  twilight  of  a  long  summer 
evening.  The  jewels  and  gold,  married  to  harmonies  of  color  as 
sumptuous  as  themselves,  mount  up  and  stretch  away  until  they  are 
lost  above  and  around  in  a  resplendent  gloom.  Dim  figures  here 
and  there,  prostrate  in  prayer,  or  moving  about  like  spectres,  vary 
the  scene  without  disturbing  its  quiet.     Suddenly,  from  out  a  dark 
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corner  bursts  the  superb  music  of  the  Russian  Church,  the  only  thing 
needed,  and  the  only  thing  possible,  for  completing  the  mysterious 
accord  of  color  and  splendor  with  obscurity.  We  have  received  a 
profound  impression,  and  we  cannot  be  quite  robbed  of  it  afterward 
when  we  discover  that  the  cathedral  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  we  had 
thought  it,  that  not  all  its  splendor  is  real,  and  that  its  art  is  half- 
way barbaric. 

And  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  means  used  in  the  Le"gende 
des  Slides  to  secure  effect  are  as  strange  to  our  civilization  as  is  the 
Russo-Byzantine  ecclesiastical  art.  There  is  redundance  of  riches, 
with  rudeness  of  form ;  there  is  ornament,  ill-applied  and  unrefined 
in  detail.  Let  us  break  loose  from  the  metaphor.  The  first  fault 
of  the  poems,  with  few  exceptions,  is  that  they  would  be  better  at 
half  their  length.  In  Eviradnus  there  are  not  only  the  five  pages, 
already  mentioned,  of  heavy  rhetoric  about  the  armor  of  the  hall, 
but  Eviradnus  himself,  before  slaying  his  two  victims,  treats  them 
to  three  pages  of  eloquence !  We  shall  find  the  same  defect  fur- 
ther on,  in  the  dramas.  Bivar  gives  us  two  pages  of  talk  in  order 
to  get  two  lines  of  reply  out  of  the  Cid.  That  is  a  case  of  Jack-in- 
the-box.  And  how  they  talk  in  Ratbert  /  The  bishop  talks,  the 
podesta  talks,  the  good  Fabrice  of  Albenga  talks — all  of  them  for 
pages  together.  Indeed,  the  three  pages  of  Fabrice's  lament  over 
the  body  of  Isora  go  far  toward  weakening  our  sense  of  the  wrong 
done  the  old  man.  Grief,  even  so  voluble,  might  command  sympa- 
thy were  it  only  real ;  but  it  is  fatally  evident  that  all  this  passion 
is  nothing  but  the  poet's  delight  in  stringing  one  rhyme  after  an- 
other. His  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  his  characters  is  Olym- 
pian ;  his  business  is  to  furnish  all  the  verses  possible  for  their  occa- 
sions. Did  ever  a  grandfather,  in  anguish  over  the  body  of  his 
beloved  child,  the  light  of  his  eyes,  talk  thus: 

"Est-ce  qu'il  est  permis  d'aller  dans  les  abimes 
Rcculer  la  liniite  effroyable  des  crimes, 
De  voler,  oui,  ce  sont  des  vols,  de  faire  un  tas 
D'abominations,  de  maux  et  d'attentats, 
De  tuer  des  enfants  et  de  tuer  des  femmes, 
Sous  pre"texte  qu'on  fut,  parmi  les  oriflammes 
Et  les  clairons,  sacre"  devant  le  monde  entier 
Par  Urbain  Quatre,  pape  et  fds  d'un  savetier  ! " 

When  the  rage  of  versifying  takes  hold  of  a  man  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  is  utterly  insensible  to  the  passion  he  would  portray  in 
the  joy  of  saying  odd  things,  and  measuring  and  matching  syllables 
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over  it,  he  may  beat  Cowley  in  quips  and  cranks,  he  may  be  melo- 
dious as  Shelley,  he  may  succeed  in  embodying  the  prophetic  fury 
of  Carlyle  in  the  happy  swing  of  Byron,  but  he  will  never  put  any 
life  into  the  personages  of  his  story. 

Failures  of  taste — as  bad  as  those  of  which  Heine  talked,  per- 
haps even  worse — are  not  wanting  in  the  Ldgende  des  Siecles.  Rat- 
bert,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  bristling  with  examples.  Its  sham  me- 
diaevalism,  sham  sentiment,  sham  pathos,  and  sham  horror,  wind  up, 
while  we  are  still  in  disgust  over  the  crowning  scene  of  bloodshed, 
with  the  vision  of  an  archangel  wiping  his  reeking  sword  upon  a 
cloud !  This  bit  of  the  grotesque  can  plead  in  extenuation  of  itself 
only  that  it  is  of  a  piece  with  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  book ; 
but  it  is  precisely  when  one  is  wearied  with  that  rest  that  such  an 
absurdity  is  most  revolting.  If  our  criticism  seem  to  any  one  a  fail- 
ure in  sympathy,  we  advise  him  to  turn  back  to  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Jour  des  Rots,  and  if  he  still  resist,  we  compliment  him  on 
his  stomach. 

We  own,  however,  that  we  might  bear  up  against  the  grosser 
lapses  from  taste,  were  it  not  for  the  unceasing  outrage  committed 
by  the  poet's  vocabulary  in  the  Legende.  There  was  a  time  when,  on 
occasion,  he  wrote  simply,  but  that  was  in  the  days  when  his  heart 
had  still  something  to  say,  and  he  was  not  reduced  to  making  a 
simulacrum  of  feeling  out  of  resounding  words.  It  is  when  one's 
patience  is  strained  by  finding  on  every  page  the  same  immensity 
tenebres,  ombre,  abime,  and  so  on,  that  one  becomes  severe  against  the 
inevitable  infractions  of  taste.  The  poet's  special  vocabulary  forms 
a  troupe  with  about  twenty  star  performers  and  two  or  three  score 
faithful  comparses,  and  these  are  charged  with  the  representation  of 
every  role,  sacred  or  profane,  grotesque  or  sublime.  Well  and  good, 
were  they  only  modest,  conscientious  actors,  but  they  are  terrible 
ranters,  who  "  tear  their  passion  to  tatters,"  and  sadly  fatigue  the  ear. 

This  special  vocabulary  is  largely,  perhaps  chiefly,  used  in  the 
service  of  imagery,  the  conceits  and  fancies  that  crowd  the  pages  of 
the  poet.  The  imagination  of  Victor  Hugo  was  astonishingly  vigor- 
ous and  agile,  and  trained  to  perform  the  most  wonderful  feats.  We 
are  still  dazzled  by  them ;  but  we  confess  to  ourselves  that  better 
than  all  these  gymnastics  is  any  one  of  many  poems  of  Alfred  de 
Musset,  where  grace  and  tenderness  are  inborn,  and  where  the 
accent  of  passion  rings  true  for  any  heart  that  lives  and  has  known 
suffering. 
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We  have  at  last  touched  upon  our  great  grievance  against  Victor 
Hugo.  His  egotism — the  most  stupendous  and  outspoken  since 
Cicero,  of  which  a  hundred  poems  make  us  the  confidant,  which  early 
in  life  alienated  from  him  most  of  the  friends  who  were  unable  to 
be  mere  satellites  of  his  glory — has  reacted  upon  his  verse,  and  has 
deprived  it  of  that  crowning  charm  that  establishes  for  us  a  relation- 
ship between  the  dissolute  De  Musset  and  the  saint,  Francis  of  As- 
sisi.  No  great  poet  ever  had  so  little  of  the  human  in  him  as  Hugo. 
We  say  this  in  the  face  of  the  exaggerated  humanitarianism  he  pro- 
fessed in  later  life,  and  which  made  him  the  champion  of  many  a 
disreputable  cause.  Words,  versification,  imagery — sometimes,  too, 
ideas — were,  aside  from  his  own  glory,  his  great  preoccupations. 
And  yet,  at  given  moments,  he  has  touched  the  chord  that  vibrates 
in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart: 

"  La  borne  du  chemin,  qui  vit  des  jours  sans  nombre, 
Ou  jadis  pour  m'attendre  elle  aimait  a  s'asseoir, 
S'est  use"e  en  heurtant,  lorsque  la  route  est  sombre, 
Les  grands  chars  ge"missants  qui  reviennent  le  soir."* 

There  is  in  those  lines  the  quality  which  made  people  sometimes 
say  of  certain  great  singers,  that  they  had  udes  larmes  dans  la  voix" 
The  quality  is  so  precious  in  Victor  Hugo  that  we  dare  not  assert 
that  he  has  kept  it  even  throughout  the  lovely  poem  wherein  the 
stanza  occurs.  Yet  it  is  found  here  and  there  in  the  earlier  volumes 
of  his  poetry.  Be  thankful  when  you  come  across  it,  but  do  not 
seek  it ;  the  search  may  make  you  lose  sight  of  the  real,  undeniable 
quality  of  his  best  work — imagination  embodied  in  wonderful  verse. 
The  imagination  may  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  sins  of  the 
poet,  but  it  was  also  his  great  force — his  greatest  force — since  those 
marvellous  powers  of  expression  by  which  it  found  utterance  must, 
as  the  mere  technical  part,  be  put  in  the  second  rank.  And  from 
the  day  when  youth  first  read,  and  re-read,  and  dreamed  of,  and 
imitated  the  lines  in  the  Orientales, 

"Murs,  ville, 
Et  port, 
Asile, 
De  mort, 
Mer  grise 
Ou  brise 
La  brise, 
Tout  dort, ' — 

*  La  Tristesse  WOlympio,  in  the  Rayons  et  Ombres. 
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to  the  days  when  he  sang  Les  Pauvres  Gens  with  something  of  the 
imperfection  of  his  perfected  manner,  it  is  true,  but  also  with  a  ten- 
derness and  relative  simplicity  enough  to  cover  many  sins,  what 
surprises  and  what  pleasures  has  that  imagination  furnished  to  the 
world !  Surrender  yourself  to  its  charm,  not  asking  of  it  what  it 
cannot  give,  and  it  has  a  store  of  pure  joys  to  bestow.  Turn  over 
the  pages  of  his  various  volumes  ;  in  reading  whatever  attracts,  you 
will  surely  find  plenty  to  justify  the  rank  accorded  to  Victor  Hugo 
as  the  greatest  versifier  of  his  country  and  of  our  century,  who  at 
certain  given  moments  is  also  the  greatest  lyric  poet. 

II. 

Even  the  unlettered  public  knows  something  of  the  dramas  of 
Victor  Hugo.  Their  action,  at  least,  is  familiar  to  the  opera-goer 
in  all  lands.  Hernani,  Le  Roi  s' amuse  (Rigoletto),  Lucrece  Borgia, 
Marion  Delorme,  Ruy  Bias — ah,  what  pleasure  have  they  given  us 
all !  How  many  nights  have  we  sat,  with  half-shut  eyes,  listening  to 
the  sweet  strains  that  chanted  the  most  terrible  passions,  the  most 
heart-rending  situations !  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  they  were 
written  to  be  spoken,  and  not  sung.  Excellent  as  libretti,  how  are 
they  as  plays? 

Their  fortune  has  been  exceedingly  varied.  The  four  volumes  of 
the  Thedtre  read  like  the  history  of  a  war;  skirmishes  in  the  pre- 
faces, pitched  battles  at  the  representations,  sieges  and  prolonged 
defences  in  the  shape  of  suits  before  the  law  courts.  There  were 
dfeastrous  victories  and  happy  defeats.  Marion  Delorme  and  Le 
Roi  s  amuse  were  forbidden  by  the  censorship,  the  former  under 
Charles  X.,  the  latter  under  Louis  Philippe,  and,  naturally,  during 
long  years  they  were  greatly  esteemed  though  they  were  not  played. 
The  Burgraves  failed  utterly  on  the  stage.  As  for  the  others,  from 
the  night  of  the  famous  first  representations  of  Her?tani,  when 
"Young  France,"  after  waiting  at  the  doors  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
chise from  noon  till  evening,  put  the  classical  enemy  to  rout  with 
great  confusion,  and,  according  to  the  legend,  celebrated  the  victory 
after  the  play  by  dancing  around  in  the  foyer  to  shouts  of  "  Enfonce 
Racine !  " — from  that  night,  in  spite  of  checks,  the  success  grew  even 
more  stupendous.  This  is  the  story  as  given  by  disciples.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  success  was  in  reality  largely 
one  of  a  noisy  clique,  and  that  the  opposition  was  not  composed 
merely  of  effete  "  classics,"  but  also  of  many  men  of  sense,  whose 
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judgment  refused  to  surrender  to  a  clamor.  These  had  afterward 
to  hold  their  opinion  against  the  generous  enthusiasm  that  spoke 
only  good  things  of  the  exile  of  Guernsey;  and  later,  when  he 
returned  to  Paris  as  a  demi-god,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  against  the  superstitious  devotion  that  ap- 
plauded the  plays  as  sacred  and  inspired.*  The  doubters  may  well 
have  been  discouraged.  Their  turn,  however,  came,  even  before  the 
poet's  death.  In  1882  the  political  illusion  had  somewhat  faded,  and 
Lc  Roi  s *  amuse  was  revived  and  fell  flat.  Last  year  Marion  Delorme 
was  brought  out  at  the  Odeon,  and  failed  even  more  signally.  The 
audience  found  that  the  play  dragged.  The  second  act,  with  its 
long  dispute  about  Corneille,  in  which  the  allusion  to  Victor  Hugo 
himself  was  more  than  suspected,  was  but  an  interruption.  The 
third  act,  with  the  wilful  grotesque  of  the  strolling  players  and  the 
cheap  erudition  in  forgotten  poetry,  was  another  interruption.  The 
fourth  act,  with  the  indecisions  and  ennuis  of  the  king,  advanced 
nothing,  and  was  a  third  interruption.  The  fifth  act  came  too  late 
to  revive  the  public  from  its  fatigue.  It  was  then  generally  discov- 
ered that  the  dramas,  that  had  been  vaunted  as  continuing  Shake- 
speare and  Corneille,  were  dead  for  our  age — as  dead  as  the  tra- 
gedies of  Dryden.  Possible  exception  is  sometimes  made  in  favor 
of  Hernani  and  Ruy  Bias ;  not  that  the  history  is  any  more  history 
or  the  humanity  any  more  humanity  in  them  than  in  the  rest,  but 
as  if  Spain  were  a  land  outside  of  the  realm  of  natural  laws,  where 
action  might  be  ruled  by  the  fancy  of  a  romantic  poet. 

The  downfall  is  a  sad  one,  after  the  tremendous  pretensions  of 
Victor  Hugo,  who  asked,  in  the  preface  to  Marion,  why  1831  should 
not  be  the  epoch  for  the  appearance  of  a  poet  who  should  be  to 
Shakespeare  what  Napoleon  was  to  Charlemagne  ?  who  repeatedly 
intimated  that  he  was  showing  what  Corneille  might  have  done 
had  Corneille  only  been  able  to  wield  verse  as  did  he,  Hugo.  Why, 
then,  has  the  public  refused  to  sanction  the  opinion  of  the  author 
as  to  these  dramas? 

We  leave  Cromwell  out  of  the  question  ;  it  was  simply  impossi- 
ble, even  for  the  makers  of  opera  text.  Its  preface,  however,  had 
importance.  Its  publication  was  an  event.  We  said,  awhile  ago, 
that  it  was  mingled  absurdity  and  commonplace;  the  absurdity 
was  there   in   abundance,  but  we    should    have  been   more  correct 

::  Some  of  them  were  p:it  upon  the  stage  in  those  days,  and,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  them 
had  been  allowed  toward  the  end  of  the  Empire — with  what  success  may  be  imagined. 
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with  regard  to  the  commonplace,  had  we  added  that  it  did  not 
seem  such  at  the  moment  of  its  appearance.  It  contains  the 
principle  of  modern  drama.  The  classical  tragedy,  we  are  told, 
gave  "  abstract  types  of  a  purely  metaphysical  idea."  That  is,  the 
personages,  few  in  number,  exhibited  in  action  of  extreme  simpli- 
city the  essential  characteristics  of  human  nature,  those  which  are 
equally  true  for  all  times  and  in  all  countries.  The  modern  drama, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  as  complicated  as  the  tragedy  was  simple. 
It  aimed  at  a  complete  representation  of  life,  it  included  comedy  along 
with  tragedy,  it  reposed  upon  reality,  and  set  before  us  men,  not  in 
general,  but  as  they  were  in  all  their  complexity  at  a  given  time, 
and  in  given  circumstances  and  surroundings.  As  a  consequence  it 
must  go  hand-in-hand  with  history.  Scenes,  manners,  even  details 
such  as  furniture  and  costume  were  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  events, 
in  order  that  the  stage  might  render  a  complete  and  true  reflection 
of  nature.  Nothing  could  be  better,  and  it  will  always  be  a  debt  that 
France  owes  to  Victor  Hugo,  that  he  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  real  modern  drama. 

As  for  his  own  practice,  however,  that  reserved  a  succession  of 
surprises  to  those  who  thought  the  poet  should  be  bound  by  his  own 
principles,  enunciated  not  only  in  the  preface  to  Cromwell,  but  also 
repeatedly  in  his  other  prefaces.  In  fact,  while  principles  remained, 
the  practice  kept  constantly  diverging  more  and  more  from  them. 
To  account  for  this  we  may  advance  two  reasons. 

The  first  was  inherent  in  the  situation.  In  the  turbulence  of 
revolt  it  is  easier  to  throw  over  old  ideals  than  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion  a  new  one.  Clearly  as  Victor  Hugo  had  enunciated  the  main 
tenets  of  the  new  drama,  he  was  yet  uncertain  in  their  application. 
He  would  have  no  more  of  the  heroic  kings  and  regal  heroes  of 
Racine  ;  but  he  did  not  give  up  the  heroic  type ;  he  only  turned  it 
topsy-turvy,  and  made  it  more  stupendous  than  ever,  after  a  fashion 
of  his  own.  His  grandest  figures  are  a  bandit,  a  valet,  a  court  fool, 
an  emperor  turned  beggar,  and  several  harlots.  It  is  "  a  mad  world, 
my  masters ! " 

The  second  reason  was  in  the  nature  of  the  poet's  mind.  Evi- 
dently he  sees  things  as  he  states  them  ;  i.  e.,  as  a  series  of  antitheses. 
Shakespeare  was  the  great  model  for  the  modern  drama ;  in  him  na- 
ture was  represented  as  Victor  Hugo  would  wish  it  to  be.  What  was 
nature  ?  Misled  by  his  faculty  of  seeing  things  always  as  contrasts, 
he  resolves  nature  into  an  union  of  the  sublime  and  the  grotesque. 
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He  tried  this  prescription  in  Cromwell  by  the  introduction  of  four 
buffoons,  not  wanting  in  grotesqueness ;  but  the  play  is  not  Shakes- 
pearian for  all  that,  and  the  sublime  is  not  brought  out  by  the  con- 
trast. Moreover,  Victor  Hugo  always,  consistently  and  persistently, 
saw  human  nature  in  the  same  way.  In  the  preface  to  Lucrece,  the 
antithetical  prescription  is  plainly  brought  forth  with  regard  to  two 
plays. 

"The  idea  which  produced  Le  Roi  s 'amuse  and  that  which  produced  Lucrece 
were  born  at  the  same  moment.  .  .  .  Take  the  most  hideous,  the  most  repulsive, 
the  most  complete  physical  deformity ;  .  .  .  cast  a  soul  into  it,  and  put  in  this 
soul  the  purest  sentiment  which  can  be  given  a  man,  the  paternal  sentiment.  .  .  . 
At  bottom,  you  have  Le  Roi  s  amuse.  Take  the  most  hideous,  the  most  repul- 
sive, the  most  complete  moral  deformity  .  .  .  and  now  mingle  with  all  this  moral 
deformity  a  pure  sentiment,  the  purest  a  woman  is  capable  of,  the  maternal  senti- 
ment ;  in  your  monster  place  a  mother  ;  and  the  monster  will  be  interesting.  .  .  . 
Paternity  sanctifying  physical  deformity,  that  is  Le  Roi  s*  amuse  j  maternity  puri- 
fying moral  deformity,  that  is  Lucrece  Borgia." 

The  receipt  may  give  a  monster — indeed,  it  can  give  nothing  else 
— but  it  can  never  produce  a  human  being. 

And  yet  the  formula  never  varies.  Marion  is  pure,  self-sacrificing 
love,  with  corruption ;  so  is  Tisbe.  Even  the  situations  are  regu- 
lated by  the  same  law :  youth  is  put  by  the  side  of  age,  rank  with 
base  estate,  purity  with  vice,  grandeur  with  littleness.  Dofla  Sol, 
young,  is  matched  with  Ruy  Gomez  the  octogenarian ;  Dofia  Sol,  of 
the  noblest  blood  of  Spain,  is  in  love  with  an  outlaw ;  Marion,  the 
facile,  loves  Didier,  the  misanthrope ;  Ruy  Bias,  the  valet,  loves  the 
queen.  Sometimes  the  opposition  is  a  little  more  complicated,  as 
where,  in  the  preface  to  Marie  Tudor,  he  tells  us  his  aim  was  "  to  set 
broadly  on  the  stage,  in  all  its  terrible  reality,  this  dread  triangle, 
which  appears  so  often  in  history  :  a  queen,  a  favorite,  an  execu- 
tioner." It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  what  he  did  put  upon 
the  stage  was  a  terrible  unreality.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  mania  for  contrasts,  for  moral  antitheses,  is  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  science  of  human  existence? 

As  for  the  history  in  these  dramas,  it  is  as  fantastic  as  the  human 
nature.  The  author  boasts  loudly  of  his  accuracy  in  the  minutest 
details,  and  we  will  not  undertake  to  deny  that  he  may  here  and 
there  be  exact  in  matters  of  costume  and  furniture,  though,  even 
then,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  his  researches  have  been 
filtered  through  an  imagination  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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transforming  mediums  of  modern  times.*  As  for  the  events,  they 
were  entirely  of  his  own  fabrication,  at  least  after  Cromwell,  where 
he  did  history  the  honor  to  borrow  from  it  certain  incidents. 
Usually  he  invented  his  story,  combined  the  antitheses  that  he  chose 
to  call  characters,  and  then  applied  to  them  names  more  or  less 
well  known,  with  a  wardrobe  more  or  less  exactly  studied.  There 
was  a  Triboulet  in  history,  but  he  was  as  little  like  his  namesake  in 
Le  Rot  s  amuse  as  that  is  like  any  man  who  ever  lived.  Compare 
the  Charles  V.  of  Hernani,  or  the  Marie  Tudor,  with  the  personages 
whose  names  they  bear  !  When  it  comes  to  action,  his  wise  men 
act  like  idiots,  his  queens  like  washerwomen ;  we  cannot  pursue 
the  antithesis,  for  there  is  nobody  who  acts  like  a  reasonable  mortal. 
Of  only  one  thing  may  we  be  sure,  that,  if  these  characters  have 
anything  particularly  pressing  to  do,  they  will,  instead  of  doing  it, 
stop  to  talk.  Charles  V.,  for  instance,  when  he  ought  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  conspirators,  indulges  in  a  monologue  of  six  pages 
in  length ! 

It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  such  figures  are  human  beings :  they 
are  but  puppets:  they  are  moved  by  the  hand  of  the  showman, 
and  they  speak  by  his  mouth.  And  that  is  their  one  great  quality, 
for  the  voice  is  that  of  a  great  lyric  poet.  The  monologue  of 
Charles  V.  is  dramatically  a  blunder,  but  Mr.  Swinburne  is  right  in 
calling  it  "  majestic  and  august."  The  same  may  be  said  of  other 
monologues  scattered  everywhere  through  these  plays;  they  are 
magnificent  as  poetry,  but  they  are  fatal  blemishes  in  the  works 
where  they  are  found.  They  are  verses  such  as  nobody  save  Victor 
Hugo  could  write,  only,  the  lyric  poet  who  lets  his  courser  take  the 
bit  in  its  teeth  and  bolt  with  its  rider  has  no  business  to  set  up  as  a 
dramatist.  A  witty  French  critic  f  recently  said  that  the  author  was 
continually  behind  the  scenes  watching  his  puppets,  and  when  any- 
thing came  into  his  head  that  he  wanted  to  say,  whether  related  to 
the  business  in  hand  or  not,  he  rushed  upon  the  stage,  put  himself 
in  the  place  of  the  personage  who  had  been  talking,  rhymed  away 
for  awhile,  then,  seizing  the  luckless  puppet,  that  meanwhile  had 

*  As  a  single  example  of  his  scrupulousness  in  accepting  evidence,  the  following  from 
the  preface  of  Lucrece  is  delightful :  "  A  ceux  qui  le  blament  d'avoir  accepte  sur  la  mort 
des  maris  de  Lucrece  certaines  rumeurs  populaires  a  demi-fabuleuses,  il  repondrait  que 
sonvent  les  fables  du  peuple  font  la  verite  du  poete."  We  may  add  that  the  popular  wholly 
fabulous  notion  of  Lucretia  Borgia  is  largely  owing  to  Victor  Hugo's  peculiar  conception 
of  verity. 

f  Maxime  Gaucher,  in  the  Revue  Bkue,  April  10,  1SS6. 
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been  standing  idle,  set  it  again  in  movement  and  let  it  go  on.  There 
is  but  one  genuinely  living  personage  in  all  the  plays,  and  his  fea- 
tures are  those  of  Victor  Hugo. 

It  was  one  piece  of  the  poet's  good  fortune,  in  a  life  singularly 
full  of  good  fortune,  that  his  dramas  were  during  so  many  years 
banished  from  the  stage.  Not  only  did  they  gain  the  sympathy  of 
generous  minds  by  the  fact  of  being  persecuted,  but  they  were  not 
exposed  to  the  searching  glare  of  the  foot-lights,  where  all  the  fail- 
ures of  construction,  the  want  of  reality  in  the  characters,  would 
soon  have  become  evident.  They  were  read  by  the  fireside,  and  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  charmed  by  the  harmonious  flow  of  the 
verse,  the  picturesqueness  of  the  imagery,  the  lyric  fervor  of  the 
poet,  was  not  shocked  by  the  emptiness  of  the  personages.  Oh, 
wonderful  power  of  the  poet !  We  remember  one  eminent  critic 
who  was  present  at  the  failure  of  Le  Roi  s  amuse,  and  was  among  the 
foremost  to  condemn  it,  and  then  went  home  and  read  over  the  play 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever. 

{Conclusion  in  the  next  number.) 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN  BRITAIN. 

The  philosophic  problem  is  the  same  for  all  ages ;  the  treatment 
of  it  is  special  to  each  age.  Whatever  is  distinctive  and  novel  in 
form  is  in  some  measure  an  expression  of  the  position  reached.  It 
affords  some  index  to  the  movement  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
race.  The  thought  of  the  day  takes  a  distinct  form,  under  pressure 
of  the  demands  recognized  as  waiting  solution  ;  just  as  the  build  of 
our  ships  tells  the  stage  of  enterprise  on  the  ocean  highway. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  obvious  analogy  between  philosophic  progress 
and  all  advance  of  human  enterprise,  notwithstanding  the  popular 
belief  that  philosophy  is  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  walks  of 
men.  At  times  it  is  suggested  that  personal  influence  has  more  than 
an  ordinary  share  in  determining  the  successive  phases  of  philo- 
sophic thought.  Noted  theories  bear  the  mark  of  distinct  phases 
of  individual  genius,  flashing  out  with  meteoric  brightness  on  the 
intellectual  world,  and  by  and  by  disappearing  below  the  horizon, 
when  the  direct  influence  passes  away.  There  are  many  who  seem 
to  think  this  a  special  and  leading  characteristic  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  But  this  is  a  mistake,  fostered  largely  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  inner  detailed  history  of  philosophic  thought  is  lit- 
tle known  to  the  literary  public.  The  wide  circle  of  readers  is  most 
impressed  by  the  outstanding  names  that  are  being  constantly 
named  in  their  hearing.  In  reality,  there  is  nothing  occurring  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  essentially  different  from  the  relation  of 
events  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life.  Whether  we  take  ship-build- 
ing, engineering,  fine  art,  or  observational  science,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  same  laws  of  progress  hold  good.  Into  whatever  region 
we  turn  for  purposes  of  comparison,  we  shall  find  that  the  laws  of 
progress  in  the  special  field  at  the  time  contemplated  are  in  reality 
the  laws  for  the  universe.  The  impress  of  individual  genius  is 
everywhere.  An  urgent  demand  rouses  genius  to  action.  Indi- 
vidual genius  either  directly  meets  this  demand,  or,  as  more  com- 
monly happens,  it  attracts  to  itself  and  stimulates  the  intellect  of 
the  race  ;  and  the  two  together  supply  the  momentum  which  creates 
the  history  of  progress.     This  is  the  key  to  all  enterprise,  invention, 
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and  action.  Only  as  it  is  the  common  law  of  advance,  does  it  hold 
good  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  law  of  progress  is  one, 
however  diverse  the  interests  involved,  or  brilliant  the  genius  ap- 
pearing in  any  field. 

Applying  the  principles  thus  indicated,  I  propose  to  consider  the 
present  position  of  philosophy  in  Britain,  not,  however,  as  if  British 
thought  were  a  thing  apart,  as  if  our  insular  position  separated  us 
from  other  nations ;  but  as  a  thing  sufficiently  distinct  to  have  its 
own  history  and  to  make  its  own  contribution  to  the  development 
of  philosophy,  with  all  the  special  advantages  belonging  to  its 
historic  position  among  the  English-speaking  nations. 

In  attempting  this,  the  first  requisite  is  to  make  account  of  the 
forces  at  work  as  well  as  of  the  prominent  historic  names,  chiefly, 
at  the  outset,  the  great  central  forces  giving  direction  to  history. 
Attention  must  be  given,  though  references  must  be  few  and  brief, 
to  the  manner  in  which  our  present  problems  have  been  shaped, 
and  philosophic  thought  carried  forward  to  the  position  now 
reached. 

The  best  landmark  by  which  to  restrict  the  range  of  observation 
and  secure  a  ready  and  easily  applied  test  is  to  be  found  in  the  scep- 
ticism of  Hume.  With  its  critical  and  destructive  effects  we  need 
not  seriously  concern  ourselves  here ;  but  mainly  with  its  demands, 
specially  as  subsequent  philosophic  thought  has  endeavored  to  meet 
them.  These  demands  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  utterance  in  the 
claim  for  certainty  of  knowledge  concerning  the  Universe,  Self,  and 
God.  The  meaning  of  this  claim  may  be  indicated  by  the  question, 
If  we  trust  to  experience,  can  we  have  certainty  as  to  any  one  of 
the  three  ?  If,  in  looking  into  the  primary  elements  of  our  experi- 
ence, and  into  the  laws  according  to  which  the  different  elements 
are  combined,  we  conclude  that  all  knowledge  takes  its  rise  in  the 
sensations  which  appear  for  a  moment  in  consciousness  and  straight- 
way disappear,  can  we  have  any  certainty  beyond  the  present  con- 
sciousness, which  is  at  each  moment  a  vanishing  quantity?  The 
difficulty  thus  presented  became  the  starting-point  for  a  new  move- 
ment of  thought,  Scottish,  German,  and  French.  Scotland,  as  best 
acquainted  with  her  own  son,  was  first  in  the  field,  Germany  went 
more  patiently  and  thoroughly  to  work,  France  followed  in  the 
wake  of  the  other  two  nations.  The  problem  was  to  find  the 
Real,  by  finding  a  true  philosophy  of  knowing;  to  define  human 
certainty,  and  to  ascertain   whether  it  had   a  realm  of  any  wider 
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extent  than  the  foothold  of  the  passing  moment.  This  is  the  key  to 
subsequent  British  philosophy,  as  represented  by  Reid,  Stewart, 
and  Hamilton,  all  of  them  Scotchmen ;  to  German  thought,  as 
represented  by  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel ;  and  to  French 
philosophy,  as  represented  by  Cousin  and  Jouffroy. 

Our  question  here  is  concerned  with  the  history  of  thought  sub- 
sequent to  these  thinkers,  discovering  their  influence  on  their  im- 
mediate successors,  and  the  traces  of  more  recent  intellectual  prog- 
ress, in  so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned.  The  speciality  of  British 
thought  has  been  a  somewhat  closer  and  readier  alliance  with 
physical  science  than  has  obtained  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
in  this  alliance  Englishmen  have  had  a  prominent  part — Scotchmen 
having  clung  more  closely  to  the  traditions  connecting  them  with  a 
school  which  turned  inward  upon  mind  itself  with  zest  and  hope, 
rather  than  outward  on  the  field  of  material  existence. 

Where  are  now  the  British  Islands  in  relation  to  the  problem 
concerning  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge  ?  Before  a  true 
answer  can  be  given,  some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  posi- 
tion of  science  among  us.  That  the  British  people  have  in  recent 
years  taken  their  full  share  in  scientific  work,  and  have  conse- 
quently gathered  their  full  share  of  scientific  rewards,  are  facts  well 
known  ;  and  they  are  facts  having  an  important  bearing  on  the 
national  attitude  in  relation  to  philosophy.  While  pure  philosophy 
has  been  busy  with  the  more-elaborate  and  less-observed  work  of 
analytic  and  synthetic  study  of  the  conditions  of  thought,  a  scientific 
age  has  dawned  on  the  nations,  a  new  force  has  arisen,  to  influence 
the  whole  current  of  intellectual  life.  This  fact  has  exerted  a  mighty 
influence.  For  a  brief  season  science  may  be  said  to  have  over- 
shadowed philosophy,  and  even  to  have  thrown  it  so  deeply  into 
the  shade  as  to  have  involved  the  loss  of  the  conspicuous  place  it 
formerly  held.  Some  had  even  expressed  doubt  whether  philosophy 
would  ever  again  hold  the  position  in  Britain  which  it  had  done  be- 
fore the  full  blaze  of  scientific  discovery  broke  upon  us.  These  are 
passing,  and  even  already  remote,  phases  of  national  thought,  which 
must,  however,  be  noted  if  we  are  properly  to  understand  the  pres- 
ent position  of  philosophy. 

Some  may  demur  to  this  account  of  the  present  situation.  Phi- 
losophy and  science  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  not  only  distinct, 
but  quite  apart  from  each  other ;  and  some  few  may  still  say  that 
they  are  antagonistic.      But  the  people  who  think  and  say  such 
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things  are  gradually  becoming  fewer,  and  soon  will  be  an  extinct 
race.  The  separation  of  philosophy  from  science  is  an  intellectual 
impossibility.  The  suspicion  of  it  is  only  a  passing  disturbance,  in- 
dicating how  imperfectly  the  human  mind  is  prepared  for  anticipat- 
ing and  interpreting  its  own  progress.  Science  and  philosophy  can- 
not even  be  long  kept  apart.  The  volume  of  intellectual  life  is  one, 
and  the  unifying  of  material  and  mental  science  is  a  result  toward 
which  the  deepest  intellectual  forces  must  work.  That  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  philosophy  itself  has  been  moving  is  clear.  If 
proof  be  desired,  it  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Hegel  and  Spen- 
cer, the  two  most  potent  leaders  of  the  period  immediately  behind 
us,  both  have  consecrated  their  best  efforts  to  the  elaboration  of  a 
theory  of  existence  regarded  as  a  whole.  If  they  have  been  directly 
occupied  with  a  theory  of  knowing,  it  is  always  with  the  object  of 
reaching  a  theory  of  being.  This  is  the  result  of  the  unity  of  na- 
tional thought — we  can,  now  more  than  ever,  say  the  unity  of  inter- 
national thought. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  approximation  of  science  and 
philosophy,  now  becoming  apparent,  is  the  result  of  deliberate 
agreement  on  both  sides,  arising  from  a  desire  to  come  to  terms. 
It  is  the  fruit  of  necessity  rather  than  of  actual  preference.  Science 
has  made  no  deliberate  attempt  to  remove  metaphysical  obstacles 
or  perplexities  out  of  the  way.  Quite  the  contrary.  Ignoring  meta- 
physics and  claiming  a  complete  independence  in  the  search  for 
scientific  truth,  it  has  travelled  along  its  own  path,  followed  its 
own  methods,  and  proclaimed  its  own  results.  But  in  doing  this  it 
has  worked  itself  into  metaphysics.  With  full  confidence  in  its  own 
methods,  it  proclaimed  that  science  could  do  nothing  but  deal  with 
facts,  and  a  rigidly  scientific  explanation  of  them.  In  this  way 
it  lent  indirect  countenance  to  agnosticism,  denying  the  possible 
knowledge  of  things  not  presented  as  facts  to  observation.  But  as 
the  result  of  this  legitimate,  because  logical,  result  of  a  stern  applica- 
tion of  its  own  methods,  it  found  itself  discussing  the  Unknowable, 
accepting  this  as  a  necessary  task  for  human  thought — and  in  doing 
so  it  has  become  metaphysical. 

One  point  more.  The  movement  of  scientific  thought  has  become 
not  only  connected  with,  but  involved  in,  a  theory  of  evolution. 
This  theory  proclaims  not  only  unity  of  system  in  the  structure 
of  all  organism,  but  unity  in  respect  of  actual  evolution  in  history. 
The  world  as  it  now  exists  is  held  to  be  the  product  of  the  ages. 
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In  this  line,  also,  science  has  been  working  toward  philosophic 
conclusions,  and  in  doing  so  has  been  unwittingly  working  out  a 
condemnation,  at  once,  of  pure  sensationalism  in  philosophy,  and  of 
the  sceptical  criticism  which  assailed  it.  The  former  it  has  done  by 
promulgating  a  distinct  scheme  of  expectation ;  and  the  second  by 
proclaiming  that  if  we  interpret  all  things  by  the  experience  of  ages 
gone  by  we  become  unscientific,  and  miss  the  grandeur  of  the  uni- 
verse. Hume's  argument  against  belief  in  miracles  was  based  on 
the  consideration  that  common  experience  is  against  them.  Science, 
which  has  no  place  for  miracles  in  the  whole  scope  of  its  thought, 
declares  that  the  evidence  of  each  generation  must  be  tested  on  its 
own  merits,  for  according  to  an  evolution  theory  every  new  genera- 
tion of  men  has  something  to  observe,  to  believe,  and  to  interpret, 
of  which  preceding  generations  could  have  had  no  experience. 

In  these  ways,  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  science  and 
philosophy  have  been  gradually  approximating,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Britain  manifests  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  effect  of  this.  The 
true  position  of  philosophy  is  now  being  recognized,  as  the  continua- 
tion of  the  thought  which  science  has  commenced. 

While  science  has,  in  the  way  described,  been  working  up  toward 
the  advanced  lines  where  it  has  come  to  discuss  the  Unknowable, 
philosophy  has  been  busy  at  its  own  proper  work,  seeking  to  elabo- 
rate a  theory  of  knowing  which  should  conduct  to  a  theory  of  being. 
In  course  of  this,  it  has  been  constantly  affected  by  the  stage  of 
scientific  advance.  The  experiential  philosophy,  otherwise  named 
sensational,  which  builds  on  experience  alone,  and  will  not  allow  to 
intellect  anything  more  than  seeing  power,  through  the  avenues  of 
the  sensory,  has  naturally  connected  itself  with  the  evolution  theory, 
and  has  gained  largely  in  popularity  on  this  account.  Whether  this 
popularity  will  be  more  than  temporary  remains  to  be  seen.  I  am 
unable  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a  passing,  though  prominent, 
feature  of  nineteenth-century  thought.  As  to  the  fact  of  present 
popularity,  more  especially  beyond  the  range  of  purely  philosophic 
circles,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  If  the  scientific  men  of  the  present 
day  were  asked  to  what  recognized  system  of  philosophy  they 
would  most  readily  turn,  they  would,  by  a  great  majority,  give  their 
preference  for  that  of  Herbert  Spencer.  Without  professing  to 
have  had  any  training  for  the  work  of  philosophic  criticism,  they 
feel  that  this  system  lies  nearest  to  them,  and  can  be  most  readily 
harmonized  with  their  thought ;   whereas,  a  transcendental  theory 
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is  hard  to  interpret,  if,  indeed,  it  has  any  meaning  really  applicable 
to  scientific  facts  and  theories.  What  they  recognize  is  that  Herbert 
Spencer  has  looked  with  intelligence  and  patience  into  the  records 
of  science,  and  has  constructed  his  philosophy  in  full  view  of  what 
science  has  worked  out.  But  this  popularity  is  a  mixed  thing, 
partly  scientific,  partly  philosophic ;  and,  if  these  be  distinguished, 
more  scientific  than  philosophic ;  having  a  large  concurrence  of 
opinion  in  its  favor  on  the  scientific  side,  with  a  seriously  divided 
opinion  amongst  those  devoted  to  philosophy. 

Taking  the  experiential  theory  on  its  own  merits,  and  apart  from 
the  external  support  now  indicated,  it  seems  in  recent  years  to  have 
lost  some  measure  of  the  hold  it  had  upon  the  public  mind.  I 
would  not  suggest  that  its  avowed  supporters  are  less  clear  in  their 
preference,  or  less  decided  in  their  determination  to  uphold  it.  But 
it  has  not  the  power  in  Britain  which  it  once  had.  It  cannot  claim 
the  popularity  it  had  in  the  best  days  of  John  Stuart  Mill ;  it  has 
not  made  good  the  promise  awakened  by  the  first  appearance  of 
Spencer's  Principles  of  Psychology.  And  this  will  seem  the  more 
striking,  when  we  consider  the  favorable  judgment  generally  ac- 
corded to  certain  portions  of  the  work  done.  There  is  undivided 
acknowledgment  of  the  service  rendered  by  Mill  in  his  clear  and 
full  exposition  of  inductive  reasoning;  and  there  is  admiration 
of  the  service  rendered  by  Spencer  and  other  representatives  of 
the  school,  in  the  field  of  empirical  psychology.  But  their  latest 
work  is  not  up  to  the  same  level ;  it  has  failed  to  stir  the  same 
springtide  of  enthusiasm.  The  ethical  division  of  their  philosophy 
is  not  distinguished  by  the  same  grasp  and  power  to  convince  ;  it 
does  not  seem  to  bear  witness  as  it  should  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  basis  on  which  the  thought  is  made  to  rest.  Mill's  Utilitari- 
anism is  admired  as  formerly  for  the  clearness  of  its  style,  the  fine- 
ness of  feeling  which  pervades  it,  and  the  noble  aspirations  which  it 
awakens ;  but  its  logical  merit  is  not  equal  to  these  other  qualities. 
Again,  if  you  pass  to  Spencer,  The  Data  of  Ethics  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  The  First  Principles.  And,  if  we  take  the  finest  thinker 
on  the  utilitarian  side — I  mean  Sidgwick — he  expressly  asks  a  basis 
in  intuition,  in  order  that  a  beginning  may  be  made  with  an  ethical 
philosophy,  the  main  part  of  which  will  thereafter  be  an  exposition 
of  the  true  meaning  of  utility  as  a  rule  of  life,  in  view  of  the  shifting 
relations  arising  under  advancing  civilization.  These  arc  the  main 
things  which  explain  loss  of  the  old  enthusiasm.     They  all  tend  to 
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favor  a  conviction  that  sensationalism  proves  insufficient  to  provide 
a  complete  philosophy.  The  theory  moves  with  freedom  in  the 
wide  field  of  physiological  observation ;  it  advances  without  loss 
of  energy  through  analysis  and  development  of  the  feelings ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  higher  region  of  voluntary  determination,  in- 
cluding all  that  belongs  to  the  rational  life,  the  step  is  less  certain, 
and  the  destination  altogether  more  doubtful.  It  is  this  which  I 
think  the  public  mind  has  come  in  some  measure  to  recognize,  and 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  tide  of  thought  in  Great  Britain 
does  not  set  as  the  brighter  expectations  of  sensationalism  predicted 
it  would. 

Now  we  turn  upon  the  rational  or  transcendental  philosophy, 
thus  to  complete  our  view  of  the  historic  situation.  The  distinctive 
doctrine  here  may  be  expressed  in  the  formula,  the  Rational  is  the 
Real.  The  intellect  itself  must  supply  the  very  conditions  of 
knowledge,  in  accordance  with  which  it  becomes  possible  for  us  to 
attain  certainty.  In  order  to  know,  in  any  wide  and  large  sense,  we 
must  rationalize.  The  essential  requirements  for  a  true  philosophy 
of  knowing,  and  afterward  of  being,  are  to  be  found  in  the  critical 
study  of  the  conditions  and  movements  of  intelligence  itself.  And 
this  leads  into  a  most  intricate  and  elaborate  investigation  of  mental 
procedure.  On  this  line,  philosophy  seems  at  once  to  separate  itself 
from  science,  passing  off  into  an  invisible  region  into  which  science 
cannot  follow.  Accordingly,  the  transcendental  philosophy  has 
never  had,  and  never  can  have,  the  same  hold  on  the  scientific  mind 
that  is  readily  obtained  by  a  scheme  working  in  visible  relation  with 
science,  and  in  closer  harmony  with  it.  The  rational  philosophy 
does  not,  indeed,  separate  itself  from  the  study  of  the  avenues  of 
sense.  This  it  could  not  do,  for  it  must  find  the  data  concerning  ex- 
ternal existence  given  through  the  sensory.  But  it  is  not  attracted, 
arrested,  and  occupied  with  the  sensory,  as  the  sensational  school  is. 
The  attraction  for  the  rational  school  lies  in  the  opposite  direction, 
in  discovering  what  the  intellect  can  do,  and  on  what  conditions. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  its  tendency  has  been  to  disparage 
the  sensory,  as  if  the  lower  power  were  almost  lost  in  the  higher 
power;  as  if  it  were  hardly  worth  while  lingering  over  the  testimony 
of  the  senses,  because  we  know  beforehand  that  the  secrets  of  phi- 
losophy are  to  be  found  deeper.  This  has  robbed  the  rational 
philosophy  of  a  considerable  amount  of  influence  which  the  rival 
scheme  has  enjoyed.     The  verdict  of  public  opinion  seems,  to  me, 
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correct  here,  for  the  rational  philosophy  is  weak  on  the  side  of  the 
sensory.  Its  lack  of  power  to  speak  to  the  scientific  mind  is  charge- 
able against  it  as  a  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  able  to  claim  that 
science  is  so  far  from  being  at  variance  with  the  theory  which  pro- 
claims that  to  know  is  to  rationalize,  and  to  rationalize  is  to  know, 
that  all  science  is  an  explicit  declaration  of  this  maxim.  For  while 
science  has  made  its  beginning  in  observation,  it  has  really  con- 
structed system  out  of  the  heap  of  observations  only  by  rationaliz- 
ing. If,  however,  it  be  objected,  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  that 
the  transcendental  philosophy  is  too  intricate,  remote,  and  in  many 
of  its  aspects  abstract,  to  be  attractive  to  the  scientific  mind,  there  is 
but  one  answer :  Things  cannot  be  made  simpler  than  they  are.  It 
is  a  much  easier  thing  to  know,  than  to  construct  a  theory  of  know- 
ing. Here  no  attempt  can  be  successful  which  will  not  face  things 
remote  from  ordinary  experience  ;  the  intricacy  is  lying  within  the 
ordinary,  wrapped  up  in  the  marvels  of  our  own  intellectual  pro- 
cedure. Granting  the  loss  of  popularity  which  this  involves,  the 
rational  school  must  accept  the  inevitable,  as  science  itself  does  in 
order  that  it  may  be  truly  scientific.  For  science  proclaims  the  im- 
possibility of  popularizing  itself. 

The  recent  history  of  the  rational  school  in  Britain  has  been 
peculiar,  and  not  quite  flattering  to  national  sentiment.  Reid  and 
Stewart  and  Hamilton,  the  great  names  of  our  early  Scottish  phi- 
losophy, when  it  faced  the  destructive  criticism  of  Hume,  have  been 
at  a  discount.  It  is  not  disputed  that  there  is  power  in  their  reason- 
ing and  truth  in  their  conclusions.  But  they  have  not  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  problem,  as  the  German  thinkers  have  done. 
On  this  account  it  has  happened  that  British  thought  favorable  to 
the  rational  school  has  within  recent  years  been  stimulated  by  Kant 
and  Hegel  more  than  by  native  thinkers.  This  is  the  true  and 
honest,  as  well  as  admiring,  acknowledgment  that  the  critical 
philosophy,  in  its  root  distinction  between  a  priori  and  a  posteriori — 
between  what  is  given  by  the  mind  (also  given  to  the  mind)  and  what 
is  afterward  given  into  the  mind  by  experience — had  begun  a  new 
era.  The  consequence,  however,  has  been  that  the  thinkers  of  the 
rational  school  in  Britain  have,  for  a  considerable  time,  and  of  ne- 
cessity, been  expounders  of  Kant  or  Hegel.  Translations,  exposi- 
tions, and  criticisms  have  poured  from  the  press,  placing  German 
thought  in  English  form,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  movements 
of  our  national  thought.    The  work  has  been  done  with  consummate 
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ability,  and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  had  a  share  in  it.  Eng- 
land has  given  us  Bradley  and  Green  ;  Ireland,  Mahaffy  and  Abbott ; 
Scotland,  Semple,  Meiklejohn,  Hutcheson,  Stirling,  Edward  Caird, 
and  Wallace.  All  these  have  taken  part  directly  in  the  work  of 
translation,  or  of  exposition  and  criticism.  Kant  has  been  trans- 
lated, expounded,  criticised  ;  Hegel  has  had  his  "  secret  "  disclosed 
by  a  master  philosophic  mind  ;  and  Hegelian  thought  has  provided 
material  for  powerful  assault  on  the  critical  philosophy,  which  has, 
nevertheless,  wonderfully  kept  its  hold. 

The  work  described  has  given  to  Britain  evidence  of  ample  sup- 
ply of  native  philosophic  power.  But  expositions  and  criticisms 
belong  to  a  transition  period ;  in  consequence  of  the  necessary 
movement  of  our  intellectual  life,  such  a  period  soon  becomes  a 
thing  of  the  past.  So  it  is  already,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  Britain. 
The  rational  school  needs  to  make  a  new  advance,  and  we  have 
reason  to  expect  that  what  is  now  in  preparation  will  show  itself 
indigenous.  The  days  were — and  they  are  not  far  distant  yet — 
when  we  were  treated  to  doctrines  of  finality  in  philosophy ;  when 
we  were  gravely  assured  that  philosophy  ends  in  Hegel.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  ages  is  too  strong  for  such  a  thing — the  centuries  do  not 
cease  ;  intellect  does  not  work  a  treadmill ;  criticism  is  in  its  turn 
criticised,  giving  rise  to  a  reasonable  expectation  of  something 
new. 

That  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  fresh  advance  there  appears  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show.  The  evidence  lying  nearest  us  is  the  felt  and 
recognized  insufficiency  of  the  best  that  the  rational  school  has 
done  in  recent  years.  Speaking  here  only  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Britain,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  Hegelianism  has  reached  to  the 
height  of  its  influence,  and  has  passed  it.  On  British  soil,  in  recent 
years,  as  on  German  at  an  earlier  period,  the  struggle  has  been  be- 
tween Hegelianism  and  the  critical  philosophy.  "  The  Dialectic 
Movement "  prepared  to  swallow  up  all  that  had  gone  before ;  but 
it  has  not  succeeded.  In  Britain  the  result  is  the  same  as  in  Ger- 
many ;  there  is  a  return  upon  Kant.  The  critical  philosophy  has 
its  "  secret,"  as  well  as  the  dialectic  philosophy  ;  and  we  want  both, 
and  something  more  besides,  for  we  are  far  from  being  at  the  end  of 
the  "  secrets."  This  is,  to  be  sure,  rank  heresy  in  the  ears  of  enthu- 
siastic Hegelians,  of  whom  we  have  a  goodly  gathering ;  but  prog- 
ress is  apt  to  be  heresy  for  the  stage  that  went  before,  and  that  is 
fading  in  the  rear. 
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We  are  not  breaking  with  the  past ;  we  are  only  reading  its  les- 
sons, and  seeking  free  scope  for  thought  as  we  try  to  interpret  them 
and  turn  them  to  account.  With  the  lights  of  the  criticism  over 
which  Hegelianism  has  made  its  boast  (and  not  without  good  reason, 
I  admit),  we  are  recognizing  the  defects  of  the  Kantian  philosophy ; 
and  in  the  ability  of  the  Kantian  theory  to  stand  the  shock,  we  are 
detecting  the  weakness  of  Hegelianism.  The  progress  of  thought  is 
through  the  wreck  of  systems.  The  inexperienced,  bewildered  by 
the  succession  of  theories,  grow  impatient,  and  call  this  "  see-saw  " 
— the  weary  swing  of  the  pendulum.  What  they  see  is  only  the  sur- 
face. A  living  force  is  working,  breaking  up  the  old  frames,  to 
find  new  and  larger  form  for  the  energy  belonging  to  it.  We  are 
encouraged  by  this,  not  alarmed.  We  are  only  confirmed  in  the 
much-needed  lesson,  that  to  know  is  easy,  but  to  work  our  way 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  theory  of  knowledge — to  know  ourselves 
— is  more  perplexing  than  to  construct  sciences.  This  is  what  is 
being  more  deeply  recognized  by  British  thought.  We  admire  the 
critical  distinction  which  Kant  has  drawn  between  a  priori  and  a  pos- 
teriori— between  the  categories  of  the  understanding  and  the  facts 
of  experience  ;  but,  in  harmony  with  the  scientific  spirit  of  the  age, 
while  we  believe  in  the  rational  we  believe  in  the  phenomenal,  and 
refuse  the  dogma  that  "  things-in-themselves  "  are  unknown.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  rational  is  the  real,  we  read  the  rational  into  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  through  the  phenomenal  into  the  existing.  If  we  do 
not  know  things,  but  only  sensations,  the  rational  philosophy  has 
become  sensational,  and  is  little  better  than  the  theory  it  repudiates ; 
"  our  knowledge"  is  not  knowledge,  and  the  rational  is  not  the  real. 
Thus  advancing  beyond  the  Kantian  thought,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  enclosures  of  the  Hegelian,  where  we  are  hearing  of  the  unity 
of  thought  and  being.  This  is  an  escape  from  Kant's  position  to  a 
vantage-ground  from  which  criticism  is  easy,  but  where  philosophy 
is  not  in  any  manifest  way  a  gainer.  Hume  was  not  answered  in 
the  earlier  way,  neither  is  he  in  the  later.  "  Things-in-themselves  " 
arc  rescued  ;  but  "  minds-in-themselves  "  are  vanishing.  For  the 
logic  of  the  categories  we  have  to  thank  Hegel  with  unstinted 
praise  ;  but  philosophy  is  more  than  categories,  and  this  is  the  con- 
viction which  is  carrying  philosophic  thought  beyond  Hegel.  "  Know 
thyself"  means  much  more  than  to  decipher  the  dialectic  in  the 
movement  of  the  categories.  Thus,  as  I  venture  to  think,  the  prog- 
ress of  British   thought  will  bring  us  ere  long  to  the  rejection  of 
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both  schemes,  with  acceptance  from  both  of  large  philosopic  results 
as  a  permanent  addition  to  the  possessions  of  philosophy. 

How  it  happens  that  this  progress  in  thought  involves  a  return 
upon  Kant  will  appear  by  testing  the  rational  school  as  we  did  the 
sensational.  Judge  Kantianism  and  Hegelianism  by  the  theories 
of  human  life  advanced,  and  Kant  is  at  once  recognized  as  supe- 
rior. His  ethical  philosophy  is  the  crowning  feature  in  his  system, 
as  it  is  in  some  sense  a  rebuke  of  the  weakness  in  the  early  part 
of  it.  Whereas,  what  Hegel  has  to  say  concerning  the  evolution  of 
personality — and  it  is  admirably  said  within  the  forms  of  the  dialec- 
tic— is  stinted  and  inadequate,  and  in  most  important  aspects  incon- 
sistent with  the  earlier  and  dominant  conception,  that  the  evolution 
of  thought  is  the  evolution  of  being — a  maxim  dialectically  good 
but  practically  weak. 

In  looking  back  in  this  way  on  the  work  of  recent  years  we  are 
contemplating  the  best  that  has  been  done,  and  we  are  assigning  to 
it  high  intellectual  merit.  But  we  find  in  the  survey  evidence  that 
the  thought  of  the  nation  is  in  a  transition  stage,  preparing  for  a 
new  advance  ;  and  when  this  comes,  it  promises  to  be  the  fruit  of  all 
that  is  best  in  German  and  British  thought ;  and  in  its  nature  a  fur- 
ther clear  advance  toward  a  philosophy  of  human  knowledge — a 
philosophy  of  certainty. 

Henry  Calderwood. 
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[This  article  was  the  last  ever  written  by  its  distinguished  author.  Its  solemn  warning 
and  earnest  plea  find  additional  emphasis  in  the  fact  that  while  uttered  in  full  health  and 
vigor,  as  the  deliberate  convictions  of  a  strong  mind  at  the  zenith  of  its  power,  they  are  yet 
a  dying  legacy.  The  reader  will  feel  at  once  what  a  promise  for  the  future,  what  a  proof 
of  vigorous  life,  these  pages  contain.  The  end  was  sudden.  Doctor  Hodge  died  in  the 
exhaustion  which  follows  great  suffering,  on  Thursday  the  nth  of  November  last,  toward 
midnight.  The  tidings  of  his  death  were  received  not  only  in  the  immediate  circle  of  his 
friends,  but  in  the  still  wider  circle  where  his  name  and  work  had  always  roused  the  keen- 
est interest — in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  wherever  there  were  members  of  the 
great  church  with  which  he  was  identified — with  a  sense  of  irreparable  loss  and  with  the 
shock  of  a  personal  and  public  bereavement.  The  general  sympathy  has  already  found  ex- 
pression in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals.  But  it  is  only  among  those  who  felt  his  im- 
mediate influence,  those  who  knew  him  in  the  common  round  of  every-day  life,  who  came 
under  his  charge  as  a  teacher  and  educator,  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  perform- 
ance of  public  duties,  that  his  real  worth  can  be  felt  and  the  importance  of  his  loss  be 
estimated.  The  first  series  of  this  Review  was  conducted  by  his  famous  father,  and  reached 
under  him  the  position  from  which  in  the  last  generation  it  exercised  its  great  influence. 
Its  second  series  found  in  the  no  less  famous  son  a  valued  contributor ;  and  this,  the  third, 
has  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  the  favor  and  counsel  as  well  as  the  substantial  assistance 
which  entitle  the  editor  to  express,  however  imperfectly,  his  feeling  of  deep  sorrow,  and 
to  explain  how  irreparable  is  the  loss  to  this  journal.] 

There  is  no  question  upon  which  there  prevails  more  confusion 
of  thought,  and,  consequently,  difference  of  opinion  among  those 
fundamentally  agreeing  in  principle,  than  that  of  the  relation  of  re- 
ligion to  the  education  furnished  by  our  public  schools.  It  is  agreed 
that  the  perpetuity  of  a  free  state  necessarily  requires  the  general 
education  of  the  people.  It  is  also  agreed  that  no  agency  can  so 
effectually  secure  this  necessary  end  as  a  school  system  supported 
by  public  taxation  and  controlled  by  the  state  herself.  But  if  the 
American  principle  of  the  absolute  divorce  of  church  and  state  be 
maintained,  how  can  the  state  have  any  definite  religious  character? 
and,  if  not,  how  can  it  administer  a  system  of  education  which  embraces 
a  religious  clement  ?  Of  all  the  conflicting  systems  of  religion,  repre- 
sented in  the  national  population,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  state 
to  select  one  in  order  to  embrace  it  in  its  educational  system  ?  If 
Christianity  be  adopted  as  the  religion  of  the  majority,  shall  it  be  in 
its  Papal  or  in  its  Protestant  form  ?  How  can  it  ever  be  equitable 
to  take  the  money  of  even  a  small  minority  of  Jews  or  infidels  in 
order  to  disseminate  a  faith  which  they  abhor?  and,  especially,  how 
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can  it  be  endured  that  their  children  should  be  indoctrinated  with 
the  hated  creed  ? 

The  infinite  importance  of  this  problem  has  hitherto  failed  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  our  Christian  people,  because  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  our  present  system  of  public  schools  have 
been  disguised  during  the  period  of  imperfect  development.  In  the 
East  these  schools  have  been  kept  under  local  control,  in  decidedly 
Christian  communities  of  fixed  traditions,  and  they  have  been  sup- 
plemented and  restrained  by  numerous  Christian  academies  and  col- 
leges. But  a  very  wide,  profound,  and  silent  change  has  been  rapidly 
effected.  The  system  has  been  developed  in  the  newer  states  from 
the  common  school  to  the  state  university.  In  the  East  the  system 
has  been  gradually  centralized,  and  local  schools  have  been  conformed 
to  the  common  rule  of  the  State  Boards  of  Control.  Congress  has 
been  asked  to  assume  the  reins  by  the  appropriation  of  millions  for 
the  supply  of  schools  throughout  the  Southern  States  and  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  by  the  erection  of  a  National  University.  The  entire 
literature  provided  has  been  laboriously  purged  from  every  theistic 
or  Christian  reference.  The  school  Readers  of  former  times,  as  the 
Columbian  Orator,  published  in  Boston  in  1797,  the  New  English 
Reader,  published  in  1841,  and  the  McGuffey  Readers,  so  universally 
used  in  Ohio  a  generation  ago,  were  full  of  extracts  from  the  best 
Christian  classics.  These  have  been  everywhere  superseded  by 
Readers  embracing  only  secular,  non-religious  matter.  Doctor 
Guyot's  Series  of  Geographies,  the  best  in  the  market,  was  rejected 
by  the  School  Board  of  Chicago,  after  a  year's  trial,  because  they 
recognized  the  existence  of  God.  A  Christian  college  president  said 
to  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins,  D.D. : 

"  That  is  my  Political  Economy,  prepared  for  use  in  high-schools  and  acade- 
mies. I  sent  it  the  other  day  to  one  of  our  State  Superintendents  of  Education  ; 
but  it  was  returned  to  me  with  the  note  that  its  first  sentence  condemned  it  for 
use  in  public  schools." 

That  first  sentence  was  :  "  The  source  of  all  wealth  is  the  beneficence 
of  God."  For  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history  a  complete 
literature  is  being  generated  from  which  all  tincture  of  religion, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  is  expurgated,  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  a  whole  nation.*     "Non-denominational"  used  to  mean 

*  Ex-President  Theodore  Woolsey,  in  his  great  work  on  Political  Science,  Vol.  II., 
p.  414,  asks  urgently  :  "  Shall  it  come  to  this,  that  not  even  the  existence  of  the  Supreme 
One  is  to  be  assumed  in  the  schools,  nor  any  book  introduced  which  expresses  any  definite 
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that  which  does  not  discriminate  between  the  various  Christian  sects. 
Now  it  means  that  which  does  not  discriminate  between  the  sects 
of  theists  and  atheists,  of  Christianity  and  of  unbelief.  A  "  non- 
denominational  "  college  is  a  non-religious  college. 

Under  these  problems,  therefore,  there  lurks  the  most  tremendous 
and  most  imminent  danger  to  which  the  interests  of  our  people  will 
ever  be  exposed,  in  comparison  with  which  the  issues  of  slavery  and  of 
intemperance  shrink  into  insignificance.  We  feel  sure,  moreover,  that 
although  an  absolute  solution  of  these  questions  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult, that  a  comparatively  just  and  safe  practical  adjustment  is  clearly 
within  the  grasp  of  our  Christian  people,  if  they  clear  their  minds  and 
use  their  power. 

I.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  religious  ideas  from  the 
great  mass  of  human  knowledge.  In  many  connections,  where  these 
are  not  positively  implied  they  are  virtually  denied.  By  "religion" 
we  connote  two  related  ideas  :  (i)  natural  theism  ;  (2)  Christianity  as 
a  supernatural  revelation,  whose  organ  and  standard  is  the  Bible.  In 
affirming  the  absolute  impossibility  of  separating  religious  ideas  from 
the  instruction  given  in  our  public  schools,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is 
the  proper  function  of  any  of  them  to  teach  a  complete  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  or  duties.  It  is  only  meant  that  they  cannot  suc- 
cessfully ignore  that  religious  element  which  enters  into  the  essential 
nature  of  the  subject-matter  of  their  teaching. 

First. — This  is  proved  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Educa- 
tion involves  the  training  of  the  whole  man  and  of  all  the  faculties,  of 
the  conscience  and  of  the  affections,  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  The 
English  language  is  the  product  of  the  thought,  character,  and  life 
of  an  intensely  Christian  people  for  many  centuries.  A  purely  non- 
theistic  treatment  of  that  vocabulary  would  not  merely  falsify  the 
truth  of  the  subject,  but  would  necessarily  make  it  an  instrument  of 
conveying  positively  antitheistic  and  antichristian  ideas.  All  his- 
tory is  a  product  of  divine  Providence,  and  is  instinct  with  the 
divine  ends  and  order.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  which  is  a  record  of  the  conflict  of  religious  ideas 
and  forces  from  the  first.  It  is  self-evident  that  a  non-thcistic  or  a 
non-christian   treatment  of  that  history  would  be  utterly  superficial 

faitli  in  regard  to  Providence  or  final  causes?"  And  it  has  long  since  come  to  this  that 
a  minister  of  the  (Gospel  lias  justified  the  state,  insomuch  as  he  affirms  it  "  proposes  to  give 
only  a  secular  education,  that  would  be  useful  and  needful  in  this  life,  if  there  were  no 
God,  and  no  future  for  the  human  soul." — Religion  and  the  State.  Rev.  Dr.  Spear,  pp.  52,  53. 
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and  misrepresenting.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  morals  rest  upon 
a  religious  basis,  and  that  a  non-theistic  ethics  is  equivalent  to  a 
positively  antitheistic  one.  The  same  is  no  less  true  of  science  in 
all  its  departments.  It  ultimately  rests  upon  the  ground  that  the 
universe  is  a  manifestation  of  reason.  If  God  is  not  therein  recog- 
nized he  is  denied,  and  a  non-theistic  science  has  always  been  and 
will  always  be  a  positively  atheistic  and  materialistic  one.  The 
universe  can  be  interpreted  only  in  terms  of  mind  or  of  molecular 
mechanics.  Wm.  T.  Harris  well  says,  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science, 
May,  1884,  p.  130: 

"  Faith  is  a  secular  virtue  as  well  as  a  theological  virtue,  and  whosoever  teaches 
another  view  of  the  world — that  is  to  say,  he  who  teaches  that  a  man  is  not  im- 
mortal, and  that  nature  does  not  reveal  the  divine  reason — teaches  a  doctrine  sub- 
versive of  faith  in  this  peculiar  sense,  and  also  subversive  of  man's  life  in  all  that 
makes  it  worth  living." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  infinite  evils  resulting  from  the  proposed 
perversion  of  the  great  educating  agency  of  the  country  cannot  be 
corrected  by  the  supplementary  agencies  of  the  Christian  home,  the 
Sabbath-school,  or  the  church.  This  follows  not  only  because  the 
activities  of  the  public  school  are  universal  and  that  of  all  the  other 
agencies  partial,  but  chiefly  because  the  Sabbath-school  and  church 
cannot  teach  history  or  science,  and  therefore  cannot  rectify  the  anti- 
christian  history  and  science  taught  by  the  public  schools.  And  if 
they  could,  a  Christian  history  and  science  on  the  one  hand  cannot 
coalesce  with  and  counteract  an  atheistic  history  and  science  on  the 
other.  Poison  and  its  antidote  together  never  constitute  nutritious 
food.  And  it  is  simply  madness  to  attempt  the  universal  distribution 
of  poison  on  the  ground  that  other  parties  are  endeavoring  to  furnish 
a  partial  distribution  of  an  imperfect  antidote. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  tremendous  question  has 
been  obscured  and  belittled  by  being  identified  with  the  entirely 
subordinate  matter  of  reading  short  portions  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools.  Another  principal  occasion 
of  confusion  on  this  subject  is  the  unavoidable  mutual  prejudice  and 
misunderstanding  that  prevails  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
our  Christian  population,  the  Romanist  and  the  Protestant.  The 
protest  against  the  reading  of  the  Protestant  version  of  Scripture 
came  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Romanists.  Hence,  in  the  triangu- 
lar conflict  which  ensued,  between  Protestants,  Romanists,  and  in- 
fidels, many  intelligent  Christians,  on  both  sides,  mistook  the  stress 
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of  battle.  Every  intelligent  Catholic  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  all  the  evangelical  churches  are  fundamentally  at  one  with  him 
in  essential  Christian  doctrine.  And  every  intelligent  Protestant 
ought  to  know  by  this  time,  in  the  light  of  the  terrible  socialistic 
revolutions  which  are  threatened,  that  the  danger  to  our  country  in 
this  age  is  infin  itely  more  from  scepticism  than  from  superstition.  We 
have,  Protestant  and  Romanist  alike,  a  common  essential  Christianity, 
abundantly  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  public  schools,  and 
all  that  remains  for  specific  indoctrinization  may  easily  be  left  to  the 
Sabbath-schools  and  the  churches  respectively.  We  are  in  the  same 
sense  Christian  theists.  We  believe  in  God  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  in  His  fatherly  providence  and  love.  We  believe  in 
the  same  divine-human  Saviour,  and  place  alike  all  our  hope  of  salva- 
tion on  His  office  and  work  as  Mediator.  We  believe  in  the  infalli- 
bility and  authority  of  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  and  we  nearly 
approximate  agreement  on  all  questions  touching  the  Sabbath,  the 
oath,  the  rights  of  property,  marriage  and  divorce,  etc.,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  religious  elements  of  science,  physical  and  moral,  and 
on  all  questions  in  which  the  state,  or  the  schools  of  the  state, 
have  jurisdiction.  Let  us  mutually  agree,  as  citizens,  not  as  ecclesi- 
astics, upon  a  large,  fair,  common  basis  of  religious  faith,  for  the  com- 
mon needs  of  the  state  and  her  schools,  leaving  all  differences  to  the 
churches,  and,  thus  united,  we  will  carry  the  country  before  us. 

The  testimony  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  the  Christian  at  Work,  August  19,  1886,  seems  to  show 
that  our  Romanist  brethren  are  nearer  this  infinitely-to-be-desired 
position  than  are  most  of  us  Protestants,  who  are  so  divided  that 
common  understanding  and  action  is  in  our  case  more  difficult. 
Doctor  Jenkins  says  : 

"  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  never  in  my  life  examined  a  series  of  school-books 
with  more  minute  scrutiny  than  I  have  given  to  this  set,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  they  are  truer  to  the  ideal  of  our  fathers  "  [the  Puritans]  "than  any  set 
of  books  I  know  to  be  in  use  in  the  state  schools  of  America.  There  is  a  higher  lite- 
rary excellence  to  be  found  in  their  Readers  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  used  in 
our  public  schools ;  than  it  is  possible  to  find,  when  from  our  literature  the  ethical 
and  religious  element  is  so  carefully  weeded  out.  And  apart  from  one  or  two  dog- 
matic books,  which  are  used  as  text-books — notably  their  Catechism — there  is  not  a 
page  in  the  whole  didactic  series  which  I  could  not  freely  put  into  the  hands  of  my 
own  children,  or  give  to  the  children  of  my  Sunday-school.  Not  only  are  they 
largely  composed  of  extracts  from  our  best  evangelical  writers,  but  Protestant 
and  Romanist  appear  in  their  pages  with  equal  impartiality.  Their  Readers  pre- 
sent a  truer  and  juster  view  of  the  state  of  literature  in  America  to-day  than  can 
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be  gotten  from  the  books  in  use  in  the  public  schools.  Their  History  of  the  United 
States,  not  seeking  to  ignore  all  those  spiritual  factors  which  gave  shape  and  power 
to  the  past,  is  a  far  more  complete  exhibition  of  the  formative  elements  in  the  national 
life  than  that  taught  under  the  patronage  of  the  State.  Throughout  the  entire 
series  there  is  not  taught  one  single  doctrine  distinctive  of  Romanism,  or  hostile  to 
evangelical  truth;  not  one  reference  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  in  any  terms  that  would 
sound  strange  in  a  Protestant  pulpit ;  not  one  allusion  to  the  invocation  of  the  saints  ; 
not  one  hint  of  the  existence  of  purgatory-,  and  not  one  suggestion  of  salvation  by 
any  other  means  but  by  simple  trust  in  Jesus,  the  Saviour  of  men." 

In  view  of  the  entire  situation,  shall  we  not  all  of  us  who  really 
believe  in  God  give  thanks  to  Him,  that  He  has  preserved  "  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  to-day  true  to  that  theory  of 
education  upon  which  our  fathers  founded  the  public  schools  of  the 
nation,"  and  from  which  they  have  been  so  madly  perverted. 

Second. — The  proposed  attempt  at  erecting  a  complete  national 
system  of  public  schools,  from  whose  instruction,  in  all  grades,  all 
positive  religious  elements  are  to  be  expurgated,  is  absolutely  with- 
out precedent  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  schools  of 
China  have  always  been  penetrated  with  the  religion  of  China,  such 
as  it  is.  The  schools  of  Europe  of  every  grade,  Protestant  as  well 
as  Romanist,  have,  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  been  the  children 
of  Christianity.  The  schools  of  Germany,  hitherto  the  most  efficient 
in  the  world,  provide  even  for  the  teaching  the  whole  outline  of 
dogmatic  Christianity.  The  schools  of  revolutionary  Paris  alone 
emulate  the  agnostic  profession  and  practice  of  our  own  system. 

Third. — This  new  principle  of  the  absolute  elimination  of  the 
theistic  and  Christian  elements  from  the  instructions  of  our  com- 
mon schools  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  declared  con- 
victions of  their  founders.  At  the  first,  the  population  of  New 
England  was  religiously  homogeneous.  The  conflict  has  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  unfortunate  misunderstandings  of  Protestant  and 
Romanist  Christians,  and  by  the  utterly  unwarrantable  claims  of  a 
relatively  small  but  aggressive  party  of  recently  imported  foreign 
infidels.  For  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  colonization  of 
the  country  every  college  and  almost  every  academy  and  high- 
school  was  erected  with  Christian  ends  in  view.  Massachusetts 
established  Harvard  College  in  1636.  The  president  and  each  pro- 
fessor was  obliged  to  profess  "  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,"  "  and  in  every  year  and  every  week  of  the 
college  course,  every  class  was  practised  in  the  Bible  and  catecheti- 
cal divinity."  Yale  College  was  founded  in  1701.  The  charter  de- 
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fined  its  end  to  be  the  propagating  the  Christian  Protestant  religion. 
The  Assembly's  catechism,  in  Greek,  was  read  by  the  freshmen  ;  the 
sophomores  studied  Hebrew  ;  the  juniors  and  sophomores  and  the 
seniors,  both  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  were  thoroughly  instructed  in 
divinity  in  the  admirable  compend  of  Wollebius. 

Horace  Mann  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Mas- 
sachusetts eleven  years,  from  1837  to  1848.  He  was,  more  than 
any  other  man,  the  author,  expositor,  and  eloquent  defender  of  the 
system.  He  may  well  be  called  the  Father  of  the  American  Com- 
mon-school system,  and  is  able  to  speak  of  its  original  character  and 
intention  as  an  unquestionable  authority.  The  changes  he  made,  in 
order  to  render  the  schools  of  that  state  more  homogeneous,  and 
available  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  necessarily  drove  many  of  the 
old  grammar-schools  and  academies  out  of  the  field,  and  excluded 
the  teaching  of  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  any  particular  Christian  de- 
nomination. This  inevitably  excited  anxiety  as  to  the  spirit  and 
ultimate  bearing  of  the  system  on  the  essentials  of  religion  held  in 
common  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  In  order  to  remove 
all  apprehension  on  this  score  he  expressed  his  views  and  those  of 
his  associates  frequently,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  in  his 
annual  reports.     He  says  : 

"  Such  is  the  force  of  the  conviction  to  which  my  own  mind  is  brought  by  these 
general  considerations,  that  I  could  not  avoid  regarding  the  man  who  should 
oppose  the  religious  education  of  the  young  as  an  insane  man  ;  and  were  it  pro- 
posed to  debate  the  question  between  us,  I  should  desire  to  restore  him  to  his 
reason  before  entering  upon  the  discussion." — Reports,  pp.  710-715,  "On  Religious 
Education." 

He  did  not  depend  for  this  religious  instruction  upon  any  agen- 
cies exterior  to  his  own  schools.  The  education  he  proposed  to 
give  the  whole  people  in  his  schools  he  defines  as  "  a  training  of  the 
whole  man." — Pp.  573-575.  "  I  wish  to  vindicate  the  system  with 
which  I  have  been  so  long  and  so  intimately  connected,  not  only 
from  the  aspersion,  but  from  the  suspicion,  of  being  an  irreligious, 
or  antichristian,  or  un-Christian  system." — P.  717.  "But  our  system 
earnestly  inculcates  all  Christian  morals  ;  it  founds  its  morals  on 
a  basis  of  religion ;  it  welcomes  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
receiving  it  allows  it  to  do  what  it  is  allowed  to  do  in  no  other  sys- 
tem— to  speak  for  itself." — Pp.  729-730.  "  The  Bible  is  received, 
therefore  it  is  not  un-Christian." — P.  735.  "  Further,  our  law  ex- 
plicitly enjoins  morality,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  un-Christian." — P. 
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736.  "  Our  system  explicitly  calls  upon  the  "  resident  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  to  cooperate." — P.  737. 

II.  This  is  a  Christian  country,  in  the  sense  that  Christianity  is 
an  original  and  essential  element  of  the  law  of  the  land. 

First. — This  easily  demonstrated  position  does  not,  even  the  most 
remotely,  tend  to  invalidate  our  cherished  American  principle  of 
the  absolute  separation  of  church  and  state.  Christianity  is  a  super- 
natural revelation  of  God,  recorded  in  the  Bible.  It  is  not  an  eccle- 
siastical organization,  nor  essentially  dependent  upon  one.  Churches 
and  church  officers  of  every  kind  are  never  lords  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  neither  have  they  any  authority  within  the  sphere 
of  the  state,  but  they  are  simple  agencies  used  by  God  at  His  dis- 
cretion for  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  among  men.  The  state 
and  the  church  are  both  divine  institutions,  having  different  ends, 
spheres,  laws,  methods,  and  agents,  and  the  officers  and  the  laws  of 
neither  have  any  jurisdiction  within  the  sphere  of  the  other.  They 
are,  nevertheless,  both  equally  divine  institutions,  and  the  mem- 
bers and  officers  of  each  are  alike  subject  to  God,  and  bound  to 
obey  every  word  He  directs  to  either  one  of  them  in  their  appro- 
priate sphere.  It  is  Christianity,  or  God's  revelation  to  men  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  not  any  external  society  or  agency,  which  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  essential  element  of  the  law  of  this  land. 

Second. — By  this  assertion  it  is  not  meant  that  the  state  is 
directly  or  indirectly  committed  to  any  ecclesiastical  creeds  or  con- 
fessions, or  to  any  interpretation  of  the  contents  of  Scripture  as  to 
matters  of  either  faith  or  practice,  presented  by  the  church  or  her 
representative.  The  state  must  interpret  the  lessons  of  Scripture 
for  herself,  as  far  as  these  bear  upon  her  peculiar  duties,  just  as  the 
church  must  interpret  them  for  herself  and  within  her  own  sphere. 
The  Christianity  affirmed  to  be  an  essential  element  of  the  law  of 
this  land  is  not  the  Christianity  of  any  one  class  of  the  Christian 
population,  but  the  Christianity  which  is  inherited  and  held  in  com- 
mon by  all  classes  of  our  Christian  people. 

This  principle  is  expressed  very  plainly  in  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  1824 : 

"Christianity,  general  Christianity,  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  of  Pennsylvania  ;  not  Christianity  founded  on  particular  religious  tenets  ; 
not  Christianity  with  an  established  church,  and  tithes,  and  spiritual  courts  ;  but 
Christianity  with  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  men."* 

*  Sergeant  and  Rowles'  Reports,  p.  394. 
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Chief-Justice  Kent,  in  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- 
York,  in  1811,  says: 

"Christianity,  in  its  enlarged  sense,  as  a  religion  revealed  and  taught  in  the 
Bible,  is  not  unknown  to  our  law." 

Third. — Nor,  in  the  third  place,  does  this  affirmation  that  essen- 
tial Christianity  is  an  element  of  the  law  of  our  land  mean  that  the 
civil  government  is  bound  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  provide  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  for  the  doing  anything  else  in  that 
interest  which  falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  church.  Whatsoever 
belongs  to  the  church  for  that  very  reason  does  not  belong  to  the 
state.  But  it  simply  means  that  Christianity,  as  a  revelation,  binds 
all  Christian  men  to  obedience  in  every  relation  and  department  of 
duty  upon  which  that  revelation  reflects  the  will  of  God.  The  state 
should  obey  God  in  carrying  out  within  its  own  sphere  the  will  of 
God,  however  made  known.  God  has  revealed  to  all  men  much  of 
His  will,  through  the  natural  law  written  upon  the  heart.  No  re- 
spectable publicist  pretends  that  this  natural  revelation  of  God's 
will  shall  be  discarded  by  the  state,  or  that  the  civil  law  must  ig- 
nore moral  distinctions  because  a  class  of  our  free  citizens  repudiate 
them.  And  God  has  also  been  pleased  to  make,  through  the  Chris- 
tian Scriptures,  a  special  supernatural  revelation  of  His  will  to  all 
men,  touching  several  matters  which  necessarily  fall  within  the 
sphere  of  the  civil  law.  These  are  such  as  the  observance  of  a  day 
of  rest  from  the  business  of  the  world,  the  oath,  the  right  of  prop- 
erty, capital  punishment  for  murder,  marriage  and  divorce.  Hence 
also,  when  the  state,  for  her  own  defence,  assumes  the  function  of 
providing  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation  of  the  whole 
people,  the  Christian  character  of  the  state  requires  that,  as  far  as 
she  teaches  those  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  Christian  theism 
is  an  inseparable  element,  as,  e.  g.,  history,  ethics,  philosophy, 
science,  she  should  include  that  element  in  her  teaching  also. 

The  evidence  of  this  proposition  thus  limited  and  explained  is 
threefold  :  (1)  The  a  priori  necessity  of  the  case.  (2)  The  historic 
genesis  of  our  common  law  and  political  institutions.  (3)  The 
present  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

1st. — Every  state  must  possess,  in  the  whole  range  of  its  act- 
ivities as  a  state,  precisely  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  governing  majority  of  its  citizens.  The  state  is  no- 
thing else  than  the  people,  constitutionally  organized,  acting  in  their 
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organic  capacity  through  the  machinery  of  law.  If  the  people  are 
morally  righteous  their  action  upon  all  questions  possessing  a  moral 
character  must  be  righteous.  If  the  governing  majority  of  the  people 
believe  in  God  as  the  Creator  and  moral  Governor,  and  in  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  as  His  Word,  then  organic  action  must  express  personal 
belief,  and  in  all  cases  conform  to  the  will  of  God,  whether  revealed 
in  the  light  of  nature  or  in  the  text  of  Scripture,  as  the  majority 
understands  them.  If  the  citizen  disbelieves  in  God  and  His  Word, 
he  does  not  believe  in  them  at  any  time  or  in  any  relation,  but  if  he 
does  really  believe  in  them,  then  he  must  act  in  conformity  to  them 
at  all  times  and  in  all  relations.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  say  that  a 
single  believer  must  individually  obey  every  indication  of  God's  will, 
and  that  a  multitude  of  believers  collectively  may,  if  they  please,  shut 
their  eyes  and  ignore  his  voice.  It  is  purely  absurd  to  say  that  a 
believing  man,  on  Sunday,  must  recognize  and  obey  the  voice  of 
Christ  speaking  in  his  Word,  and  directing  belief  and  action  in  the 
sphere  of  the  church,  and  that  the  same  believer,  on  Monday,  sitting 
in  a  State  or  the  national  legislature,  may  disregard  the  same  voice 
explicitly  commanding  his  obedience  in  matters  coming  within  his 
control  as  a  legislator ;  as,  e.  g.,  marriage  and  divorce,  the  Sabbath, 
or  education.  The  thing  is  simply  impossible.  If  attempted  and 
pretended  it  is  monstrous  treason.  Neutrality  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible. If  we  are  not  for  the  King  we  are  against  him.  If  we  do  not 
acknowledge  we  deny  him,  if  we  do  not  obey  we  rebel.  If  the  state 
acts  under  the  light  of  nature,  and  without  the  light  of  supernatural 
revelation,  it  is  certainly  «c«-Christian,  but  it  will  be  either  theistic  or 
atheistic.  But  if  it  act  under  the  clear  light  of  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  people,  it  must  be  either  Christian  or  ^//-Christian. 

This  has  always  been  believed  hitherto.  All  nations  of  all  past 
ages  have  confessedly  founded  their  states  upon  their  religions.  This 
is  true  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  of  China,  Japan,  and  all  else 
within  the  purview  of  history.  The  precedents  of  the  few  short-lived 
atheistic  states  of  history  are  alike  exceptional  and  appalling. 

This  principle  is  recognized  by  the  greatest  writers  on  law  in  our 
language.     Blackstone,  Introduction,  §  2,  says  : 

"  Upon  these  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  (dictated  by  God  himself)  and 
the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws  ;  that  is  to  say,  no  human  law  should 
be  suffered  to  contradict  these." 

And  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  that  legacy  of  political 
wisdom  from  the  Father  of  his  Country,  says : 
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"  Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can 
prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles." 

Every  Christian,  at  least,  must  accept  this  political  axiom.  The 
Scripture,  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  fully 
commits  him  to  this  conclusion.  Jehovah  weighs  nations  as  well  as 
individuals  in  his  balances.  He  estimates  them  as  righteous  or  un- 
righteous, as  godly  or  ungodly.  These  are  characteristic  Scriptural 
predicates  of  nations.  It  is  predicted  that  all  "  nations  "  shall  serve 
Christ,  and  that  "  nation  "  is  declared  to  be  blessed  whose  God  is  the 
Lord.*  The  kings  of  the  earth,  as  public  magistrates,  in  whom  the 
character  of  the  state  is  embodied,  are  declared  to  be  immediately 
accountable  to  God  for  their  stewardship.  Christ  is  "  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth. "f  "  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God." 
"Rulers  are  the  ministers  of  God  to  us  for  good."  "Whosoever 
resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God."  "  Wherefore,  ye 
must  needs  be  subject  not  only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience' 
sake.";}:  This  is,  moreover,  the  essential  basis  of  all  liberty  for  the 
individual,  in  an  organized  state.  The  law  must  be  obeyed,  either 
from  physical  constraint  or  willingly.  Where  obedience  is  irksome, 
or  apparently  to  my  disadvantage,  I  obey  either  in  deference  to  the 
will  of  God,  or  to  the  physical  force  inherent  in  the  majority. 
Obedience  cannot  be  ethical  unless  it  be  religious,  and  it  cannot 
be  free  unless  it  be  ethical. 

2d. — The  principle  for  which  we  contend  is  demonstrated  by 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  historical  genesis  of  our  institutions.  All 
organisms,  political  as  well  as  physical,  are  generated  by  lengthened 
processes  out  of  germs,  and  the  character  of  the  germ  always  passes 
over  into  the  resultant  organism.  The  elements  subsequently  intro- 
duced are  digested  and  assimilated  by  the  preexisting  constitution 
to  its  own  nature,  they  never  assimilate  the  preexistent  constitution 
to  their  nature.  This  is  not  a  poor  metaphor,  based  upon  a  superficial 
analogy  between  political  societies  and  physical  organisms.  It  is 
the  definitely  ascertained  law  of  the  growth  of  the  one  as  well  as  of 
the  other.  It  is  at  once  a  law  of  necessary  sequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  most  equal  justice  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  It  is  only 
justice  if  recent  immigrants,  who  voluntarily  and  for  their  own 
advantage  enter  into  partnership  with  us  in  our  paternal  heritage, 

*Jcr.  xxvii.  7:  Prov.  xiv.  34  ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  12  ;  xliii.  I. 
f  Is.  xxiv.  21  ;  lx.  10  ;  Rev.  i.  5. 
$  Rom.  xiii.   1-5. 
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should  conform  to  all  its  long-established  conditions.  It  is  infamously 
unjust  if  the  recent  immigrant,  immediately  upon  his  advent,  should 
demand  the  revolution  of  our  established  political  principles  in  con- 
formity with  his  untested  speculations,  while  he  ignores  our  history, 
and  the  rights  of  the  majority  who  differ  from  him. 

Every  colony  going  out  from  an  historical  community  in  order  to 
found  new  states  in  unoccupied  territories  necessarily  carries  with 
it  an  inheritance  of  laws  and  customs  which  constitute  the  germs  of 
the  new  commonwealth.  These  lie  latent  (a)  in  the  characters  of 
the  persons  emigrating ;  (&)  in  their  inherited  social  relations  ;  (*r)  in 
their  inherited  legal  customs,  the  lex  non  scripta,  or  common  law ; 
and  (d)  in  the  charters  of  their  kings,  or  chief  magistrates.  The 
colonies,  which  by  continuous  political  evolution  generated  the 
United  States  of  America,  were  from  the  first  constituted  almost 
exclusively  of  earnest  Christian  believers.  The  Puritan  settlers  of 
New  England  emigrated  at  infinite  pain  and  cost  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  founding  a  truly  Christian  government.  The  purpose  of 
the  Quaker  followers  of  William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Jersey,  was  no  less  specifically  religious.  The  Dutch  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hudson  and  of  East  Jersey ;  the  Huguenots,  who 
mingled  largely  with  the  other  colonists  from  Charleston  to  Massa- 
chusetts ;  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia  ;  the  Romanists  of  Maryland ; 
the  Scotch-Irish  of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, all  were  earnest  believers,  and  deliberately  intended  to  found 
their  nascent  commonwealths  on  the  basis  of  their  religion. 

Bancroft  says  that  "  the  birth  of  constitutional  liberty  took  place 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower.'"  There  the  charter  of  the  first 
colony  was  formed  and  signed.     It  begins  thus  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We,  etc.,  .  .  .  having  undertaken  for  the 
glory  of  God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and 
country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  on  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,"  etc. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company,  from  its  formation  in  162 1, 
provided  for  the  religious  as  well  as  for  the  secular  wants  of  the 
colonists  in  New  Amsterdam.* 

In  1606  James  I.  of  England  gave  a  charter  to  the  Colony  of 
Virginia,  in  which  the  king  appeals  to  "  the  Providence  of  Almighty 
God,"  and  declares  that  one  object  of  the  plantation  is  "the  pro- 

*  See  Christian  Life  and  Character  of  the  Civil  Institutions  of  the  United  Slates,  by 
Rev.  B.  F.  Morris.  Philadelphia,  George  W.  Childs,  628  and  630  Chestnut  Street,  1864. 
To  this  wonderful  collection  of  facts  this  article  is  much  indebted. 
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pagation  of  the  Christian  religion."     In  another  charter,  given  three 
years  afterwards,  the  king  says  : 

"  It  shall  be  necessary  for  all  such  as  inhabit  within  the  precincts  of  Virginia  to 
determine  to  live  together  in  the  fear  and  true  worship  of  Almighty  God,  Christian 
peace,  and  civil  quietness." 

William  Penn,  the  proprietor  and  law-giver  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1682,  declares  that  "the  origination  and  descent  of  all  human  power 
is  from  God,"  so  that  "  government  seems  to  me  to  be  a  part  of  re- 
ligion itself."  The  English  element  of  this  primary  immigration 
ultimately  absorbed  and  dominated  all  the  rest,  and  consequently 
brought  the  English  traditional  common  law  into  active  force  in  all 
the  territories  covered  by  the  charters  of  the  original  colonies. 
That  common  law  is  consequently  the  basis  of  civil  and  political 
life  throughout  our  whole  land,  excepting  those  portions  bought 
from  France  or  Spain,  or  conquered  from  Mexico.  It  is  so  recog- 
nized in  all  our  courts,  state  and  federal,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  modified  by  our  changed  circumstances,  or  by  positive  legisla- 
tion. That  this  English  common  law  is  the  creature  of  Christianity 
has  never  been  questioned.  This  has  grown  and  been  confirmed  by 
the  habits  and  legislation  of  our  really  Christian  people  through  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  which  our  institutions  have  been 
growing  on  American  soil,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  spread  through 
all  our  zones,  over  all  our  mountains  and  plains,  a  mass  of  prece- 
dents, half-unconscious  traditions,  self-executing  habits,  instincts, 
prejudices,  of  our  millions  of  people,  which  it  would  be  a  herculean 
task  to  undo  by  positive  legislation  in  a  thousand  years.  Our 
people  would  not  if  they  could,  and  they  could  not  if  they  would. 

The  first  constitutions  which  these  colonies  formed  for  them- 
selves were  explicitly  Christian.  Connecticut  gave  the  first  example 
of  a  written  Constitution  self-imposed  by  any  State.  That  first  Con- 
stitution recognizes  "  the  Providence  of  Almighty  God."  It  de- 
clares that  the  great  end  of  the  establishment  of  that  political  com- 
monwealth was  "to  maintain  and  preserve  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus."  It  declares  that  "  the  Scriptures  hold  forth  a  perfect  rule 
for  the  direction  and  government  of  all  men  in  all  duties  they  are  to 
perform  to  God  and  man."  The  first  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Chester,  December,  1682,  declares  that 
"  Government  in  itself  is  a  venerable  ordinance  of  God,"  and  that  it 
was  the  principal  object  "  of  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania  to  make 
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and  establish  such  laws  as  shall  best  preserve  true  Christian  and 
civil  liberty,  in  opposition  to  unchristian,  licentious,  and  unjust 
practices."  The  Colonial  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  1665,  ordered 
that  a  church  should  be  erected  in  each  parish,  and  that  ministers 
should  preach  every  Sabbath.  The  Church  of  England  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  and  remained  so  until  after  the 
Revolution.  The  first  charter  of  South  Carolina,  granted  in  1662,  by 
Charles  II.,  declared  that  pious  zeal  for  "  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel "  had  been  the  actuating  motive  of  the  colonists.  The 
second  charter,  granted  in  1669,  provided  a  "  Fundamental  Consti- 
tution," which  declared  the  Church  of  England  "  to  be  the  national 
religion  of  all  the  king's  dominions,  as  also  of  Carolina."  It  per- 
mits Jews  and  other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  form  churches,  on  condition  they  should  (1)  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  God,  (2)  and  that  he  should  be  worshipped,  and  (3) 
that  every  man,  at  the  command  of  the  magistrate,  should  testify  in 
some  form  indicating  a  recognition  of  divine  justice  and  of  human 
responsibility. 

At  the  era  of  the  Revolution  all  the  colonies  adopted  Christian 
constitutions  in  assuming  their  new  character  as  sovereign  states. 
The  State  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  1780,  declares 
"  That  the  happiness  of  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and  preser- 
vation of  civil  government,  essentially  depends  upon  piety,  religion, 
and  morality."  It  proceeds  to  provide  that  the  Legislature  shall 
require  the  "  several  towns  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  sup- 
port of  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality."  And 
it  ordains  that  every  person  "  chosen  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
senator,  or  representative,  and  accepting  the  trust,  shall  subscribe  a 
solemn  profession  that  he  believes  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
has  a  firm  persuasion  of  its  truth."  South  Carolina,  in  her  Constitu- 
tion, in  1778,  declares  "that  all  persons  and  religious  societies  who 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  that  God  is  to  be  publicly  worshipped,  shall  be 
tolerated.  The  Christian  Protestant  religion  shall  be  deemed,  and 
is  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be,  the  established  religion  of 
the  State."  The  English  church  continued  the  established  church 
of  Virginia  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  "  Act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  religious  freedom,"  passed  through  the  influence  of  Jeffer- 
son, recognizes  "  Almighty  God,"  and  Christ,  "  the  Author  of  our 
religion,  the  Lord  both  of  body  and  mind."     The  constitutions  of 
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Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  all  formed 
in  1776,  all  required  a  professional  belief  in  the  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  a  condition  of  holding  any  office,  or  place  of  trust. 
Those  of  New  Jersey  and  of  Georgia,  in  1777,  restrict  toleration  to 
the  various  sects  of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  constitutions  of 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  all  in  various  terms  de- 
clared the  duty  of  worshipping  God,  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  the  importance  of  its  institutions.  The  Constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  1777,  recognizes  the  special  character  of 
the  Christian  ministry  by  excluding  clergymen  from  holding  any  civil 
or  military  office  under  the  state.  The  Legislature  of  New  York,  in 
1838,  declares:  "This  is  a  Christian  nation.  .  .  .  Our  Govern- 
ment depends  for  its  being  on  the  virtue  of  its  people — on  the  vir- 
tue that  has  its  foundation  in  the  morality  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  that  religion  is  the  common  and  prevailing  faith  of  the  people." 
The  Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  1776,  declaring  "  that  piety  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  se- 
cure the  freedom  of  any  people,  may  be  encouraged,  they  command 
and  enjoin  upon  the  good  people  of  this  colony  that  they  lead 
sober,  religious,  and  peaceable  lives,  avoiding  all  blasphemies,  con- 
tempt of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  all  other 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  seventh  section  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  forming  part  of  the  Constitution  of  Ohio  (1802),  which  was 
in  force  during  the  period  in  which  their  common-school  system 
was  perfected,  ends  as  follows  : 

"Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  however,  being  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to  pro- 
tect every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  own  mode  of 
worship,  and  to  encourage  schools  and  the  means  of  instruction." 

The  men  who  formed  the  Federal  Constitution  were,  with  no 
known  exception,  earnest  believers  in  the  moral  government  of  God, 
and  the  great  majority  were  earnest  Christians.  Franklin  and 
Jefferson,  who  would  naturally  be  thought  of  as  exceptions,  occu- 
pied very  much  the  position  of  the  more  conservative  and  reverent 
class  of  our  modern  Unitarians.  The  former  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion into  the  Convention  for  drafting  the  Federal  Constitution,  for 
opening  their  sessions  with  prayer,  saying:  "The  longer  I  live  the 
more  convincing  proofs  I  sec  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  the  affairs 
of  men.1'     The  latter  said,  in  his  first  Message  as  President : 

"Can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  secure,  when  we  have  removed  their 
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only  firm  basis,  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  these  liberties  are  the 
gift  of  God  ?  " 

But,  far  better  than  these,  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  Richard  Stockton,  John 
Witherspoon,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Charles  Carroll,  John  Jay,  Elias  Boudinot,  James  Madison,  James 
Monroe,  and  afterwards  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  were  sincere 
and  outspoken  believers  in  the  truth  and  universal  obligation  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  first  act  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Tuesday,  September 
6,  1774,  was  to  resolve  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duch6  be  desired  to 
open  Congress  to-morrow  morning  with  prayer."  On  occasion 
they  resolved  to  attend  divine  service  as  a  body.  They  fre- 
quently recommended  to  the  authorities  of  the  several  states  the 
observance  of  days  of  humiliation,  fasting,  and  prayer.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1777,  Congress,  voting  by  States,  resolved  that:  "The  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  be  directed  to  import  20,000  Bibles."  In  1781, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Aitken  asked  Congress  to  aid  him  in  printing  an  edition 
of  the  Bible.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  attend  to  the  matter, 
which  subsqeuently  secured  the  examination  and  approval  of  the 
work  done  by  Mr.  Aitken,  by  Bishop  White,  and  Doctor  Duffield : 

"Whereupon,  Resolved,  That  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
highly  approve  the  pious  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Aitken,  .  .  .  and 
being  satisfied  of  his  care  and  accuracy  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  they  recom- 
mend this  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States." 

Although  the  Federal  Constitution  does  not  explicitly  recognize 
Christianity,  it  contains  no  single  phrase  that  by  remote  implication 
reflects  upon  it,  and  in  several  incidentals  it  implicitly  signifies  its 
truth:  as  when  it  bears  date  "in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787"  ;  and 
when  in  four  places  it  demands  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  which  is 
essentially  a  religious  act ;  and  as  when  it  provides  for  the  observance 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  (Art.  I,  §  7). 

From  the  first,  under  this  Constitution,  Congress  has  provided  for 
itself  a  constant  succession  of  chaplains,  and  the  sessions  of  both 
Houses  have  .been  continuously  opened  with  religious  services. 
Chaplains  have  also  always  been  provided  by  law,  and  paid  from  the 
public  purse,  for  the  army,  navy,  and  prisons  of  the  United  States. 
The  same  has  been  done  by  all  the  several  states  for  the  service 
of  their  Legislatures,  militia,  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories 
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of  all  kinds.  And  these  chaplains  are  required  by  law  to  be  regularly 
authorized  ministers  of  one  or  other  of  the  Christian  denominations. 

From  the  first,  throughout  our  whole  history,  the  Colonial  and 
State  Legislatures,  the  Continental  and  United  States  Congress, 
have  frequently  appointed  thanksgiving  days  and  days  of  fasting, 
humiliation,  and  prayer.  In  Virginia,  June,  1774,  at  the  first  news  of 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  Mr.  Jefferson,  through  Mr.  Nicholas,  proposed 
a  day  of  "  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,"  "  to  implore  Heaven  to 
avert  from  us  the  horrors  of  civil  war,"  etc.  On  December  11,  1776, 
another  fast  day  was  appointed,  and  God  acknowledged  as  the  su- 
preme "  Disposer  of  events,  and  Arbiter  of  the  fate  of  nations."  In 
November,  1776,  Congress  sent  an  address  to  the  several  States  and 
to  Washington's  army,  calling  for  a  service  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
victory  over  Burgoyne,  in  which  all  men  are  exhorted  "  to  confess 
their  manifold  sins,"  and  to  make  "  supplication  that  it  may  please 
God,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  mercifully  to  forgive,"  etc. 

These  fast-day  observances  were  the  united  acts  of  Congress  and 
of  the  several  State  Legislatures  and  their  governors.  They  were  the 
acts  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  states  in  their  political  character,  and  as 
such  they  have  been  repeated  continuously  to  the  present  time.  The 
local  Thanksgiving  Day  of  New  England  puritanism,  as  Christian  in 
its  origin  as  Christmas  itself,  has  become  a  fixed  national  institution. 
In  every  instance  the  Thanksgiving-Day  proclamations  of  President 
or  Governor  constitute  an  explicit  official  recognition  of  God  and  of 
his  providential  and  moral  government,  and  implicitly  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  In  many  conspicuous  cases  the  full  faith  of  Christianity 
has  been  definitely  confessed.  In  1780,  Congress  uttered  a  call  to 
thanksgiving,  which  entreats  God  to  "  cause  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity to  spread  over  the  earth."  Again,  on  Thursday,  March  19, 
1782,  "The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,"  call  men  to 
pray  "  that  the  religion  of  our  divine  Redeemer,  with  all  its  divine 
influences,  may  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas." 
Again,  the  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  in  1783,  "call  men 
to  give  thanks  that  lie  [God]  hath  been  pleased  to  continue  unto  us 
the  light  of  the  blessed  Gospel."  Again,  in  1787,  "The  United 
States  of  America,  in  a  Committee  of  States  assembled,"  recommend 
to  the  "  Supreme  Executives  of  the  several  States,"  to  call  the  peo- 
ple to  give  thanks  to  God,  that  He  "  has  been  pleased  to  continue  to 
us  the  light  of  Gospel  truth."  The  proclamation  for  a  fast  day, 
March  23,  1778,  recognizes  the  "Redeemer  of  mankind,"  and  another 
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of  March  8,  1799,  recognizes  the  "  great  Mediator  and  Redeemer  and 
the  Holy  Spirit."  The  Senate  of  the  United  States,  March  2,  1863, 
passed  a  resolution  which  explicitly  declares  the  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  success  of  the  war  to  rest  upon  "the  assurances  of  His 
[God's]  Word,"  and  their  purpose  to  seek  God  "  through  Jesus 
Christ."  And  the  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  same  date, 
signed  also  by  Wm.  H.  Seward,  acknowledges  the  "  Holy  Scriptures  " 
as  the  revelation  of  God.  The  acknowledgment  of  Christianity  is 
frequently  found  in  the  proclamations  of  the  governors  of  the  several 
States,  e.g.,  as  of  Seward,  of  New  York,  in  1839  anc*  1840,  of  Bouck, 
in  1844,  of  Silas  Wright,  in  1845,  of  John  Young,  in  1847,  1848,  of 
Horatio  Seymour,  1853,  1854,  of  Andrew,  of  Massachusetts,  1861,  of 
Olden,  of  New  Jersey,  1862,  of  Berry,  of  New  Hampshire,  1862,  of 
Lowe,  of  Iowa,  and  Brown,  of  Georgia,  1858. 

These  facts,  and  the  vast  multitude  which  they  represent,  have 
been  fully  recognized  by  some  of  the  most  profound  of  our  lawyers. 
Daniel  Webster,  "  the  interpreter  of  the  Constitution,"  says : 

"  There  is  nothing  we  look  for  with  more  certainty  than  this  principle  that 
Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  General,  tolerant  Christianity,  independent 
of  sects  and  parties." 

In  his  Institutes  of  International  Law,  Judge  Story,  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  many  years  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  said  : 

"  One  of  the  beautiful  traits  of  our  municipal  jurisprudence  is  that  Christianity 
is  part  of  the  common  law,  from  which  it  seeks  the  sanction  of  its  rights,  and  by 
which  it  endeavors  to  regulate  its  doctrine." 

In  1824,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  declared,  in  a  judg- 
ment on  a  case  of  blasphemy,  that  "  Christianity,  general  Christianity, 
is  part  of  the  common  law  of  Pennsylvania."  Judge  Parsons,  of 
Massachusetts,  delivered  an  opinion  to  the  same  effect.  Chief- 
Justice  Kent,  of  New  York,  in  181 1,  delivered  a  similar  opinion.  In 
the  same  year,  Justice  Allen,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York, 
delivered  the  unanimous  opinion  of  that  court  to  the  effect  that 
"  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  this  state,  in  the  quali- 
fied sense  that  it  is  entitled  to  respect  and  protection  as  the  ac- 
knowledged religion  of  the  people." 

3d.  In  support  of  our  contention  that  Christianity  retains  its  ini- 
tial status  as  an  essential  element  of  the  law  of  our  land,  we  appeal 
to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  importation  of  multitudes  of  infidels 
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among  the  socialists  and  political  impracticables  that  Europe  is  con- 
tinually sending  us,  the  proportion  of  professed  Christians  to  the 
mass  of  the  community  has  been  steadily  increasing.  The  census  of 
1880  makes  the  communicating  members  of  the  Protestant  churches 
9,517,945.  Allowing  the  very  moderate  estimate  of  2,548,335  as  the 
number  of  actual  communicants  out  of  the  total  of  6,370,838  of  the 
Romanists,  we  have,  as  the  total  number  of  Christian  communicants 
in  the  country,  12,066,280.  The  total  adult  population,  in  1880,  was 
about  25,000,000,  making  almost  every  other  adult  a  communicant, 
and  hence  the  overwhelming  majority  adherents  to  Christianity  and 
its  institutions.  The  ratio  of  communicants  in  the  evangelical 
churches  to  the  entire  population  was,  in  1800,  1  to  every  14.50;  in 
1850,  1  to  every  6.57;  in  1870,  1  to  every  5.78;  and,  in  1880,  1  to 
every  5  of  the  inhabitants.  From  1800  to  1880  the  population  of 
the  nation  increased  9.46  fold,  while,  in  the  same  time,  the  evan- 
gelical communicants  increased  27.52  fold.  From  1850  to  1880  the 
population  increased  116  per  cent.,  and  the  evangelical  communicants 
increased  184  per  cent.,  while,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic population,  which  was  very  small  before  1840,  has  increased  more 
than  400  per  cent,  in  the  last  thirty  years. 

III.  What,  then,  shall  we  conclude  is  the  demand  of  simple, 
rational  equity  as  between  the  rival  claims  of  the  believing  and  of 
the  unbelieving  contestants  in  the  case  in  hand  ?  The  antichristian 
minority  consists  of  two  parties:  (1)  The  Jews,  who  believe  in  God, 
and  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  revelation  of  His  will;  (2)  the 
agnostics,  many  of  whom  do  not  really  know  that  they  do  not  know, 
and  only  half  believe  that  they  do  not  believe.  They  have  no  fixed 
convictions  and  no  inherited  institutions.  Has  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  the  true  heirs  in  succession  of  our  Christian  sires,  the  subdu- 
ers  of  the  wilderness,  the  conquerors  of  independence,  the  founders 
of  Constitution  and  laws,  no  rights?  Shall  the  Christian  majority 
consent  that  their  wealth  shall  be  taxed,  and  the  whole  energy  of 
our  immense  system  of  public  schools  be  turned  to  the  work  of  dis- 
seminating agnosticism  through  the  land  and  down  the  ages?  Ex- 
President  Woolsey  *  asks : 

"  What  right  has  the  state  to  permit  a  man  to  teach  a  doctrine  of  the  earth  or 
the  solar  system  which  rests  on  atheism,  if  theism  and  revelation  must  be  banished 
from  the  scholastic  halls.  Why  permit  evolution  to  be  publicly  professed  more 
than  predestination  ?  " 

*  Political  Science,  Vol.  II.,  p.  408. 
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IV.  The  alternative  is  simple.  Christians  have  all  the  power  in 
their  own  hands.     Says  President  Woolsey :  * 

"If  this  should  be"  [the  policy  of  excluding  all  religion]  "the  course  of  opinion 
growing  out  of  the  doctrine  of  personal  and  family  rights,  will  not  one  of  two  things 
happen — that  all  the  churches  will  become  disaffected  toward  the  common  schools, 
as  the  Catholics  now  are,  and  provide  teaching  for  themselves,  while  the  schools 
will  be  left  to  the  fee x  infima  fiopuli  j  or  that  some  kind  of  compromise  will  be 
made  between  the  sects  and  the  state,  such  as  all  of  them,  with  one  exception, 
would  now  disapprove  ?  " 

The  danger  arises  simply  from  the  weak  and  sickly  sentimental- 
ism  respecting  the  transcendental  spirituality  of  religion,  the  non- 
religious  character  of  the  state,  and  the  supposed  equitable  rights  of 
a  small  infidel  minority.  All  we  have  to  do  is  for  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants.— disciples  of  a  common  Master— to  come  to  a  common  un- 
derstanding with  respect  to  a  common  basis  of  what  is  received  as 
general  Christianity,  a  practical  quantity  of  truth  belonging  equally  to 
both  sides,  to  be  recognized  in  general  legislation,  and  especially  in 
the  literature  and  teaching  of  our  public  schools.  The  difficulties  lie 
in  the  mutual  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  both  parties,  and  fully  as 
much  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  as  of  the  Catholics.  Then  let 
the  system  of  public  schools  be  confined  to  the  branches  of  simply 
common-school  education.  Let  these  common  schools  be  kept 
under  the  local  control  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  district,  so  that 
the  religious  character  of  each  school  may  conform  in  all  variable 
accidents  to  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  district.  Let  all  centralizing  tendencies  be  watchfully  guarded 
against.  Let  the  Christians  of  the  East,  of  all  denominations,  in- 
crease the  number  and  extend  the  efficiency  of  all  their  Christian 
academies  and  higher  colleges.  And  let  the  Christians  of  the  vast 
West  preoccupy  the  ground,  and  bend  all  their  energies  in  their 
efforts  to  supply  the  rising  floods  of  their  incoming  population  with 
a  full  apparatus  of  high-schools  and  colleges,  to  meet  all  possible 
demands  for  a  higher  education. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  certain.     Christianity  is  ever  increasing 

in  power,  and,  in  the  long  run,  will  never  tolerate  the  absurd  and 

-  aggressive  claims  of  modern  infidelity.    The  system  of  public  schools 

must  be  held,  in  their  sphere,  true  to  the  claims  of  Christianity,  or 

they  must  go,  with  all  other  enemies  of  Christ,  to  the  wall. 

A.  A.  Hodge. 

*  Political  Science,  Vol.  II.,  p.  414. 
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For  half  a  century  or  more  no  question  of  English  domestic  poli- 
tics has  excited  so  much  interest  outside  England  as  that  question 
of  resettling  her  relations  with  Ireland,  which  was  fought  over  in 
the  last  Parliament,  and  still  confronts  the  Parliament  that  has  just 
been  elected.  Apart  from  its  dramatic  interest,  apart  from  its  influ- 
ence on  the  fortune  of  parties,  and  its  effect  on  the  imperial  position 
of  Great  Britain,  it  involves  so  many  large  principles  of  statesman- 
ship, and  raises  so  many  delicate  points  of  constitutional  law,  as  to 
deserve  the  study  of  philosophical  thinkers  no  less  than  of  practical 
politicians  in  every  free  country.  It  is  naturally  in  America  that 
the  interest  of  observers  has  been  keenest.  Englishmen  are  usually, 
and,  on  the  whole,  wisely,  unmoved  by  the  opinion  of  the  European 
Continent.  Foreign  journalists  and  politicians  rarely  comprehend 
either  English  institutions  or  English  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  are  sadly  at  sea  in  their  estimate  of  English  public  men.  Because 
they  misinterpret  our  motives  they  misjudge  our  acts,  generally,  no 
doubt,  in  a  spirit  of  envy  and  suspicion  ;  but  sometimes,  also,  by  as- 
cribing to  us  a  profundity  and  tenacity  to  the  praise  of  which  we 
are  not  entitled.  But  American  opinion  is  another  matter.  We,  in 
England,  value  it,  because  we  know  that  it  is  based  not  only  on  the 
sense  of  kinship,  on  faith  in  the  power  of  freedom,  but  also  on  a 
sympathetic  insight  into  our  habits  of  thinking  and  doing,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  principles  by  which  our  Government  is  worked. 
American  and  English  institutions  spring  from  the  same  root ;  and 
although  the  solutions  which  have  been  found  or  attempted  for  the 
political  problems  of  the  last  hundred  years  have  often  taken  differ- 
ent forms  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  problems  have  been 
mostly  similar  in  substance.  Each  nation  has  far  more  to  learn,  and 
docs,  in  fact,  learn  far  more,  from  the  experience  of  the  other  than 
cither  can  learn  from  any  other  source.  Watching  American  opinion 
with  the  care  it  deserves,  we  have  remarked  that  this  is  a  question 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  arc  following  with  a  specially 
close  and  interested  attention.     We  believe  it  to  be  one  whose  broad 
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outlines,  at  least,  they  are,  from  their  own  history,  specially  compe- 
tent to  master  and  pronounce  upon.  It  has  a  practical  interest  for 
them,  as  well  as  for  us,  for  it  affects  the  political  attitude  of  a  large 
and  active  element  in  their  own  population.  And  with  this  natural 
desire  that  all  the  facts  should  be  known  to  them,  an  English  writer 
feels  almost  bound  to  accept  the  invitation  conveyed  to  him  to  lay 
before  the  readers  of  a  leading  American  review  some  of  the  facts 
which  he  thinks  material  to  a  fair  judgment  on  the  case — facts  whose 
importance  may  not  have  been  fully  gathered  from  that  daily  record 
of  events  which  the  telegraphic  cable  supplies.  Such  a  writer  is, 
however,  bound  to  repress  any  tendency  to  partisanship.  When  he 
brings  before  a  distant  public  matters  warmly  debated  in  his  own 
country,  he  must  endeavor  to  state  the  case  as  a  fair-minded  foreign 
observer  would  state  it,  and  to  give  the  reader  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing between  what  he  can  declare  to  be  unquestionable  facts  and 
such  inferences  as  he  may  draw  from  views  he  may  express  upon 
those  facts  themselves.     This  is  what  I  shall  try  to  do. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  Bill,  in  April  last,  are  familiar  to  Americans  as  well 
as  Englishmen.  Ever  since  the  crowns  and  parliaments  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  united,  in  A.D.  1800,  there  has  been  in  Ire- 
land a  party  which  protested  against  that  union  as  fraudulently 
obtained  and  inexpedient  in  itself.  For  many  years  this  party,  led 
by  Daniel  O'Connell,  maintained  an  agitation  for  Repeal.  After  his 
death  a  more  extreme  section,  which  sought  the  complete  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland,  raised  the  insurrection  of  1848,  and  subsequently, 
under  the  guidance  of  other  hands,  formed  the  Fenian  conspiracy, 
whose  projected  insurrection  was  nipped  in  the  bud  in  1867,  though 
the  conspiracy  continued  to  menace  the  Government  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  island.  In  1872  the  Home  Rule  party  was  formed, 
demanding,  not  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  but  the  creation  of  an  Irish 
Legislature,  and  the  agitation,  conducted  in  Parliament  in  a  more 
systematic  and  persistent  way  than  heretofore,  took  also  a  legitimate 
constitutional  form.  To  this  demand  English  and  Scotch  opinion 
was  at  first  almost  unanimously  opposed.  At  the  general  election 
of  1880,  which,  however,  turned  mainly  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  Government,  not  more  than  three  or  four  members 
were  returned  by  constituencies  in  Great  Britain  who  professed  to 
consider  Home  Rule  as  even  an  open  question.  All  through  the 
Parliament  which  sat  from  1880  till  1885,  the  Nationalists'  party,  led 
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by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  including  at  first  less  than  half,  ultimately  about 
half,  of  the  Irish  members,  was  in  constant  and  generally  bitter  op- 
position to  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  during  these 
five  years  a  steady,  although  silent  and  often  unconscious,  process 
of  change  was  passing  in  the  minds  of  English  and  Scotch  members, 
especially  Liberal  members,  due  to  their  growing  sense  of  the  mis- 
takes which  Parliament  committed  in  handling  Irish  questions,  and 
of  the  hopelessness  of  the  efforts  which  the  Executive  was  making 
to  pacify  the  country  on  the  old  methods.  First,  they  came  to  feel 
that  the  present  system  was  indefensible.  Then,  while  still  disliking 
the  notion  of  an  Irish  Legislature,  they  began  to  think  it  deserved 
consideration.  Next  they  admitted,  though  usually  in  confidence 
to  one  another,  that  although  Home  Rule  might  be  a  bad  solution, 
it  was  a  probable  one,  toward  which  events  pointed.  Last  of  all,  and 
not  till  1884,  they  asked  themselves  whether,  after  all,  it  would  be 
a  bad  solution,  provided  a  workable  scheme  could  be  found.  But 
as  no  workable  scheme  had  been  proposed,  they  still  kept  their 
views,  perhaps  unwisely,  to  themselves,  and  although  the  language 
held  at  the  general  election  of  1885  showed  a  great  advance  in  the 
direction  of  favoring  Irish  self-government,  beyond  the  attitude  of 
1880,  it  was  still  vague  and  hesitating,  and  could  the  more  easily  re- 
main so  because  the  constituencies  had  not  (strange  as  it  may  now 
seem)  realized  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Irish  question.  Few 
questions  were  put  to  candidates  on  the  subject,  for  both  candidates 
and  electors  wished  to  avoid  it.  It  was  disagreeable  ;  it  was  perplex- 
ing ;  so  they  agreed  to  leave  it  on  one  side.  But  when  the  result  of 
the  Irish  elections  showed,  in  December,  1885,  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  and  when  they  showed, 
also,  that  this  party  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Parliament,  no  one 
could  longer  ignore  the  urgency  of  the  issue.  There  took  place  what 
chemists  call  a  precipitation  of  substance  held  in  solution.  Public 
opinion  on  the  Irish  question  had  been  in  a  fluid  state.  It  now  be- 
gan to  crystallize,  and  the  advocates  and  opponents  of  Irish  self-gov- 
ernment fell  asunder  into  two  masses,  which  soon  solidified.  This 
process  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  view,  the  in- 
dications of  which,  given  by  himself  some  months  before,  had  been 
largely  overlooked,  now  became  generally  understood.  The  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who  was  then  in  power,  had 
also  its  influence,  but,  as  this  is  matter  of  party  controversy  in  Eng- 
land, I   pass  it  by,  for  my  object  is  only  to  show  that  the  adoption 
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of  a  Home  Rule  policy  by  one  of  the  great  English  parties  was  not 
so  sudden  a  change  as  it  seemed.  The  process  had  been  going  on 
for  years,  though  in  its  earlier  stages  it  was  so  gradual  and  so  un- 
welcome as  to  be  faintly  felt  and  reluctantly  admitted  by  the  minds 
that  were  undergoing  it.  In  the  spring  of  1886  the  question  could 
be  no  longer  evaded  or  postponed.  It  was  necessary  to  choose  be- 
tween one  of  two  courses  ;  the  refusal  of  the  demand  for  self-gov- 
ernment, coupled  with  the  introduction  of  a  severe  Coercion  Bill,  or 
the  concession  of  it  by  the  introduction  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  There 
were  some  few  who  suggested,  as  a  third  course,  the  granting  of  a 
limited  measure  of  local  institutions,  such  as  county  boards,  but  most 
people  felt,  as  did  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry,  that  this  plan  would 
have  had  most  of  the  dangers  and  few  of  the  advantages  of  either 
of  the  two  others. 

How  the  Government  of  Ireland  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  8th,  amid  circumstances  of  curiosity  and  ex- 
citement unparalleled  since  1832;  how,  after  debates  of  almost  un- 
precedented length,  it  was  defeated  in  June,  by  a  majority  of  thirty  ; 
how  the  policy  it  embodied  was  brought  before  the  country  at  the 
general  election,  and  failed  to  win  approval ;  how  the  Liberal  party 
has  been  rent  in  twain  upon  the  question  ;  how  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
signed, and  has  been  succeeded  by  a  Tory  Ministry,  which  the  dis- 
sentient Liberals,  who  condemn  Home  Rule,  are  now  supporting — all 
this  is  too  well  known  to  American  readers  to  need  recapitulation 
here.  But  the  causes  of  the  disaster  may  not  be  equally  understood 
by  them,  for  it  is  only  now,  even  in  England — now,  when  the  smoke 
of  the  battle  has  cleared  away  from  the  field — that  these  causes  have 
begun  to  stand  revealed  in  their  true  proportions. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  although  not  most  important,  was  the 
weight  of  authority  arrayed  against  the  scheme.  The  opinion  and 
influence  of  leaders  still  count  for  much  in  English  politics,  probably 
far  more  than  in  America.  We  are  a  smaller  people,  where  the  per- 
sonality of  statesmen  can  more  easily  become  familiar  to  the  electors  ; 
and  the  system  of  our  Government,  which  requires  not  only  the  Mi- 
nistry but  the  chiefs  of  both  parties  to  be  constantly  addressing  the 
nation  through  Parliament,  as  well  as  at  public  meetings,  keeps  them 
always  before  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  country,  disposing  it  to  seek 
guidance  from  them.  Now,  the  two  most  eminent  leaders  of  the 
moderate  Liberal,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Whig,  party,  Lord  Harting- 
ton  and  Mr.  Goschen,  both  declared  against  the  bill,  and  put  forth 
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all  their  oratory  and  influence  against  it.  At  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  party,  Mr.  John  Bright,  the  veteran  and  honored  leader  of  the 
Radicals,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  younger  and  latterly  more  active 
and  prominent  chief  of  that  large  section,  took  up  the  same  position 
of  hostility.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  attitude  of  the  social 
magnates  of  the  Liberal  party  all  over  the  country.  Although  of 
late  years  many  of  the  great  Whig  land-owning  families  have  gone 
over  to  the  Tory  party,  although  the  tendency  among  wealthy  finan- 
ciers, manufacturers,  merchants,  and  railroad  men  is  strongly  in  the 
same  direction,  there  had  still  remained  on  the  Liberal  side  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  landed  nobility  and  aristocracy,  as  well  as  of  the 
capitalists.  Most  of  these  men,  of  great  influence  over  their  tenants 
and  neighbors  in  the  country,  over  their  workpeople  in  the  towns — 
I  speak  of  legitimate  influence,  for  there  is  in  this  case  no  charge  of 
unfair  pressure — sided  with  Lord  Hartington  and  threw  their  weight 
into  the  anti-Irish  scale.  As,  at  the  preceding  general  election,  in 
December,  1885,  the  Liberals  had  obtained  a  majority  of  less  than  a 
hundred  over  the  Tories,  a  defection  such  as  this  was  quite  enough 
to  involve  their  defeat.  Probably  the  name  of  Mr.  Bright  alone 
turned  the  issue  in  some  twenty  constituencies,  which  might  other- 
wise have  cast  a  Home  Rule  vote. 

The  mention  of  this  cause,  however,  throws  us  back  on  the  fur- 
ther question,  Why  was  there  such  a  weight  of  authority  against  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone?  How  came  so  many  of  his 
former  colleagues,  friends,  supporters  to  differ  and  depart  from  him 
on  this  occasion  ?  Besides  some  circumstances  attending  thej'pro- 
duction  of  the  bill,  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently,  and  which  told 
heavily  against  it,  there  were  three  feelings  which  worked  upon  men's 
minds,  disposing  them  to  reject  it. 

The  first  of  these  was  dislike  and  fear  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
members.  In  the  previous  House  of  Commons  this  party  had  been 
uniformly  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Liberal  Government.  Measures 
intended  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  like  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  had 
been  ungraciously  received,  treated  as  concessions  extorted,  for 
which  no  thanks  were  due — inadequate  concessions,  which  must  be 
made  the  starting-point  for  fresh  demands.  Obstruction  had  been 
freely  practised  to  defeat  not  only  bills  restraining  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  in  Ireland,  but  many  other  measures.  Some  members  of  the 
Irish  party,  apparently  with  the  approval  of  the  rest,  had  systemati- 
cally sought  to  delay  all  English  and  Scotch  legislation,  and,  in  fact, 
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to  bring  the  work  of  Parliament  to  a  dead  stop.  Much  violent  lan- 
guage had  been  used,  even  where  the  provocation  was  slight.  The 
outbreaks  of  crime  which  had  repeatedly  occurred  in  Ireland  had 
been,  not,  indeed,  defended,  but  so  often  either  palliated  or  passed 
over  in  silence  by  Nationalist  speakers,  that  English  opinion  held 
them  practically  responsible  for  disorders  which,  so  it  was  thought, 
they  had  neither  wished  nor  tried  to  prevent.  (I  am,  of  course,  ex- 
pressing no  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  this  view,  nor  as  to  the  ex- 
cuses to  be  made  for  the  parliamentary  tactics  of  the  Irish  party, 
but  merely  stating  how  their  conduct  struck  Englishmen.)  There 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  hostility  which  they,  still  less  as  to  that 
which  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the  United  States,  had  expressed 
toward  England,  for  they  had  openly  wished  success  to  Russia 
while  war  seemed  impending  with  her,  and  the  so-called  Mahdi  of 
the  Sudan  was  vociferously  cheered  at  many  a  Nationalist  meeting. 
At  the  election  of  1885  they  had  done  their  utmost  to  defeat  Li- 
beral candidates  in  every  English  and  Scotch  constituency  where 
there  existed  a  body  of  Irish  voters,  and  had  thrown  some  twenty 
seats  or  more  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  Now,  to  many  English* 
men,  the  proposal  to  create  an  Irish  Parliament  seemed  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  proposal  to  hand  over  to  these  men  the  government 
of  Ireland,  with  all  the  opportunities  thence  arising  to  oppress  the 
opposite  party  in  Ireland  and  to  worry  England  herself.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  urge  that  the  tactics  which  the  Nationalists  had  pur- 
sued when  their  object  was  to  extort  Home  Rule  would  be  dropped, 
because  superfluous,  when  Home  Rule  had  been  granted  ;  or  to  point 
out  that  an  Irish  Parliament  would  probably  contain  different  men 
from  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Westminster  as  Mr.  Parnell's  nomi- 
nees. Neither  of  these  arguments  could  overcome  the  suspicious 
antipathy  which  many  Englishmen  felt,  nor  dissolve  the  association 
in  their  minds  between  the  Nationalist  leaders  and  the  forces  of 
disorder.  The  P,  arnellites  (thus  they  reasoned)  are  bad  men ;  what 
they  seek  is  therefore  likely  to  be  bad,  and  whether  bad  in  itself  or 
not,  they  will  make  a  bad  use  of  it.  In  such  reasonings  there  was 
more  of  sentiment  and  prejudice  than  of  reason,  but  sentiment  and 
prejudice  are  proverbially  harder  than  arguments  to  expel  from  minds 
where  they  have  made  a  lodgment 

The  internal  condition  of  Ireland  supplied  more  substantial 
grounds  for  alarm.  As  everybody  knows,  she  is  not,  either  in  reli- 
gion or  in  blood,  or  in  feelings  and  ideas,  a  homogeneous  country. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  one-fourth  Pro- 
testants, and  this  Protestant  fourth  subdivided  into  bodies  not  fond 
of  one  another,  who  have  little  community  of  sentiment.  Besides 
the  Scottish  colony  in  Ulster,  many  English  families  have  settled 
here  and  there  through  the  country.  They  have  been  regarded  as 
intruders  by  the  aboriginal  Celtic  population,  and  many  of  them, 
although  hundreds  of  years  may  have  passed  since  they  came,  still 
look  on  themselves  as  rather  English  than  Irish.  The  last  fifty 
years,  whose  wonderful  changes  have  in  most  parts  of  the  world 
tended  to  unite  and  weld  into  one  compact  body  the  inhabitants  of 
each  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  connecting  them  by  the  ties  of  com- 
merce, and  of  a  far  easier  and  swifter  intercourse  than  was  formerly 
possible,  have  in  Ireland  worked  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has 
become  more  and  more  the  habit  of  the  richer  class  in  Ireland  to  go 
to  England  for  its  enjoyment,  and  to  feel  itself  socially  rather  Eng- 
lish than  Irish.  Thus  the  chasm  between  the  immigrants  and  the 
aborigines  has  grown  deeper.  The  upper  class  has  not  that  Irish 
patriotism  which  they  showed  in  the  days  of  the  national  Irish  Par- 
liament (i 782-1 800),  and  while  there  is  thus  less  of  a  common  na- 
tional feeling  to  draw  rich  and  poor  together,  the  strife  of  landlords 
and  tenants  has  continued,  irritating  the  minds  of  both  parties,  and 
gathering  them  into  two  hostile  camps.  As  everybody  knows,  the 
Nationalist  agitation  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  Land 
agitation,  has,  in  fact,  found  its  chief  motive-force  in  the  desire  of 
the  tenants  to  have  their  rents  reduced,  and  themselves  secured 
against  eviction.  Now,  many  people  in  England  assumed  that  an 
Irish  Parliament  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  tenants  and  the 
humbler  class  generally,  and  would  therefore  be  hostile  to  the  land- 
lords. They  went  farther,  and  made  the  much  bolder  assumption 
that  as  such  a  Parliament  would  be  chosen  by  electors,  most  of  whom 
were  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood,  and  hostile  to  Protestants.  Thus  they  supposed  that 
the  grant  of  self-government  to  Ireland  would  mean  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  upper  and  wealthier  class,  the  landlords  and  the  Pro- 
testants, to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  enemies.  Such  abandon- 
ment, it  was  proclaimed  on  a  thousand  platforms,  would  be  dis- 
graceful in  itself,  dishonoring  to  England,  a  betrayal  of  the  very 
men  who  had  stood  by  her  in  the  past,  and  were  prepared  to  stand 
by  her  in  the  future,  if  only  she  would  stand  by  them.  It  was,  of 
course,  replied  by  the  defenders  of  the   Home  Rule  Bill,  that  what 
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the  so-called  English  party  in  Ireland  really  stood  by  was  their  own 
ascendency  over  the  Irish  masses — an  oppressive  ascendency,  which 
had  caused  most  of  the  disorders  of  the  country  while  as  to  religion, 
there  were  many  Protestants  besides  Mr.  Parnell  himself  among  the 
Nationalist  leaders.  There  was  no  ill-feeling  (except  in  Ulster)  be- 
tween Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  There  was  no 
reason  to  expect  that  either  the  Catholic  hierarchy  or  the  priesthood 
generally  would  be  supreme  in  an  Irish  Parliament,  and  much  reason 
to  expect  the  contrary.  As  regards  Ulster,  where,  no  doubt,  there 
were  special  difficulties,  due  to  the  bitter  antagonism  of  the  Orange- 
men (not  of  the  Protestants  generally)  and  Catholics,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  undertaken  to  consider  any  special  provisions  which  could 
be  suggested  as  proper  to  meet  those  difficulties.  These  replies, 
however,  made  little  impression.  They  seemed  to  be  too  hypo- 
thetical or  too  fine-drawn.  The  fact  stood  out  that  in  Ireland  two 
hostile  factions  had  been  contending  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
that  the  gift  of  self-government  might  enable  one  of  them  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  other.  True,  that  party  was  the  majority,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  democratic  government,  therefore  entitled  to 
prevail.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  a  principle  and  another  to 
consent  to  its  application.  The  minority  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
upper  classes  in  England,  because  the  minority  contained  the  land- 
lords. It  had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  part  of  the  middle  class,  be- 
cause it  contained  the  Protestants.  And  of  those  Englishmen  who 
were  impartial  as  between  the  Irish  factions,  there  were  many  who 
held  that  England  must  in  any  case  remain  responsible  for  the  inter- 
nal peace  and  the  just  government  of  Ireland,  and  could  not  grant 
powers  whose  possession  would  tempt  the  one  party  to  injustice,  and 
the  other  to  resist  injustice  by  violence. 

There  was  another  anticipation,  another  forecast  of  evils  to  fol- 
low, which  told  most  of  all  upon  English  opinion.  This  was  the 
notion  that  Home  Rule  was  only  a  stage  in  the  road  to  the  complete 
separation  of  the  two  islands.  The  argument  was  conceived  as  fol- 
lows :  "  The  motive  passions  of  the  Irish  agitation  have  all  along 
been  hatred  toward  England  and  a  desire  to  make  Ireland  a  nation, 
holding  her  independent  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
design  was  proclaimed  by  the  Young  Irelanders  of  1848  and  by  the 
Fenian  rebels  of  1866;  it  has  been  avowed,  in  intervals  of  candor, 
by  the  present  Nationalists  themselves.  The  grant  of  an  Irish  Par- 
liament will  stimulate  rather  than  appease  this  thirst  for  separate 
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national  existence.  The  nearer  complete  independence  seems,  the 
more  will  it  be  desired.  Hatred  to  England  will  still  be  an  active 
force,  because  the  amount  of  control  which  England  retains  will 
irritate  Irish  pride,  as  well  as  limit  Irish  action;  while  all  the  misfor- 
tunes which  may  befall  the  new  Irish  Government  will  be  blamed, 
not  on  its  own  imprudence,  but  on  the  English  connection.  And  as 
the  motives  for  seeking  separation  will  remain,  so  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  it  will  seem  better.  Agitation  will  have  a  far  better  van- 
tage-ground in  an  Irish  Parliament  than  it  formerly  had  among  the 
Irish  members  of  a  British  Legislature  ;  and  if  actual  resistance  to 
the  Queen's  authority  should  be  attempted,  it  will  be  attempted 
under  conditions  far  more  favorable  than  the  present,  because  the 
rebels  will  have  in  their  hands  the  machinery  of  Irish  Government, 
large  financial  resources,  and  a  prima  facie  title  to  represent  the  will 
of  the  Irish  people.  As  against  a  rebellious  party  in  Ireland,  Eng- 
land has  now  two  advantages — an  advantage  of  theory,  an  advantage 
of  fact.  The  advantage  of  theory  is  that  she  does  not  admit  Ire- 
land to  be  a  distinct  nation,  but  maintains  that  in  the  United  King- 
dom there  is  but  one  nation,  whereof  some  inhabit  Great  Britain 
and  some  Ireland.  The  advantage  of  fact  is  that,  through  her  con- 
trol of  the  constabulary,  the  magistrates,  the  courts  of  justice,  and, 
in  fine,  the  whole  administrative  system  of  Ireland,  she  can  easily 
quell  insurrectionary  movements.  By  creating  an  Irish  Parliament 
and  Government  she  would  strip  herself  of  both  these  advantages." 

These  considerations  told  all  the  more  upon  English  waverers, 
because  they  seemed,  if  well  founded,  to  destroy  and  cut  away  the 
chief  ground  on  which  Home  Rule  had  been  advocated,  viz.,  that  it 
would  relieve  England  from  the  constant  pressure  of  Irish  discontent 
and  agitation,  and  bring  about  a  time  of  tranquillity,  permitting  good 
feeling  to  grow  up  between  the  peoples.  If  Home  Rule  was,  after 
all,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  half-way  house  to  independence,  an 
Irish  Parliament  only  a  means  of  extorting  a  more  complete  emanci- 
pation from  imperial  control,  was  it  not  much  better  to  keep  things 
as  they  were,  and  go  on  enduring  evils,  the  worst  of  which  were 
known  already?  Hence  the  advocates  of  the  bill  denied  not  the 
weight  of  the  argument,  but  its  applicability.  Separation,  they 
urged,  is  impossible,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  which 
indicates  that  the  two  islands  must  go  together.  It  is  not  desired  by 
the  Irish  people,  for  it  would  injure  them  far  more  than  it  could  pos- 
sibly injure  England,  since  Ireland  finds  in  England  the  only  market 
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for  her  produce,  the  only  source  whence  capital  flows  to  her.  A 
small  revolutionary  party  has,  no  doubt,  conspired  to  obtain  it.  But 
the  only  sympathy  they  received  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  legiti- 
mate demand  of  Ireland  for  a  recognition  of  her  national  feeling  and 
for  the  management  of  her  own  local  affairs  was  contemptuously 
ignored  by  England.  The  concession  of  that  demand  will  banish 
the  notion  even  from  those  minds  which  now  entertain  it,  whereas 
its  continued  refusal  may  perpetuate  that  alienation  of  feeling 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  mischief,  the  one  force  that  makes 
for  separation. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  examine  these  arguments 
and  counter  arguments,  but  only  to  show  what  were  the  grounds  on 
which  a  majority  of  the  English  voters  pronounced  against  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  The  reader  will  have  observed  that  the  issues  raised  were 
not  only  numerous,  but  full  of  difficulty.  They  were  issues  of  fact, 
involving  a  knowledge  both  of  the  past  history  of  Ireland  and  of  her 
present  state.  They  were  also  issues  of  inference,  for  even  supposing 
the  broad  facts  to  be  ascertained,  these  facts  were  susceptible  of  dif- 
ferent interpretations,  and  men  might,  and  did,  honestly,  draw  oppo- 
site conclusions  from  them.  A  more  obscure  and  complicated  prob- 
lem, or  rather  group  of  problems,  has  seldom  been  presented  to  a 
nation  for  its  decision.  But  the  nation  did  not  possess  the  requisite 
knowledge.  Closely  connected  as  Ireland  seems  to  be  with  England, 
long  as  the  Irish  question  has  been  a  main  trouble  in  English  politics, 
the  English  and  Scottish  people  know  amazingly  little  about  Ireland. 
Even  in  the  upper  class,  you  meet  with  comparatively  few  persons 
who  have  set  foot  on  Irish  soil,  and,  of  course,  far  fewer  who  have 
ever  examined  the  condition  of  the  island  and  the  sources  of  her  dis- 
content. Irish  history,  which  is,  no  doubt,  dismal  reading,  is  a  blank 
page  to  the  English.  Nine  months  ago  one  found  scarce  any  poli- 
ticians who  had  ever  heard  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1782.  To-day, 
an  Englishman  anxious  to  discover  the  real  state  of  the  country  does 
not  know  where  to  go  for  information.  What  appears  in  the  English 
newspapers,  or,  rather,  in  the  one  English  newspaper  which  keeps  a 
standing  "own  correspondent"  in  Dublin,  is  a  grossly  and  almost 
avowedly  partisan  report,  in  which  opinions  are  skilfully  mixed  with 
so-called  facts,  selected,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  support  the 
writer's  view.  The  Nationalist  press  is,  of  course,  not  less  strongly 
partisan  on  its  own  side,  so  that  not  merely  an  average  Englishman, 
but  even  the  editor  of  an  English  newspaper,  who  desires  to  ascer- 
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tain  the  true  state  of  matters  and  place  it  before  his  English  read- 
ers, has  no  better  means  at  his  disposal  for  understanding  Ireland 
than  for  understanding  Bulgaria.  I  do  not  dwell  upon  this  ignorance 
as  an  argument  for  Home  Rule,  though,  of  course,  it  is  often  so  used. 
I  merely  wish  to  explain  the  bewilderment  in  which  Englishmen 
found  themselves  when  required  to  settle  by  their  votes  a  question 
of  immense  difficulty.  Many,  on  both  sides,  simply  followed  their 
party  banners.  Tories  voted  for  Lord  Salisbury;  thorough-going 
admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  there  was 
on  the  Liberal  side  a  great  mass  who  were  utterly  perplexed  by  the 
position.  They  saw  Mr.  Gladstone's  authority  opposed  by  that  of 
his  most  eminent  former  allies  and  lieutenants.  Contradictory  state- 
ments of  fact,  as  well  as  contradictory  arguments,  were  flung  at 
their  heads  in  distracting  profusion.  They  felt  themselves  unable  to 
determine  what  was  true  and  who  was  right.  But  one  thing  seemed 
clear  to  them.  The  policy  of  Home  Rule  was  a  new  policy.  They 
had  been  accustomed  to  censure  and  oppose  it.  Only  nine  months 
before,  the  Irish  Nationalists  had  emphasized  their  hostility  to  the 
Liberal  party  by  doing  their  utmost  to  defeat  Liberal  candidates  in 
English  constituencies.  Hence,  when  the  word  was  passed  that 
Home  Rule  was  the  true  remedy  which  the  Liberal  party  must  ac- 
cept, they  were  startled.  They  felt  like  the  Frankish  king,  when 
the  bishop  bade  him  burn  what  he  had  adored  and  adore  what  he 
had  burnt. 

Now,  the  English  are  not  a  nimble-minded  people.  They  cannot, 
to  use  a  familiar  metaphor,  turn  round  in  their  own  length.  Their 
momentum  is  such  as  to  carry  them  on  for  some  distance  in  the 
direction  wherein  they  have  been  moving,  even  after  the  order  to 
stop  has  been  given.  They  need  time  to  appreciate,  digest,  and 
prehend  a  new  proposition.  Timid  they  are  not,  nor  perhaps  excep- 
tionally cautious,  but  they  do  not  like  to  be  hurried,  and  insist  on 
looking  at  a  proposition  for  a  good  while  before  they  come  to  a 
decision  regarding  it.  As  has  been  observed,  this  proposition  was 
novel,  was  most  serious,  and  raised  questions  which  they  felt  that 
their  knowledge  was  insufficient  to  determine.  Accordingly,  a  large 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  refused  to  accept  it.  A  great  number, 
probably  the  majority,  of  these  doubtful  men  abstained  from  voting. 
Others  voted  against  the  Home  Rule  Liberal  candidates,  not  neces- 
sarily because  they  condemned  the  policy,  but  because,  as  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  it  was  right,  they  deemed  delay  a  less  evil  than 
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the  committal  of  the  nation  to  a  new  departure,  which  might  prove 
irrevocable. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  was  only  hesitation 
which  drove  many  Liberals  into  the  host  arrayed  against  the  Irish 
Government  Bill.  I  have  already  said  that  among  the  leaders  there 
were  some,  and  those  men  of  great  influence,  who  condemned  its 
principles.  This  was  true  also  of  a  considerable,  though  a  relatively 
smaller,  section  of  the  rank  and  file.  And  it  was  only  what  might 
have  been  expected.  The  proposal  to  undo  much  of  the  work  done 
in  1800,  to  alter  fundamentally  the  system  which  had  for  eighty-six 
years  regulated  the  relations  of  the  two  islands,  by  setting  up  a  Par- 
liament in  Ireland,  was  a  proposal  which  not  only  formed  no  part  of 
the  accepted  creed  of  the  Liberal  party,  but  fell  outside  party  lines 
altogether.  It  might  no  doubt  be  argued,  as  was  actually  done, 
that  Liberal  principles  recommended  it,  since  they  involve  faith  in 
the  people,  and  faith  in  the  curative  tendency  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. But  this  was  by  no  means  axiomatic.  Taking  the  whole 
complicated  facts  of  the  case,  and  taking  Liberalism  as  it  had  been 
practically  understood  in  England,  a  man  might  be  a  good  Liberal 
and  yet  think  that  the  true  interests  of  both  peoples  would  be  best 
served  by  maintaining  the  existing  parliamentary  system.  Similarly, 
there  was  nothing  in  Toryism  or  Tory  principles  to  prevent  a  fair- 
minded  and  patriotic  Tory  from  approving  the  Home  Rule  scheme. 
It  was  a  return  to  the  older  institutions  of  the  monarchy,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  any  of  the  doctrines  which  the  Tory  party  had 
been  accustomed  to  uphold.  The  question,  in  short,  was  one  of 
those  which  cut  across  ordinary  party  lines,  creating  new  divisions 
among  politicians;  and  there  might  have  been  and  ought  to  have 
been  Liberal  Home  Rulers  and  Tory  Home  Rulers,  Liberal  oppo- 
nents of  Home  Rule  and  Tory  opponents  of  Home  Rule. 

But  here  comes  in  a  feature,  a  natural  but  none  the  less  a  regretta- 
ble feature,  of  the  English  party  system.  As  the  object  of  the  party 
in  opposition  is  to  turn  out  the  party  in  power  and  seat  itself  in 
their  place,  every  Opposition  regards  with  the  strongest  prejudice 
the  measures  proposed  by  a  ruling  Ministry.  Cases  sometimes  occur 
where  these  measures  are  so  obviously  necessary,  or  so  evidently  ap- 
proved by  the  nation,  that  the  Opposition  accepts  them.  But  in 
general  it  scans  them  with  a  hostile  eye.  Human  nature  is  human 
nature ;  and  when  the  defeat  of  Government  can  be  secured  by 
defeating  a  Government  bill,  the  temptation  to  the  Opposition  to 
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secure  it  is  irresistible.  Now,  the  Tory  party  is  far  more  cohesive 
than  the  Liberal  party,  far  more  obedient  to  its  leaders,  far  less  dis- 
posed to  break  into  sections,  each  of  which  thinks  and  acts  for  itself. 
Accordingly,  that  division  of  opinion  in  the  Tory  party  which  might 
have  been  expected,  and  which  would  have  occurred  if  those  who 
composed  the  Tory  party  had  been  merely  so  many  reflecting  men, 
and  not  members  of  a  closely  compacted  political  organization,  did 
not  occur.  Liberals  were  divided,  as  such  a  question  would  natu- 
rally divide  them.  Tories  were  not  divided  :  they  threw  their  whole 
strength  against  the  bill.  I  am  far  from  suggesting  that  they  did  so 
against  their  consciences.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  two  or  three 
of  the  leaders,  whose  previous  language  and  conduct  have  been 
thought  to  indicate  that  they  would  themselves,  had  the  election  of 
1885  gone  differently,  have  been  inclined  to  a  Home  Rule  policy, 
most  of  the  Tory  chiefs,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  party,  hon- 
estly disapproved  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure.  But  their  party  motives 
and  party  affiliations  gave  it  little  chance  of  an  impartial  verdict  at 
their  hands.  They  went  into  the  jury-box  with  an  invincible  prepos- 
session against  the  scheme  of  their  opponents.  When  all  these  diffi- 
culties are  duly  considered,  and  especially  when  regard  is  had  to 
those  which  I  have  last  enumerated,  the  suddenness  with  which  the 
new  policy  was  launched,  and  the  fact  that  as  coming  from  one  party 
it  was  sure  beforehand  of  the  hostility  of  the  other,  no  surprise  can 
be  felt  at  its  fate.  Those  who,  in  England,  now  look  back  over  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1886  are  rather  surprised  that  it  should  come 
so  near  succeeding.  To  have  been  rejected  by  a  majority  of  only 
thirty  in  Parliament,  and  of  little  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  electors  at  the  general  election,  is  a  defeat  far  less  severe  than 
any  one  who  knew  England  would  have  predicted. 

That  the  decision  of  the  country  is  regarded  by  nobody  as  a  final 
decision  goes  without  saying.  This  is  not  because  the  majority  was 
comparatively  small,  for  a  smaller  majority  the  other  way  would  have 
been  conclusive.  It  is  because  the  country  had  not  time  enough  for 
full  consideration  and  deliberate  judgment.  The  bill  was  brought 
in  on  April  14th,  the  elections  began  on  July  1st  ;  no  one  can  say 
what  might  have  been  the  result  of  a  long  discussion,  during  which 
the  first  feelings  of  alarm  (for  alarm  there  was)  might  have  worn  off. 
And  the  decision  is  without  finality,  also,  because  the  decision  of 
the  country  was  merely  against  the  particular  plan  proposed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  not  in  favor  of  any  alternative  plan.     One  particular 
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solution  of  the  Irish  problem  was  refused.  The  problem  still  stands 
confronting  us,  and  when  other  modes  of  solving  it  have  been  in  turn 
rejected,  the  country  may  come  back  to  this  mode. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  past  to  the  future.  Yet  the  account 
which  has  been  given  of  the  feelings  and  ideas  arrayed  against  the 
bill  does  not  wholly  belong  to  the  past.  They  are  the  feelings  to 
which  the  opponents  of  any  plan  of  self-government  for  Ireland  still 
appeal,  and  which  will  have  to  be  removed  or  softened  down  before 
it  can  be  accepted  by  the  English.  In  particular,  the  probability  of 
separation,  and  the  supposed  dangers  to  the  Protestants  and  the 
landlords  from  an  Irish  parliament,  will  continue  to  form  the  themes 
of  controversy  so  long  as  the  question  remains  unsettled. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  its  settlement  ?  What  is  the  position 
which  it  now  occupies?  How  has  it  affected  the  current  politics  of 
England  ? 

It  has  broken  up  the  Liberal  party.  The  vast  numerical  majority 
of  that  party  supported,  and  still  supports,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the 
policy  of  Irish  self-government.  But  the  dissentient  minority  in- 
cludes many  men  of  influence,  and  constitutes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  body  of  about  seventy-three  members,  who  hold  the  balance 
between  parties.  For  the  present  they  are  leagued  with  the  Tory 
Ministry  to  resist  Home  Rule,  and  their  support  insures  a  parliamen- 
tary majority  to  that  Ministry.  But  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  for 
them  to  rally  to  Lord  Salisbury,  not  only  on  Irish  questions,  but 
on  all  questions,  for,  under  our  English  system,  a  Ministry  defeated 
on  any  serious  issue  is  bound  to  resign,  or  dissolve  Parliament.  Now, 
to  maintain  an  alliance  for  a  special  purpose,  between  members  of 
opposite  parties,  is  a  hard  matter.  Agreement  about  Ireland  does 
not,  of  itself,  help  men  to  agree  about  foreign  policy,  or  bimetallism, 
or  free  trade,  or  changes  in  land  laws,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs.  When 
these  and  other  grave  questions  come  up  in  Parliament,  the  Tory 
Ministry  and  their  Liberal  allies  must,  on  every  occasion,  negotiate 
a  species  of  concordat,  whereby  the  liberty  of  both  will  be  fettered. 
One  party  may  wish  to  resist  innovation,  the  other  to  yield  to  it,  or 
even  to  anticipate  it.  Each  will  have  to  forego  something  in  order 
to  humor  the  other:  neither  will  have  the  pleasure  or  the  credit  of 
taking  a  bold  line  on  its  own  responsibility.  There  is,  no  doubt,  less 
difference  between  the  respective  tenets  of  the  great  English  parties 
than  there  was  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  yet 
completed  the  education  of  one  party,  and  economic  laws  were  still 
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revered  by  the  other.  But,  besides  its  tenets,  each  party  has  its 
tendencies,  its  sympathies,  its  moral  atmosphere ;  and  these  differ  so 
widely  as  to  make  the  co-operation  of  Tories  and  Liberals  con- 
strained and  cumbrous.  Moreover,  there  are  the  men  to  be  consid- 
ered, the  leaders  on  each  side,  whose  jealousies,  rivalries,  suspicions, 
personal  incompatibilities,  neither  old  habits  of  joint  action  nor  cor- 
porate party  feeling  exist  to  soften.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  league  of  these  two  parties,  united  for  one  question 
only,  and  that  a  question  which  will  pass  into  new  phases,  can  be 
durable.  Either  it  will  dissolve,  or  the  smaller  party  will  be  absorbed 
into  the  larger.  In  England,  as  in  America,  third  parties  rarely  last. 
The  attraction  of  the  larger  mass  is  irresistible,  and  when  the  crisis 
which  created  it  has  passed,  or  the  opinion  it  advocates  has  been 
either  generally  discredited  or  generally  adopted,  the  small  party 
melts  away,  its  older  members  disappearing  from  public  life,  its 
younger  ones  finding  their  career  in  the  ranks  of  one  of  the  two 
great  standing  armies  of  politics.  If  the  dissentient,  or  anti-Home- 
Rule,  Liberal  party  lives  till  the  next  general  election,  it  can  scarcely 
live  longer,  for  at  that  election  it  will,  according  to  all  present  proba- 
bilities, be  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  the 
regular  Liberals  and  the  regular  Tories. 

The  Irish  struggle  of  1886  has  had  another  momentous  conse- 
quence. It  has  brought  the  Nationalist  or  Parnellite  party  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  mass  of  English  Liberals.  When  the 
Home  Rule  party  was  founded  by  Mr.  Butt,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
it  had  more  in  common  with  the  Liberal  than  with  the  Tory  party. 
But  as  it  demanded  what  both  English  parties  were  resolved  to  re- 
fuse, it  was  forced  into  antagonism  to  both;  and  from  1877  onward 
(Mr.  Butt  being  then  dead)  the  antagonism  became  bitter,  and, 
of  course,  specially  bitter  as  toward  the  statesmen  in  power,  because 
it  was  they  who  continued  to  refuse  what  the  Nationalists  sought. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  always  stated,  with  perfect  candor,  that  he  and 
his  friends  must  fight  for  their  own  land  nnhampered  by  English 
alliances,  and  getting  the  most  they  could  for  Ireland  from  the 
weakness  of  either  English  party.  This  position  they  still  retain. 
If  the  Tory  party  will  give  them  Home  Rule,  they  will  help  the 
Tory  party.  However,  as  the  Tory  party  has  just  gained  office  by 
opposing  Home  Rule,  this  contingency  does  not  lie  within  the 
near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gladstonian  Liberals  have  lost 
office   for  their  advocacy  of  Home  Rule,  and  now  stand  pledged  to 
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help  the  Nationalists  to  obtain  it.  The  latter  have,  therefore,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  days  immediately  following  the  Union  of 
A.D.  1800  (a  measure  which  the  Whigs  of  those  days  resisted),  a 
great  English  party  admitting  the  justice  of  their  claim,  and  invit- 
ing them  to  agitate  for  it  by  purely  constitutional  methods.  For 
such  an  alliance  the  English  Liberals  are  hotly  reproached,  both  by 
the  Tories  and  by  the  dissentients  who  follow  Lord  Hartington 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  They  are  accused  of  disloyalty  to  England. 
The  past  acts  and  words  of  the  Nationalists  are  thrown  in  their 
teeth,  and  they  are  told  that  in  supporting  the  Irish  claim  they  con- 
done such  acts,  they  adopt  such  words.  They  reply  by  denying  the 
adoption,  and  by  pointing  out  that  the  Tories  themselves  were  from 
t88i  till  1886  in  a  practical,  though  unavowed,  parliamentary  alli- 
ance with  the  Nationalists  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  student 
of  history  will,  however,  conceive  that  the  Liberals  have  a  stronger 
and  higher  defence  than  any  tu  quoque.  Issues  that  involve  the  wel- 
fare of  peoples  are  far  too  serious  for  us  to  apply  to  them  the  same 
sentiments  of  personal  taste  and  predilection  which  we  follow  in 
inviting  a  dinner  party,  or  selecting  companions  for  a  vacation  tour. 
If  a  man  has  abused  your  brother,  or  got  drunk  in  the  street,  you 
do  not  ask  him  to  go  with  you  to  the  Yellowstone  Park.  But  his 
social  offences  do  not  prevent  you  from  siding  with  him  in  a  conven- 
tion. So,  in  politics  itself,  one  must  distinguish  between  characters 
and  opinions.  If  a  man  has  shown  himself  unscrupulous  or  head- 
strong, you  may  properly  refuse  to  vote  him  into  office,  or  to  sit  in 
the  same  Cabinet  with  him,  because  you  think  these  faults  of  his 
dangerous  to  the  country.  But  if  the  cause  he  pleads  be  a  just  one, 
you  have  no  more  right  to  be  prejudiced  against  it  by  his  conduct 
than  a  judge  has  to  be  swayed  by  dislike  to  the  counsel  who  argues 
a  case.  There  were  moderate  men  in  America,  who,  in  the  days  of 
the  anti-slavery  movement,  cited  against  it  the  intemperate  language 
of  many  abolitionists.  There  were  aristocrats  in  England,  who,  dur- 
ing the  struggle  for  the  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy,  sought  to  dis- 
credit the  patriotic  party  by  accusing  them  of  tyrannicide.  But  the 
sound  sense  of  both  nations  refused  to  be  led  away  by  such  argu- 
ments, because  it  held  those  two  causes  to  be  in  their  essence  right- 
eous. In  all  revolutionary  movements  there  are  elements  of  excess 
and  violence,  which  sober  men  may  regret,  but  which  must  not  dis- 
turb our  judgment  as  to  the  substantial  merits  of  an  issue.  The  revo- 
lutionist of  one  generation  is,  like  Garibaldi  or  Mazzini,  the  hero 
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of  the  next ;  and  the  verdict  of  posterity  applauds  those  who,  even 
in  his  own  day,  were  able  to  discern  the  justice  of  the  cause  un- 
der the  errors  or  vices  of  its  champion.  Doubly  is  it  the  duty  of 
a  great  and  far-sighted  statesman  not  to  be  repelled  by  such  errors, 
when  he  can,  by  espousing  a  revolutionary  movement,  purify  it  of  its 
revolutionary  character,  and  turn  it  into  a  legitimate  constitutional 
struggle.  This  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone  has  done.  And  I  am  the 
more  anxious  to  bring  this  aspect  of  the  case  before  American  read- 
ers, because  they  may  be  not  unnaturally  disposed,  as  so  many  of  us 
in  England  are,  to  let  their  views  of  the  issue  be  colored  by  their 
disapproval  of  the  past  tactics  of  the  Nationalist  party.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone's  policy  be  in  itself  dangerous  and  disloyal  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  people  of  our  islands,  let  it  be  condemned.  But  if 
it  be  the  policy  which  has  the  best  promise  for  the  peace,  the  pros- 
perity, and  the  mutual  good-will  of  those  peoples,  he  and  those  who 
follow  him  would  be  culpable  indeed  were  they  to  be  deterred  by 
the  condemnation  which  they  have  so  often  expressed,  and  which 
they  still  express,  for  the  conduct  of  a  particular  party,  from  declar- 
ing that  the  aims  of  that  party  were  substantially  right  aims,  and 
from  now  pressing  upon  the  country  what  their  conscience  approves. 

However,  as  the  Home  Rule  Liberals  and  Nationalists,  taken  to- 
gether, are  in  a  minority  in  the  present  Parliament,  it  is  not  from  them 
that  fresh  proposals  are  expected.  They  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
speak,  write,  and  agitate  on  behalf  of  the  views  they  hold.  But  the 
next  practical  attempt  to  deal  with  Irish  troubles  must  come  from 
the  Tory  Ministry;  for  in  the  English  system  of  government  those 
who  command  a  parliamentary  majority  are  responsible  for  legisla- 
tion as  well  as  administration,  and  are  censured  not  merely  if  their 
legislation  is  bad,  but  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  when  events  call  for  it. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  burn 
its  ringers  over  Ireland,  as  so  many  governments  have  burnt  their 
fingers  before  ?  Why  not  let  Ireland  alone,  giving  to  foreign  affairs 
and  to  English  and  Scottish  reforms  all  the  attention  which  these  too 
much  neglected  matters  need  ? 

Well  would  it  be  for  England,  as  well  as  for  English  ministries,  if 
Ireland  could  be  simply  let  alone,  her  maladies  left  to  be  healed 
by  the  soft,  slow  hand  of  nature.  But  Irish  troubles  call  aloud  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  that  promptly.  They  stand  in  the  way  of  all  other 
reforms,  indeed,  of  all  other  business.  Letting  alone  has  been  tried, 
and   it  has  succeeded  no  better,  even  in  times  less  urgent  than  the 
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present,  than  the  usual  policy  of  coercion  followed  by  concession,  or 
concession  followed  by  coercion. 

There  are  three  aspects  of  the  Irish  question,  three  channels  by 
which  the  troubles  of  the  "  distressful  island  "  stream  down  upon  us, 
forcing  whoever  now  rules  or  may  come  to  rule  in  England  to  at- 
tempt some  plan  for  dealing  with  them.  I  will  take  them  in  suc- 
cession. 

The  first  is  the  parliamentary  difficulty.  In  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  with  its  six  hundred  and  seventy  members,  there  are 
nearly  ninety  Irish  Nationalists.  They  are  a  well-disciplined  body, 
voting  as  one  man,  though  capable  of  speaking  enough  for  a  thou- 
sand. They  have  no  interest  in  English  or  Scotch  or  colonial  or 
Indian  affairs,  but  only  in  Irish,  and  look  upon  the  vote  which  they 
have  the  right  of  giving  upon  the  former  solely  as  a  means  of  fur- 
thering their  own  Irish  aims.  They  are  therefore  in  the  British  Par- 
liament not  merely  a  foreign  body,  indifferent  to  the  great  British 
and  imperial  issues  confided  to  it,  but  a  hostile  body,  opposed  to  its 
present  Constitution,  seeking  to  discredit  it  in  its  authority  over  Ire- 
land, and  to  make  more  and  more  palpable  and  incurable  the  incom- 
petence for  Irish  business  whereof  they  accuse  it.  Several  modes 
of  doing  this  are  open  to  them.  They  may,  as  some  of  the  more 
actively  bitter  among  them  did  in  the  Parliaments  of  1874  and  1880, 
obstruct  business  by  long  and  frequent  speeches,  dilatory  motions, 
and  all  those  devices  which  in  America  are  called  filibustering.  The 
House  of  Commons  may,  no  doubt,  try  to  check  these  tactics  by 
more  stringent  rules  of  procedure,  but  the  attempts  already  made 
in  this  direction  have  not  succeeded,  and  every  restriction  of  debate, 
since  it  trenches  on  the  freedom  of  English  and  Scotch  no  less  than 
of  Irish  members,  injures  Parliament  as  a  whole.  They  may  disgust 
the  British  people  with  the  House  of  Commons  by  keeping  it  (as 
they  have  done  in  former  years)  so  constantly  occupied  with  Irish 
business  as  to  leave  it  little  time  for  English  and  Scotch  measures. 
They  may  throw  the  weight  of  their  collective  vote  into  the  scale  of 
one  or  other  British  party  according  to  the  amount  of  concession  it 
will  make  to  them,  or,  by  always  voting  against  the  Ministry  of  the 
day,  they  may  cause  frequent  and  sudden  changes  of  Government. 
This  plan  also  they  have  followed  in  time  past ;  for  the  moment  it 
is  not  so  applicable,  because  the  Tories  and  dissentient  Liberals, 
taken  together,  possess  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
at  any  moment   the  alliance  of  those  two  sections  may  vanish,  or 
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another  general  election  may  leave  Tories  and  Liberals  so  nearly 
balanced  that  the  Irish  vote  could  turn  the  scale.  Whoever  reflects 
on  the  nature  of  Parliamentary  Government  will  perceive  that  it  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  members  of  the  ruling  assembly, 
however  much  they  may  differ  on  other  subjects,  agree  in  desiring 
the  strength,  dignity,  and  welfare  of  the  assembly  itself,  and  in  caring 
for  the  main  national  interests  which  it  controls.  He  will  therefore 
be  prepared  to  expect  countless  and  multiform  difficulties  in  work- 
ing such  a  Government,  where  a  large  section  of  the  assembly  seeks 
not  to  use,  but  to  abuse,  its  forms  and  rules — not  to  preserve,  but  to 
lower  and  destroy,  its  honor,  its  credit,  its  efficiency.  In  vain  are 
Irish  members  blamed  for  these  tactics,  for  they  answer  that  the 
interests  of  their  own  country  require  them  to  seek  first  her  welfare, 
which  can  in  their  view  be  secured  only  by  removing  her  from  the 
direct  control  of  what  they  deem  a  foreign  assembly.  Now  that 
they  have  obtained  the  sympathy  of  the  bulk  of  English  Liberals, 
they  are  unlikely  forthwith  to  resume  the  systematic  obstruction  of 
past  years.  But  they  will  be  able,  without  alienating  their  English 
friends,  to  render  the  conduct  of  parliamentary  business  so  difficult 
that  every  English  Ministry  will  be  forced  either  to  crush  them,  if  it 
can,  or  to  appease  them  by  a  series  of  concessions. 

The  second  difficulty  is  that  of  maintaining  social  order  in 
Ireland.  What  that  difficulty  is,  and  whence  it  arises,  every  one 
knows.  It  is  chronic,  but  every  second  or  third  winter,  when  there 
has  been  a  wet  season,  or  the  price  of  live  stock  declines,  it  becomes 
specially  acute.  The  tenants  refuse  to  pay  rents  which  they  declare 
to  be  impossible.  The  landlords,  or  the  harsher  among  them,  try  to 
enforce  rents  by  evictions  ;  evictions  are  resisted  by  outrages  and  boy- 
cotting. Popular  sentiment  supports  those  who  commit  outrages, 
because  it  considers  the  tenantry  to  be  engaged  in  a  species  of  war, 
a  righteous  war,  against  the  landlord.  Evidence  can  seldom  be 
obtained,  and  juries  acquit  in  the  teeth  of  evidence.  Thus  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  strains  all  the  resources  of  authority,  while  a 
habit  of  lawlessness  and  discontent  is  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation.  Of  the  remedies  proposed  for  this  chronic  evil  the 
most  obvious  is  the  strengthening  of  the  criminal  law.  We  have 
been  trying  this  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  since  White- 
boyism  appeared,  and  trying  it  in  vain.  Since  the  Union,  coercion 
acts,  of  more  or  less  severity,  have  been  almost  always  in  force  in 
Ireland,  passed  for  two  or  three  years,  then  dropped  for  a  year  or 
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two,  then  renewed  in  a  form  slightly  varying,  but  always  with  the 
same  result  of  driving  the  disease  in  for  a  time,  but  not  curing  it. 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  buy  out  the  landlords  and  then  leave  an 
Irish  Parliament  to  restore  social  order,  with  that  authority  which  it 
would  derive  from  having  the  will  of  the  people  behind  it ;  because 
he  held  that  when  the  people  felt  the  law  to  be  of  their  own  making, 
and  not  imposed  from  without,  their  sentiment  would  be  enlisted  on 
its  side,  and  the  necessity  for  a  firm  Government  recognized.  This 
plan  has,  however,  been  rejected,  so  the  choice  is  left  of  a  fresh 
coercion  act,  or  of  some  scheme,  necessarily  a  costly  scheme,  for 
getting  rid  of  the  source  of  trouble  by  transferring  the  land  of 
Ireland  to  the  peasantry.  For  the  moment  things  are  compara- 
tively quiet,  because  the  present  Government,  which  has  far  more 
influence  with  the  Tory  landlords  than  any  Liberal  Government  can 
possess,  is  doing  its  best  to  persuade  the  landlords  to  accept  reduced 
rents,  while  the  Nationalist  leaders,  on  their  side,  are  believed  to  be 
trying  to  restrain  the  people,  But  the  armistice  cannot  last.  The 
Ministry  must  propose  something,  and  their  proposal  will  raise  the 
Irish  problem  in  its  entirety. 

There  remains  the  question  of  a  reform  of  local  government. 
For  many  years  past,  every  English  Ministry  has  undertaken  to 
frame  a  measure  creating  a  new  system  of  popular  rural  self-govern- 
ment in  England.  It  is  the  first  large  task  of  domestic  legislation 
which  we  ask  from  Parliament.  When  such  a  scheme  is  proposed, 
can  Ireland  be  left  out  of  it?  Should  she  be  left  out,  the  areu- 
ment  that  she  is  being  treated  unequally  and  unfairly,  as  compared 
with  England,  would  gain  immense  force  ;  because  the  present  lo- 
cal government  of  Ireland  is  admittedly  less  popular,  less  efficient, 
altogether  less  defensible  than  even  that  of  England  which  we  are 
going  to  reform.  If,  therefore,  the  theory  that  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment is  both  anxious  and  able  to  do  its  duty  by  Ireland  is  to  be 
maintained,  Ireland  too  must  have  her  scheme  of  local  government. 
And  a  scheme  of  local  government  is  a  large  project,  the  discussion 
of  which  must  pass  into  a  discussion  of  the  government  of  the 
island  as  a  whole. 

Since,  then,  we  may  conclude  that  whatever  Ministry  is  in  power 
will  be  bound  to  take  up  the  state  of  Ireland — since  Parliament  and 
the  nation  will  be  occupied  with  the  subject  during  the  coming 
sessions  fully' as  much  as  they  have  been  during  those  that  have 
recently   passed— the   next  inquiry  is,   what  will  the  tendency  of 
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opinion  and  legislation  be  ?  Will  the  reasons  and  forces  described 
above  bring  us  to  Home  Rule?  and  if  so,  when,  how,  and  why? 

There  are  grounds  for  overruling  these  questions  in  the  negative. 
A  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  including  the  present 
Ministry  and  such  influential  Liberals  as  Mr.  Bright,  Lord  Har- 
tington,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  stand  pledged  to  resist  it.  But  this 
ground  is  less  strong  than  it  may  appear.  We  have  had  too  many 
changes  of  opinion — ay,  and  of  action  too — upon  Irish  affairs,  not  to 
be  prepared  for  further  changes.  A  Ministiy  in  power  learns  much 
which  an  Opposition  fails  to  learn.  Home  Rule  is  an  elastic  ex- 
pression, and  some  of  those  who  were  loudest  in  denouncing  Mr. 
Gladstone's  bill  will  find  it  easy  to  explain,  should  they  bring  in  a 
bill  of  their  own  for  giving  self-government  to  Ireland,  that  their 
measure  is  a  different  thing,  and  free  from  the  objections  brought 
against  his.  Now,  if  such  a  conversion  should  come,  need  it  be 
deemed  a  dishonest  one  ?  for  events  are  potent  teachers,  and  govern- 
ments now  seek  rather  to  follow  than  to  form  opinion.  Although  a 
decent  interval  must  be  allowed,  no  one  will  be  astonished  if  the 
Tory  leaders  should  move  ere  long  in  the  direction  indicated. 
Toryism  itself,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  contains  nothing 
opposed  to  the  idea. 

Far  greater  obstacles  exist  in  the  aversion  which  (as  already 
observed)  so  many  Englishmen  of  both  parties  entertain  for  any 
scheme  which  should  seem  to  leave  the  Protestant  minority  at  the 
mercy  of  the  peasant  and  Roman  Catholic  majority,  and  to  carry  us 
some  way  toward  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  islands.  These 
alarms  are  genuine  and  deep  seated.  One  who  (like  the  present 
writer)  thinks  them  overstrained  is,  of  course,  disposed  to  think  that 
they  may  be  allayed.  But  time  must  first  pass,  and  the  plan  that 
is  to  allay  them  may  have  to  be  framed  on  somewhat  different 
lines  from  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure.  It  is  even  possible, 
though  happily  not  probable,  that  a  conflict  more  sharp  and  painful 
than  any  of  recent  years  may  intervene  before  a  settlement  is 
reached. 

Nevertheless,  great  as  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way,  bitter  as  are 
the  reproaches  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  pursued  by  the  upper 
classes  in  England,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  current  is 
setting  toward  his  policy.  In  proceeding  to  state  the  grounds  for 
this  view,  I  must  frankly  own  that  I  am  no  longer  (as  in  most  of  the 
preceding  pages)  merely  setting  forth  facts  on  which  impartial  men 
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in  England  would  agree.  The  forecast  which  I  seek  to  give  may  be 
tinged  by  my  own  belief  that  the  grant  of  self-government  is  the 
best,  if  not  the  only  method,  now  open  to  us  of  establishing  peace 
between  the  islands,  relieving  the  English  Parliament  of  work  it  is 
ill  fitted  to  discharge,  allowing  Ireland  opportunities  to  learn  those 
lessons  in  politics  which  her  people  so  much  need.  The  future,  even 
the  near  future,  is  more  than  usually  dim.  Yet,  if  we  examine  those 
three  branches  of  the  Irish  question  which  have  been  enumerated 
above,  we  shall  see  how  naturally,  in  each  of  them,  the  concession  of 
self-government  seems  to  open,  I  will  not  say  the  most  direct,  but 
the  least  dangerous  way,  out  of  our  troubles. 

The  parliamentary  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland  have  the  feelings  of  foreigners  sitting  in  a  for- 
eign assembly,  whose  honors  and  usefulness  they  do  not  desire. 
While  these  are  their  feelings  they  cannot  work  properly  in  it,  and 
it  cannot  work  properly  with  them.  The  inconvenience  may  be  en- 
dured, but  the  English  will  grow  tired  of  it,  and  be  disposed  to  rid 
themselves  of  it,  if  they  see  their  way  to  do  so  without  greater  mis- 
chief. The  experience  of  the  Parliament  of  1880,  which  was  mainly 
occupied  with  Irish  business,  and  began,  being  a  strongly  Liberal 
Parliament,  with  a  bias  toward  the  Irish  popular  party,  showed  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  ignorant  of  Ireland 
to  legislate  wisely  for  it.  In  the  House  of  Lords  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle Nationalist ;  indeed,  up  till  last  February,  that  exalted  chamber 
contained  only  one  peer,  Lord  Dalhousie  (formerly  member  for  Liver- 
pool) who  had  ever  said  a  word  in  favor  of  Home  Rule.  The  more 
that  England  becomes  sensible,  as  she  must  become  sensible,  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  present  machinery  for  appreciating  the  needs  and 
giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  Irishmen,  the  more  disposed  will  she 
be  to  grant  them  some  machinery  of  their  own. 

As  regards  social  order,  I  have  shown  that  the  choice  which  lies 
before  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule  is  either  to  resume  the  policy 
of  coercing  the  peasantry  by  severe  special  legislation,  or  to  remove 
the  source  of  friction  by  buying  out  the  landlords  for  the  benefit  of 
the  tenants.  The  adoption  of  the  latter  alternative,  which  the  pres- 
ent Ministry  will  prefer,  if  Parliament  consents  to  provide  the  money 
(it  must  be  advanced  on  very  easy  terms,  in  order  to  induce  the 
tenants  to  buy),  would  remove  one  of  the  chief  objections  to  an  Irish 
Parliament,  by  leaving  no  estates  for  such  a  Parliament  to  confis- 
cate.    The  former  has  become  more  and  more  odious  to  the  English 
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democracy.  They  dislike  severity  ;  they  dislike  the  inequality  in- 
volved in  passing  harsher  laws  for  Ireland  than  those  that  apply  to 
England  and  Scotland.  Fresh  coercion  acts  may,  perhaps,  be  passed, 
if  disorder  should  be  rife  in  Ireland  ;  but  it  will  be  far  more  difficult 
to  pass  them,  and  the  recoil  afterward  will  be  more  violent  than  in 
former  days.  The  wish  to  discover  some  other  course  will  be  very 
strong,  and  the  obvious  other  course  will  be  to  leave  it  to  an  Irish 
authority  to  enforce  social  order  in  its  own  way — probably  a  more 
rough-and-ready  way  than  that  of  British  officials.  The  notion 
which  has  possessed  most  Englishmen,  that  Irish  self-government 
would  be  another  name  for  anarchy,  is  curiously  erroneous.  Con- 
flicts there  may  be,  but  a  vigorous  rule  will  emerge. 

Lastly,  as  to  local  government.  If  a  popular  system  is  estab- 
lished in  Ireland — one  similar  to  that  which  it  is  proposed  to  es- 
tablish in  England — the  control  of  its  assemblies  and  officials  will, 
over  four-fifths  of  the  island,  fall  into  Nationalist  hands.  Their 
power  will  be  enormously  increased,  for  they  will  then  command  the 
machinery  of  administration,  and  the  power  of  taxing.  What  with 
taxing  landlords,  aiding  recalcitrant  tenants,  stopping  the  wheels 
of  any  central  authority  which  may  displease  or  oppose  them,  they 
will  be  in  so  strong  a  position  that  the  creation  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment may  appear  to  be  a  comparatively  small  further  step,  may  even 
appear  (as  the  wisest  Nationalists  now  think  it  would  prove)  in  the 
light  of  a  check  upon  the  abuse  of  local  powers.  These  eventuali- 
ties would,  no  doubt,  when  English  opinion  has  realized  them,  make 
Parliament  pause  before  it  committed  rural  local  government  to 
the  Irish  democracy.  But  it  could  not  refuse  to  do  something;  and 
if  it  tried  to  restrain  popular  representative  bodies  by  the  veto  of 
a  bureaucracy  in  Dublin,  there  would  arise  occasions  for  quarrel  and 
irritation  more  serious  than  now  exist.  Those  who  once  begin  to 
repair  an  old  and  tottering  building  are  led  on,  little  by  little,  into 
changes  they  did  not  at  starting  contemplate.  So  it  will  be  if  once 
the  task  is  undertaken  of  reforming  the  confessedly  bad  and  inde- 
fensible system  of  Irish  administration.  We  may  stop  at  some  half- 
way house  on  the  way,  but  Home  Rule  stands  at  the  end  of  the 
road. 

Supposing,  then,  that  the  Nationalist  party,  retaining  its  present 
strength  and  unity,  perseveres  in  its  present  demands,  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  that  these  demands  will  be  granted.  But  will  it  persevere? 
It  may  break  up,  as  such  parties  have  broken  up  before.     It  may 
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lose  hope  and  wither  away.  Or  the  support  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
may  be  withdrawn — a  result  which  some  English  politicians  expect 
from  a  final  settlement  of  the  Land  question  in  the  interest  of  the 
tenants.  Any  of  these  contingencies  is  possible,  but  at  present 
hardly  probable.  The  moment  when  long-cherished  aims  begin  to 
seem  attainable  is  not  that  at  which  men  are  disposed  to  abandon 
them. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons  which  suggest  the  likelihood 
of  a  change  in  English  sentiment  on  the  whole  matter.  The  sur- 
prise with  which  the  bill  of  last  April  was  received  is  wearing  off. 
The  alarm  may  wear  off,  too.  John  Bull  set  his  teeth  at  the  notion 
of  a  surrender  to  the  Parnellites  and  their  Irish-American  allies,  for 
it  was  in  the  light  of  a  surrender  that  the  bill  struck  him.  Now 
that  he  has  relieved  his  temper  by  an  emphatic  No,  he  will  begin  to 
ponder  things  more  calmly.  He  will  listen  to  the  arguments  from 
Irish  history  that  are  to  be  addressed  to  him.  He  will  be  moved  by 
the  solid  grounds  of  policy  which  that  history  suggests,  will  under- 
stand that  what  he  has  deemed  insensate  hatred  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  long  misgovernment,  and  wili  disappear  with  time  and  the 
removal  of  its  causes.  Many  of  the  best  minds  of  both  nations  will 
be  at  work  to  discover  some  method  of  reconciling  Irish  self-govern- 
ment with  imperial  supremacy  and  union  open  to  fewer  objections 
than  those  brought  against  the  late  bill.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  they  may  greatly  improve  upon  that  measure,  which  was  pre- 
pared under  pressure  from  a  clamorous  Opposition.  What  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli once  called  the  historical  conscience  of  the  country  will  appre- 
ciate those  great  underlying  principles  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
policy  appeals.  It  has  been  accused  of  being  a  policy  of  despair: 
and  may  have  commended  itself  to  some  who  supported  it  as  being 
simply  a  means  of  ridding  England  of  responsibility.  But  to  others 
it  seemed,  and  more  truly,  a  policy  of  faith,  not,  indeed,  of  thought- 
less optimism,  but  of  faith  according  to  the  definition  which  calls  it 
"  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen."  Faith,  by  which  nations  as  well  as  men  must  live,  means 
nothing  less  than  a  conviction  that  great  principles,  permanent 
truths  of  human  nature,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  sound  politics,  and 
ought  to  be  boldly  and  consistently  applied,  even  when  temporary 
difficulties  surround  their  application.  Such  a  principle  is  the  belief 
in  the  power  of  freedom  and  self-government  to  cure  the  faults  of  a 
nation,  in  the  tendency  of  responsibility  to  teach  wisdom  and  make 
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men  see  that  justice  and  order  are  the  sources  of  prosperity.  Such 
a  principle  is  the  perception  that  national  hatreds  do  not  live  on  of 
themselves,  but  will  expire  when  oppression  has  ceased,  as  a  fire 
burns  out  without  fuel.  Such  a  principle  is  the  recognition  of  the 
force  of  national  sentiment,  and  of  the  duty  of  allowing  it  so  much 
satisfaction  as  is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  imperial  unity. 
Such,  again,  is  the  appreciation  of  those  natural  economic  laws  which 
show  that  nations,  when  disturbing  passions  have  ceased,  follow 
their  own  permanent  interests,  and  that  an  island  which  finds  its 
chief  market  in  England  and  draws  its  capital  from  England  will  pre- 
fer a  connection  with  England  to  the  poverty  and  insignificance  of 
isolation.  It  is  the  honor  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  built  his  policy 
of  conciliation  upon  such  principles  as  these,  as  upon  a  rock  ;  and 
already  the  good  effects  are  seen  in  the  new  friendliness  which  has 
arisen  between  the  English  masses  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  the 
better  temper  with  which,  despite  the  acrimony  of  some  prominent 
politicians,  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  are  discussed.  When 
one  looks  round  the  horizon  it  is  still  dark,  nor  can  it  be  said  from 
which  quarter  fair  weather  will  arrive.  But  the  air  is  fresher,  and 
the  clouds  are  breaking  overhead. 

James  Bryce. 


GENERAL   McCLELLAN* 

McCLELLAN  was  the  first  to  show  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of 
his  enemies.  This  respect  for  his  adversaries  (an  essential  quality  in 
a  great  military  commander)  was  in  him  the  result  of  old  personal 
intimacies  with  some  of  them,  but,  still  more,  the  result  of  a  keen 
sense  of  justice  joined  to  a  mild  firmness  of  character  and  tempe- 
rance of  spirit ;  and  in  setting  an  example  in  this  to  others  he  ac- 
complished a  brilliant  stroke  of  policy — he  prepared  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  to  appreciate  Grant's  generosity  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House.  And  a  most  beautiful  recompense  of  his  conduct  is  found  in 
the  presence  among  the  pall-bearers  who  escorted  him  to  his  last 
resting-place  the  strong  adversary  of  other  days,  gloriously  wounded 
at  "  Seven  Pines,"  the  Confederate  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 

Any  one,  either  in  the  North  or  the  South,  who,  inspired  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  should  have  ventured,  in  September,  1861,  to  pre- 
sage the  possibility  of  such  an  event  as  this  taking  place  in  the  recon- 
structed Union,  would  have  run  the  risk  of  being  stoned  to  death. 
The  States  loyal  to  the  Union  cause  still  trembled  under  the  terrible 
blow  dealt  by  Johnston  and  Beauregard  but  a  few  weeks  before,  on  the 
banks  of  Bull  Run.  Their  first  illusions  had  been  rudely  dissipated; 
but  no  one  then  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  that  was  to 
ensue,  nor  the  sacrifices  that  must  be  made  to  secure  victory.  Only 
a  few  old  officers  of  the  regular  army,  like  McClellan,  appreciated  the 
determination  and  endurance  of  those  who  were  looked  on  only 
as  rebels.  Indeed,  I  shall  surprise  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  had  attained  manhood  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  in 
affirming  that  the  North  and  the  South,  although  united  by  the 
common  bonds  of  blood,  history,  and  political  life,  were  yet  strangers 
to  each  other.  Singular  fatality !  a  bloody  duel  was  inevitable  be- 
fore these  two  factions  of  the  people  should  become  acquainted. 
The  North,  finding  itself  commercially  related  to  the  whole  world, 
feeling  the  rapid  growth  of  its  material  resources,  and  understanding 

*  Copyright  by  T.  H.  S.  Hamersly,  1887.  This  article  appears  by  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Hamersly,  of  The  United  Service  Magazine,  where  it  will  also  appear,  with  additions  for 
which  we  have  not  room. 
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that  the  power  of  the  United  States  depended  on  "  the  Union,"  sin- 
cerely believed  that  the  South,  too,  shared  its  almost  religious  vene- 
ration for  the  federal  compact.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
believed  their  brothers  of  the  South  to  be  incapable  of  an  attempt 
to  destroy  it.  The  Southerners,  on  their  part,  separated  from  the 
men  of  the  North  by  that  social  abyss,  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
meeting  them  only  at  Washington — in  other  words,  only  on  the  field 
of  political  conflict — accepted  seriously  the  caricature  of  "  the  Yan- 
kee," as  depicted  in  the  comic  journals  of  the  period  ;  they  thought 
him  incapable  of  leaving  his  counting-room,  or  of  sacrificing  his 
money,  his  time,  and  his  life  in  the  service  of  a  national  cause.  The 
old  West  Pointers,  almost  alone  of  all,  knew  each  other  well. 

No  one  has  denied  that  McClellan  was  a  marvellous  organizer. 
Every  veteran  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  will  be  able  to  recall  that 
extraordinary  time,  when  the  people  of  the  North  devoting  all  its 
native  energy  and  spirit  of  initiative  to  the  raising  of  enormous 
levies  of  future  combatants,  and  to  their  military  equipment,  batta- 
lions, squadrons  of  cavalry  and  batteries  of  artillery,  sprung,  as  it 
were,  from  the  earth  in  a  night,  poured  in  from  all  sides  upon  the 
barren  wastes  of  vacant  building-lots  that  then  went  to  the  making 
up  of  fully  three-quarters  of  the  federal  capital. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  herculean  task  of  organization  that 
two  French  aides-de-camp  were  assigned  to  duty  as  military  attache's 
on  McClellan's  staff.  His  brilliant  operations  in  Western  Virginia 
against  Lee — who  had  not  yet  revealed  the  full  extent  of  his  military 
genius,  and  whom  McClellan  was  destined  to  find  again  in  his  front 
but  a  year  later — the  successes  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Rich  Mountain, 
gave  evidence  of  what  might  be  expected  of  the  inexperienced  troops 
placed  in  McClellan's  hands.  He  had  already  shown  rare  strategic 
ability,  and  the  President  had  confided  to  him  the  task  of  creating 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  the  disorganized  bands  who  had 
fallen  back  on  Washington  under  the  brave  and  unfortunate  McDow- 
ell. Surrounded  for  the  most  part  by  young  officers,  he  was  himself 
the  most  youthful  of  us  all,  not  only  by  reason  of  his  physical  vigor, 
the  vivacity  of  his  impressions,  the  noble  candor  of  his  character, 
and  his  glowing  patriotism,  but,  I  may  even  add,  by  his  inexperience 
of  men.  His  military  bearing  breathed  a  spirit  of  frankness,  bene- 
volence, and  firmness.  His  look  was  piercing,  his  voice  gentle;  the 
word  of  command  clear  and  definite,  his  temper  equable.  His  en- 
couragement was  almost  affectionate,  his  reprimand  couched  in  terms 
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of  perfect  politeness.  Discreet,  as  a  military  or  political  chief  should 
be,  he  was  slow  in  bestowing  his  confidence ;  but,  once  given,  it  was 
never  withdrawn.  Himself  perfectly  loyal  to  his  friends,  he  knew 
how  to  inspire  others  with  an  absolute  devotion. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  McClellan  succeeded  too  quickly  and  too 
soon  to  the  command  of  the  principal  army  of  the  republic.  His 
lieutenants  were  as  new  to  the  work  as  he — they  had  not  been  tested.- 
Public  opinion  in  the  army  itself — a  judge  all  the  more  relentless  for 
the  very  reason  that  discipline  gives  it  no  opportunity  to  express 
itself — had  as  yet  been  able  neither  to  pronounce  on  them,  nor  to 
ratify  the  preferences  of  the  general-in-chief.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  would  it  not  really  have  been  better  could  McClellan  have 
received  a  check  at  first,  as  Grant  did  at  Belmont,  rather  than  to 
have  begun  with  the  brilliant  campaign  in  West  Virginia  which  won 
for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Young  Napoleon  "  ?  Just  at  the  time 
when  I  joined  his  staff  the  exacting  confidence  of  the  people  and 
the  Government  was  laying  on  him  an  almost  superhuman  task.  In 
forging  the  puissant  weapon  which,  later,  snatched  from  his  grasp, 
was  destined,  in  the  hands  of  the  Great  Hammerer,  to  bray  the  army 
of  Lee,  he  acquired  an  imperishable  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
compatriots.  He  wrought,  will  it  be  said,  for  the  glory  of  his  suc- 
cessors? No!  He  labored  for  his  country,  even  as  the  private  sol- 
dier who  dies  for  her,  with  no  thought  of  fame.  In  order  to  give  to 
his  weapon  every  perfection,  he  soon  learned  to  resist  the  impa- 
tient solicitations  of  both  the  people  and  the  Government. 

At  the  end  of  September,  1861,  McClellan,  yet  under  the  orders 
of  General  Scott,  represented  the  ardent  and  impatient  spirit  of  men 
chafing  at  the  slowness  of  a  chief  whose  faculties  had  been  chilled  by 
the  infirmities  of  age.  Nevertheless,  his  first  care  was  to  place  the 
capital  beyond  all  peradventure  of  being  carried  by  sudden  attack ; 
on  the  one  hand,  for  the  sake  of  reassuring  the  inhabitants  and  the 
political  organism  within  its  limits ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  army 
might  be  at  liberty  to  act  independently  when  it  should  be  called  to 
the  field,  leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  only  to  secure  the  defence  of 
the  city.  He  knew  that  an  army  tied  up  about  a  place  it  has  to  pro- 
tect is  virtually  paralyzed.  The  events  of  1870  have  only  too  fully 
confirmed  this  view.  An  engineer  of  distinction,  McClellan  himself 
devised  in  all  its  details  the  system  of  defensive  works  from  Alex- 
andria to  Georgetown.  He  gave  his  daily  personal  supervision  to 
the  execution  of  this  work,  alternating  out-door  activity  with  office 
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business.  Tireless  in  the  saddle,  he  was  equally  indefatigable  with 
the  pen.  Possessed  of  a  methodical  and  exact  mind,  he  compre- 
hended the  organization  of  his  army  in  every  minute  detail.  The 
creation  of  all  the  material  of  war  necessary  to  its  existence  and 
action  was  extraordinary  proof  of  the  wonderful  readiness  of  the 
Americans  in  an  emergency.  Hordes  of  politicians  "  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance" at  headquarters,  in  the  guise  of  friends,  advisers,  or  to 
ask  favors. 

McClellan,  though  enrolled  openly  as  one  of  the  Democratic 
party,  had  not  till  now  allowed  his  adherents  to  compromise  him  in 
any  way,  and  found  himself,  ex  officio,  in  close  personal  relations 
with  a  large  number  of  Republican  leaders.  I  do  not  remember, 
however,  to  have  met  in  his  company  my  illustrious  and  excellent 
friend,  Charles  Sumner.  Of  all  his  associates,  the  most  benevolent, 
the  most  modest  in  bearing,  was  he  whom  history  will  celebrate 
above  the  rest,  Abraham  Lincoln ;  "  honest  old  Abe,"  as  the  soldiers 
affectionately  called  him.  Can  I  ever  forget  those  evenings  when, 
restless  and  preoccupied  with  expectation  of  important  news,  Lin- 
coln would  walk  over  from  the  White  House,  and,  not  finding  the 
general,  perhaps,  would  sit  among  us  pleasantly  with  his  never-fail- 
ing good-humor,  and  tell  one  of  those  characteristic  stories  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  barb  with  clever  irony  ! 

But  the  season  advanced.  The  army  was  being  formed.  At  the 
end  of  September  the  enemy  had  fallen  back  on  Fairfax  Court- 
House,  bequeathing  to  us  at  Munson's  Hill  a  few  Quaker  guns  of 
logs  and  pasteboard.  The  time  for  action  seemed  to  have  come. 
The  rigors  of  winter  in  Virginia  hardly  make  themselves  felt  before 
the  beginning  of  December.  By  the  17th  of  October  the  enemy  had 
again  retreated.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  replied  with  a  commen- 
surate advance.  But  this  was  a  faux  pas.  The  blunder  was  con- 
summated at  Ball's  Bluff.  McClellan's  orders  had  been  given  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  topography  of  the  environs  of  Edward's 
Ferry  (all  the  maps  being  inexact)  and  of  the  force  of  the  enemy  in 
front  of  Leesburg.  In  fact,  at  that  time  the  organization  of  the 
secret  service  was  entirely  insufficient  to  the  occasion,  in  spite  of 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Allan  Pinkcrton.  McClellan  had 
established  McCall's  division  beyond  Drainesville,  and  believed  it 
to  be  within  supporting  distance  of  Baker's  brigade.  The  latter 
had  been  crushed  on  the  21st,  before  any  one  on  the  left  bank 
of   the   Potomac   knew    of    his   fate.      This   disaster,    unimportant 
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of  itself,  led  to  the  most  acrimonious  recrimination.  It  proved, 
above  all,  how  slight  and  imperfect  were  the  connections  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  army  and  the  parts  he  was  called  on  to 
manoeuvre.  On  that  day  a  fatal  hesitation  took  possession  of 
McClellan.  If  he  did  not  then  decide  to  postpone  the  campaign 
till  the  following  spring,  his  conduct  of  affairs  was  such  as  soon  to 
leave  him  no  alternative  except  recourse  to  this  lamentable  necessity. 
Shortly  thereafter  a  great  change  came  over  the  military  situation : 
a  change  which  should  have  encouraged  him  to  the  promptest  offen- 
sive action,  but  which,  unfortunately  for  him,  produced  only  a  di- 
rectly contrary  result. 

On  the  evening  of  November  1st  the  whole  political  world  of 
Washington  was  in  a  flutter  of  agitation.  It  labored  still  under  the 
effects  of  the  displacement  of  General  Fremont,  guilty  of  having  in- 
truded upon  political  ground  by  the  issue  of  an  abolitionist  procla- 
mation. The  disgrace  of  "  The  Pathfinder,"  so  popular  with  the 
Western  Republicans,  had  caused  some  friction  in  Congress,  and 
provoked  rejoicing  among  the  numerous  political  enemies  he  counted 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when  it  was  learned  that  a  measure  of 
still  graver  importance  had  been  forced  on  the  Government.  For 
some  hours  it  had  been  known  at  headquarters  that  Scott  had  re- 
signed his  commission  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  federal  armies. 
McClellan  would  naturally  have  been  designated  his  successor.  Of 
great  stature  and  a  martial  figure,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico  joined 
to  his  physical  advantages  rare  military  and  diplomatic  attainments. 
He  had  known  how  to  conquer  Mexico  without  suffering  a  check  ; 
he  had  been  able  to  establish  a  government  that  would  warrant 
evacuation  of  the  country,  capable  of  maintaining  itself  without  ex- 
traneous assistance,  and  he  had  secured  a  treaty  with  leonine  condi- 
tions for  the  Americans.  But  age  had  attacked  him  physically  and 
mentally.  Obese  and  impotent,  the  brilliant  Scott  was,  in  1861,  but 
the  shadow  of  his  former  self.  While  recognizing  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  republic  at  the  explosion  of  the  civil  war,  by 
fidelity  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  spite  of  his  Virginian  origin,  the 
young  generals  reproached  him  with  paralyzing  their  ardor  and  inter- 
fering with  their  projects.  The  President  and  his  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Seward,  who,  through  political  habitude,  was  also  a  temporizer, 
regretted  the  resignation  of  Scott,  and  augured  ill  of  the  youth  and 
rashness  of  McClellan.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
imagine  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  old  warrior  removed  the  last  re- 
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maining  obstacle  which  opposed  the  realization  of  his  vast  strategic 
conceptions.  But,  as  is  not  seldom  the  case  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  both  these  expectations  were  equally  mistaken.  In  brief, 
McClellan,  once  invested  with  supreme  command,  proved  himself 
more  of  a  temporizer  than  his  predecessor,  and,  as  will  soon  be  seen, 
his  premature  promotion  to  this  post  was  the  cause  of  all  his  subse- 
quent mortification  and  misfortune. 

The  day  after  (November  2d)  we  were  at  his  side,  mounted,  and, 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  duty  to  accompany  to  the  railway 
station  him  whose  place  McClellan  was  about  to  occupy.  As  we 
went  along  every  one  chatted  about  the  matter,  and  sought  to  pene- 
trate the  future  and  to  divine  the  fortunes  and  role  of  the  young 
general  in  the  terrible  crisis  through  which  the  republic  was  passing. 
It  would  have  been  easier  to  pierce  the  night  and  fog  which  enve- 
loped us.  An  hour  later  McClellan  was  at  his  office.  A  new  task  of 
enormous  proportions,  whose  difficulty  he  had  not,  perhaps,  paused 
to  contemplate,  stared  him  in  the  face,  and  threatened  him  with  de- 
struction. Without  giving  him  the  full  rank  enjoyed  by  Scott,  the 
President  had  given  him  full  command  of  the  armies  of  the  repub- 
lic. It  should  be  said  that  he  had  the  right  to  this  position  as 
the  oldest  major-general  of  the  regular  army.  In  assuming  his  new 
function  he  did  not  give  up  his  own  personal  and  particular  direc- 
tion of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Here  he  was  right ;  for  he  could 
neither  have  found  any  one  to  whom  he  might  safely  confide  his  own 
proper  work  of  organization,  nor  could  he  have  left  the  command  of 
the  first  army  of  the  republic  without  condemning  himself  to  per- 
petual prison  in  the  bureau  at  Washington. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  his  two  functions  were  in- 
compatible. As  an  old  French  proverb  has  it,  "  Qui  trop  etnbrasse, 
mal  etreint."  When,  two  years  later,  Grant  himself  undertook  to 
conduct  the  decisive  campaign  against  Richmond,  at  the  same 
time  continuing  to  direct  in  chief  all  the  armies  of  the  State, 
not  only  was  he  surrounded  by  the  aureole  of  his  splendid  vic- 
tories and  incontestable  military  authority,  not  only  had  a  cruel 
experience  proved  to  the  people  the  necessity  for  concentrating 
the  military  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  but  the  different 
armies  Grant  controlled  were  now  confided  to  approved  chiefs 
whom  he  could  trust  with  perfect  liberty  of  action,  while,  in  case 
of  need,  he  might  leave  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
the  conqueror  of  Gettysburg.     In  Washington,  Halleck  presided  as 
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Chief  of  Staff,  reduced  by  Grant  to  a  subordinate  function,  it  is  true, 
but  a  function  which  he  possessed  special  aptitude  to  fill.  The  situ- 
ation of  McClellan  was  different.  He  perceived  this  on  the  day 
when,  entering  on  the  campaign,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  At  first  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency  by 
dint  of  incessant  work ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  renounce  the  daily 
routine  which  had  served  to  maintain  his  relations  with  all  his 
divisions,  and  had  contributed  to  facilitate  and  hasten  forward  his 
schemes  of  organization.  McClellan,  confined  to  his  office,  under- 
took the  orderly  and  methodical  concentration  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  men  enrolled  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  in  the  formation 
of  his  armies,  and  in  constructing  a  scheme  for  their  concerted 
action.  General  Halleck,  but  just  then  arrived  in  Washington,  was 
sent  to  the  West  with  extensive  powers.  McClellan  assigned  to  him 
one  of  his  best  lieutenants,  General  Buell.  Finally,  he  prepared  the 
great  naval  expeditions  which  should  give  to  the  federal  arms  Port 
Royal,  Roanoke,  and  New  Orleans.  Scarcely  had  he  begun  the  work 
when  the  fact  was  borne  in  on  him  that  the  armies  of  the  West  were, 
as  regarded  materials,  less  well  prepared  for  the  offensive  than  those 
of  the  East,  and  as  it  seemed  requisite  that  they  should  act  together, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  from  the  first  days  of  his  assuming  command, 
the  scheme  of  postponing  till  spring  the  operations  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  explicitly  determined  on.  McClellan  ought  to 
have,  and  did,  conceal  from  every  one  this  resolution,  the  objections 
to  which  he  understood  better  than  any  one.  But  his  soldiers  were 
not  slow  to  comprehend  ;  often  the  crowd  has  sagacious  instincts, 
and  may  divine  the  calculations  of  even  the  most  wary  statesman. 
The  army  proved  it  in  this  case  by  constructing,  with  all  the  ready 
skill  of  American  backwoodsmen,  log-huts  to  protect  them  from  the 
inclemencies  of  the  season.  They  did  well.  When  the  snow  and 
ice  rendered  military  operations  impossible,  veritable  pioneers'  vil- 
lages had  grown  up  everywhere  in  the  midst  of  the  timber,  and  af- 
forded the  soldiers  excellent  shelter.  The  army  had  coolly  taken  the 
liberty  of  going  into  winter  quarters,  without  consulting  anybody. 

The  complications  of  foreign  politics  contributed  their  share  to 
restrain  McClellan,  at  a  period  when  the  season  would  yet  have  per- 
mitted him  to  act  on  the  offensive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
16th  of  November  when  the  news  reached  Washington  of  the  inci- 
dent afterwards  known  as  the  Trent  affair.  .  .  .  The  capture  of 
the  Confederate  Commissioners  on  the  high  seas  under  a  neutral  flag, 
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in  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of  nations — a  violation  brutal  in  its 
method  and  useless  in  its  results,  most  dangerous  in  its  conse- 
quences— was  hailed  by  public  opinion  as  a  splendid  victory  for  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  But  this  should  cause  no  surprise.  These  ill-con- 
sidered enthusiasms  are  inevitable  under  our  modern  conditions  of 
society,  where  a  blatant  press,  like  a  brazen  gong,  re-echoes  and 
multiplies  ad  infinitum  the  beating  of  every  heart,  without  giving 
time  for  sober  second  thought  to  correct  weak  yielding  to  first  im- 
pressions. Only  the  chosen  few  are  capable  of  resisting  these  first 
impulses,  and  have  the  self-control  necessary  to  calculate  the  conse- 
quences of  events  without  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  tempest  of  public  outcry.  Two  men  at  Washington  com- 
prehended from  the  first  the  danger  to  their  country  of  the  incon- 
siderate act  of  Wilkes.  These  were  Seward  and  McClellan.  The 
former,  burdened  with  an  immense  responsibility,  patriotically  dis- 
simulated his  opinion  with  extraordinary  finesse ;  he  permitted  the 
excitement  to  spend  itself,  and,  thanks  to  the  slowness  of  communi- 
cation with  England,  gained  time  enough  to  extricate  his  Govern- 
ment at  the  critical  juncture,  by  enveloping  the  decision  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  extorting  from  "  the  powers  that  be  "  in  a  specious  web 
of  plausibilities,  calculated  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  caused  at 
home  by  England's  exactions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  satisfy  her 
just  demands.  He  succeeded  in  sparing  his  countiy  and  the  world 
the  horrors  of  a  war,  the  results  of  which  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  who  did  not  anticipate  a  war,  compared  the  two 
nations  to  "  two  fierce  dogs  confined  in  neighboring  back-yards,  and 
continually  growling  at  each  other  through  the  fence.  Once  let  them 
find  a  chink  in  the  boards,  they  glare  through  it  with  rolling  eyes  and 
gleaming  incisors,  till  one  would  suppose  they  wished  to  swallow 
each  other.  By  no  means  !  Brought  face  to  face,  they  suddenly  put 
on  a  look  of  unconscious  astonishment,  and  each  one  beats  a  hasty 
retreat  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  But  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  two  adversaries  do  not  injure  each  other  through  some  opening, 
a  Vimprovistc ;  for  the  teeth  once  in  it  would  be  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them." 

It  was  not  for  McClellan  to  implicate  himself  in  questions  of 
a  purely  political  character,  but  he  probably  foresaw  the  conse- 
quences of  a  war  which  he  perceived  in  the  distance.  It  was  a 
question  of  England,  mistress  of  the  seas,  inundating  the  Southern 
States  with  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  with  money  and  volunteers, 
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blockading  the  federal  ports,  and  in  the  spring  making  Canada  the 
base  of  operations  for  her  regular  army.  The  States  of  the  North 
would  have  found  themselves  hemmed  in  along  a  vast  line  of  bound- 
ary by  two  hostile  powers,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  McClellan's  care,  in  view  of  such  an  emergency,  was  to 
perfect  and  strengthen  his  army ;  but,  above  all,  not  to  compromise 
the  safety  of  his  forces  by  any  attempt  at  operations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Potomac.  Grand  reviews  established,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  inexperienced,  the  fact  of  progress  in  the  equipment,  instruc- 
tion, and  drill  of  the  troops.  At  Bailey's  Cross-roads  might  have 
been  seen  a  rendezvous  of  50,000  men,  with  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  campaign,  a  large  number  of  cavalry,  and  a  formidable  array 
of  artillery.  No  such  spectacle  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  United 
States  ,  the  novelty  of  the  display  caused  the  liveliest  interest 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Washington.  But  for  a  European,  not 
the  least  curious  part  of  the  pageant  was  the  President,  with  his 
entire  Cabinet,  in  citizens'  dress,  boldly  caracoling  at  the  head  of  a 
brilliant  military  cortege,  and  riding  down  the  long  lines  of  troops  to 
the  rattle  of  drums,  the  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  loud  huzzas 
of  the  whole  army.  While  his  aides-de-camp  were  engaged  in  the 
field,  McClellan  worked  ceaselessly  with  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  Simon  Cameron  and  Gideon  Welles,  preparing  great  expedi- 
tions, half  military  and  half  naval,  that  should  plant  the  national 
flag  on  the  principal  points  of  the  enemy's  coast,  and  secure  con- 
venient bases  for  future  operations.  The  success  won  at  Port  Royal 
encouraged  the  Federal  Government  in  these  projects,  while  Mc- 
Clellan himself  had  brought  back  from  the  Crimea  a  personal  ex- 
perience which  enabled  him,  better  than  any  one  else,  to  preside 
over  the  details  of  preparation. 

Mr.  Seward,  having  courageously  ended  the  Trent  affair  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  now  recovered  from  its  first  attack  of  folly, 
the  only  obstacle  to  be  feared — the  danger  of  a  maritime  war — was 
finally  removed.  The  troops  destined  for  the  attack  on  New  Orleans 
were  sent  to  Ship  Island  in  detail.  Burnside  embarked  at  New 
York,  during  the  early  days  of  1862,  with  the  little  army  that  should 
seize  Roanoke,  and  march  on  the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  But  an 
unusually  severe  winter  had  supervened  pending  the  Trent  business. 
While  the  naval  expeditions  intended  to  land  troops  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Southern  States  might  still  have  been  fitted  out,  though  the 
severe  gales  of  the  season  would  have   subjected  them  to  serious 
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danger,  deep  snows  and  intense  cold  made  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  next  to  impossible.  Even  had  it  been 
desirable  to  expose  raw  troops  to  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign, 
it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  provision  an  advancing  army, 
on  account  of  the  impassable  condition  of  the  roads.  This  set  Mc- 
Clellan,  as  well  as  many  of  his  subordinates,  to  thinking  of  transpor- 
tation by  water,  down  the  Western  rivers,  or  through  the  deep 
estuaries  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

One  day,  I  think  it  was  the  20th  of  December,  General  McClellan, 
ordinarily  so  assiduous,  did  not  appear  at  headquarters.  The  next 
day  it  was  learned  that  he  was  ill.  Three  days  later  his  life  was  in 
danger.  Exhausted  with  work,  his  robust  physique  was  seized  with  a 
typhoid  of  the  most  serious  type.  .  .  .  His  absence  paralyzed  work 
at  headquarters.  He  had  not  regularly  delegated  his  powers.  His 
father-in-law  and  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Marcy,  did  not  dare  to  act 
definitively  in  his  name.  He  was  under  the  disadvantage  of  not 
having  created  a  general  field  staff  service,  with  duly  appointed  Chief 
of  Staff.  This  might  have  aided  him  in  securing  a  consistent  en- 
semble of  military  operations.  .  .  .  On  his  return  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  realized  that  during  his  absence  many  important 
changes  had  taken  place.  Since  the  13th  of  January,  Mr.  Cameron 
had  been  replaced  by  Mr.  Stanton,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  who  was 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  coming  men  of  the  Democratic  party. 
McClellan,  who  knew  and  appreciated  him,  had,  before  his  illness, 
contributed  materially  to  Stanton's  nomination  by  recommending 
him  earnestly  to  the  President.  But  he  was  not  slow  to  regret  this. 
Mr.  Stanton,  endowed  with  a  remarkable  faculty  for  work,  rendered 
incontestable  service  in  the  organization  of  the  armies ;  but,  afraid 
of  the  growing  importance  of  those  who  commanded  them,  and 
wishing  to  impose  his  authority,  he  was  instrumental,  more  than  any 
one  else,  in  developing  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  mind  the  idea  of  directing 
military  operations  in  person,  from  the  depths  of  the  White  House 
itself — a  fatal  idea,  of  which  the  disastrous  consequence  was  the  utter 
defeat  of  the  federal  armies  in  Virginia  during  the  summer  of  1862. 
The  personal  intervention  of  the  President,  provoked  by  the  incon- 
siderate impatience  of  the  public  and  the  precipitate  solicitation  of 
McClellan's  political  adversaries,  first  declared  itself  in  a  singular 
order,  kept  a  secret  at  the  time,  but  given  to  the  press  on  the  day  it 
was  intended  the  blow  should  be  struck.  This  order,  dated  the  27th 
of  January,  directed  all  the  armies  of  the  republic  to  take  the  field 
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on  the  same  day,  that  is,  on  the  22d  of  February,  in  honor  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday !  In  the  West  everything  was  in  readiness.  The 
rivers  were  open.  But  the  order  of  the  President  was  not  necessary 
to  warrant  Grant,  already  under  orders  from  McClellan,  in  beginning 
the  campaign,  and  Grant  anticipated  that  order.  His  debut  was  as 
a  lightning  stroke.  His  victory  at  Fort  Donelson,  followed  by  the 
capitulation  of  15,000  Confederates,  was  the  revenge  for  Bull  Run. 
The  impression  created  throughout  the  whole  army  was  profound. 
The  federal  volunteers  took  heart  again.  The  confidence  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  redoubled.  The  general  was  now  restored 
to  health.  The  weather  had  moderated.  The  time  had  at  last  come 
for  this  army  to  act.  .  .  .  But  the  immense  flotilla  which  should 
transport  it  to  Urbanna,  or  to  Fortress  Monroe,  another  point  of  de- 
barkation equally  considered  with  the  other,  was  not  yet  ready,  and 
no  one  more  than  McClellan  regretted  the  delay.  It  is  well  known 
that  he  was  obliged  to  fight  many  objections  in  order  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  his  favorite  plan.  He  was  obliged  to  exhibit  the 
details  of  his  projects  before  numerous  councils  of  war,  some  of 
them  political  and  some  of  them  military,  some  of  the  members  of 
which  were,  perhaps,  not  possessed  of  absolute  discretion.  He  was 
obliged  to  reassure  and  convince  all  those  who  feared  lest  Wash- 
ington should  be  left  without  sufficient  protection.  He  finally 
obtained  the  Government's  approval. 

At  the  very  moment  when  all  seemed  ready  for  the  realization  of 
his  grand  design,  two  unforeseen  circumstances  arose  to  thwart  the 
calculations  of  McClellan.  The  first  was  the  sudden  evacuation  of 
Manassas  by  the  Confederates.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  could  be 
attributed  to  indiscretions  following  the  councils  of  war  at  Wash- 
ington. I  prefer,  rather,  to  ascribe  it  to  the  military  sagacity  of  the 
great  warrior  who  then  commanded  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
His  positions  at  Manassas  were  only  protected  by  the  snow  and  ice 
which  paralyzed  the  Federals.  With  the  opening  of  the  season  he 
would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  behind  the  Rappahannock.  This 
movement  brought  the  Southern  Army  nearer  to  Richmond,  at  the 
same  time  placing  it  on  the  Urbanna  route,  thus  making  a  landing 
there  impossible  for  us,  and  permitting  Lee  to  anticipate  McClellan 
on  the  Virginia  peninsula.  The  latter  would  not  give  up  his  plan. 
Fortress  Monroe,  occupied  by  the  Federals,  was  chosen  as  the  new 
point  of  debarkation,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  on  the  road  from 
Manassas  to  Fredericksburg  had  no  other  object  than  to  deceive  him 
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as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Federals.  The  army,  after  having  feigned 
pursuit,  was  ordered  to  concentrate  near  Alexandria,  the  rendezvous 
of  the  grand  flotilla  which  McClellan  awaited  with  so  much  im- 
patience. 

But  on  the  13th  of  March  another  unexpected  event  again  caused 
consternation  among  the  officers  of  the  staff.  The  indefatigable 
news-dealers,  who  followed  the  army  almost  to  the  very  line  of 
battle,  had  brought  papers  from  Washington,  in  which  we  read  a 
decree  of  the  President  relieving  McClellan  from  the  direction  in 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  to  the 
public  his  order  of  January  27th,  the  pretext  being  that  McClellan 
had  not  taken  the  field  on  the  appointed  22d  of  February,  as  had 
been  explicitly  directed.  It  was  recalled  to  mind  that  on  this  very 
day,  McClellan,  on  going  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, had  been  greeted  by  a  triple  salvo  of  applause,  a  de- 
monstration flattering  enough,  but  damaging  to  a  general,  whose 
functions  forbid  even  the  suspicion  of  political  partisanship.  The 
measure  in  question  was  inept,  since  it  virtually  restricted  McClel- 
lan within  a  line  of  operations,  excluding  West  Virginia,  then  as- 
signed to  Fremont.  The  measure  was  especially  disastrous  in  sup- 
pressing all  general  direction  of  military  operations  and  disintegrat- 
ing the  ensemble.  Scott  had  been  decided  to  be  too  superannuated 
to  attend  to  this  general  direction.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  it  entirely  that  command  had  been  confided  to  younger 
and  more  energetic  hands.  Unfortunately,  at  this  moment  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  the  weakness  to  think  that  he  himself  could  effectively 
exercise  the  supreme  control,  assigned  him  in  form,  it  is  true,  by 
a  figment  of  the  national  Constitution.  As  for  McClellan,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  was  mortifying  in  its  method,  Lincoln  having  delayed 
its  promulgation  till  after  the  departure  of  his  general,  and  having 
left  it  to  be  communicated  to  the  latter  by  the  daily  papers.  Yet 
McClellan  would  have  consoled  himself,  had  not  this  measure  been* 
followed  by  others  still  more  harassing,  and  of  a  nature  to  completely 
cripple  intelligent  action.  But  he  was  relieved  of  an  immense 
responsibility ;  he  was  left  at  the  head  of  an  army  eager  to  follow 
his  lead,  eager  for  battle,  and  confident  of  victory  under  his  orders. 
He  alone  seemed  to  preserve  his  sang-froid  in  the  midst  of  officers 
of  all  grades  who  flocked  to  his  headquarters  at  Fairfax  Court-House 
as  the  news  spread  rapidly  from  camp-fire  to  camp-fire.  Among 
these  officers  were  stanch  supporters,  secret  foes,  those  jealous  of 
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his  fame,  would-be  worshipers  of  the  rising  sun,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  indiscreet  and  compromising  friends.  In  this  evil  hour  Mc- 
Clellan  felt  how  sternly  patriotic  duty  demanded  of  him  that  he 
should  hide  the  mortification  he  felt  at  this  cruel  wound  to  his  feel- 
ings as  an  officer  and  a  man.  He  sought  for  consolation  only  in  the 
sympathy  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers.     .     .     . 

After  the  Peninsular  campaign,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  might, 
with  proper  reinforcements,  have  regained  the  advantages  it  had 
lost,  and  have  profited  by  the  great  sacrifices  already  made.  The 
James  might  have  been  crossed  at  Harrison's  Landing,  Richmond 
might  have  been  approached  from  the  South.  The  course  of  subse- 
quent events  proves  how  accurate  had  been  McClellan's  forethought 
and  judgment  in  determining  the  original  plan  of  this  campaign. 
Two  years  later,  Grant,  in  spite  of  whatever  may  be  said,  was  forced 
to  adopt  the  very  same  plan — after  having  sacrificed  60,000  men  to 
the  fire  of  the  enemy — in  order  to  reach  the  same  bank  of  the 
James !  This  it  was  that  secured  his  final  victory.  But  he  who 
lays  the  foundations  is  rarely  permitted  to  crown  the  work. 

At  this  point  I  must  stop.  Matters  of  grave  political  import, 
and  family  affairs,  not  to  be  postponed,  obliged  the  Due  de  Chartres 
and  myself  to  take  advantage  of  the  permission  of  the  President  to 
resign  our  posts,  which  had  been  provisionally  accepted  when  the 
ranks  of  the  Federal  Army  were  generously  opened  to  us.  We 
were  forced  to  part  with  McClellan  at  Haxall's  Landing.  The  regret 
he  expressed,  the  letter  in  which  his  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  accepting  our  resignations,  were  pleased  to  acknowledge 
our  services,  were  an  inestimable  recompense  for  the  zeal  with 
which  we  had  endeavored  to  fulfil  our  allotted  task.  The  most  pre- 
cious possession  we  brought  back  with  us  to  the  shores  of  the  Old 
World  was  the  friendship  of  so  many  gallant  soldiers  whose  labors 
we  had  the  honor  to  share — but  above  all  must  we  estimate  the 
friendship  of  their  honored  chief,  whose  death  fills  us  with  heartfelt 
grief. 

Long  afterwards  I  was  happy  in  being  able  to  meet  General 
McClellan  once  again,  and  to  receive  him  and  his  family  in  my  own 
house  and  on  my  native  soil.  I  shall  ever  cherish  the  recollection 
of  our  many  interviews  and  chats  over  the  later  brilliant  campaign 
in  which  it  was  not  my  good-fortune  to  be  of  his  military  family, 
and  which  was  so  inopportunely  interrupted  by  his  removal.     He 
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spoke  with  rare  forbearance  of  the  disgrace  put  upon  him  by  the 
successive  withdrawal  of  his  best  troops  to  be  placed  under  the 
orders  of  an  incapable  general  at  Manassas;  of  the  recognition  and 
homage  to  his  attainments  and  superior  military  ability  forced  on 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  public  opinion  at  a  time  of  great  peril.  After  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years,  these  reminiscences  brought  the  old  youthful 
fire  to  his  eye  and  cheek.  He  burned  with  enthusiasm  at  the  recol- 
lection of  his  fifteen  days'  campaign  in  Maryland,  begun  with  a  de- 
moralized army,  and  ended  by  the  forced  retreat  of  Lee  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Potomac.  But  a  profound  sadness  came  over  him  when 
he  spoke  of  the  fatal  day  when  an  order  of  the  President  struck  a 
brutal  blow  at  the  victor  of  Antietam,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  suc- 
cessfully conceived  plan  of  military  strategy.  No  one  is  ignorant  of 
the  dignity  and  patriotism  with  which  McClellan  bowed  his  head  at 
the  cruel  mandate.  The  heart  of  the  soldier  and  loyal  citizen  had 
been  profoundly  hurt.  What  could  have  been  more  cruelly  mortify- 
ing than  to  feel  one's  self  capable  of  being  of  the  highest  service  to 
one's  country  in  time  of  her  extreme  need — to  have  proved  this, 
only  to  be  made  the  victim  of  stupid  political  jealousy!  One  easily 
understands  the  mistake  McClellan  made  before  the  end  of  the 
war — it  was  a  mistake— in  not  refusing  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
opposed  to  that  of  Lincoln  in  the  presidential  election.  Happily, 
he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  talents  admitted,  .  .  .  and  to 
receive  in  Europe  the  homage  of  every  soldier  who  had  intelligently 
studied  the  great  civil  war  of  America.  Appreciated  by  the  world, 
honored  by  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey,  he  was  fortunate  in  remain- 
ing a  stranger  to  the  dangers  of  political  partisanship,  which  have 
compromised  the  reputation  of  more  than  one  accomplished  soldier. 
To  the  last  he  remained  worthy  to  be  called,  above  all  else,  Vir 
fortis —  Vir  bonus  ! 

Philippe,  Comte  de  Paris. 


THE   EXTIRPATION    OF   CRIMINALS. 

THE  movement  of  Prison  Reform  has  in  view,  1st,  the  reform  of 
prisons;  2d,  the  reform  of  prisoners.  The  ultimate  object  is  the 
extirpation  of  the  criminal  class,  and  the  reduction  of  criminal  of- 
fences. Aside  from  humanitarian  considerations,  society  demands 
this  on  the  ground  of  security  and  on  the  ground  of  economy. 

During  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  great  improvement  has  been 
made  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  northern  States,  in  the 
construction  and  management  of  State  prisons,  and  a  little  in  county 
jails  and  lock-ups.  This  has  been  a  necessary  first  step  in  the  reform. 
It  was  due  to  our  civilization,  to  our  self-respect  and  sense  of  decency. 
Most  of  the  prisons  and  jails  were  barbarous,  many  of  them  are  so 
still — barbarous  in  management,  and  disregard  of  moral  ideas,  if  not 
in  physical  conditions.  In  one  point  of  view,  nothing  else  is  so  rep- 
resentative of  the  vigor  and  intelligence  of  this  century's  civiliza- 
tion as  the  enlightened  construction,  the  organization,  the  discipline, 
the  regard  for  physical  comfort,  the  enforcement  cf  wholesome  labor, 
the  cleanliness,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  our  great  institu- 
tions for  the  confinement  of  criminals.  If  our  object  is  the  security 
and  comfort  of  sentenced  men,  we  have  fully  attained  it  in  some  of 
our  model  prisons. 

This  reform  in  prisons  was  also  necessary  to  a  reform  of  the 
prisoners,  for  it  is  an  accepted  truth — religion  and  science  agree  in 
this — that  you  must  lift  a  man  out  of  physical  degradation  before 
you  can  permanently  benefit  him  morally.  The  theory,  therefore, 
upon  which  the  prisons  have  been  reformed  is  a  perfectly  sound  one  ; 
but  we  have  come  in  many  cases  to  a  point  where  we  can  see  the 
end  of  its  efficacy,  unless  we  supplement  it  with  something  else. 
For  we  are  already  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Do  reformed 
prisons  reform? 

By  reformed  prisons  I  do  not  here  mean  the  few  like  the  Elmira 
Reformatory,  where  the  inmates  are  drilled  into  new  habits  by  a 
threefold  enforced  discipline,  which  reaches  the  body,  the  conduct, 
and  the  intellect ;  I  mean  those  excellent  model  prisons  which  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  construction  and  in  the  comfort  of  the  inmates, 
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and  many  of  which,  under  humane  management,  soften  the  rigors 
of  imprisonment  by  means  of  libraries,  entertaining  lectures  and 
readings,  concerts,  holidays,  anniversary  dinners,  flowers,  and  marks 
for  obedience  to  rules,  which  shorten  the  term  of  confinement.  Do 
these  reformed  prisons  reform  ? 

The  reply  which  the  public  makes  to  this  question  is  that  crimes 
rather  increase  than  diminish,  that  the  number  of  criminals  in  peni- 
tentiaries more  than  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
of  wealth,  so  that  enlarged  accommodations  for  both  old  and  juvenile 
offenders  are  continually  demanded,  and  that  what  is  known  as  the 
criminal  class  is  larger  year  by  year.  Inspection  of  the  prisons  shows, 
in  the  number  of  persons  serving  second,  third,  and  fourth  terms, 
no  diminution  of  professional  criminals.  No  doubt  that  humane 
treatment  and  classification  of  prisoners,  where  classification  is  tried, 
do  save  some  criminals  from  further  demoralization,  and  occasionally 
reform. 

But  the  general  public,  which  never  interests  itself  in  this  subject 
philosophically  or  scientifically,  and  does  not  comprehend  at  all  such 
far-reaching  plans  of  the  reformer  as  are  involved  in  the  indetermi- 
nate sentence,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  criminals  except,  spasmo- 
dically, to  punish  them,  the  general  public  says  that  all  this  better 
lodging  and  better  feeding  of  convicts  is  nonsense,  because  it  does 
not  diminish  the  volume  of  crime,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the 
"  rose-water  "  treatment  is  to  pamper  criminals,  set  them  up  physi- 
cally, and  prolong  their  destructive  career  in  the  world.  And  there 
is,  to  my  mind,  so  much  truth  in  this  charge,  that  if  the  end  of  the 
present  prison  reform  is  comfortable  prisons  and  the  physical  reha- 
bilitation of  the  criminal  class,  I  am  quite  ready  to  listen  to  other 
more  promising  proposals  for  the  extirpation  of  this  class.  It  is 
this  point  which  I  wish  to  consider  briefly  in  this  paper. 

The  whole  benevolent  force  of  modern  society  is  directed  to  the 
survival  of  the  weakest ;  this  is  the  study  of  science  and  of  philan- 
thropy ;  to  prolong  the  existence  of  the  diseased,  the  feeble  in  mind 
and  body,  the  vicious  also,  and  to  promote  the  propagation  on  earth 
of  the  feeble  and  the  vicious.  Looked  at  abstractly,  as  regards  the 
welfare  of  future  society,  and  scientifically,  this  is  absurd  ;  looked  at 
from  the  side  of  humanity,  it  is  exceedingly  defective  as  at  present 
developed,  the  true  object  of  philanthropy  being  the  elimination  of 
disease  and  crime. 

Now,  what  the  general  public  arrives  at  roughly,  by  the  exercise 
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of  what  it  calls  common  sense,  a  great  many,  an  increasing  number, 
of  thinking  men,  students  of  present  and  past  social  conditions — 
men  solicitous  about  the  future  of  the  race — have  come  to  by  obser- 
vation and  reasoning.  They  see  that  crime  increases,  that  protection 
against  its  injury  to  individuals  is  inadequate,  so  that  there  is  con- 
tinual talk  of  the  necessity  for  men  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands ;  that  the  criminal  class  is  yearly  larger  and  more  aggressive ; 
that  thus  far  philanthropy  does  little  more  in  this  direction  than  to 
enable  the  criminal  class  to  propagate  itself  more  prolifically ;  that 
we  pay  immense  sums  for  a  police  to  watch  men  and  women  per- 
fectly well  known  to  be  criminals,  lying  in  wait  to  rob  and  murder ; 
and  other  immense  sums  to  catch  and  try  over  and  over  again  these 
criminals,  who  are  shut  up  for  short  terms,  well  cared  for,  physically 
rehabilitated,  and  then  sent  out  to  continue  their  prowling  warfare 
against  society. 

And,  considering  this  rising  tide  of  crime,  the  readiness  also  of 
the  criminal  class  to  reinforce  all  the  riotous  demonstrations  in  the 
socialistic  agitations,  these  students  of  social  life  declare  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  society  will  be  compelled  to  take  decided  and 
radical  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  criminal  class,  and  against 
its  propagation. 

They  say,  as  a  matter  of  historical  observation,  that  the  present 
civilization  in  England  and  America  would  not  have  been  possible 
but  for  the  elimination  of  the  vicious  class,  of  bad  blood,  by  various 
violent  processes  during  several  centuries  in  England.  They  refer 
not  so  much  to  war  and  pestilence,  which  swept  away,  to  some 
degree,  good  as  well  as  bad  elements  in  society,  but  to  the  capital 
laws  against  petty  criminals  and  -vagrants.  These  laws  were  bar- 
barous. There  was  the  same  death  penalty  for  snaring  a  hare,  or 
stealing  a  loaf  of  bread,  as  for  taking  a  purse  on  the  highway,  with 
the  added  ceremony  of  murdering  its  owner.  England  swarmed 
with  mendicants  who  were  all  thieves,  with  vagabonds,  associated 
and  classified  in  ranks  and  orders,  idle  law-breakers  of  every  fanci- 
ful designation.  The  severe  laws,  making  no  distinction  of  pun- 
ishment for  crimes  of  varying  enormity,  had  the  usual  effect  of  such 
laws  in  making  men  reckless.  England  bristled  with  gibbets ;  the 
tree  that  bore  most  fruit  in  that  damp  climate  was  the  gallows-tree. 
The  number  of  executions  was  enormous. 

Now,  these  barbarous  laws  did  not  repress  crime ;  they  are  be- 
lieved  by  many  to  have  increased  it ;  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they 
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did  eliminate  a  vast  amount  of  bad  blood  from  the  body  politic, 
that  they  did  extirpate  a  great  mass  of  criminals  root  and  branch, 
and  prevent  the  propagation  of  their  kind ;  so  that  when  the  severe 
laws,  which  tended  to  make  the  viciously  inclined  criminal,  were 
gradually  repealed,  the  new  civilization  had  sensibly  less  of  the  bad 
element  to  deal  with. 

This  is  the  argument  of  a  great  many  thinking  men,  who  see  and 
say  that  our  affairs  have  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  criminal  class,  by  some  means,  and  perhaps  by  the 
prevention  of  its  propagation,  v/ill  soon  be  a  necessity  to  our  social 
existence.  We  know  that  the  removal  of  twenty,  or  fifty,  or  a  hun 
dred,  or  two  hundred,  desperate  characters,  from  this  or  that  city  in 
the  United  States,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  it.  You  can  all 
recall  instances  of  riots  in  large  cities  which  have  been  put  down  by 
the  fatal  clubs  of  the  police,  or  by  the  bullets  of  the  citizen  soldiers, 
where  the  elimination  of  bad  blood  has  had  a  most  wholesome  effect 
on  the  peace  and  security  of  the  town  for  some  years  afterward. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  elimination  of  desperate  characters,  of 
the  professional  criminals,  the  Apaches  of  our  civilization,  who,  pro- 
tected by  our  laws  and  sustained  by  our  charities,  have  literally  no 
occupation  or  object  in  life  except  to  prey  upon  society,  is  much  to 
be  desired.  These  persons  are  not  simply  useless  to  themselves 
and  to  the  community,  they  are  "  hostiles,"  enemies  of  the  race.  So 
long  as  they  remain  and  propagate  their  kind  they  are  the  most  ex- 
pensive element  in  society,  and  the  most  dangerous. 

How  shall  they  be  eliminated  ?  By  what  means  or  agencies  ?  I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  the  general  influences  of  Christian  civili- 
zation, which  we  believe  are  gradually  improving  mankind,  but  of 
direct  organized  efforts  under  legislation.  To  what,  exactly,  shall 
legislation  be  directed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  criminal  class?  We 
use  the  term  criminal  class,  but  what  do  we  mean  by  it  ?  We  assume 
that  if  we  could  cut  this  off,  prevent  its  propagation,  the  work  would 
be  done,  and  the  thinking  men  to  whom  I  have  referred  appeal  to 
the  doctrine  of  heredity.  Is  the  science  of  heredity  sufficiently  un- 
derstood for  us  to  base  legislation  on  it  ? 

Those  most  experienced  best  understand  the  difficulty  of  classi- 
fying criminals.  In  every  prison  there  are  some  who  are  accidental 
criminals,  who,  led  by  passion  or  evil  circumstances,  have  committed 
a  crime,  contrary  to  the  usual  law-abiding  habit  of  their  lives ;  their 
number  is  small.    There  are  not  nearly  so  many  of  these  as  there  are 
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men  outside  the  prisons  who  lead  lives  of  absolute  rascality  within 
the  law,  and  escape  detection.  Then  there  are  many,  vicious,  igno- 
rant, ill-nurtured,  to  whom  crime  is  natural,  but  who  are  not  profes- 
sionals, that  is  to  say,  they  have  other  occupations  than  crime.  But 
both  these  not  well-defined  classes  may  become  professional  and  de- 
termined criminals,  and  nearly  all  our  county  jails  and  lock-ups,  and 
most  of  our  larger  prisons,  tend  to  make  them  so.  Then  there  are 
the  regular  professionals,  determined  criminals,  who  have  no  other 
occupation  than  crime.  Perhaps  a  rough  but  sufficient  classification 
of  inmates  of  State  prisons  would  be,  those  who  violate  the  law  occa- 
sionally, but  have  occupations  more  or  less  honest;  and  those  who 
live  on  the  community  solely  by  the  commission  of  crimes.  Many 
of  these  last  were  born  criminals,  raised  criminals,  come  of  a  per- 
fectly well-defined  criminal  lineage  ;  but  not  all  of  them ;  some  have 
entered  this  life  from  better  conditions.  For  heredity  has  its  freaks, 
apparently.  I  have  known  a  pure  and  upright  child  spring  from  the 
basest  parentage — like  a  lily  out  of  the  mire ;  and  I  have  known  the 
most  vicious  and  degraded  offspring  from  a  family  irreproachable,  so 
far  as  was  known,  for  generations.  I  knew  of  one  family  of  a  clergy- 
man, the  ancestors  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side  entirely  respecta- 
ble, which  offered  this  anomaly :  two  of  the  children  grew  up  with 
every  virtue  and  lived  lives  of  the  highest  usefulness;  two  others — a 
boy  and  a  girl — went  to  the  bad  utterly.  The  four  had  been  brought 
up  under  precisely  the  same  good  influences,  under  the  same  moral 
discipline.  I  believe  in  heredity,  that  is,  in  the  transmission  of  quali- 
ties and  appetites  and  traits  and  tendencies.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
know  enough  about  it  to  make  it  the  basis  of  legislation  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  criminal  class.  A  good  man  may  have  a  bad  daugh- 
ter, a  bad  man  may  have  a  good  daughter.  What  we  call  the  crimi- 
nal class  is  constantly  recruited  from  the  better  elements  of  society, 
and  members  of  the  criminal  class  are  sometimes  reformed.  It  needs 
omniscience  to  tell  who  will  not  become  a  criminal,  and  what  crimi- 
nal is  absolutely  irreclaimable. 

I  think  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  our  attempt  to  extirpate 
criminals  we  must  deal  with  them  as  individual  men  and  women,  and 
not  with  classes.  But,  to  effect  this,  I  look  to  measures  quite  as  radi- 
cal as  any  of  those  suggested  for  the  elimination  of  criminals  by  bar- 
barous laws  and  barbarous  punishments,  but  measures  in  harmony 
with  our  Christian  civilization.  I  believe  that  we  have  entered  upon 
the  right  path,  but  that  to  rest  in  the  "rose-water"  and  milk-and- 
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water  philanthropy  stage,  if  not  more  likely  to  nurture  crime  and 
foster  criminals  than  the  old  barbarism,  may  do  even  less  than  that 
for  the  elimination  of  the  criminal  class. 

Society  must  concern  itself  more  actively  and  intelligently  with 
this  matter  than  it  has  yet  done ;  its  humanitarianism  must  have  a 
severer  and  more  radical  character.  There  is  great  need  now  of  tem- 
pering mercy  with  justice.  We  may  take  a  lesson  from  the  modern 
dealing  with  pauperism.  The  mediaeval  plan  bred  paupers ;  the  sys- 
tem of  associated  charities  and  inspection,  while  relieving  want,  tends 
to  diminish  pauperism,  by  helping  the  poor  to  help  themselves. 
There  is  as  yet  very  little  prevention  in  our  whole  scheme  of  dealing 
with  crime  and  criminals.  Comfortable  prisons  and  humane  treat- 
ment of  convicts,  creditable  as  they  are  to  our  civilization,  do  not  at 
all  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

Prevention  must  be  directed  to  two  ends:  the  prevention  of  the 
recruiting  of  the  criminal  class,  and  the  prevention  of  the  commis- 
sion of  more  crimes  by  the  criminal  class.  The  one  will  be  measura- 
bly stopped  by  the  rescue  of  children  in  degraded  circumstances, 
where  they  are  morally  certain  to  become  either  criminals  or  pau- 
pers ;  the  other  will  be  accomplished  mainly  by  putting  the  well- 
known,  the  professional,  the  determined  criminals  where  they  can  no 
longer  prey  upon  society,  and  where  some  of  them,  perhaps  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  them,  may  be  reformed. 

The  first,  the  rescue  of  the  children,  is  an  enormous  task,  much 
more  difficult  than  the  second.  Many  agencies  are  now  directed  to 
it,  but  the  undertaking  is  so  vast,  it  is  complicated  by  so  many 
domestic  and  social  problems,  that  only  a  mitigation  of  the  evil  can 
be  expected  until  the  whole  of  society  is  aroused  to  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  training  of  the 
young,  so  that  a  united  and  general  effort  is  made,  not  only  for  the 
care  of  the  waifs  and  strays,  the  young  barbarians  of  our  feverish 
civilization,  but  for  the  rescue  of  all  children  predetermined  to  use- 
less lives  by  vice  or  poverty.  I  believe  that  this  is  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  republic,  and  that  if  we  neglect  it  our  efforts  to  repress 
crime  will  be  as  futile  as  the  attempt  to  keep  back  the  ocean  tide 
with  a  broom.  But  I  have  only  space  to  emphasize  it,  while  passing 
to  consider  the  treatment  of  actual  criminals,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom,  alas  !  are  young. 

Admitting  the  necessity  of  more  radical  measures  than  prevail  at 
present  in  the  treatment  of  convicted  criminals,  it  seems  to  me  as 
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unscientific  as  it  would  be  un-humane  to  return  to  the  old  barbarous 
methods,  to  attempt  the  extirpation  of  criminals  by  re-enacting  the 
capital  laws  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  by  inventing  cruel  and  dis- 
abling punishments.  It  will  never  be  done.  The  enlightened  hu- 
manity of  the  age  will  never  permit  it.  Science  even  cannot  coun- 
sel it,  for  science  cannot  draw  a  line  between  the  criminal  class  and 
the  non-criminal,  nor  tell  us  even  who  are  irreclaimable  in  the  crimi- 
nal class.  We  must  go  on  in  the  course  we  have  entered  on,  but 
we  must  go  on  more  intelligently,  more  radically,  and  to  the  logical 
end.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  must  be  as  free  from  sentimentality  as 
from  inhumanity. 

This  plan  has  two  objects:  the  security  of  society,  by  placing 
determined  criminals  where  they  cannot  prey  upon  it,  and  increase 
the  burden  of  our  taxation  by  their  idleness  and  by  their  depreda- 
tions ;  and,  second,  the  reform  of  the  prisoners. 

In  coming  time  the  world  will  look  back  with  amazement  upon 
the  days  when  it  let  known,  determined  criminals  run  at  large,  only 
punishing  them  occasionally,  by  a  temporary  deprivation  of  their 
liberty  in  short  and  determinate  sentences.  We  can  see  to-day  that 
it  is  a  thoroughly  illogical  proceeding.  The  man  determined  upon 
a  life  of  crime  is  of  no  use  to  himself  at  large,  and  he  is  both  a  dan- 
ger and  expense  to  the  community.  He  commonly  gives  evidence 
in  his  character  and  his  acts  of  this  determination — evidence  suffi- 
cient for  the  court  which  tries  and  sentences  him  ;  but  if  that  is 
too  uncertain,  then  conviction  for  a  second  offence  may  be  legally 
taken  to  define  his  position.  After  the  second  offence  the  criminal 
should  be  shut  up,  on  an  indeterminate  sentence,  where  he  will 
be  compelled  to  labor  to  pay  for  his  board  and  clothes  and  the 
expense  of  his  safe  keeping. 

The  idea  that  by  committing  crime  a  man  can  compel  the  State 
to  support  him  is  one  of  the  most  whimsical  of  modern  inventions. 
It  is  a  curious  theory  of  the  so-called  Labor  party,  and  its  endorse- 
ment by  the  other  great  parties  is  purely  a  demagogic  expedient  to 
catch  a  few  votes.  The  notion  that  honest  men  must  be  taxed  to 
support  criminals  in  idleness  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  expose  its 
absurdity.  Granted  that  a  man  must  not  do  profitable  labor  because 
he  is  in  prison,  it  is  then  true  that  he  should  not  be  reformed,  be- 
cause, as  an  honest  workman,  at  liberty,  he  would  be  another  com- 
petitor in  the  labor  market.  The  only  possible  injustice  would  be 
for  the  State  using  convict  labor  to  undersell  its  manufactured  pro- 
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ducts  in  the  market.  That  would  be  unjust  to  every  honest  work- 
man. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  extirpation  of  criminals  is  to  shut 
up  on  an  indeterminate  sentence  all  those  who,  by  a  second  offence, 
place  themselves  in  the  criminal  class.  We  shall  certainly  come  to 
this,  and  when  we  do  society  will  be  free  of  a  vast  mass  of  criminals, 
who  will  be  where  they  earn  their  living,  where  they  can  no  longer 
prey  upon  society,  where  they  cannot  corrupt  the  innocent,  where 
they  cannot  increase  their  kind  in  the  world,  and  where  they  will 
have  the  only  chance  possible  to  them  for  reform. 

How  shall  they  be  treated  ?  Kindly,  humanely,  of  course,  but 
not  in  any  way  pampered.  The  first  requisite  is  their  security.  So- 
ciety has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should  be  secure,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  they  shall  not  have  an  easier  lot  as  criminals  than  honest 
men  have  outside  the  prisons.  Rigid  discipline  is  essential ;  disci- 
pline is  the  first  requisite  in  any  attempt  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  men,  physically,  morally,  or  intellectually.  In  any 
education,  in  the  learning  of  any  trade,  it  is  the  first  requisite  ;  it  is 
emphatically  so  for  boys  and  men  distorted  morally,  intellectually, 
and  physically.     Hard  labor  is  also  essential. 

What  shall  that  labor  be  ?  It  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  profi- 
table, if  possible ;  it  should  be  such  as  will  put  the  men  in  better 
condition,  if  they  regain  their  liberty,  to  earn  a  living.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  in  such  States  as,  say,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
where  the  railways  have  caused  the  country  roads  to  be  neglected, 
the  convicts  might  well  be  employed  in  road-making.  The  sugges- 
tion is  not  unreasonable.  Its  adoption  might  increase  the  value  of 
farm  property  and  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  State.  The  objec- 
tions to  this  are  those  that  apply  to  the  Southern  lease  system.  It 
abandons  all  hope  of  reforming  the  prisoners,  and  it  is  demoralizing 
to  the  community.  It  would  not  be  so  bad  as  the  Southern  lease 
system,  because  in  that  the  State  relinquishes  all  moral  control  of 
the  prisoners  to  private  persons,  whose  only  interest  in  the  convicts 
is  the  amount  of  work  to  be  got  out  of  them.  The  spectacle  of  the 
public  punishment  of  convicts  seems  to  me  almost  as  demoralizing 
to  the  community  as  public  executions.  I  saw  once,  on  a  road  lead- 
ing out  of  Atlanta,  a  gang  of  convicts,  a  wild,  brutal  gang,  chanting 
the  barbarous  songs  of  Africa  as  they  swung  their  hammers.  By  the 
roadside  stood  a  guard  of  men  Avith  rifles  levelled  at  the  convicts. 
It   gave    me    a   shock ;  humanity   was   degraded    by  the  spectacle. 
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Probably  the  shock  would  have  been  less  the  second  time  I  saw 
them,  and  I  should  gradually  become  so  accustomed  to  it  that  I 
should  not  be  shocked  at  all.  But  I  should  lose  something  of  value 
in  my  moral  nature  in  thus  becoming  used  to  it,  just  as  I  should  in 
becoming  hardened  to  the  shock  of  public  executions.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  gangs  of  convicts  distributed  about  the  country  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  moral  tone  of  the  community.  And  no  reform  of 
the  convicts  can  be  expected  unless  they  are  placed  under  severe 
discipline,  where  all  good  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them. 

We  can  shut  up  confirmed  criminals,  and  thus  take  the  first  ne- 
cessary step  in  the  elimination  of  the  criminal  class.  This  is  compara- 
tively easy,  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  a  long-suffering  and  thrifty  gen- 
eration has  not  long  ago  taken  it.  The  reform  of  convicts  is  a  more 
difficult  and  discouraging  undertaking.  Many  people  think  it  im- 
possible, except  in  sporadic  cases,  so  few  as  not  to  encourage  effort 
in  this  direction.  They  regard  the  time  and  money  and  sympathy 
expended  in  this  effort  as  wasted. 

But  the  effort,  except  in  the  Elmira  system  and  a  few  copies  of  it, 
has  not  been  anywhere  scientifically  or  philosophically  undertaken. 
No  wonder,  when  the  effect  upon  the  individual  character  is  so 
small  even  in  our  best  model  prisons,  that  the  question  of  Prison 
Reform  should  be  popularly  regarded  with  doubt  and  indifference. 
The  public  mind  has  been  so  educated  that  it  is  quick  to  be  indig- 
nant at  any  official  cruelty  in  prisons,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to 
have  any  faith  in  the  reforming  influence  of  our  improved  prisons. 
Why  should  it  ? 

Before  it  has,  the  prisons  must  show  fruits,  and  the  reformers 
must  go  on,  and  go  far,  in  the  direction  they  have  taken.  In  most 
respects  there  must  be  a  radical  change  in  methods,  a  change  based 
upon  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  key-note  to  the  re- 
form of  any  man — to  his  education,  indeed — is  the  drilling  him  into 
good  and  fixed  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  habits.  The  more 
deteriorated  or  feeble  the  man  is  the  longer  the  process  will  be. 
For  the  confirmed  and  degraded  criminal,  the  only  chance  of  refor- 
mation is  keeping  him  under  intelligent  discipline  long  enough  to 
eradicate  his  bad  habits  and  fix  him  in  good  habits.  To  this  end 
the  indeterminate  sentence  is  absolutely  indispensable,  a  sentence 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  ending  or  abbreviating  until  he  gives  indis- 
putable evidence  that  he  is  a  changed  man.     He  must,  as  at  Elmira, 
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work  out  his  own  salvation.  And  the  hope  of  this  system  is  that  no 
man  can  for  indeterminate  years  be  subjected  to  a  discipline  which 
rigidly  enforces  good  conduct,  correct  physical  living,  application  to 
work,  and  mental  drill  and  moral  instruction,  without  forming  some 
fixed  good  habits.  It  is  an  ethical  and  physical  law.  The  time 
needed  to  form  these  habits  will  be  short  with  some  boys  and  men 
and  long  with  others.  I  said,  no  man  can  be  subjected  to  this  disci- 
pline without  benefit,  if  the  time  is  long  enough.  Still,  there  prob- 
ably are  incorrigibles.  The  place  for  them  is  undoubtedly  in  prison, 
and  at  hard  labor  all  their  lives.  They  are  of  no  use  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  We  must  sternly  dismiss  the  sentimental  notion  that 
determined,  confirmed  criminals,  who  have  no  intention  of  ever  do- 
ing anything  but  preying  upon  society,  have  any  right  to  liberty. 
What  a  burlesque  upon  our  civilization,  for  instance,  is  our  treat- 
ment of  professional  burglars ! 

Many  of  our  reformed  prisons  are  ready  for  the  introduction  of 
the  reformatory  discipline,  which,  if  we  are  to  make  thorough  work 
in  the  extirpation  of  criminals,  must  be  inaugurated  in  all  the  State 
prisons  and  penitentiaries,  as  well  as  in  the  juvenile  reformatories. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  punishment.  Perhaps  a  year's  incarceration 
may  be  enough  punishment  for  a  certain  crime ;  but,  as  the  question 
is  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  reform  of  the  criminal,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  should  come  out  of  prison  until  he  is  fit  to  come 
out,  that  is  to  say,  until  it  seems  likely  that  he  will  not  further  injure 
himself  by  committing  new  crimes,  and  until  he  will  not  be  a  terror 
and  a  danger  to  the  community. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  reformatory  discipline  in  prisons,  we 
need  the  best-resources  of  our  civilization;  I  mean,  the  application  to 
it  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  forces.  For  the  head  of  a 
college  we  must  have  a  man  of  learning  and  of  high  character ;  for 
the  conduct  of  an  industrial  shop  we  must  have  a  man  of  skill,  tact, 
and  energy ;  in  the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday-school  we  must  have 
ability  and  moral  excellence.  Every  one  of  these  qualities  is  re- 
quisite in  the  management  of  a  reformatory  prison.  To  reform 
determined  criminals,  under  sentence  of  the  law,  is  the  most  difficult 
task  ever  yet  set  to  human  skill,  sympathy,  and  ability.  I  do  not  care 
how  able  a  man  may  be,  how  cultivated,  how  refined,  how  morally 
and  intellectually  strong,  he  will  find  play  for  all  his  forces  and  re- 
sources in  attempting  to  reform  a  prison  full  of  convicts.  The  in- 
fluence of  character,  of  gentle  breeding,  of  intellect,  will  be  as  much 
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felt  in  a  prison  as  anywhere  else.     We  are  out  of  the  field  of  homeo- 
pathy here — like  does  not  cure  like. 

I  visited  once  a  large  city  prison,  where  the  inmates,  convicts  and 
those  awaiting  trial,  were  huddled  together  in  one  unsavory  crowd, 
guarded  by  keepers  whose  manners  and  evident  moral  status  were  so 
like  those  of  the  prisoners  that  the  two  classes  might  have  changed 
places  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the  spectator.  The  pri- 
soners by  their  bad  conduct  had  elected  themselves  to  their  situa- 
tion ;  the  keepers  had  been  elected  or  appointed  to  their  places 
probably  for  dubious  political  services.  Bad  as  these  prisoners  ap- 
peared to  be,  I  do  not  think  it  was  fair  for  the  State  to  subject 
them  to  further  deterioration  by  placing  them  in  charge  of  such 
keepers. 

To  students  of  psychology  there  is  no  more  interesting  problem 
than  this  of  changing  the  inclinations  of  men,  apparently  demoral- 
ized, by  the  application  of  discipline  continued  long  enough  to  form 
new  habits.  The  experiment  is  not  possible  except  upon  men 
placed  under  control  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  public  is  sceptical 
about  it.  Many  experts  with  a  life-long  experience  in  the  care  of 
criminals  are  sceptical  about  it.  Well  they  may  be,  when  they  have 
never  seen  convicts  subjected  to  the  proposed  discipline  for  an  in 
definite  time.     It  is  a  new  departure. 

The  experiment  will  cost  nothing ;  indeed,  it  is  the  most  economi- 
cal method  we  can  adopt ;  for  if  it  should  fail  to  make  less  than  five 
in  a  hundred  convicts  law-abiding  men,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
it  is  true  economy  for  the  State  to  keep  its  incorrigible  criminals 
locked  up,  where  they  cannot  prey  upon  their  fellows,  and  where 
they  must  earn  their  living. 

We  have  come  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  experiment  of  what  com- 
fortable prisons  and  even  kind  treatment  can  do  in  the  way  of 
changing  the  lives  of  individual  men.  I  believe  that  the  most  of 
those  in  charge  of  such  prisons  are  sceptical  about  the  reform  of 
any  considerable  proportion  of  their  inmates.  But  all  admit  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  elimination  of  the  criminal  class. 
Some  may  favor  a  return  to  the  severe  laws  of  two  centuries  ago, 
with  the  addition  of  barbarous  punishments.  But  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  age  demands  a  more  humane,  more  scientific,  more  philosophi- 
cal treatment  of  the  pariahs.  We  cannot  go  back.  We  must  go 
forward. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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Fifty  years  ago  a  lad  was  to  be  seen  daily  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Salem  Athenseum,  who,  in  his  leisure  moments,  was  never  without 
a  book,  and  whose  intelligent  and  rounded  face  attracted  general 
attention.  He  wore  a  short  jacket,  knew  nothing  outside  of  books, 
and  had  wonderfully  expressive  eyes.  About  1835  he  came  to  Bos- 
ton to  engage  in  the  duties  of  a  merchant's  clerk,  but  this  position 
was  soon  exchanged  for  the  care  of  a  periodical  exchange,  where 
his  opportunities  for  reading  were  as  unlimited  as  they  were  in 
Salem.  Too  poor  to  think  for  a  moment  of  a  college  education, 
few  young  men  would  have  been  more  benefited  by  a  liberal  train- 
ing. He  was  entirely  self-educated.  He  belonged  to  a  coterie 
of  bright  clerks  of  that  day,  all  of  whom  were  anxious  to  make 
something  of  themselves,  and  in  their  genial  company  he  first 
found  the  attrition  of  mind  with  mind  which  is  the  most  important 
part  of  mental  training.  This  was  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Lowell  Institute  and  the  Public  Library,  institutions  which  were 
the  natural  successors  of  the  courses  of  lectures  these  young  men, 
with  Edwin  Percy  Whipple  as  their  leader,  organized  in  connection 
with  the  old  Mercantile  Library,  of  which  they  made  him  for  many 
years  the  custodian.  The  training  here  received  had  its  advantages 
and  its  drawbacks.  It  brought  him  into  direct  contact  with  reali- 
ties, but  it  failed  to  secure  the  strength  of  thought  and  breadth  of 
view  which  go  with  a  classical  and  comprehensive  education.  Great 
and  exceptional  as  were  Whipple's  early  achievements  in  letters,  it 
is  easy  to  note  why  he  did  not  accomplish  more,  and  to  see  why  he 
missed  the  points  of  excellence  which  a  more  generous  culture 
would  have  given  him.  He  had  not  a  creativemind,  but  his  purely 
critical  abilities,  though  of  the  first  order,  needed  the  discipline  of 
exact  and  long-continued  study,  and  the  widening  of  intellectual 
view,  to  make  his  later  work  something  more  substantial  than  it  is. 
He  came  just  short  of  being  a  great  critic  of  literature.  His  vital 
defect  is  illustrated  by  comparing  his  critical  writing  with  that  of 
Emerson.  Both  have  much  in  common — the  same  feeling  for  vital- 
ity in   the  works  of  others,  the  same  regard   for  good    form — but 
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Emerson  had  the  survey  of  the  world,  though  the  horizon  was  that 
of  Concord,  while  Whipple  seldom  saw  beyond  the  author  or  subject 
which  he  had  in  hand.  This  limitation  in  the  case  of  Whipple  was 
partly  constitutional,  but  if  he  had  received  the  education  which 
Emerson  received,  in  the  plastic  years  of  his  youth,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  his  horizon  would  have  been  immensely  enlarged,  and 
that  his  work  would  have  been  better  related  to  the  generation  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  to  the  life  of  the  world  at  large. 

Whipple  appeared  in  the  field  of  American  letters  when  our 
great  authors  were  in  the  making,  and  when  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  intelligent  and  exact  criticism.  The  elder  Dana  had  done  some- 
thing in  the  papers  which  appeared  in  The  Idle  Man,  and  Long- 
fellow had  written  expository  criticism  of  a  mild  sort  in  The  North 
American  Review,  but  neither  of  these  writers  had  anything  like  in- 
cisiveness  in  his  intellectual  composition.  Dana  had  not  the  hardi- 
hood to  fight  for  his  convictions,  which  were  those  of  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  as  against  those  held  by  the  Harvard  professors  of 
the  period,  and  Longfellow  had  no  convictions  which  he  cared  to 
maintain.  The  field  of  authorship  was  limited,  and  that  of  criticism 
was  almost  wholly  unoccupied.  Two  quarterly  reviews,  The  New 
York  and  The  North  American,  alone  had  the  field,  and  the  strength 
of  such  writers  as  Irving  and  Bryant  and  Cooper  lay  in  a  different 
direction.  It  was  into  this  arena  that  Whipple  stepped  in  1843, 
with  his  remarkable  article  ort  Macaulay,  almost  the  first  outside 
plaudit  that  reached  the  famous  English  essayist.  The  qualities 
which  appeared  in  this  essay  were  new  in  our  literature,  and  in 
some  respects  were  the  same  which  contributed  to  Macaulay's  suc- 
cess. Here  were  the  brilliant  rhetorical  antithesis,  the  pointed  epi- 
thet, the  dexterous  grouping  of  clauses,  the  wealth  of  allusion,  the 
assumption  of  knowledge,  and  the  audacity  of  statement  which 
first  arrested  attention  in  Macaulay's  celebrated  essay  on  Milton.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  English  author  hastened  to  acknowledge 
the  compliment  that  had  been  paid  to  him.  Taking  up  Whipple's 
essay  to-day,  one  is  surprised  at  the  maturity  and  strength  of  his 
youthful  work.  It  was  the  product  of  his  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
came  from  one  unacquainted  with  literary  society  in  the  larger 
sense,  and  only  known  among  an  enthusiastic  band  of  merchants' 
clerks.  In  it  Whipple  reached  at  one  bound  what  was  then  the 
pinnacle  of  fame  as  an  American  critic.  The  pages  of  The  North 
American  Review  were  immediately  opened    to   him,  and    articles 
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from  his  pen  appeared  in  the  venerable  quarterly  in  quick  succes- 
sion for  several  years.  In  1844  two  essays  were  printed,  one  on 
Wordsworth  and  one  on  Daniel  Webster,  which  no  other  man  in 
America  at  that  time  could  have  written.  Nothing  more  critical  or 
discriminating  has  been  said  about  these  two  leaders  in  letters  and 
statesmanship  from  that  day  to  this,  unless  it  came  from  Whipple's 
pen.  His  essay  on  Wordsworth,  written  immediately  after  the 
poets's  death,  is  more  mature  but  not  more  complete  than  the  one 
which  he  prepared  in  his  twenty-fifth  year;  and  the  same  maybe 
said  of  his  second  essay  on  Webster,  which  was  prefixed  to  the  latest 
edition  of  his  speeches,  and  in  which  Whipple  sought  to  exalt  him 
as  a  master  of  English  style.  This  early  work  had  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  in  it ;  it  echoed  no  opinions  but  his  own  ;  it  was  pro- 
found in  its  critical  analysis,  emphatic  in  its  recognition  of  merit,  and 
altogether  like  the  work  which  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  had  been  contri- 
buting to  the  English  quarterlies  only  a  few  years  earlier.  Emer- 
son's critical  power  was  manifesting  itself  at  the  same  time  in  orac- 
ular utterances  in  the  pages  of  The  Dial ;  Theodore  Parker  was 
displaying  like  critical  ability  in  the  same  periodical  and  in  The  Mas- 
sachusetts Quarterly  ;  Margaret  Fuller  had  contributed  her  masterly 
paper  on  Goethe  to  The  North  American ;  Lowell  was  finding  his  way 
to  critical  expression  through  his  then  unread  volume  of  Conversa- 
tions on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets ;  but  Whipple  surpassed  them  all  in 
his  command  of  his  subject,  in  the  acuteness  of  his  criticism,  in  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge  of  books,  in  his  rhetorical  felicity.  The 
judgments  of  the  American  poets,  which  he  pronounced  in  1844, 
have  not  been  reversed  by  Mr.  Stedman  in  his  survey  of  the  same 
field,  and  his  recognition  of  the  merit  of  Longfellow  as  a  poet  pre- 
cedes by  a  year  or  two  that  accorded  to  him  by  Margaret  Fuller  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.  When  one  considers  that  this  youth  of 
twenty-five  years  had  passed  in  review,  in  the  space  of  not  more 
than  three  years,  such  writers  as  Macaulay,  Talfourd,  Webster, 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Coleridge,  Doctor  South,  the  old  English  dra- 
matists, and  the  contemporary  English  critics,  and  that  his  criticism 
was  entirely  his  own  and  has  not  been  reversed,  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence  that  there  are  few  examples  in  letters  where  work  of  a 
similar  quality  has  been  produced  by  one  so  young.  Arthur  Hallam 
is  a  similar  instance  of  literary  precocity,  but  he  was  coddled  in  the 
home  of  a  man  of  letters,  while  Edwin  Percy  Whipple  sprang  up 
from  the  ranks,  making  himself  what  he  was  without  ever  crossing 
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the  threshold  of  an  academic  institution.  Like  Burns,  who  gained 
nothing  for  his  song  from  the  training  of  the  schools,  he  was  to  the 
manner  born  ;  his  gifts  and  his  training  were  his  own  possession. 
Poe  had  the  same  ripeness  of  intellect  in  his  youth,  but  was  not 
stronger  nor  greater  than  Whipple  in  the  use  of  such  gifts  as  the 
two  had  in  common.  Poe  had  the  creative,  where  Whipple  had  the 
illuminating,  imagination,  but  each  had  a  correct  intuition  of  what 
constitutes  excellence  in  literature,  and  reached  judgments  that 
have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  this  general  estimate,  that  the  bulk 
of  Whipple's  critical  work  was  given  to  the  world  while  Americans 
were  without  any  home  standard  of  criticism  and  almost  without 
authors  who  were  worthy  of  critical  study.  His  chief  guides  were 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Jeffrey,  and  Mackintosh.  His  training  was 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  confined  to  the  study  of  English  literature. 
Criticism  was  not  then  based  upon  catholic  principles.  It  had  no 
canons  beyond  the  mechanical  rules  of  good  writing  which  had 
been  laid  down  by  Lord  Karnes  and  exemplified  by  Lord  Jeffrey. 
The  criticism  of  a  work  or  of  an  author,  as  an  exponent  of  his  age 
or  as  the  illustration  of  a  ruling  idea  or  as  the  product  of  the  soil, 
the  idea  that  any  work  or  author  had  any  connection  with  those 
who  preceded  him,  the  conception  of  literature  as  the  outgrowth 
of  national  characteristics  or  convictions,  the  interpretation  of  an 
author  as  having  anything  to  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  the 
problems  awaiting  solution  for  the  human  race — the  larger  study 
of  literature  which  is  the  characteristic  of  our  own  age — was  un- 
known. Whipple  was  not  educated  to  this  style  of  thinking  or  this 
sort  of  criticism.  He  took  up  an  author  by  himself,  and,  within  a 
given  space  and  often  without  much  previous  consideration,  ex- 
hausted his  ingenuity  in  saying  about  him  all  that  he  could.  He 
studied  the  author  in  isolation.  He  related  him  to  nothing  that 
went  before  and  to  nothing  that  followed  after.  This  is  notable 
in  the  instance  of  the  paper  on  Webster.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
thoroughness  of  the  analysis  of  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the 
great  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  but  the  ethical  and  political 
force  of  the  statesman,  his  place  in  the  sum  of  agencies  which  were 
guiding  the  nation,  is  feebly  presented.  The  mental  subtilty  of  the 
essay  is  altogether  in  excess  of  its  breadth  of  vision.  Too  much 
of  this  breadth  must  not  be  expected  in  a  young  man,  but  where 
the   intellectual  grasp   is   so   remarkable,  the    wider   sweep    of  the 
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critic,  the  adjustment  of  his  criticism  to  the  work  of  other  men,  is 
naturally  expected.  But  in  Whipple's  work,  fine  as  is  its  quality  as 
an  intellectual  judgment  or  discussion,  this  ethical  and  adjusting 
quality  is  wanting.  His  writing  lacks  the  grasp  of  fundamental 
principles,  the  power  of  relating  thought  to  thought.  When  his  first 
outburst  of  critical  discussion  has  exhausted  itself,  which  is  by  the 
year  1850,  this  vigorous  writer,  who  has  done  better  strictly  critical 
work  than  any  other  American,  is  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon man,  and  does  his  quantum  sufficit  like  other  brilliant  hack- 
writers of  his  time.  A  large  part  of  his  published  works  is  made  up 
from  the  lectures  which  he  used  to  deliver  when  the  lyceum  was  the 
favorite  method  of  literary  entertainment  in  the  country  towns  of 
New  England.  This  was  good  of  its  kind,  but  it  was  not  literature ; 
Emerson  alone  could  print  his  lectures  exactly  as  he  delivered  them, 
and  not  feel  that  they  lost  their  essential  quality  when  separated 
from  the  voice  that  emphasized  them.  In  literary  knowledge  Whip- 
ple had  no  superior  among  Americans,  but  when  he  undertook  the 
entertainment  of  an  audience  the  temptation  to  be  brilliant  drove  all 
serious  ideas  out  of  his  head,  and  the  result  is  a  display  of  rhetorical 
pyrotechnics  which  has  no  more  present  interest  than  a  bundle  of 
sticks.  When  he  sat  down  to  the  dissection  of  an  author  or  to  the 
critical  discussion  of  a  subject  he  was  another  man  ;  what  he  lacked 
in  moral  purpose  and  breadth  of  view  was  made  up  in  vigor  of  style 
and  in  acuteness  of  probing.  A  volume  of  his  critical  efforts  in 
earlier  and  later  years  could  be  selected  from  his  published  writ- 
ings, which  would  constitute  a  very  considerable  claim  to  his  being 
called  our  first  and  greatest  American  critic  during  the  period 
covered  by  his  life.  This  would  include  his  essays  on  Web- 
ster and  Richard  Henry  Dana,  the  two  papers  on  Wordsworth, 
the  two  critical  studies  of  Rufus  Choate,  the  two  papers  on 
Agassiz,  the  two  studies  of  Emerson,  only  one  of  which  has  been 
reproduced,  the  masterly  paper  on  Daniel  Dcronda,  the  unparal- 
leled estimate  of  Hawthorne,  the  recollections  of  Charles  Sumner, 
the  early  criticism  of  Doctor  South's  sermons,  and  the  brilliant  but 
one-sided  essay  on  Matthew  Arnold.  All  this  work  is  of  a  high 
order,  and  can  bear  comparison  with  anything  of  its  kind  that  is 
contemporary  with  Whipple's  writing.  On  its  own  and  intended 
lines  it  is  exhaustive  and  final.  The  excess  of  words,  which  was  the 
defect  of  his  earlier  style,  was  removed  in  his  later  work;  in  the  es- 
says on  Hawthorne  and  the  second  one  on  Wordsworth  the  style  is 
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toned  down  to  the  subject  and  is  a  fitting  channel  for  the  thought ; 
this  is  also  the  case  in  the  recollections  of  Choate,  Sumner,  Emerson, 
Motley,  and  Agassiz.  Nothing  can  be  finer  of  its  kind  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  presents  his  memories  of  these  great  leaders  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  New  England.  He  is  masterly  in  a  portrait- 
ure which  is  half  portrait  and  half  criticism.  It  suits  his  tempera- 
ment and  his  style.  His  Literature  in  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  covers 
ground  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  no  fault  is  to  be  found  with 
his  judgments;  but  it  is  less  spontaneous  than  his  other  writing,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  scope  given  to  his  critical  power.  He  writes 
as  if  he  were  hedged  in  and  could  not  say  what  he  wished.  The 
first  outlook  upon  the  Elizabethan  period  is  adequate  and  excellent ; 
so  is  the  criticism  of  Shakspere,  Spenser,  and  Hooker ;  but  somehow 
the  life  is  pressed  out  of  the  book ;  there  is  no  soul  in  it.  A  fine 
specimen  of  his  power  to  be  severely  critical  and  yet  truly  just  is 
found  in  a  paper  written  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  on  the  late  Doc- 
tor Hudson's  studies  of  the  characters  of  Shakspere.  Here  he  was 
eminently  at  home,  and  no  one  knew  better  than  he  how  to  award 
praise  or  blame  in  the  proper  proportions  to  an  author  who  deserved 
both. 

The  question  is  asked  to-day,  why  Whipple  is  not  better  appre- 
ciated ?  Professor  Richardson,  in  his  comprehensive  survey  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  hardly  recognizes  him  as  having  produced  a  ripple  in 
the  development  of  American  thought ;  half  a  dozen  men  of  less  force 
and  acuteness  have  the  credit  which  belongs  to  him.  Is  Professor 
Richardson,  who  is  usually  correct  in  his  judgments,  right  or  wrong 
in  assigning  to  Whipple  an  inferior  place  in  the  criticism  of  litera- 
ture ?  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  is  nearer  right  than  one  could  wish. 
The  field  which  Whipple  occupied  was  essentially  a  narrow  one. 
The  estimate  of  his  critical  power  is  justly  high,  if  the  limitations  of 
his  education  and  the  restricted  view  which  belongs  to  his  time  are 
taken  into  account,  but  his  work  does  not  rank  with  that  of  the  great 
masters  of  critical  writing.  There  were  really  but  two  men  in  Eng- 
land or  America  who  correctly  gauged  the  literary  movement  of  their 
generation,  and  these  two  were  Carlyle  and  Emerson.  What  Emerson 
was  every  one  knows,  and  what  Carlyle  was  every  one  can  under- 
stand from  his  early  letters  and  his  critical  papers.  Each  of  these 
leaders  undertook  to  create  a  new  world,  and  their  work  is  of  value 
in  proportion  to  the  genuine  "  vision  of  that  immortal  sea  which 
brought  us  hither,"  which  each  put  into  his  understanding  of  the 
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things  that  concerned  human  life.  Defective  as  their  writing  may- 
be in  many  ways,  the  power  of  moral  teaching  which  each  withheld 
from  the  pulpit  was  not  lost  to  society.  Emerson  was  an  idealist, 
and  saw  the  round  world  in  his  poetic  vision,  and  this  saved  him 
from  the  narrowness  of  his  environment  ;  Carlyle  did  not  see  human- 
ity as  will  and  idea,  in  the  sense  that  Emerson  did,  but  he  saw 
things  in  relation  to  the  eternal  verities  so  that  he  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  whole,  and  never  forgot,  whatever  the  subject  might  be  on  which 
he  was  writing,  that  it  had  to  do  with  God  and  his  universe.  These 
men  had  moral  convictions,  and  these  convictions  were  so  elemental 
that  they  entered  into  everything  which  they  wrote  or  thought  or 
said.  The  public  has  come  slowly  to  understand  this,  and  they  are 
destined  hereafter,  for  at  least  a  generation  or  two,  if  not  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  to  have  all  the  recognition  among  the  readers  of  the  best 
spoken  words  which  any  of  the  immortals  could  desire.  Whipple 
was  not  this  sort  of  man.  He  never  went  mad  over  an  idea.  He 
never  groped  around  in  the  night-time,  as  Emerson  did,  to  write 
down  his  thoughts  for  use  in  the  morning.  He  got  his  ideas  from 
the  other  man,  and  nourished  his  mind  by  proxy  all  his  life.  His 
distinction  is  that  he  could  take  in  these  ideas  and  use  them  with 
marvellous  consideration  and  ingenuity ;  that  he  could  detect  fallacies 
and  turn  things  inside  out,  to  the  infinite  merriment  of  his  fellows ; 
that  he  could  enter  into  other  men's  labors  and  use  them.  He  did 
no  original  work ;  he  wrote  nothing  that  had  convictions  in  it ;  he 
never  compelled  another  man  to  take  an  oath  to  refute  what  he  said  ; 
he  never  said  anything  that  compelled  refutation  ;  he  was  a  wit,  a 
brilliant  essayist,  a  wonderful  analyst  of  ideas,  but  not  a  thinker, 
not  an  originator,  not  an  awakening  man.  This  was  his  misfortune, 
and  it  has  to  do  with  the  vitality  of  his  work.  A  man  may  stand, 
while  living,  in  other  men's  shoes  upon  occasion,  and  seem  to  be  a 
man  on  his  own  account,  but  woe  to  his  reputation  when  he  is  dead ; 
then  he  must  stand  on  his  own  feet,  so  to  speak ;  if  he  has  done  any- 
thing notable,  in  adding  in  any  way  to  the  sum  of  human  thought,  he 
has  his  place  ;  and,  if  he  has  done  nothing,  then  is  taken  away  from 
him  even  the  small  reputation  which  he  seemed  to  have,  and  the 
clouds  of  oblivion  conceal  him  forever.  It  is  in  this  situation  that 
even  such  a  writer  as  Whipple  is  placed  when  his  work  in  this  world 
is  done.  He  did  notable  things,  but  nothing  goes  with  his  name 
that  can  stand  alone.  His  writing  is  not  closely  or  properly  related 
to  anything.     It  added  nothing  to  the  thought  of  the  age.     It  made 
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no  visible  impression  upon  and  gave  no  direction  to  the  thought  of  our 
time.  His  writings  are  just  so  many  books  on  the  library  shelf,  which 
you  take  down  upon  occasion  and  glance  over,  but  feel  that  you 
need  not  read. 

When  Bacon  wrote  his  essays,  his  intuitions  told  him  that  his 
work  would  live ;  it  had  in  a  condensed  form  the  wisdom  that  is 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  affairs;  but  this  vitality  is  not  in  critical 
writing,  unless  it  be  of  an  unusual  character.  Matthew  Arnold's 
collected  critical  essays,  which  he  had  contributed  to  periodicals 
before  1865,  have  given  direction  to  English  culture,  but  when  you 
analyze  those  essays  you  find  that  Mr.  Arnold's  literary  faith  is 
bound  up  in  them  ;  they  were  not  written  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  a  maga- 
zine, but  came  out  of  his  inmost  soul  and  had  to  do  with  his  under- 
standing of  the  eternal  verities.  There  is  an  apostle's  creed  in  every 
one  of  them,  and  nothing  that  he  has  written  since  is  without  the 
savor  of  the  same  gospel.  Mr.  Arnold  has  intense  convictions  and 
knows  how  to  express  them.  He  has  another  gift  in  which  the 
American  essayist  is  deficient — the  sense  of  relation.  To  see  this  at 
an  advantage  one  should  take  a  subject  in  which  the  two  writers  are 
mutually  interested.  Such  a  topic  is  found  in  Wordsworth's  poetry. 
Nothing  can  be  finer,  as  a  piece  of  critical  writing,  than  Whipple's 
paper  on  Wordsworth,  which  was  written  immediately  after  the  poet's 
death.  It  is  mellow  and  spiritual,  and  tempered  with  the  right  ideas 
throughout  ;  it  seems  as  if  the  critic  had  utterly  forgotten  himself 
in  the  writing  of  it ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sincere  and  genuine  bit  of 
work  that  Whipple  ever  did,  unless  the  essay  on  Hawthorne  be  an 
exception  ;  but,  fine  and  masterly  as  it  is,  it  stands  by  itself ;  it  is  not 
so  written  that  Wordsworth  is  seen  and  felt  as  a  living  part  of  the 
development  of  English  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Dear  as  he  was  to  his  friends,  and  delightful  as  are  our  memories 
of  his  overflowing  wit  and  his  brilliant  conversations,  his  writings 
entirely  lack  the  elements  of  perpetuity.  His  essays  and  criticisms 
delight  for  the  moment,  but  are  related  neither  to  philosophy  nor 
religion,  nor  to  the  interpretation  of  the  life  of  humanity.  They 
entertain  one,  like  the  feats  of  the  athlete,  but  make  no  permanent 
impression,  and  carry  no  one  forward  in  any  direction.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  march  of  events,  the  progress  of  thought,  or 
the  comprehension  of  the  universe. 

Julius  H.  Ward. 


VITA  STRAINGE. 

The  night  when  Vita  was  born — Vita  Strainge — youth  came 
back  to  her  father  and  mother.  Indeed,  they  were  like  children 
excited  over  the  discovery  of  a  fledgling  in  the  grass ;  and,  impru- 
dently enough,  they  spent  nearly  all  the  remaining  hours  of  dark- 
ness in  talk;  making  plans  for  her;  dreaming  audibly,  articulately, 
about  her  future  and  the  way  in  which  her  nature  should  unfold. 

Here  was  a  life,  at  last,  that  might  be  moulded  into  perfect 
happiness.  That  was  the  prevailing  idea  in  the  minds  of  Strainge 
and  his  wife  ;  for  Vita  was  to  be  an  exception,  of  course — like  all  the 
first-born.  Everything  which  they  had  once  hoped  to  realize  in 
their  own  careers,  but  had  hardly  accomplished,  would  reach  com- 
plete fruition  in  her.  Why  not  ?  It  would  be  like  the  plant  and 
its  bloom.  They  themselves  had  grown  up  to  a  certain  point  only : 
doubtless  they  had  once  believed  that  they  might  become  blossoms, 
but  it  turned  out  that  they  were  the  fibrous  stuff  of  which  the  stalk 
is  made,  and  nothing  more.  Vita  was  the  flower.  It  was  she  who, 
springing  into  the  light,  brought  the  fulfilment  of  all  that  in  them 
had  been  mere  tendency  or  desire. 

"  We  will  call  her  Vita,"  half  whispered  her  mother — a  whisper 
as  full  of  joy  and  expectancy  as  an  early  summer  breeze  among  the 
tree-tops — "  because  she  is  life,  and  brings  new  life  to  us." 

This  was  sure  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  her  husband,  Burton 
Strainge,  and  he  agreed.  For,  though  shrewdly  practical  in  busi- 
ness, Strainge  was  a  man  in  whom  the  ideal  element  went  on  like 
the  delicate  vibration  of  a  musical  tone  long  after  the  key  from 
which  it  came  has  ceased  to  be  touched.  Starting  out  in  youth 
with  lofty  aims,  he  had  been  forced  to  spend  his  best  years  in  a 
long  conflict  for  a  livelihood,  which  merged  at  last  into  the  slavery 
of  care  entailed  by  the  desire  to  keep  the  wealth  he  had  gained. 

His  father,  a  well-to-do  tanner  in  northern  New  York,  cast  Bur- 
ton off  on  account  of  his  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  a  shiftless 
carpenter,  although  the  girl  was  singularly  refined  and  amiable. 
Then  Burton  bade  farewell  to  the  big  red  tannery  buildings  and  the 
rushing  river  and  the  hard-featured   homestead,  and  went  to  New 
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York.     The  metropolis,  to  many  young  countrymen,  is  like  a  dis- 
tant, wealthy  relative  of  whom  they  have  often  heard ;  a  millionaire 
uncle,  known   to  be  crusty  and   inhospitable,  but  given   to  sudden 
fits  of  generosity.     To   this  uncle  the  young  men  resort  in  their 
first  great  struggle,  each    imagining  that  he  is  the  particular  one 
who  is  to  benefit  by  the  old  fellow's  erratic  bounty.     But  the  purse- 
strings  were  not  loosened  for  Burton  Strainge ;  and  that  very  fact 
drove  him  straight  into  the  channel  of  fortune.     Out  on  the  New 
Jersey  meadows,  between  Newark  and  New  Brunswick,  there  stands 
a  big  factory  where  millions  of  labels,  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, are  printed  by  machinery — labels   for  boxes,  bottles,  rolls  of 
cloth,  labels  for  fruit-cans  and  tomato-cans.     This  factory  represents 
the  labors  of  Strainge,  in  partnership  with  another  figurative  nephew 
who  had  been  disowned  by  the  universal  uncle,  in  building  up  a 
business  from  small  beginnings.     The  many-colored  labels  had  been 
rapidly  converted  into  bits  of  paper,  cheerfully  green  with  Govern- 
ment   promise.      "  Thank   heaven ! "    thought    Strainge,    on    Vita's 
birthnight  ;    "  I    am    in  a  position  to  do  all  that's  possible  toward 
securing  my  little  girl's  future  and  smoothing  the  path  to  it."     Ease 
and  the  leisure  for  cultivation  were  beginning  to  have  their  way, 
but  it  was  Vita  who  was  to  enjoy  them  completely.     As  his  reverie 
upon  these  things  passed  off,  like  a  mist  rolling  up  from  a  sheet  of 
water,  Strainge  said  to  his  wife,  in  a  low  tone :  "  I  remember  how  I 
used  to  feel  a  sort  of  pity  for  my  father,  because  of  his  narrow 
horizon  and  limited  life.     Mine  were  to  be  so  much  more  brilliant ! 
But  now,  do  you  suppose  our  little  girl — our  Vita — will  ever  pity  us 
in  the  same  way  ?  " 

The  mother  smiled  faintly.  "  Perhaps.  But  I  shall  not  care,  if 
only  she  never  has  reason  to  pity  herself." 

An  end  to  night-shadows  and  night-talk,  and  dusky  tracings  of 
the  past  and  future !  The  happy  mother  slept.  Dawn,  beginning 
as  a  translucent  dimness,  grew  to  a  glory  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  the 
light  of  Vita's  first  day  rested  softly  on  the  slumbering  child's  face. 
It  was  a  light  of  quiet,  glad  surprise.  It  seemed  like  a  veiled  ray, 
shed  from  the  lantern  of  some  strong,  patient  watcher,  thrown  there 
to  aid  in  exploring  the  small  enigma  and  to  illuminate  its  meaning. 

Hundreds  of  times  the  same  soft  ray  returned ;  and  under  its  in- 
fluence, or  in  response  to  its  gentle  inquiry,  Vita's  face  revealed  its 
growing  capacity  of  expression.  At  twenty  years,  this  was  what  it 
disclosed — a  broad,  calm  forehead  ;  slightly  waving  hair,  of  a  deep, 
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warm  hue,  like  the  lees  of  wine,  so  dark  that  you  had  to  look  twice 
before  you  were  sure  of  the  reddish  tinge  ;  eyebrows  nearly  black, 
but,  beneath  them,  brown  eyes  full  of  innocent  ardor.  The  mouth 
was  not  very  small ;  it  was  firm  when  in  repose,  but,  the  moment  the 
lips  moved,  they  seemed  to  tremble  into  curves  of  exquisite  emotion 
— like  unforeseen  variations  upon  a  simple  melody.  Yet  no  one 
would  have  said  that  Vita  was  especially  an  emotional  young 
woman ;  and  her  complexion,  which  was  neither  rosy  nor  pale, 
strengthened  the  conviction  that  her  character  was  pretty  well 
balanced  between  the  practical  and  the  sentimental.  Neverthe- 
less, you  could  easily  divine  that,  stored  up  within  her  beautiful  in- 
dividuality and  within  her  graceful  figure,  there  dwelt  a  power  of 
passion  which  might  take  one  course  or  another,  unexpectedly. 

Burton  Strainge  did  not  live  to  look  very  long  upon  this  face  in 
its  youthful  perfection  ;  and  when  he  died,  suddenly,  his  will — made 
with  his  wife's  formal  concurrence — showed  that  he  had  left  the  bulk 
of  his  property — about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars — to 
Vita,  with  only  a  small  annual  income  for  her  mother.  Vita  had 
been  most  elaborately  educated,  and  had  lived  in  Europe  for  a 
while,  with  her  mother ;  but  the  little  family  had  kept  their  home  in 
New  Brunswick.  Both  Strainge  and  his  wife,  however,  planned  for 
her  entrance  into  a  larger  sphere.  Their  visions  of  her  future  were 
not  yet  a  reality,  and  they  had  convinced  themselves  that,  in  order 
to  carry  out  their  dream,  she  must  connect  herself  with  the  world 
of  New  York  society.  The  great,  heartless  city,  which  had  rejected 
Burton  Strainge  as  a  young  man,  should  yet  find  itself  compelled  to 
recognize  his  daughter,  who — although  not  extremely  rich — had 
means  enough  to  make  herself  respected  there,  provided  she  formed 
a  suitable  matrimonial  alliance. 

"  Mind  you,"  Strainge  would  often  say,  "  nothing  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. We  will  not  force  her  inclinations  in  any  way.  She  must 
marry  for  love,  or  not  at  all.  But  a  good  deal  depends  on  the  sur- 
roundings. If  she  associates  with  unaristocratic,  uninfluential  people, 
she  will  marry  one  of  them,  of  course.  If  she  meets  the  other  kind, 
she  will  marry  one  of  them.  It  isn't  necessary. to  command  or  per- 
suade, but  just  arrange  the  surroundings." 

In  this  way  he  and  his  wife  had  assured  themselves  that  they 
were  not  going  to  use  undue  influence ;  and  Mrs.  Strainge  was  the 
first  to  propose  that  Vita  should  inherit  most  of  the  money  at  once. 
"  I  don't  want  some  young  fellow  dangling  around,"  she  declared, 
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honestly,  "  and  paying  attention  to  me  because  he  knows  that  the 
property  is  in  my  hands  till  I  die,  and  will  go  to  Vita  afterwards." 

Perfect  confidence  existed  between  the  three ;  and  Vita  was  fully 
informed  of  the  arrangement,  beforehand.  But  Strainge,  notwith- 
standing, thought  it  advisable  to  settle  a  small  income  upon  his 
wife.  The  scheme  was  unusual,  but  it  recommended  itself  to  the 
parents  as  one  which  would  secure  the  end  they  had  in  view.  Vita 
was  to  marry  into  a  family  having  social  position  in  New  York ;  and 
she  could  do  this  much  more  readily  if  she  appeared  as  the  actual 
possessor  of  a  snug  sum  than  if  she  were  merely  the  heiress  to  a 
moderate  fortune.  Strainge  died  happy  in  the  idea  that  the  victory 
for  which  he  had  fought  so  long  was  substantially  won. 

Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  Walter  Stanton  was  re- 
jected when  he  offered  himself  to  Vita.  He  was  a  sturdy  young 
fellow,  short  of  stature,  fresh-complexioned,  with  a  troublesome 
habit  of  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat  and  expressing  opinions  as  uncom- 
promisingly frank  as  the  hat  itself  ;  yet  all  the  while  he  was  nothing 
but  a  subordinate  in  a  large  New  York  house  that  dealt  in  varnish. 
When  Vita  refused  him,  he  took  the  result  with  unforeseen,  unpre- 
meditated dignity. 

"  I  know,"  he  confessed,  as  if  some  accusation  had  been  brought 
against  him,  "  I  am  not  good  enough." 

Vita's  lips  parted,  in  that  tremulous,  musical  way  of  theirs.  "  Oh, 
yes;  you  are  good  enough.  But — I  don't  love  you.  I  love  no  one 
but  my  father  and  mother.  I  don't  even  love  myself ;  so  why 
should  you love  me?  " 

"  I  don't  know  why,"  said  Stanton  ;  "  only  it  happens  that  way. 
I  do  love  you  and  I  can't  help  it." 

She  quivered  at  the  words.  It  was  delightful  to  hear  them,  yet 
it  pained  her,  too.     She  gave  him  his  dismissal. 

From  that  day  Stanton  became  studious,  as  well  as  increasingly 
diligent  in  business.  There  were  two  ways  of  winning  her,  he 
thought — by  growing  rich,  or  by  cultivating  his  mind,  so  that  he 
might  take  a  higher  position  of  some  sort.  To  make  sure,  he  re- 
solved to  pursue  both  ways. 

Burton  Strainge  having  died,  Vita  and  her  mother  prepared  to 
remove  to  New  York.  Their  interest  in  the  label-works  was  sold 
out,  and  the  two  women  were  now  ready  to  assume  their  place  as 
persons  of  leisure.  They  had  taken  apartments  in  town  ;  but,  before 
they  went  thither,  and  while  they  were  visiting  some  friends  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Passaic,  in  a  little  village  of  country-seats  which  had 
grown  up  deferentially  around  the  mansions  of  certain  old  Dutch 
families,  an  incident  occurred  which  had  an  important  effect  upon 
Vita's  destiny.  These  ancient  families,  their  connections  and  their 
friends,  were  now  people  of  great  consequence  in  New  York  society. 
One  of  the  branches  of  one  of  the  families  was  represented  by 
Anthony  Moment,  a  young  man  of  excellent  position — tall,  athletic, 
of  polished  manners,  yet  vivacious,  too.  He  was  a  man,  apparently, 
of  means.  He  had  no  very  exacting  business  occupation  beyond 
investing  his  property  sagaciously,  but  he  spent  a  fixed  number  of 
hours  at  his  office,  daily.  Nevertheless,  he  was  always  on  hand  at 
Viremont  (that  was  the  name  of  the  select  hamlet  of  villas)  early  in 
the  afternoon,  ready  to  play  lawn-tennis  on  the  greenswarded  pri- 
vate grounds,  shaded  by  lofty  trees,  which  were  maintained  in  com- 
mon by  the  residents.  In  these  daily  games  Vita  was  almost  con- 
stantly Moment's  partner  or  adversary. 

At  first  her  only  desire  was  to  have  her  own  side  win  the  game ; 
but  after  a  time  she  noticed  that  she  did  not  enjoy  victory  nearly  so 
well  if  it  involved  defeat  for  Moment;  and  by  and  by  it  became  a 
positive  pleasure  to  be  defeated  by  him.  How  curious  this  was ! 
What  could  it  mean  ?  she  asked  herself.  In  a  word,  Vita  had  become 
subtilely  fascinated,  without  knowing  it. 

There  were  drives  and  walks,  and  there  was  boating  on  the  river; 
and  when  the  day  for  a  special  match  at  the  amusement  grounds 
came,  after  long  preparation,  the  leaves  of  the  tall  trees  whispered 
above  their  heads,  and  the  ladies  who  saw  those  two  together  seemed 
inclined  to  emulate  the  example  of  the  talkative  leaves,  by  whisper- 
ing around  and  behind  the  pair.  There  was  some  diversity  of  opi- 
nion, of  course,  as  to  whether  a  union  between  Vita  and  the  young 
man  would  be  desirable.  Some  of  the  more  recent  dwellers  in  Vire- 
mont, and  especially  those  with  small  incomes,  whose  chief  social 
hold  was  in  the  fact  that  they  had  come  to  live  in  the  same  place 
with  the  Contcroys  and  Van  Sandhuyscns,  and  had  been  recognized 
by  them — these  new-comers,  I  say,  were  greatly  in  favor  of  a  matri- 
monial engagement  which  now  seemed  so  probable. 

"  Miss  Strainge  is  a  lovely  girl  and  very  accomplished,"  said  they. 
"  And  Mr.  Moment  would  show  his  good  sense  if  he  married  her, 
instead  of  searching  for  a  wife  among  the  few  good-looking  girls  of 
old  family  who  don't  happen  to  be  related  to  him,  or  the  very  rich 
heiresses  who  would  like  to  be." 
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It  was  evident,  from  the  tone  of  remarks  like  this,  that  the  advo- 
cates, though  they  seemed  intent  chiefly  on  praising  Vita  and  approv- 
ing the  good  sense  which  Moment  was  possibly  going  to  show,  felt  like- 
wise that  Vita's  marriage  to  him  would  be  a  vicarious  victory  for  them. 

But  the  Conteroys,  and  other  persons  of  similarly  proud  position, 
shook  their  heads  a  little,  and  murmured  that  it  was  hardly  the  thing 
one  would  expect  Anthony  to  do.  The  Van  Sandhuysens,  owing  to 
Anthony's  being  a  relative,  felt  that  it  would  be  indelicate  to  discuss 
the  matter  at  all,  and  they  treated  Vita  and  her  mother  very  sweetly. 
On  this  account,  if  not  also  because  of  the  maiden's  own  charms,  the 
Conteroys  concluded  to  treat  her  sweetly,  as  well.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent to  all  impartial  observers  that  this  made  the  situation  perfectly 
agreeable  for  Vita. 

Stanton  still  kept  up  an  acquaintance ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
still  meant  to  win  her.  The  Strainges  had  said  that  they  hoped  to 
see  him  wherever  they  were  to  be  after  leaving  their  old  home ;  and 
this  hope  he  decided  to  repay  on  the  instalment  plan,  by  coming  to 
see  them  at  Viremont  first  of  all. 

"  You  seem  very  gay,"  Vita  said  to  him,  after  they  had  been 
chatting.  "  I  think  I  never  heard  you  talk  so  much,  or  so  well 
either.  Yes,"  she  added,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  who,  being  free 
from  all  further  thought  of  him  as  an  admirer,  could  properly  play 
the  patron  or  intellectual  connoisseur;  "yes,  certainly  you  have 
improved.     What  have  you  been  doing?  " 

"  Oh,"  he  answered,  with  good-humored  modesty,  "  reading — 
studying  a  little." 

"  Reading  up  for  conversation  ?  "  she  laughed.     "  What  else?" 

"  Thinking  of  you." 

Then  she  looked  at  him  attentively,  with  rather  a  gentle  smile  ; 
flushed  very  faintly,  but  not  from  displeasure,  and  said :  "  If  you 
think  of  me,  that  is  something  you  must  not  talk  about.  But  on 
the  whole,  I  must  tell  you  that  you  are  not  even  to  think  of  me." 

Stanton,  although  they  were  out  of  doors,  uncovered  his  head, 
as  if  in  the  presence  of  authority.  "But  it  is  improving  for  me  to 
do  so.  Don't  you  want  me  to  go  on  improving?"  he  inquired,  with 
a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Of  course,  for  your  own  sake." 

tX  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I'll  agree  to,"  he  resumed.  "  I 
agree,  under  compulsion,  not  to  think  of  you  ;  but  I  will  come  to 
see  you  oftener,  and  that  will  be  still  more  improving." 
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Vita  reflected  that  he  had  really  become  brighter  than  she  at 
first  perceived.  But,  this  time,  she  did  not  tell  him  so ;  and  shortly 
afterward,  amid  the  fragrant  murmur  of  the  breezes,  and  the  splash 
of  waves  in  the  river,  along  which  he  had  come,  Stanton  disap- 
peared again,  rowing  himself ;  seeming  to  melt  away  and  become  a 
part  of  these  murmurs  and  wavelets  and  perfumes ;  not  at  all 
an  ungraceful  mode  of  disappearance,  you  will  admit,  and  one 
which  was  in  his  favor.  For  it  gave  Vita  a  pleasant,  dreamy  im- 
pression of  his  coming  and  going ;  and  she  quietly  set  it  down  in  her 
mind  that  he  was  to  be  expected  again  during  their  Viremont 
visit.  Just  when  he  would  come  she  did  not  inquire,  nor  care  very 
much  ;  although,  now  and  then,  on  some  fresh  morning,  she  would 
idly  wonder  if  that  was  to  be  the  day. 

Anthony  Moment,  however,  had  the  advantage ;  and  something 
now  happened  which  made  him  suddenly  a  hero  to  her.  She  and 
her  mother  had  been  once  at  the  Van  Sandhuysens',  to  take  tea, 
and,  as  they  were  to  leave  Viremont  in  a  few  days,  Miss  Triphosia 
Van  Sandhuysen  had  resolved  upon  the  singularly  bold  and  unfore- 
seen step  of  inviting  them  to  pass  those  remaining  days  at  the  man- 
sion over  which  she  now  presided. 

Privately  she  had  said  to  a  younger  married  sister,  "  I  want  to 
see  more  closely  for  myself  what  that  girl  is.  She  looks  like  an  ac- 
tress, or  as  if  she'd  take  it  into  her  head  to  be  one  some  time,  with 
that  queer,  dark-red  hair  and  the  contrast  of  her  eyes  and  black 
eyebrows." 

This  being  repeated  by  the  younger  married  sister  to  her  cousin 
Anthony,  he  said,  "  If  she  looks  like  an  actress,  it  must  be  like  an 
actress  of  the  highest  order,  whose  gift  is,  impersonating  a  good  and 
beautiful  girl."  When  Vita  came,  he  was  tempted  to  ask  his  aunt, 
if  she  were  so  displeased  by  the  color  of  the  girl's  hair,  why  she  did 
not  lend  Vita  one  of  her  own  enchanting  wigs;  but  he  denied  him- 
self the  pleasure. 

The  Sandhuysen  mansion  was  precisely  what  Vita  most  admired 
in  the  way  of  a  country-house.  It  was  a  square  old  edifice,  with  a 
porch  which  was  a  model  of  gravity,  and  a  high,  solid,  dormered  roof 
of  the  kind  that  seems  to  grow  darker  and  more  ponderous  as  years 
go  by,  with  the  conscious  pride  of  having  sheltered  so  many  mem- 
bers of  one  family;  as  if,  in  short,  it  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
conferring  their  distinction  upon  them  (which  it  has).  At  the  front 
and  side,  beyond  the  drive,  lay  a  well-cropped  lawn  and  an  old-time 
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garden  on  a  stately  scale,  with  box  hedges  between  which  you 
would  naturally  expect  to  see  appearing,  at  almost  any  moment,  the 
dignified  ghost  of  some  ancient  Van  Sandhuysen,  out  for  a  consti- 
tutional, and  using  a  tall  staff  for  a  walking-cane.  The  land  sloped 
down  to  the  river,  near  the  margin  of  which  the  formal  garden  gave 
place  to  irregular  clumps  of  bushes,  open  spots,  and  thickets  with 
benches  in  their  shadow;  a  huge  tulip-tree  slanting  across  the 
water-view  beyond.  Here  was  the  boat-house ;  and  here,  the  second 
morning  after  Vita's  arrival,  she  entered  the  boat  with  Anthony  for 
a  row  down  the  river. 

They  had  not  gone  very  far,  when,  at  a  bend  in  the  broad  stream — 
where  they  were  gliding  swiftly,  close  by  a  stretch  of  trees  that  hung 
their  long  branches  out  over  the  water,  and  almost  down  into  it — 
another  boat,  coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  shot  out  from  under 
the  arcade  of  drooping  boughs.  There  was  but  one  person  in  it  ;  a 
man.  He  and  his  boat  had  been  screened  from  them  by  the 
branches,  a  moment  before  ;  so  that,  though  Vita  saw  him  now,  it 
was  too  late.  Anthony,  pulling,  with  his  back  to  the  other  man,  of 
course  could  not  see  him.  The  crash  of  the  collision  came  in- 
stantly ;  and  Vita,  who  was  too  much  surprised  to  jump  up  or  other- 
wise endanger  the  balance  of  their  own  boat,  saw  that  it  had  stove 
in  the  bow  of  the  smaller  one,  which  was  filling,  and  sinking  with  a 
rush.  The  unknown  oarsman,  who  had  no  time  to  do  anything  for 
himself,  looked  around  swiftly,  startled  and  angry.  Vita  recognized 
him  as  Walter  Stanton  ;  but  she  had  just  done  so,  when  he  and  his 
boat  went  down  together.  It  was  a  plunge  and  one  loud  gurgle ; 
no  more. 

4<  Oh,  Mr.  Moment,  save  him,  save  him  ! "  she  cried ;  "  I  know 
that  man." 

"  Doesn't  he  swim  ?  "  Anthony  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Vita,  rather  indignantly.  "  I  only  see  that 
he  isn't  swimming  now." 

"  By  Jove,  that's  so  !  "  Moment  agreed.  "  He  doesn't  seem  to 
rise."  He  was  in  light  boating  costume,  favorable  to  a  dive  and  a 
rescue.  "  Take  the  oars,"  he  said,  "  and  try  to  keep  near  us."  And 
with  that  he  shot  overboard,  making  the  boat  rock  fearfully. 

Scarcely  had  he  disappeared  before  Stanton  came  to  the  surface, 
but  there  was  something  very  strange  in  his  appearance  and  beha- 
vior. He  had  a  bewildered,  half-conscious  look  ;  he  moved  his  arms 
feebly — just  enough,  it  seemed,  to  buoy  him  up ;  but  he  remained 
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in  one  spot,  the  tide  rippling  around  him  as  if  he  were  a  fixed  log. 
And  now  his  head  began  to  droop.  Anthony  Moment,  know- 
ing the  river,  had  slipped  into  it  with  a  shallow  dive,  and  had 
worked  his  way  back  toward  the  spot,  searching  with  his  eyes,  and 
dreading  lest,  any  instant,  he  should  feel  an  arm  or  a  leg  clutched 
by  the  drowning  man — which  would  make  an  end  of  them  both. 
Coming  up  to  breathe,  he  discovered  Stanton,  understood  the  situ- 
ation at  once,  and  dived  again.  He  soon  got  hold  of  Stanton's  foot, 
which  had  been  caught  in  a  long  projecting  root  of  one  of  the  over- 
hanging trees  twenty  feet  away.  He  freed  it,  and  rose  in  time  to 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  foot  from  sinking  again.  "  Hands  on  my 
shoulders  !  "  he  shouted  to  Vita's  friend.  Stanton  understood,  and 
flung  his  arms  listlessly,  yet  with  a  despair  that  made  Vita  shudder, 
upon  the  athlete's  shoulders ;  whereupon  his  head  drooped  again, 
and  he  became  unconscious.  Anthony  swam  with  him  to  the  shore; 
but  it  was  no  small  struggle  to  get  him  there,  for  a  tide  ebbs  and 
flows  in  the  Passaic,  and  as  it  was  now  running  out  it  added  its  force 
to  the  natural  current,  making  one  of  those  stretches  like  flumes, 
but  less  rapid,  which  are  to  be  found  at  various  points  along  its 
course. 

This  double  current  had  another  effect.  Vita  found  it  impossible, 
with  her  small  strength -and  little  skill  in  rowing,  to  withstand  the 
stream.  She  kept  floating  farther  off,  farther  down,  during  the 
scene  which  had  enacted  itself  so  suddenly  there  ;  by  a  strange 
chance  putting  the  two  men  whom  she  knew  best  in  the  world — the 
two  who  seemed  to  have  become  her  lovers — into  peril  of  their  lives, 
and  leaving  her  in  a  solitude  of  dread.  She  was  too  far  off  to  give 
them  any  help  at  the  critical  moment ;  but  she  had  no  fear  for  her- 
self, being  convinced  that  she  must  sooner  or  later  drift  within  sight 
or  reach  of  some  one  who  would  bring  her  back.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, she  began  to  feel  water  about  her  feet ;  and  then,  indeed,  fear 
came  to  her.  The  boat  must  have  been  hurt  in  the  collision,  and 
had  sprung  a  leak  ! 

Anthony  did  not  at  once  think  of  that,  when  he  saw  her  plight. 
But  by  the  time  he  had  gained  the  land,  deposited  Stanton  there,  and 
decided  to  hurry  along  the  bank  so  that  he  might  swim  out  to  her 
aid,  it  occurred  to  him  that  she  might  sink.  This  thought  helped 
him  to  double  speed,  as  he  flew  over  the  ground,  hurled  himself 
over  a  fence,  and  regained  the  water's  edge,  opposite  the  boat. 

He  was  panting  with   the  run  ;  he  was  half  exhausted  by  the 
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severe  effort  and  the  terrible  excitement  of  the  rescue.  But  he 
hesitated  only  a  moment.  u  Pull  out  into  the  stream,"  he  called 
to  Vita,  knowing  that  by  doing  so  she  would  get  out  of  the  current. 

She  watched  him  coming,  after  the  long  sideward  spring  and 
headlong  plunge  that  had  carried  him  well  out  from  the  shore ; 
watched  him  as  he  swam  across  the  width  of  swifter  water  ;  and  she 
did  as  he  had  told  her  to,  although  it  seemed  cruel  and  inexplicable 
to  her  that  she  should  deliberately  pull  away  from  him,  making  the 
distance  longer  for  him.  At  that  moment — as  he  reached  through 
the  thick  flood  with  long  lunges  of  the  arm — she  felt  his  power. 
The  sense  of  it  overmastered  and  enveloped  her.  He  was  coming 
to  save  her,  but  it  seemed  also,  in  her  trembling  wonder  at  the  whole 
experience,  that  he  was  going  to  seize  her  for  his  own.  There  was 
something  of  surrender  mingled  with  the  rescue.  This,  though, 
lasted  but  for  a  minute.  She  was  soon  engrossed  in  the  ex- 
citement of  getting  back  to  shore  in  time  to  revive  Stanton.  For 
Anthony  Moment  was  in  the  boat  now,  and  bending  steadily  to  the 
oars.  He  laid  his  course  up  the  slower  part  of  the  tide,  worked 
quickly  across  the  race  and  got  in  among  the  arcaded  boughs  ;  then 
he  helped  Vita  ashore,  and  dragged  the  boat  far  enough  up  for 
safety.     It  was  a  third  full  of  water. 

Anthony  had  laid  Stanton  face  downward  across  a  tree-root 
which  raised  his  waist  higher  than  the  head.  A  terrible  chill  crept 
through  Vita,  at  the  prostrate  man's  look  of  death  ;  but  Anthony 
went  to  work  trying  to  start  respiration  in  the  poor  fellow's  lungs. 
Vita  helped  him  as  well  as  she  could.  It  was  a  hard  task  ;  but  at 
length  Stanton  came  to,  and  then  his  return  to  consciousness  was 
surprisingly  quick. 

"  I  was  coming  up  to  see  you,"  he  explained  to  Vita.  "  I  was 
very  hot  from  rowing,  and  ran  my  boat  under  the  branches  there  to 
cool  off  before  going  ahead.  When  I  was  ready  to  go  on,  I  started 
out  through  the  narrow  opening  without  seeing  or  hearing  your  boat, 
and  " — his  voice  grew  faint — "  you  know — " 

"  Yes  ;  don't  talk,  though.     Do  you  feel  weak  ?  " 

He  nodded,  languidly. 

"  Let's  go  to  the  house,"  said  Anthony.  "  We  shall  have  to  walk, 
now." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Vita,  suddenly  blushing,  and  all  the  warmth  of 
life  seemed  to  come  back  to  her  as  it  had  to  the  half-drowned  man. 
"  I  forgot !     This  is  Mr.  Moment.     He  saved  you." 
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Anthony,  smiling  in  embarrassment,  explained  :  "  There  was  no 
time  for  an  introduction." 

Stanton's  eyes  lighted,  and  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  Thank  you," 
he  said  ;  and  added  awkwardly,  as  if  he  were  dictating  his  signature 
to  those  words  of  gratitude  :  "  Walter  Stanton." 

Anthony  took  the  hand,  cordially,  and  then  helped  him  to  rise. 
The  three  set  off  on  their  short  walk,  slowly  at  first,  the  one  drenched 
man  supporting  the  other  drenched  man,  and  Vita  going  on  Stan- 
ton's other  side. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
may  be  uncomfortable,  and  even  humiliating,  to  be  saved  from  death 
by  accidental  drowning  ?  Such  an  idea  had  never  before  crossed 
Walter  Stanton's  mind.  But  now,  ridiculous  though  it  seemed,  he 
could  not  get  over  a  feeling  of  mortification  that  he  had  been  drawn 
out  of  the  river  by  the  handsome  young  fellow  who  was  visiting  his 
remote  aunt  in  the  same  house  with  Vita.  He  was  taken  in  with 
commiserating  cordiality,  was  given  some  dry  clothes  which  did 
not  fit,  and  was  treated  to  a  restorative  luncheon,  with  wine  and 
brandy. 

But  Anthony  Moment  was  the  hero  of  the  hour.  He  himself 
was  merely  the  crude  and  somewhat  clumsy  material  of  the  morn- 
ing's romance  ;  Anthony  was  the  artist  who  had  handled  it  skil- 
fully and  now  got  all  the  credit.  It  was  clear,  too,  that  in  the  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Strainge  his  advent  at  the  house  in  such  a  piteous  and 
sensational  guise  was  regarded  as  an  intrusion — a  manner  of  making 
calls  which  was  in  bad  taste.  What  hurt  him  much  more  was  that 
Vita  could  not  conceal  her  admiration  of  Moment  and  his  splendid 
behavior,  as  her  eyes  followed  him  about,  or  while  she  repeated  the 
story  to  various  persons,  each  time  recalling  some  new  detail  of  his 
gallant  action. 

As  soon  as  he  could  obtain  his  garments  he  insisted — despite 
some  polite  protest — on  going  over  to  the  Viremont  station  and 
taking  the  train  home.  But  Anthony  insisted,  for  his  part,  on  driv- 
ing him  over,  and  with  him  Stanton  felt  more  at  ease.  When  they 
parted,  he  once  more  took  Anthony's  hand,  and  said,  with  an  emotion 
which  he  tried  to  control :  "  I  want  to  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Mo- 
ment, and  to  say  right  here  that — I  don't  know  that  my  friendship 
is  of  much  value  to  you,  but — I  shall  always  think  of  myself  as  your 
friend,  on  whom  you  may  count." 
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"  Thank  you,  too,"  Anthony  returned,  in  a  simple,  manly  way. 
"  I  am  sure  we  shall  be  friends." 

It  was  the  day  when  the  Strainges  were  to  say  good-by.  Vita 
was  alone  in  the  wilder  part  of  the  garden — why  had  she  gone  there  ? 
— when  she  beheld  Anthony  coming  down  one  of  the  box-hedged 
walks  towards  her.  She  had  been  thinking  much  of  him  since  the 
rescue ;  in  truth,  she  had  dreamed  of  him.  If  she  were  not  dream- 
ing now,  had  she  come  out  here  to  think  still  further? 

In  his  soft  white  flannels,  with  a  loose  coat  of  different  tint  and 
a  little  flannel  cap,  there  was  an  easy  comfort  which  set  off  his 
strong  figure  well.  She  liked  to  see  him  in  this  costume  almost 
better  than  in  any  other.  The  luxurious  laziness  of  it  pleased 
her ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it  spoke  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
wanted  to  dwell,  and,  in  the  second  place,  she  was  not  deceived  by 
it,  because  she  knew  how  much  he  could  do  when  he  chose. 

The  young  man  was  equally  glad  to  see  her  in  the  dress  she  had 
chosen,  which  at  a  distance  looked  like  a  mist  of  delicately  prevail- 
ing lilac  colors. 

"  '  O  warble  me  now,  for  joy  of  lilac-time,'  "  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, as  he  advanced  ;  for  he  had  read  Whitman.  The  time  of  lilacs 
had  long  passed,  but  they  seemed  to  have  returned,  embodied  in 
Vita. 

"  You  have  a  nice  day  for  travelling,"  he  said. 

She  looked  at  him  mutely,  almost  as  if  he  had  wounded  her. 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  and  smiled  ;  but  her  lips  seemed  to  tremble  slightly. 
Still,  he  had  often  noticed  this  in  her,  and  could  not  tell  how  much 
it  really  expressed. 

"  It  may  sound  mean,"  he  went  on,  as  they  strolled  toward  a 
bench  (this  bench  was  not  in  sight  from  the  house) ;  "  but  I  hope 
you're  sorry  to  go." 

"  Both  glad  and  sorry,"  she  answered,  taking  a  place  on  the  bench 
and  giving  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  Miss  Triphosia  had 
described  as  one  of  her  actress  tricks.  "  I  am  longing  for  the  sea- 
shore." 

And  then  they  talked  idly  for  a  while,  Anthony  standing  and 
looking  at  her  with  a  good  deal  of  intensity,  which  she  at  least  ap- 
peared not  to  notice.  But  as  their  conversation  was  not  especially 
novel,  it  need  not  be  repeated.  It  was  only  when  she  glanced  up 
swiftly,  and  said  :  "  Mr.  Moment !  "  that  the  tone  changed.     "  There 
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is  something  I  must  say  about — the  accident."  They  had  not  spoken 
of  this,  alone  together,  since  it  happened,  but  Vita  had  made  her 
acknowledgments  by  praising  him  to  others,  in  his  hearing. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  say  anything  laudatory,"  he  declared, 
in  a  nervous  way.     "  Really,  I —  " 

"  You  have  had  greatness  enough  thrust  upon  you,  I  suppose," 
she  broke  in.  "  Well,  I  wasn't  actually  drowning" — and  here,  oddly 
enough,  she  laughed — "  so  I  am  not  sure  that  you  saved  my  life.  But," 
she  added,  becoming  serious  again,  "  I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  you,  and 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  that,  before  going." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  think,"  he  said,  hesitating,  "  that  you  have 
any  such  pleasant  feeling  about  me — if  it  is  pleasant." 

"  Oh,  I  assure  you  it  is  ! "  she  exclaimed,  frankly ;  and  there  was 
no  doubting  her  eyes.  She  was  very  young,  and  had  not  much  con- 
cealment ;  but  she  was  frightened,  she  hardly  knew  why,  by  what 
she  had  said.  Her  eyes  fell,  and  she  asked,  timidly :  "  Why,  wouldn't 
you  be  pleased  at  having  your  life  saved  by  a  friend  ?  " 

Anthony  could  almost  have  laughed  aloud  in  his  delight,  yet  he 
had  never  felt  so  serious,  so  earnest,  as  he  did  just  then.  "  That  de- 
pends.    Now,  if  you  had  saved  mine — "  he  began. 

Their  eyes  met,  and  the  whole  story  was  told — told  in  so  far  that 
their  mutual  love  was  then  made  known. 

But  in  these  cases  the  electric  flash  of  passion  has  to  be  followed 
by  the  slower  train  of  mere  words,  even  though  the  train  sometimes 
goes  off  the  track. 

Vita's  head  sank,  and  she  listened  to  the  strong,  subdued  voice 
pouring  out  words,  sometimes  vehemently,  at  other  times  with  hesi- 
tation, but  always  bringing  the  same  refrain  to  her  heart.  He  loved 
her;  he  wished  her  to  marry  him  ;  he  tried  to  show  her  that  if  she 
did  so  she  would  do  much  more  than  save  his  life :  she  would  be  cre- 
ating his  life,  if  she  gave  him  her  own. 

At  last  she  answered  him.  "  I  think  a  great  deal  of  you.  I — I 
don't  know  why  I  cannot  say  anything  more ;  but — I  think  I  would 
like  to  wait." 

It  was  not  until  he  had  followed  her  to  the  sea-shore,  two  weeks 
later,  that  she  said  more.  Then,  one  evening  when  the  moon,  red- 
dened by  a  mist,  loomed  above  the  beach  and  searched  out  the  lurk- 
ing deep-red  hues  in  Vita's  hair,  she  answered  her  suitor  again. 
And,  as  the  moon  rose  higher  and  clearer,  it  shone  for  Vita  on  a  new 
world. 
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Mrs.  Strainge  thoroughly  approved  of  her  daughter's  choice. 
Vita  was  only  twenty-two,  but  it  was  all  the  better  that  happiness 
should  come  to  her  early,  in  so  secure  a  form.  For  Moment  was 
well  off  and  had  no  immediate  family ;  there  were  only  the  distin- 
guished cousins  and  remote  aunts,  and  he  had  many  wealthy  friends 
of  excellent  position.  Moreover,  he  proposed  that  as  soon  as  Vita 
and  he  should  be  settled,  Mrs.  Strainge  should  come  to  live  with  them. 

Vita  herself,  when  Stanton  had  vanished  for  the  second  time,  and 
again,  when  she  was  considering  Anthony's  proposal,  had  experienced 
a  puzzling  feeling  about  her  first  admirer,  which  she  finally  analyzed 
as  being  pity.  She  had  asked  herself  whether  she  was  unduly  daz- 
zled by  the  difference  in  Anthony  Moment's  prospects  and  high  con- 
nections, but  she  became  sure  that  she  loved  him  only  for  himself, 
his  character  and  heroism.  "Am  I  not  independent?"  she  thought. 
"  I  have  no  need  to  be  dazzled.     I  choose  him  because  I  love  him." 

Anthony  would  not  hear  of  living  in  the  apartments  which  had 
been  engaged.  "  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  it  would  hardly  comport  with 
our  position.  We  must  have  a  house."  And  he  secured  one,  which 
they  fitted  up  with  a  good  deal  of  elegance  in  a  quiet  taste.  The 
wedding,  in  the  autumn,  satisfied  even  those  rigorous  persons  who 
write  the  chronicles  of  society  for  the  Sunday  papers.  The  Van 
Sandhuysens,  the  Conteroys,  and  every  one  else  were  there,  who 
could  add  the  lustre  which  Vita  and  her  husband  and  mother  be- 
lieved in  :  and  when,  after  the  honeymoon,  Vita  was  at  home  in  the 
new  house,  Mrs.  Strainge,  agreeing  that  it  was  wiser  and  more  con- 
venient to  combine  their  resources,  came  to  live  with  them,  the 
apartment  having  been  re-let. 

The  new  world  on  which  the  moon  had  risen  for  Vita  was  now 
flooded  with  sunshine,  too.  It  must  be  added  that  gas-light  mingled 
with  the  varied  illumination  ;  for,  besides  Vita's  receptions,  there 
were  other  at-homes,  teas,  evening  receptions,  and  balls — to  say,  no- 
thing of  the  opera,  the  theatres,  and  private  theatricals  which  had 
charity  for  all  and  only  a  little  malice  toward  any  one.  The  exhila- 
ration of  all  this,  to  Vita,  was  very  great.  There  was  not  much  ele- 
gant leisure  about  it,  such  as  Burton  Strainge  had  hoped  for ;  it 
was,  however,  elegant  activity.  Vita  accepted  it  as  a  very  cheerful 
form  of  culture,  besides ;  although  it  left  little  room  for  the  culture 
of  reading  and  thinking.  But  why  shouldn't  she  like  it,  since  she 
herself  was  a  success  ?  For  Vita  went  nearly  everywhere  that  she 
wanted  to  go,  and  captivated  nearly  every  one. 
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u  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  her  mother  to  her  one  night  as  she  sat 
before  the  fire,  dressed  to  go  out,  and  waiting  for  the  carriage, 
"  that  your  father  could  not  have  lived  to  see  all  this.  He  would 
have  been  so  proud.     And  how  he  would  have  enjoyed  it !  " 

Vita  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  shook  her  head,  and  smiled 
with  a  gentle  sadness.  "  Do  you  think  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  ?  " 
she  asked,  and  then  sighed  :  "  I  know  he  would  have  been  proud, 
but — poor  dear  papa !  " 

Instantly  there  came  into  the  mother's  mind  that  queiy  of  his  on 
the  birthnight :  "  Do  you  suppose  she  will  ever  pity  us  ?  "  and  she 
knew  that  the  time  had  come.  Vita  was  looking  back  and  pitying 
her  father,  as  a  man  who  would  scarcely  have  felt  himself  a  fitting 
part  of  her  gay  and  splendid  world.  Mrs.  Strainge  remembered  how 
she  had  said  to  Burton  that  she  would  not  be  sorry  even  if  their 
child  did  pity  their  inferiority  ;  and  indeed,  she  thought,  with  a  slight 
pang,  how  could  she  be  sorry  since  Vita  was  so  joyous  ? 

The  young  wife  herself,  in  these  days,  often  came  back  to  the  re- 
flection that  her  father  would  have  been  proud.  She  knew  some- 
thing about  Burton  Strainge's  ambition,  and  his  pride  now  became 
hers.  She  liked  to  fancy  that  his  spirit  was  with  her,  leading  her 
on.     But  sometimes  it  led  her  farther  than  her  husband  wanted  to 

go- 
Anthony  Moment  was  obliged  to  give  some  time  to  business,  and 
the  management  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  property.  In  the  begin- 
ning she  had  said  to  him  :  "  You  know  this  money  is  all  mine,  but  I 
don't  understand  how  to  take  care  of  it,  and  sha'n't  have  time  to, 
with  all  my  social  duties." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  it,"  said  Anthony. 

"  Yes  ;  put  it  with  yours.  It  will  be  safe  there.  Your  affairs  are 
prosperous,  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed.  It  would  be  odd  if  they  were  not,  now."  He 
gave  her  a  kiss,  which  seemed  to  be  the  only  seal  needed  to  the 
agreement. 

He  seldom  said  anything  about  his  operations,  and  this  caused 
everything  to  go  on  with  serenity  at  home.  He  devoted  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  his  horses,  and  had  his  clubs  to  attend  to,  as  well  as  the 
business  affairs  ;  and  the  clubs,  as  Vita  understood,  were  an  essential 
part  of  their  social  outworks,  in  the  general  position  which  they 
held.  But  Anthony,  notwithstanding  these  occupations,  was  nearly 
always  at  her  command  for  most  of  the  social  engagements  where 
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she  needed  him,  and  was  quite  ready  to  go  to  the  opera  with  her, 
being  a  devoted  husband  in  these  as  in  other  ways. 

So,  at  any  rate,  matters  proceeded  during  the  first  year.  In  the 
next  year  Vita's  child  was  born — a  daughter,  who  came  in  the 
spring — and  the  summer  was  passed  in  the  country,  more  quietly 
than  any  of  their  time  had  been  until  then.  Naturally,  Vita  took 
less  part,  also,  in  the  gayeties  of  the  winter  season  that  followed  ; 
and  when  their  daughter  died,  after  little  more  than  a  year,  the 
deep  shadow  of  that  loss  shut  out  Anthony  and  his  wife  from  the 
blaze  in  which  they  had  been  moving. 

Of  Walter  Stanton  they  had  seen  nothing  since  their  marriage ; 
but  he  wrote  them  now  a  letter,  exquisitely  tender,  in  sympathy  with 
their  suffering.  He  had  not  come  to  the  wedding,  but  had  sent, 
afterward,  a  simple  card  of  congratulation.  The  reason  for  this 
was  as  well  known  to  Anthony  as  to  Vita,  since  she  had  long  before 
told  him  of  Stanton's  aspiration  ;  and  neither  of  them  missed  their 
absent  friend.  But  they  did  not  know  the  struggle  it  had  cost  him, 
even  to  send  that  card.  In  his  heart  he  said  :  "  I  do  not  congratulate 
them.  Why  should  I  pretend  to?"  and  the  fight  went  on  in  him 
for  some  time.  It  seemed  to  him  an  unpardonable  offence  in  this 
man  to  have  saved  his  life  and  destroyed  his  hopes.  Vita's  choice, 
moreover,  was  unspeakably  cruel ;  it  was  almost  as  if  there  were 
malice  in  it.  He  fancied  that  if  she  had  married  any  one  else  it 
would  have  been  very  different.  Can  you  tell  why  he  had  this 
feeling?  I  cannot,  logically,  but  I  think  most  of  us  would  have 
had  it  under  the  same  circumstances.  He  conquered  it,  finally,  con- 
vincing himself  that  he  was  in  a  manner  glad  of  anything  that  made 
her  glad. 

And  now  came  this  letter,  which  they  both  felt  to  be  a  forgive- 
ness to  them — for  what?  Well,  for  his  having  felt  bitter.  It 
touched  them  deeply,  nevertheless,  and  they  wrote  to  thank  him 
together. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  him  ?  "  Anthony  asked  his  wife. 

"  Not — now,"  she  answered,  slowly ;  believing  that  it  would  be 
better  never  to  see  him.  But  she  read  the  letter  many  times,  and 
thought  of  him  with  a  new  appreciation  of  something  in  him  to 
which  she  had  never  done  justice. 

It  was  only  after  they  emerged  from  the  period  of  retirement 
caused  by  their  sorrow  that  differences  arose  between  Vita  and  her 
husband  as  to  the  scale  of  their  expenses  and  the  things  they  should 
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do  or  not  do.  It  was  now  that  her  thirst  for  society,  her  desire  for 
power,  her  pride,  took  on  alarming  proportions. 

Anthony  knew  that  they  had  for  some  time  been  living  beyond 
their  income.  He  had  begun  on  that  plan  almost  at  once,  because 
he  wished  to  gratify  Vita ;  but  also,  perhaps,  because  of  a  weakness 
which  made  him  unwilling  to  fall  short  of  the  estimate  she  had 
made  as  to  his  position.  With  their  "  combined  resources  " — the 
phrase  which  he  had  once  used  to  Mrs.  Strainge — he  kept  hoping 
that  he  should  make  up  the  deficiency  through  some  fortunate  turn, 
not  of  the  stock-market — for  that  he  dreaded — but  in  some  one  of 
his  ventures.  Now,  to  make  up  a  deficiency  was  the  one  thing  he 
could  not  do ;  had  never  done.  He  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  his 
own  formerly  moderate  possessions,  and  he  did  not  know  how  to 
work.     He  was  still  running  behind,  now. 

Vita  began  giving  more  showy  entertainments:  she  ordered 
costlier  dresses.  "  My  dear  child,"  he  said  to  her,  "  instead  of 
doing  that  we  ought  to  be  cutting  down." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  inquired,  indignantly.  "Isn't  there 
all  my  property  to  support  it?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  income  won't  be  enough." 

"  Well,  then,  there's  yours.     Our  combined  resources " 

What  could  he  say?  He  had  taken  a  fatal  path,  and  he  dared 
not  confess.  His  weakness  returned ;  his  old  desire  to  stand  high, 
not  to  shatter  any  vision  inspired  by  himself.  Before  long,  instead 
of  opposing,  he  began  to  share  his  wife's  schemes  with  an  excite- 
ment even  keener  than  hers. 

He  launched  an  ambitious  building  enterprise ;  increased  his 
daily  outlay  lavishly ;  but  his  rents  did  not  come  in  satisfactorily 
from  the  new  enterprise.  Then  he  sold  some  real-estate  privately, 
and  began  to  twist  and  turn,  conducting  everything  with  caution, 
so  as  to  conceal  what  he  was  about.  He  borrowed  money,  and 
then  borrowed  in  small  sums  to  pay  the  interest.  When  these 
small  sums  were  due,  he  borrowed  from  another  friend  to  repay  the 
first. 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  rather  queer  ?  "  young  Scott  Conteroy 
asked  a  friend  at  his  club.  "  Last  night  Moment  asked  me  to  lend 
him  five  hundred.     Of  course,  I  gave  it  to  him,  but " 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing.  That's  like  my  borrowing  five  dollars  if  I 
were  out  late.  Five  hundred  is  only  cab-money  for  Anthony 
Moment,  nowadays." 
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"  Well,  I  thought  it  was  a  small  sum  for  him  to  be  borrowing," 
said  Conteroy.     "  That's  what  was  queer." 

But  there  were  queerer  things  than  that.  Anthony  had  at  last 
mortgaged  everything.  Frequently,  now,  he  took  away  with  him, 
in  going  down  town,  some  of  Vita's  most  valuable  jewelry,  to  be 
cleaned  or  repaired  by  a  special  man  he  knew  of,  and  he  was  very 
forgetful  about  bringing  it  back. 

In  a  quiet  office  on  Broadway,  with  a  quiet  staircase,  a  man 
named  Gathers  did  business  behind  a  sign  which  announced  him  as 
a  dealer  in  watches.  That  was  all  that  appeared  in  the  outer  room ; 
but  to  the  initiated  Gathers  was  known  as  a  select  pawnbroker;  and 
there  was  an  interior  office,  entered  by  a  door  so  placed  that  any 
one  wishing  to  go  in  could  do  so  while  seeming  to  be  going  up  or 
down  stairs.  From  that  inner  room  Gathers,  returning  one  day  to 
the  large  office,  said  to  a  confidential  friend  : 

"  That  was  Anthony  Moment.  He's  putting  up  everything  now ; 
wife's  jewelry  and  his  own — everything.  Then  he'll  come  and  take 
the  jewelry  out,  and  bring  it  back  again.  Why,  I've  known  him  to 
borrow  the  money  to  take  his  mortgaged  horses  on  to  Newport. 
He's  mortgaged  his  church-pew,  too — up  in  St.  Visigoth's ;  and,  if 
you'll  believe  me,  he's  mortgaged  his  cemetery-lot.     Yes,  sir." 

Yet,  even  when  he  had  come  to  this  pass,  Anthony  was  able  to 
keep  afloat  for  months  longer.  Of  course,  it  could  not  continue, 
and  by  this  time  Vita  had  been  forced  to  diminish  her  luxuries  and 
displays  considerably,  from  sheer  lack  of  money,  and  from  excess  of 
credit  given  on  accounts  which  she  supposed  to  have  been  paid. 
Anthony  explained  it  as  an  embarrassment,  inevitable  at  times ;  and 
she,  all  sympathy  at  this  confession,  began  to  retrench. 

Then  came  a  day  when  Gathers  said  to  his  confidential  friend, 
as  a  dusky  figure  slipped  out  upon  the  staircase  :  "  Moment  wanted 
to  borrow  five  dollars  to  carry  him  over  Sunday.     I  wouldn't  do  it." 

In  truth,  it  was  as  if  Anthony  had  been  living  in  an  immense 
egg  and  had  eaten  out  all  the  meat.  Nothing  but  the  shell  was  now 
left ;  and  that  was  about  to  be  crushed. 

He  no  longer  took  Vita  and  her  mother  to  Newport,  but  to  a 
modest  place  on  the  Sound,  where  they  boarded.  The  autumn  had 
been  full  of  glorious  colors,  but  the  leaves  were  all  gone  now  ;  and 
Vita  was  sitting  at  the  window,  in  the  afternoon,  enjoying  the  cool, 
soft  colors  of  November — the  delicately  gray  tree  trunks  ;  the  silent, 
shrouded  light  on  the  inlet,  foretelling  snow,  and  the  blue  Sound 
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beyond  the  Neck.  Anthony  came  out  from  town  and  said  to  her : 
"  We  must  leave  this  place." 

"  Leave  ?     Why  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  money  left." 

"  Anthony  !  " 

"  No,  none.     It  is  all  gone — yours,  too." 

The  gray  sky  darkened  slightly.  There  came  a  gust  against  the 
window,  showering  handfuls  of  small  round  flakes  on  the  painted  roof 
below  the  sill.     Winter  had  begun. 

At  first,  Vita's  grief  and  wrath  were  dumb.  There  was  her  hus- 
band, not  quite  as  stalwart  as  formerly  ;  rather  careworn ;  still  hand- 
some, but  utterly  shattered  in  her  sight.  And  it  was  only  five  years 
since —  Her  despair  and  contempt  burst  forth  in  burning  words, 
and  he  could  not  face  her. 

"  Ah,  if  he  were  only  strong !  "  she  cried  to  her  mother,  when  he 
had  gone.  "  Strength  might  have  been  borne.  But  this  weakness 
will  kill  me!" 

Anthony  did  not  reappear.  As  a  last  resort  he  had  gone  to  his 
rich  relations ;  but  they  had  been  only  distant  ones,  at  the  best,  and 
they  were  now  more  distant  than  ever.  He  stayed  in  New  York, 
making  no  effort  to  hide ;  he  had  ruined  his  life,  and  had  not  the 
courage  to  carry  the  fragments  elsewhere.  But  no  one  saw  him. 
Vita  and  her  mother  followed  him  to  the  city,  and  took  obscure 
lodgings ;  for  everything  was  gone,  and  they  had  now  only  Mrs. 
Strainge's  small  interest  to  live  on. 

Every  atom  of  her  love  for  the  man  who  had  so  treacherously 
and,  as  she  thought,  sordidly  wronged  her  seemed  to  have  departed 
from  her.  "  I  will  have  him  put  in  prison  !  "  she  declared,  fiercely,  to 
her  mother,  who  found  that  she  was  powerless  to  prevent  it.  Vita 
consulted  a  lawyer;  Anthony  was  found;  and,  after  due  process,  was 
put  into  Ludlow  Street  Jail. 

Vita  returned  to  her  lodging,  shaken,  worn  out,  made  miserable  by 
her  triumph.  But,  as  she  had  fancied  that  her  father's  pride  had  been 
with  her  approvingly  in  her  short  prosperity,  so  she  now  tried  to 
console  herself  and  her  mother  by  believing  that  he  would  have 
been  gratified  by  this  revenge.  For  two  days  she  did  not  stir  from 
the  house.  On  the  third,  a  card  was  brought  to  her  from  a  gentle- 
man who  waited  below.     It  was  Stanton. 

"  Why  docs  he  come  now  ?  "  she  said  to  her  mother.     "  Is  he 
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mean  and  treacherous,  too  ?  He  has  come  to  see  me  in  my  misfor- 
tune, because  I  did  not  marry  him.     I  will  not  go  down  ! " 

But  Stanton  would  not  be  put  off.  He  sent  up  another  message : 
"  I  beg  you,  come.     You  ought  to  hear  me." 

She  went  down,  and  for  an  instant  forgot  everything  else  in  sur- 
prise at  the  change  in  him.  He  looked  much  older ;  his  manner 
was  serious  and  reserved  ;  he  was  dressed  as  becomes  a  man  well-to- 
do.  And,  as  she  took  his  hand,  she  said  involuntarily :  "  Am  /  so 
changed,  too  ?  " 

Upon  his  face  there  was  only  the  shadow  of  a  long-forgotten 
smile,  as  he  answered :  "  No,  I  don't  think  you  can  ever  change." 
He  paused  only  a  breath's  space  before  continuing:  "  I  have  come, 
Mrs.  Moment,  to  ask  you  to  pardon  him — to  let  him  out  of  jail." 

She  shrank  and  trembled,  touching  a  chair  with  one  hand.  "  My 
— husband  ?     No  !  I  will  die  before  I  will  forgive  him !  " 

Stanton  looked  at  her  patiently.  In  secret  his  eye  was  following 
those  musical  curves  of  her  lips,  drinking  in  the  light  of  her  eyes, 
her  face  and  hair.  Then  he  said  :  "  Let  me  change  those  words  a 
little.     You  will  forgive  him  before  you  die." 

"  Never,"  declared  Vita,  more  firmly.  "  I  could  have  forgiven  a 
great  deal,  but  not  this.     He  is  a  coward!  " 

There  was  a  flash  like  resentment  in  Stanton's  glance  ;  but  it 
died,  and  he  answered,  "  He  did  not  use  to  be  a  coward,  in  one  way. 
He  saved  my  life,  and,  I  think,  yours." 

"Yes,  yes;  but  he  has  destroyed  mine,  now.  Why  do  you  come 
to  ask  this  ?  " 

"  Because  it  is  right,"  said  Stanton  ;  "  and  because  I — I  do  not 
want  you  to  be  more  unhappy  than  you  need.  It  can  do  no  good  ; 
you  will  not  recover  your  property,  and  you  will  only  make  yourself 
wretched  by  revenge." 

"  My  father  would  have  wished  it,  I  know — I  am  sure,"  she  re- 
torted. And  the  hardness  that  came  into  her  face  was  like  that  of 
Burton  Strainge  in  his  grim  moments. 

"  Well,"  said  Stanton,  turning  to  go,  "you  refused  the  only  other 
petition  I  ever  made.     I  hope  you'll  consider  this  one." 

He  went  to  the  prison  and  saw  Anthony.  What  a  meeting  with 
his  rescuer,  after  years  of  strangership  !  But  he  did  nothing  to  show 
that  he  was  aware  of  any  difference  in  the  surroundings. 

"  How  are  you  doing  now  ?  "  Anthony  asked  him,  presently. 

"  I  am  doing  well — almost  rich,  for  me,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
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"  I  told  you  I  was  your  friend.  Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  for  the 
little  help  I  could  give,  or  for  sympathy?"  Anthony  wrung  his 
hand.     "  I  want  your  wife  to  let  you  out,"  Stanton  concluded. 

"Why?"  said  Anthony.  "Forgive  me?  What  use,  when  I 
can't  forgive  myself  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  reason,"  said  Stanton,  dryly. 

A  boy  passed  the  open  cell,  shoving  a  basket  on  the  gallery-rail. 
"  Bread  ?  "  he  shouted,  questioningly.  Another  came  along  with  a 
huge  can,  and  shouted  "  Tea."  This  was  the  food  for  the  prisoners 
who  bought  their  own  fare.     Anthony  took  neither. 

Stanton  went  away,  and  the  next  morning  a  hamper  arrived  for 
Anthony,  containing  bread,  cooked  meats,  wine,  and  fruit.  This  was 
repeated  each  day,  and  so  were  Stanton's  visits.  He  kept  going 
back  and  forth  between  Vita's  poor  abode  and  the  prison,  sometimes 
carrying  trivial  little  messages  about  some  necessary  detail ;  and  he 
also  gained  Mrs.  Strainge's  aid  in  persuading  Vita.  But  Vita  seemed 
pitiless  ;  or,  at  least,  unchangeable. 

At  last  she  was  taken  ill,  and  a  dangerous  fever  developed.  She 
lay  wrapped  in  its  deadly  glow  for  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes 
more  clear  in  mind  than  at  others,  but  always  in  danger.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  fire  of  her  life,  turned  inward,  were  consuming  her ;  and 
once,  when  Stanton  was  allowed  to  see  her,  he  had  a  strange  fancy 
that  the  heat  of  fever  possessing  her  whole  frame  made  her  look  like 
a  burning  human  coal,  alive  in  its  own  dying.  He  had  the  papers  for 
Anthony's  release  all  ready  and  a  notary  in  attendance,  in  case  she 
should  relent  at  any  hour.  It  was  well ;  for  she  awoke  one  morning, 
saying  that  she  felt  better.  "  Where  is  Anthony?  "  she  asked,  look- 
ing around  ;  and  then,  as  she  comprehended  ;  "  Oh,  bring  him  to 
me!     I  forgive,  forgive  !  " 

With  difficulty  she  signed  the  papers ;  and  to  Stanton,  hurrying 
out,  the  doctor  whispered  :  "  She  cannot  live." 

An  hour  or  two  later,  Anthony,  a  free  man,  returning  with 
Stanton,  knelt  at  her  bedside.  She  laid  one  hand  on  his  head  and 
smiled  almost  rapturously.  " .  .  .  .  Have  forgiven,"  she  whispered, 
and  her  spirit  passed.  The  burning  shape  of  life-heat  had  become 
ashes  which  still  retained  their  lovely  form. 

And  there,  both  in  her  presence  at  the  same  time,  as  they  had 
never  been  but  once  before,  were  the  two  men  ;  one  who  had  loved 
her  and  robbed  her,  and  one  who  had  loved  her  and  reunited  them 
— there,  on  the  threshold  of  death  and  the  threshold  of  new  life. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop. 
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THE  INTERVIEW. 


It  seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  history  of  newspapers  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  influence  attaching  to  wide  circulation  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  extent  and  accuracy  with  which  the  news  is  reported.  Whatever  that 
variable  quantity  may  be,  "  the  news  "  is  universally  supposed  to  include  the 
opinions  of  men  of  moment  upon  current  events,  however  expressed.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  editor's  vocation — he  comments  upon  the  significance  of 
events,  giving  his  opinion  as  a  trained  observer  with  certain  known  political 
or  other  predilections.  But  the  impression  upon  others  more  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  act  recorded,  or  more  specially  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  contri- 
butes to  a  more  perfect  interpretation.  The  interview  has  been  devised  for 
the  collection  of  such  impressions,  as  the  newspaper  is  at  hand  to  disseminate 
them.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  point  and  timeliness  of  these  opinions 
often  depend  upon  their  being  prepared  and  printed  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours,  or  even  minutes,  it  is  obvious  that  occasions  are  constantly  arising 
when  the  interview  is  the  most  convenient,  effective,  and  available  method  of 
communication  between  a  person  who  has  something  to  say  and  the  people 
who  will  be  benefited  or  entertained  or  interested  by  having  it  said. 

Then,  too,  the  interview  is  about  the  only  means  by  which  the  public  can 
learn  some  things  which  it  has  a  distinct  right  to  know  and  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  designing  persons  to  conceal.  To  take  a  recent  example,  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  newspapers  of  New  York  furnished 
the  evidence  on  which  the  bribed  alderman,  Jaehne,  was  indicted,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  ;  and  in  that  dramatic  episode  there  was  no  more  effective 
"  business  "  than  an  interview  reluctantly  granted,  which  was  reproduced  by 
the  million  copies  over  the  land,  and  created  an  irresistible  public  sentiment 
against  the  shameless  sale  of  office. 

These  interviews — they  are  only  specialists'  editorials  with  a  personal 
interest  added — are  not  published  because  the  editors  like  them,  but  because 
people  read  them,  talk  about  them,  buy  them.  Newspapers  are  only  inci- 
dentally agents  of  philanthropy.  They  are,  like  railroads,  public  conve- 
niences, which  must  be  made  to  pay  their  way  or  go  down  in  the  effort. 
They  are,  therefore,  just  what  their  readers  make  them.  Like  popularly 
elected  representatives,  they  cannot  be  long  or  in  a  marked  degree  superior 
or  inferior  to  the  people  by  whom  they  are  supported,  or  out  of  sympathy 
with  them.     They  are  as  sensitive  as  possible  to  the  tastes  and  morale  of  the 
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community  in  which  they  are  published.  A  refined  and  cultivated  com- 
munity has  refined  and  cultivated  newspapers ;  a  coarse  and  vulgar  com- 
munity has  papers  to  match,  and  savages  have  none. 

It  is  thus  the  newspaper's  interest  no  less  than  its  purpose  to  serve  and 
please  the  greatest  number  of  readers.  As  the  majority  of  intelligent  people 
hate  to  be  deceived,  enterprise  in  news-gathering  is  only  of  value  when  the 
news  is  correctly  reported,  otherwise  the  paper  is  discredited,  and  possibly 
grave  injury  done  to  itself  as  well  as  others.  No  newspaper  wishes  to  publish 
anything,  though  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  it  into  the  hands  of  every 
citizen,  if  it  can  be  proved  untrue  the  next  day.  The  risk  is  too  great.  Any- 
body who  has  ever  been  inside  a  newspaper  office  knows  that  there  is  always 
abundance  of  material  that  would  be  most  entertaining  reading  and  of  a  cha- 
racter to  excite  universal  interest  which  is  made  unavailable  by  some  defect 
in  the  proof  of  its  actual  truth.  The  laws  of  retribution,  the  written  laws  of 
libel,  and  the  unwritten  laws  of  competition  and  self-interest  prevent  the  pub- 
lication of  most  of  that  which  is  not  true,  or  at  least  very  probable.  It  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  that  is  pub- 
lished by  reputable  papers  is  demonstrably  true,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the 
remainder  is  highly  probable.  Most  people,  to  judge  from  common  talk,  do 
not  believe  this.  They  think  a  paper  would  as  soon  print  falsehood  as  truth, 
so  its  columns  were  filled.  Men  declare  the  papers  are  choked  with  lies 
because  of  a  single  mistake  in  a  column  of  names,  and  some  very  amiable 
moralists  pretend  to  believe  that  people  would  go  on  buying  a  paper  that 
had  no  regard  for  truth.  No  fallacy,  indeed,  could  be  more  patent  than 
that  a  newspaper  is  indifferent  to  the  truth  of  its  reports.  And  that  which  is 
true  of  the  paper  is  measurably  true  of  its  employees.  Though  they  may 
not  share  all  the  aims  or  the  principles  of  the  paper  that  employs  them,  they 
are  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  its  interests  are  their  interests,  and  that 
what  brings  discredit  to  the  paper  brings  the  same  to  them.  This  is  the 
standpoint  of  the  reputable  editor.  If  the  theory  and  the  facts  always  cor- 
responded there  would  be  no  doubt  that  interviewing  is  a  legitimate  means 
of  gathering  news. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  INTERVIEWING. 

Just  now,  however,  there  is  an  abuse  of  this  convenient  device  which 
needs  to  be  emphasized  and  reiterated  until  the  ear  editorial  shall  tingle,  and 
reform  within  the  sanctum  shall  wisely  anticipate  revolution  in  the  subscrip- 
tion list.  Spurred  on  by  competition,  the  interviewer  is  in  swift  process  of 
evolution  into  a  monster  who  combines  the  qualities  of  a  Paul  Pry,  a  Jack 
Sheppard,  a  Judas,  and  an  Ananias.  He  is  somehow  led  to  believe  that  a 
readable  and  sensational  article  is  the  one  thing  needful,  though  obtained 
by  intrusion,  intimidation,  treachery,  or  fabrication.  No  man's  house  is  any 
longer  his  castle.  Where  the  king,  the  constable,  the  landlord,  and  even  the 
book-agent  are  barred  out,  the  interviewer  contrives  to  force  himself  in.    Our 
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very  thoughts  are  no  longer  our  own,  and  we  shall  be  forced  ere  long  to  dis- 
trust the  very  walls  and  beams  of  our  bedrooms,  and  to  disburden  our  secrets 
only  to  the  buttercups  and  daisies  of  the  honest  earth.  The  streets  are  in- 
fested with  journalistic  footpads.  We  sit  down  at  the  dinner-table  and  try 
to  be  agreeable  to  our  next  neighbor ;  we  receive  a  certified  visitor — perhaps 
the  son  of  an  old  friend — into  our  houses  ;  or  we  talk  with  a  literary  confrere 
with  an  almost  Bohemian  freedom.  And  presently  we  find,  to  our  dismay, 
that  we  have  been  telephoning  our  artless  and  perhaps  only  half-serious  say- 
ings into  the  public  ear. 

And,  what  is  even  worse,  we  find  ourselves  credited  with  conversations  as 
imaginary  as  those  which  Landor  concocts  between  Pericles  and  Sophocles, 
or  Roger  Ascham  and  Lady  Jane  Grey.  A  leading  clergyman  of  New  York 
was  recently  astounded  to  find  in  his  paper  the  report  of  a  sermon  which  he 
had  never  preached,  announcing  a  complete  theological  summersault  on  his 
Dart.  One  of  our  suburban  colleges  had  some  hazing  disturbances  from  a 
class  of  more  than  usually  irrepressible  sophomores.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  town  swarmed  with  interviewers,  who  buttonholed  any  one  who  was  dis- 
posed to  talk,  and  sped  away  with  all  the  irresponsible  gossip  which  chaffing 
student  or  pessimistic  townsman  might  impart,  supplemented  by  their  own 
invention.  At  another  time  a  representative  of  one  of  the  "  great "  New 
York  papers  found  his  unannounced  way  to  the  very  door  of  a  professor's 
library,  and  demanded  an  interview.  It  was  almost  necessary  to  kick  him 
out  before  he  would  acquiesce  in  the  repeated  declaration  :  "  I  have  no- 
thing to  say."  And  the  next  morning  the  Trumpeter  had  a  column  and  a 
half  of  the  professor's  conversation  !  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  inser- 
tion for  a  correction  of  newspaper  reports,  and  then  only  to  incur  an  issue  of 
veracity  between  yourself  and  the  paper. 

The  first  stage  toward  a  mitigation  of  the  interviewing  nuisance  has  al- 
ready been  reached,  in  an  awakened  and  indignant  public  sentiment.  The 
question  has  grown  into  an  "agitation."  The  journalists  are  everywhere 
thrown  upon  their  defence.  The  deadly  interviewer  has  committed  his  out- 
rages in  quarters  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  upon 
persons  for  whose  honor  the  people  are  peculiarly  sensitive.  He  has  tried 
to  force  his  way  into  the  very  bridal  chamber  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  has  betrayed  the  confidence  of  our  most  honored  literary  man 
and  representative  American.  The  Oxford  Professor  of  English  Literature 
has  been  made  to  feel  how  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is  to  have  a 
journalistic  friend,  and  how  one  may  not  even  receive  into  his  house  a  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  a  quarterly  review,  lest  he  entertain  a  reporter  unawares. 

This  awakening  of  public  sentiment  ought  speedily  to  be  followed  by  a 
concerted  dropping  of  the  offensive  papers  in  favor  of  the  less  objectionable, 
or,  better  yet,  in  the  substitution  of  a  class  of  journals  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  self-respect,  and  of  respect  for  their  readers.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  civilization  is  hopelessly  vandalized,  nor  that  the  gentleman 
has  become  an  extinct  species. 
9 
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But  still  another  remedy  may  be  needed,  viz.:  placing  the  responsibility 
for  the  abuse  of  interviewing  where  it  belongs,  on  the  editor  in  chief  or  pro- 
prietor (nowadays  usually  the  same).  He  alone  is  vulnerable.  He  gene- 
rally claims  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  is  ambitious  to  be  recognized  in  hono- 
rable, if  not  refined,  society.  It  is  idle  for  him,  and  an  additional  insult,  to 
transfer  accountability  to  the  shoulders  of  some  scapegoat  reporter,  even  if 
it  were  not  true,  as  the  Evening  Post  distinctly  charges,  that  it  has  never 
known  an  interviewer  dismissed  for  the  mere  scandalousness  or  untruthful- 
ness of  his  report.  A  single  word  from  him,  a  nod,  would  be  enough  to 
convert  the  most  impudent  interviewer  into  a  Sidney,  and  the  most  menda- 
cious reporter  into  a  very  photographer  of  news.  When  the  professor  al- 
ready mentioned  met  his  interviewer  again,  he  intimated  to  him  with  great 
frankness  a  strong  disposition  to  horsewhip  him.  "  No,  you  won't,"  was  the 
newspaper  man's  reply.  "  In  the  first  place,  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  af- 
ford the  luxury.  And  in  the  second  place,  you  know  that  I  am  only  a  poor 
penny-a-liner,  who  have  to  earn  my  living  by  serving  the  purposes  of  my 
employer.  An  interview  was  expected  of  me,  and  I  had  to  furnish  it  as  best 
I  could.     If  I  had  not,  some  one  else  would."     And  so  say  they  all. 

Let  us  iiope,  however,  that  these  abuses  have  -reached  a  point  where  a 
reformation  may  be  effected  from  the  good  sense  and  rightmindedness  of 
the  conductors  of  our  newspapers  themselves.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  following  will  be  the  established  code  of  all  respectable  jour- 
nalism ? 

i.  The  business  of  the  newspaper  is  to  furnish  private  people  with  the 
public  news,  not  to  furnish  the  public  with  the  news  of  private  people. 

2.  A  private  conversation  is  as  sacred  as  private  correspondence  (and 
it  has  just  been  decided  that  even  a  prisoner's  correspondence  is  sacred 
from  every  eye  but  his  own).  An  interlocutor  has  no  more  right  to  publish 
my  private  conversation  than  to  ransack  my  drawers  for  private  papers. 

3.  It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  conversation  is  private  unless  it 
is  distinctly  understood  to  be  meant  for  public  use,  either  by  previous  ar- 
rangement, or  by  express  permission  afterwards. 

4.  When  so  made  public,  it  must  not  be  printed  until  both  parties  to 
the  conversation  have  agreed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 

These  conditions  are  so  self-evident  that  it  seems  like  a  truism  to  state 
them.  And  we  have  yet  to  see  a  denial  of  their  propriety  by  a  reputable  news- 
paper man.  The  stock  excuse  for  breaches  of  these  rules  is,  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  daily  publication  render  it  frequently  impracticable  to  observe  these 
safeguards.  Our  reply  is,  that  if  a  thing  cannot  be  decently  done,  it  is  not 
decent  to  do  it.  If,  as  our  journalistic  friends  contend,  the  public  "  hates 
to  be  deceived,"  and  is  so  vigilant  to  detect  and  reprove  inaccuracy,  it  can 
certainly  be  depended  on  to  endure  a  little  delay  for  the  truth's  sake.  Are  we 
no  longer  to  cherish  the  dream  of  the  rude  past,  when  the  press  set  up 
a  claim  to  be  an  educating  influence,  and  sought  to  draw  the  people  up 
to  higher  living  and  wiser  thinking  rather  than  to  lower  itself  to  their  baser 
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and  more  frivolous  instincts  ?  There  is  little  hope  of  educating  people  out  of 
their  vulgar  and  gossiping  tastes,  by  making  every  breakfast-table  a  School 
for  Scandal ! 


MR.  LOWELL  ON  EDUCATION. 


The  oration  of  Mr.  Lowell  on  the  250th  anniversary  of  Harvard  College 
has  more  than  a  local  significance,  and  addresses  itself  especially  to  such 
institutions  as  are  passing  from  collegiate  to  university  forms  and  methods. 
In  this  country  we  have  not  yet  reached  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  university.  Some  apply  the  term  to  a  collection  of 
schools,  more  or  less  united  under  a  common  governing  board.  According 
to  this  meai.ing  of  the  term  the  college  is  the  central  unit,  around  which 
may  be  gathered  a  law  school,  a  medical  school,  a  theological,  scientific,  or 
other  special  schools.  At  some  point  in  the  growth,  when  the  combination 
approaches  the  dignity  of  its  ideal,  the  name  university  is  assumed  to  desig- 
nate the  enlarged  organization.  A*  second  use  of  the  term  describes  those 
institutions  whose  growth  consists  not  in  the  aggregation  of  schools,  but  in 
the  multiplication  of  departments  and  teachers.  In  this  view  a  university  is 
an  institution  which  aims  to  secure  the  means  for  giving  instruction  in  every 
recognized  branch  of  learning.  When  new  departments  have  been  added, 
and  the  college  offers  much  more  than  the  ordinarily  limited  curriculum, 
such  an  institution,  with  equal  justice,  assumes  the  name  university.  Both 
of  these  uses  of  the  term  are  based  upon  the  simple  notion  of  teaching,  im- 
plying a  body  of  teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  body  of  students,  on  the 
other.  There  is  a  third  use  of  the  term  university,  based  upon  the  wider 
notion  of  learning.  The  aim  of  such  an  institution  is  to  advance  research. 
Teachers  and  taught  are  students  together,  working  for  the  enlargement  of 
human  knowledge.  The  germ  of  such  a  university  is  a  single  investigator, 
and  it  grows  into  an  assemblage  of  productive  minds.  We  have  placed  this 
conception  of  a  university  in  a  separate  class  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  its 
fundamental  principle.  For,  though  a  college  should  gather  to  itself  a  large 
number  of  special  schools,  or  should  multiply  its  departments  to  cover  the 
whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  if  it  have  not  this  productive  impulse  it 
fails  in  the  most  important  function  a  university  has  to  perform. 

Mr.  Lowell  tells  us  that,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  in  response  to  a 
query  from  President  Walker  as  to  his  notion  of  a  university,  he  answered  : 
"  'A  university  is  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught ;  but  a  university  is 
possible  only  where  a  man  may  get  his  livelihood  by  digging  Sanscrit  roots.' 
What  I  meant  was  that  the  highest  office  of  the  somewhat  complex  thing  so 
named  was  to  distribute  the  true  bread  of  life,  the  lpane  degli  angeli,'  as 
Dante  called  it,  and  to  breed  an  appetite  for  it ;  but  that  it  should  also  have 
the  means  and  appliances  for  teaching  everything,  as  the  mediaeval  univer- 
sities aimed  to  do  in  their  trivium  and  quadrivium"  We  may  not  all  agree 
with  Mr.  Lowell  in  regarding  inutility  as  a  characteristic  of  university  work, 
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but  he  certainly  strikes  a  good  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the  classes  who  labor 
with  such  subjects  as  Sanscrit  roots.  He  wishes  not  only  that  all  knowledge 
shall  receive  recognition,  but  that  each  branch  shall  be  taught  with  due 
regard  to  its  relation  to  all  the  rest.  He  believes  that  "  many-sided  culture 
makes  our  vision  clearer  and  keener  in  particulars,"  and  that  "  the  noblest 
definition  of  science  is  that  breadth  and  impartiality  of  view  which  liberates 
the  mind  from  specialties  and  enables  it  to  organize  whatever  we  learn  so 
that  it  becomes  real  knowledge  by  being  brought  into  true  and  helpful  rela- 
tion with  the  rest."  To  him  the  university  means  "  not  the  four  faculties, 
merely,"  but  "  in  the  modern  sense  .  .  .  the  chance  to  acquire  the  omne 
scibile."  He  lays  little  or  no  stress  upon  organized  research,  and  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  "  special  aptitudes  are  sure  to  take  care  of  themselves." 
Opportunities  for  post-graduate  study  and  fellowships  and  commensals, 
where  wits  are  sharpened  by  constant  contact  with  each  other,  are  all 
to  be  desired,  but  we  may  well  question  whether  special  aptitudes,  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  are  in  the  long  run  as  productive  as  when  stimulated 
and  guided  by  university  organization. 

1  To  our'  colleges  he  presents  a  high  manly  ideal.  What  nobler  aim  can  we 
wish  than  this,  "  Let  it  be  our  hope  to  make  a  gentleman  of  every  youth 
who  is  pu{  under  our  charge  ;  not  a  conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of 
culture,  a  man  of  intellectual  resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of 
refinement,  with  that  good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the  mind  and 
that  conscience  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul  "  ?  In  the  organization  of 
a  scheme  of  studies  "  Let  our  aim  be,  as  hitherto,  to  give  a  good  all-around 
education,  fitted  to  cope  with  as  many  of  the  exigencies  of  the  day  as  pos- 
sible. I  had  rather  the  college  should  turn  out  one  of  Aristotle's  four-square 
men,  capable  of  holding  his  own  in  whatever  field  he  may  be  cast,  than  a 
score  of  lop-sided  ones,  developed  abnormally  in  one  direction."  He  feels 
that  an  elective  system  pushed  too  rapidly  or  entered  upon  too  early  endan- 
gers the  basis  of  general  culture,  which  he  values  so  highly.  He  asks  the 
very  pertinent  question  :  "  Are  our  students  old  enough  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  choice  they  are  called  upon  to  make,  and,  if  old 
enough,  are  they  wise  enough  "  ?  With  the  demand  for  a  more  varied  cul- 
ture than  our  fathers  required,  many  of  our  colleges  may  be  suffering  from  a 
too  limited  curriculum,  and  fortunate  is  the  institution  which  needs  to  be 
restrained  from  making  too  rapid  progress.  But  the  planting  of  university 
methods  in  our  colleges  raises  practical  questions  to  be  settled  only  by  prac- 
tical considerations.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  study  of  Greek  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  in  protecting  the  required  system  from  the 
encroachment  of  the  elective.  If  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  value  of 
Greek  literature,  so  able  a  literary  judge  as  Mr.  Lowell  tells  us  that  "  the 
literature  it  enshrines  is  rammed  with  life  as,  perhaps,  no  other  writing, 
except  Shakspere's,  ever  was  or  will  be."  If  any  doubt  its  value  for  lin- 
guistic culture,  he,  a  master  of  the  English  tongue,  declares  :  "  Even  for  the 
mastering  of  our  own  tongue  there  is  no  expedient  so  fruitful  as  translation 
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out  of  another  :  how  much  more  when  that  other  is  a  language  at  once  so 
precise  and  so  flexible  as  the  Greek  "  ?  Such  questionings  go  deeper,  and 
affect  the  value  of  literary  and  linguistic  education  in  general.  If  we  wish 
for  that  all-around  culture  of  which  Mr.  Lowell  is  so  eminent  an  example, 
must  we  not  insist  that  some  language  equally  rich  and  equally  valuable 
remain  an  indispensable  basis  ?  And  what  class  of  men  are  more  competent 
to  speak  on  such  topics  than  men  of  letters'? 


BANCROFT'S  HISTORY   OF  THE   PACIFIC    COAST;    ALASKA  AND   CALI- 
FORNIA* 

The  first  feeling  on  the  part  of  every  one  who  takes  up  this  volume  on 
Alaska  is  one  of  surprise  that  so  much  could  be  said  about  this  compara- 
tively wild  portion  of  our  domains.  It  might  almost  be  called  the  history 
of  an  unknown  land ;  and  the  fact  that  its  materials  have  been  taken  from 
so  many  and  such  diverse  sources  gathered  into  one  library,  is  most  credit- 
able to  the  author  of  this  rather  remarkable  series  of  volumes. 

He  first  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  that  great  movement 
which  took  place  in  Europe,  and  which  seemed  to  send  the  crowded  peoples 
of  that  continent  to  the  eastward.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Russia  at 
the  time  of  which  he  writes  ;  the  people  were  beginning  to  feel  the  pressure 
of  their  despotic  rulers,  and  believing  these  sovereigns  to  be  God's  vice- 
gerents, and  not  to  be  opposed,  they  resolved  to  escape  from  their  influence 
and  power.  The  expanse  to  the  East  became  a  real  blessing  to  the  oppressed, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  despotism  may  have  its  uses.  The  tur- 
bulent spirits  at  first  went  of  their  own  accord  to  Siberia,  and  afterward  the 
"paternal "  Government  gained  strength  enough  to  send  them  there. 

The  almost  accidental  raid  of  Yermak  began  the  long  journey  of  the 
Russians  across  the  continent,  whose  surface  seemed  such  a  dead  level. 
The  march  of  the  exiles  planted  that  long  line  of  cities  which  has  become 
so  significant  since  that  time  :  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeniseisk,  Irkutsk,  and 
Okhotsk,  each  one  serving  as  a  point  (Fappui  for  the  next,  and  each  being  a 
great  centre  for  their  various  enterprises.  These  changes  covered  a  period 
of  over  sixty  years,  and  then  came  rumors  of  a  "  great  land  "  still  farther  on 
toward  the  East. 

In  1 741,  Behring  and  Chirikof  sailed  to  examine  these  unknown  shores. 
They  separated,  and  after  over  a  month  of  hard  work  sighted  land,  the  dis- 
covery of  one  anticipating  that  of  the  other  by  only  thirty-six  hours. 

The  stories  of  both  these  ships  are  very  pathetic.  Both  lost  boats 
and  men  ;  cold,  hunger,  and  exposure  made  sad  inroads  on  their  numbers, 

♦Vol.  XXII.  History  of  California,  Vol.  V.,  1846-1848,  pp.  xv.  and  784.  Vol. 
XXXIII.  History  of  Alaska,  1730-1885,  pp.  xxxviii.  and  775.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  :  The 
History  Company,  publishers. 
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until  at  last  Yelagin,  the  pilot,  alone  of  all  the  officers  could  appear  on  deck. 
On  their  homeward  journey,  when  eleven  degrees  from  the  shore  their  last 
observations  were  taken,  and  for  six  days  from  that  time  they  drifted  on, 
with  their  sails  dropping  to  pieces  and  falling  from  the  yards  simply  because 
the  crew  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  mending  them.  They  were  gone  five 
months,  and  lost  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  their  men. 

Little  would  have  been  said  of  these  expeditions,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
beautiful  furs  brought  back. 

This  newly  discovered  land  was  not  needed  as  a  place  of  exile,  nor  had 
Russia  the  zealot's  excuse,  to  conquer  in  order  to  make  conversions  to  the 
faith  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  furs  proclaimed  the  glory  of  Alaska,  and 
for  their  sake  the  Russians  laid  claim  to  North-western  America,  basing 
their  right  on  the  voyages  of  Behring  and  Chirikof. 

Then  follows  a  most  interesting  chapter  on  the  daring  deeds  of  the 
promyshleniki,  the  adventurous  pioneers  of  Siberia.  In  all  sorts  of  boats 
and  rafts  they  tempted  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Okhotsk  and  the  sunken 
rocks  along  the  Kamtchatkan  coast.  Even  in  their  folly  their  courage  was 
great  under  the  many  privations  they  suffered.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  private  enterprises,  which  were  often  very  successful  (some  bringing 
back  cargoes  worth  $1,000,000),  but  quite  as  often  disastrous.  The  expenses 
of  such  undertakings  were  enormous,  as  we  can  easily  realize  when  we 
remember  that  the  rope  they  used  had  to  be  transported  from  Irkutsk  ;  their 
iron  cost  forty  cents  a  pound  in  bulk,  and  their  tools  were  correspondingly 
costly  ;  their  vessels  were  made  of  green  timber,  and  the  planks  were 
roughly  hewn  with  axes.  The  possibility  of  leakage  in  such  ships  was  thus 
great,  and,  once  wrecked,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  save  anything  but  the 
cargo.  These  pages  are  filled  with  the  fearful  deeds  of  reckless  men,  and 
horrible  tales  of  bloodshed. 

The  year  1764  brings  us  to  the  end  of  these  private  enterprises,  as  then 
the  Government  assumed  control  of  the  explorations,  which  proved  to  be  a 
series  of  imperial  efforts  and  failures.  The  most  successful  ventures  were 
made  by  the  Siberian  merchants,  Shelikof  and  Golikof,  who  attempted  to 
gain  a  foothold  on  the  American  continent  in  1783.  The  secret  of  their 
success  was  the  discovery  by  Pribylof,  in  1786,  of  the  Fur  Seal  Islands,  as 
they  were  found  to  be  the  breeding-place  of  the  valued  animals.  The  dis- 
covery proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  One  of  their  vessels 
returned  about  this  time  with  40,000  fur  seals,  2,000  sea  otters,  14,400  lbs. 
of  walrus  ivory,  and  as  much  whalebone  as  the  ship  could  well  carry. 

Secrecy  could  not  easily  be  secured,  and  as  the  fame  of  the  new  land 
spread,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  sent  out  a  series  of  official  exploration 
parties  of  which  the  greater  number  were  Spanish  and  English.  The  famous 
voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  in  1778,  was  one  of  them,  and  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  this  region  to  that  gallant  commander. 
Each  of  these  parties  was  striving  for  a  settlement  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  treasures  thus  opened  to  the  world.     Then  opened  a  new  era,  that 
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of  colonization,  and  Shelikof  comes  to  the  front  as  the  father  and  founder  of 
Russian  settlements  in  America.  At  first  the  natives  were  inimical,  but  after 
that  they  became  friendly  ;  the  Russians  were  induced  to  settle  in  the  new 
country,  schools  were  started,  and  everything  seemed  prosperous.  But  all 
these  efforts  were  interrupted  by  the  various  influences  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented, and  their  conflicting  systems  of  trade,  if  such  it  could  be  called. 
It  was  not  worthy  the  name  of  trade,  but  was  rather  a  struggle  on  the  part 
of  each  to  seize  the  largest  quantity  of  valuable  material,  at  the  least  ex- 
pense, regardless  of  consequences.  The  wrangling  of  the  rival  companies  was 
a  serious  hinderance  to  their  business,  and  resulted  in  a  reckless  destruc- 
tion of  the  seal,  otter,  and  other  fur-bearing  animals. 

The  events  of  these  years  must  have  been  very  puzzling  to  the  natives, 
as  representatives  of  all  kinds  of  nations  landed  in  every  available  place  and 
took  possession  of  all  the  land  in  sight. 

The  Shelikof  and  Golikof  Company  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
suffered  much.  They  conceived  the  idea  of  a  subsidized  monopoly  of  trade 
and  industry,  arid  received  a  charter  giving  them  complete  control,  as  a  re- 
ward for  services  rendered  to  the  country.  They  had  a  tower  of  strength  in 
Baranof,  their  agent,  who  was  more  than  a  match  for  any  of  the  other  men 
who  came  to  spy  out  the  land.  He  was  a  representative  of  that  shrewd  but 
uncultivated  class  which  formed  the  main  element  among  the  rich  men  of 
Siberia,  and  he  seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  influence  over  the  natives,  on 
account  of  his  indomitable  courage  and  presence  of  mind.  He  was  a  most 
unscrupulous  man,  however,  and  the  less  said  of  his  morals  the  better. 

Just  about  this  time  the  ambitious  leaders  of  the  Greek  Church  began  to 
look  upon  Alaska  as  a  most  desirable  field  in  which  to  acquire  fame  and  con- 
verts, and  missionaries  were  sent  out ;  but  their  curiosity  and  over-zealous 
character  soon  made  them  enemies,  not  only  among  the  business  men,  but  also 
among  the  natives.  The  latter  looked  on  the  baptism  of  the  missionaries  as 
a  new  means  of  changing  their  luck,  and  when  the  luck  did  not  change, 
the  missionary  was  fortunate  if  he  escaped  with  his  life. 

Baranof  built  several  vessels.  The  first  of  these  pioneers,  built  from  the 
lumber  of  the  "vast  deserts  of  America,"  was  called  the  Phoenix,  and  was 
launched  in  1794.  These  vessels  served  the  very  important  function  of 
helping  to  found  outposts  for  the  collection  of  furs. 

In  1799,  the  great  Russian- American  Company  was  chartered  for  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  Shelikof  was  now  dead,  but  his  widow  and  one  of 
the  great  merchants  of  Irkutsk,  Muilnikof,  were  most  active  in  the  undertak- 
ing. Baranof  was  just  then  in  despondency;  there  seemed  to  be  a  change 
in  his  good  fortune,  and  hard  times  were  at  hand.  Some  of  his  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  in  the  entire  cargoes  of  valuable  furs  which  were  thus  swept 
away  great  losses  were  entailed.  But  relief  came  by  the  Elizabeth,  which  was 
sent  out  by  the  newly  chartered  organization,  and  so  they  were  helped  out 
of  their  difficulty,  but  they  still  met  with  occasional  misfortunes.  Baranof 
became  more  and  more  dissatisfied,  partly  because  of  his  unpleasant  relations 
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with  naval  officers  and  the  intrigues  of  the  missionaries,  but  mainly  because 
of  his  failing  health  and  the  loss  of  his  private  property  in  Siberia,  which  was 
due  mainly  to  his  absence.  The  natives  seemed  to  be  peacefully  inclined, 
but  just  when  hope  was  highest  came  the  dreadful  Sitka  massacre,  from 
which  but  few  escaped.  This  roused  all  the  pristine  vigor  of  the  man,  and 
shortly  afterward  Sitka  was  recaptured,  and  a  treaty  made  with  the  Koloshes. 
This  was  the  end  of  their  troubles  with  the  natives. 

Other  attempts  at  colonization  were  made,  but  they  failed.  The  com- 
pany had  been  generally  very  successful.  They  received  a  second  charter 
in  182 1,  and  the  diplomatic  clouds  which  were  now  beginning  to  gather 
were  dispelled  by  the  Anglo-Russian  and  Russo- American  treaties  of  1824 
and  1825.  By  these  treaties  the  boundaries  were  fixed,  and  certain  limits 
were  settled  upon  with  reference  to  trading. 

Baron  Wrangell  now  assumed  control,  and  he  and  others  commenced  a 
systematic  investigation  of  the  interior  ;  the  Yukon  and  Kuskokvim  rivers 
were  carefully  explored,  and  stations  founded  along  their  banks.  They  had 
some  trouble  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  because  of  certain  transgres- 
sions of  the  treaties,  but  these  were  soon  settled.  The  company  received 
one  other  renewal  of  its  charter,  but  it  expired  with  the  cession  of  Alaska 
to  the  United  States. 

Another  event  of  importance  occurred  about  this  time.  The  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  was  about  carrying  out  a  scheme  to  unite  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds  across  Behring's  Strait.  In  1867  the  plan  was 
abandoned,  after  an  expenditure  of  $3,000,000,  as  it  was  found  impossible 
to  compete  with  the  Atlantic  Cable,  already  laid,  and  now  in  successful 
operation. 

In  the  same  year  Alaska  became  a  colony  of  the  United  States.  Russia 
had  found  it  was  a  long  way  from  home  ;  she,  in  fact,  was  only  represented 
there  by  the  great  fur  company,  and  therefore  entered  into  negotiations  for 
its  transfer.  The  United  States  bought  the  vast  territory  for  $7,200,000,  and 
though  many  questioned  the  power  of  the  Government,  yet  the  sale  seems 
valid,  and  experience  has  shown  that  Alaska  was  a  wise  investment,  well 
worth  the  sum  paid  for  it,  though  at  first  it  was  deemed  worthless. 

A  still  greater  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  than  had  ever  been  granted 
before  was  given,  in  1869,  to  the  x\laska  Commercial  Company,  and  the 
defence  of  this  monopoly  forms  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  book,  detract- 
ing from  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  work.  No  one  in  this  age  needs 
a  defence  of  this  monopoly.  Imagine  Prescott  stopping  in  his  histories  to 
defend  the  guano  farms  of  the  Pacific  ! 

The  history  of  the  period  to  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
is  one  of  exceeding  value  ;  it  bears  the  marks  of  careful  research  among  the 
archives  of  Russia  and  Siberia ;  but  from  that  time  on  we  might  almost  be- 
lieve the  narrative  to  be  a  digest  of  newspaper  articles  and  of  the  compara- 
tively few  authoritative  books  which  have  appeared  on  this  interesting  part 
of  our  territory.     The  historical  maps  are  of  great  value,  but  the  recently 
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compiled  map  is  full  of  errors,  which  are  all  the  more  unpardonable  as  the 
compilation  took  place  in  Washington,  where  the  maps  of  the  Coast  Survey 
are  to  be  found.  There  is  one  thing  in  all  the  maps  of  Alaska  which  have 
appeared  recently  which  cannot  be  too  severely  criticised,  and  that  is,  print- 
ing localities,  trails,  courses  of  rivers,  etc.,  which  have  been  merely  guessed 
at  from  native  descriptions,  as  authentic  and  well-determined  facts.  There 
are  accepted  signs  which  all  geographers  recognize  for  such  uncertain  data, 
and  such  maps  as  these,  unless  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  well-informed 
person  (which  most  explorers  are  not),  can  lead  into  danger,  and  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  often  put  life  in  jeopardy. 

The  whole  work  is  a  monument  of  industry,  and  could  only  be  produced 
in  that  wonderful  laboratory  which  the  author  has  constructed  for  himself, 
and  which  contains  so  many  literary  treasures.  He  has  well  earned  the 
name  of  the  "  Historian  of  the  Pacific  Coast." 

The  above  volume  was  to  have  been  followed  by  Volume  I.  of  the  Ore- 
gon series,  but  just  as  it  was  published  a  sudden  fire  destroyed  nearly  a 
whole  edition,  and  we  have  received  in  its  place  the  fifth  volume  upon  Cali- 
fornia. This  part  of  the  work  has  been  looked  for  by  all  with  great  interest, 
and  in  every  respect  realizes  the  expectations  which  were  aroused  by  the 
prospectus.  It  deals  with  a  most  fascinating  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
great  States  of  our  western  border  land.  From  the  rash  ventures  and  adven- 
tures of  Fremont,  we  are  led  along  through  the  last  Mexican  political  con- 
troversies ;  through  the  quarrels  of  Stockton,  Kearney,  and  Fremont ;  through 
the  tragic  experiences  of  early  settlers,  down  to  the  more  peaceful  times  of 
Governor  Mason's  rule.  Our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  historian  in  his 
embarrassing  circumstances,  and  every  one  rejoices  at  the  grand  spirit  in 
which  the  disaster  has  been  met.  We  are  encouraged  to  believe  that  the 
promise  to  complete  the  work  will  be  fulfilled. 


CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE. 

M.  Taine  introduces  his  readers  to  the  founder  of  modern  French  spir- 
itualism in  his  usual  racy  way.  "  One  morning,  in  1811,  M.  Royer-Collard, 
who  had  just  been  named  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  walk- 
ing among  the  docks,  with  a  very  embarrassed  air.  He  had  been  reading 
Condillac — but  embrace  Condillac  !  believe  and  teach  that  all  our  ideas  are 
transformed  sensations,  that  space  is  perhaps  an  illusion  ! — these  formulas  ex- 
haled a  vapor  of  scepticism  which  was  stifling  to  the  fervent  Christian,  the  aus- 
tere moralist,  the  man  of  order  and  authority.  But  he  was  new  in  philosophy, 
he  had  no  doctrine  of  his  own,  and,  bon  gre1 mal gr/,  he  must  possess  himself 
of  one.  Suddenly  he  perceived,  in  the  window  of  a  second-hand  book  store, 
between  a  worn-out  Crevier  and  an  Almanack  des  Cuisinieres,  a  strange  little 
book,  a  modest,  unknown,  ancient  denizen  of  the  docks,  whose  leaves  had 
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never  before  been  turned  :  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Principles 
of  Common  Sense,  by  Thomas  Reid.  He  opened  the  book,  and  lo,  a  refu- 
tation of  Condillac  !  '  Combien  ce  livre?  '  'Trente  sous.'  He  bought  it,  and 
founded  the  new  philosophy  in  France. " 

New  philosophy  then,  it  is  the  old  philosophy  now.  New  as  a  nom  de 
guerre  in  the  warfare  with  the  sensationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century,  old 
as  the  conservator  of  politics,  literature,  and  morals  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth.  For  we  now  have  a  "  new  spiritualism,"  preserving,  indeed, 
the  traditions  of  the  old,  and  claiming  the  same  influence  on  the  side  of  lib- 
erty and  good  order,  but  positing  theses  which  would  startle  the  good  soul 
of  Royer-Collard,  and  boasting  no  longer  of  its  descent  from  Reid  and  Du- 
gald  Stewart.  This  descent,  however,  is  very  clear.  If  we  may  remodel  the 
figure  by  which  De  Tocqueville  indicates  the  evolution  of  later  French  lit- 
erature, we  may  say  that  Reid  begat  a  son  in  his  old  age  and  called  his 
name  Maine  de  Biran,  that  Maine  de  Biran  lived  twenty  years  and  begat 
Victor  Cousin,  and  that  Victor  Cousin,  being  a  mighty  man  and  strong,  is 
begetting  every  day. 

The  characteristics  of  the  old  spiritualism  are  very  marked.  It  was  born 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  post-revolution  period,  when  thinking  men  sought 
first  of  all  an  antidote  to  Rousseau.  Be  it  what  and  come  whence  it  may, 
give  us  truth,  liberty,  God  I  "  Was  it  then  to  play  with  him,  O  Nature,  that 
thou  didst  form  man  ?  If  this  philosophy  be  that  of  human  nature,  do  not 
enter,  O  my  soul,  into  its  secrets."  So  cried  Reid.  Frenchmen  had  entered, 
by  force  ;  they  added,  to  the  Scot's  intuitive  dread,  a  living  experience  of 
its  horrors,  and  hailed  "  common  sense  "  as  the  potent  remedy.  This  is  the 
first  characteristic. 

But  the  ontological  spirit  was  abroad  in  Germany  and  soon  found  its 
way  across  the  Rhine.  Maine  de  Biran  discarded  a  descriptive  psychology, 
but,  preserving  still  the  introspective  method,  saw  absolute  being  in  the  soul, 
the  essence  of  which  is  will.  "  The  will  is  not  different  from  the  I."  *  The 
soul  is  efficient,  and  the  will  is  its  phenomenal  manifestation.  And  the  soul 
is  one  throughout  and  indivisible.  Here  is  the  restoration  both  of  efficient 
and  final  cause,  which  were  banished  by  the  destructive  criticism  of  the  pre- 
ceding age — a  restoration  which  persists  in  the  new  spiritualism,  and  gives 
color  even  to  the  thought  of  the  positivists.  When  Victor  Cousin  went  to 
Munich,  in  1818,  and  surrendered  his  liberty  to  Hegel,  he  only  made  at  a 
single  step  the  advance  from  Biran,  the  Fichte  of  France,  which  his  new 
master  had  made  from  the  real  Fichte,  through  the  mediation  of  Schel- 
ling. 

The  "new  spiritualism"  is  the  product  of  what  has  been  called  the 
nineteenth-century  tendency — the  tendency  toward  the  reconciliation  of 
philosophy  and  science.  The  concessions  have  been  greater  on  the  side  of 
philosophy,  since  more  philosophers  have  become  scientific  than  scientists 

Ouv.,  IV.,  p.  180. 
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philosophic.      M.  Janet  defines  the  university  philosophy  as  it  became  offi- 
cial about  1830 :  * 

"  Do  you  admit  God,  the  soul,  liberty,  the  future  life  ?  Then  you  are  a  spiritualist. 
If  not,  then  not — it  nJy  a  pas  de  milieu.  The  positivist  is  in  no  sense  a  spiritualist,  neither 
indeed  can  be." 

M.  Vacherot,  the  historian  of  the  "  new  spiritualism,"  speaks  quite  re- 
cently in  a  different  key  :  f 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  presence  of  these  revelations  (of  science)  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  the  spiritualistic  tradition  entire.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  time  is 
come  to  put  science  at  the  side  of  spiritualism,  by  the  employment  of  its  methods,  its  prin- 
ciples, and  its  incontestable  conclusions.  The  old  theology,  which  separates  God  from  the 
world,  has  had  its  day,  as  the  old  psychology,  which  separates  the  soul  from  the  body,  and 
the  old  ontology,  which  separates  spirit  from  matter."  "  Philosophy  must  bend  to  experi- 
ence."    "  Spiritualism  must  submit  to  scientific  methods." 

What  could  the  positivist  wish  more  ?  Where  is  metaphysic  ?  If  you  mean 
the  metaphysic  of  the  noumenon,  the  metaphysic  of  the  Unknowable,  the  Ab- 
solute, it  is  excluded,  replies  M.  Vacherot.  By  what  law  ?  By  the  law  of 
experience.  But  if  you  mean  the  metaphysic  of  intuition,  the  ontology  of 
introspection,  I  embrace  it.  "  The  true  ontology  is  only  a  psychological 
revelation."  This  is  the  method,  principle,  and  conclusion  of  metaphysic, 
and  positive  science  confirms  it.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  Scottish  psy- 
chology, with  the  modifications  of  the  later  German  realists  ;  that  is,  we  see 
in  M.  Vacherot,  on  the  speculative  side,  a  true  disciple,  as  he  claims,  of 
Cousin  and  Jouffroy,  and,  on  the  positive  side,  we  find  a  wide  concession  to 
the  claims  of  natural  science. 

As  would  be  expected,  this  advance  toward  Comte  is  repudiated  by 
thinkers  of  the  old  school,  and  many  brilliant  works  have  been  called  out  in 
the  discussion.  M.  Ravaisson,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Philosophy  in 
France  in  the  Nineteenth  Century X  continues  to  maintain  his  "  spiritualistic 
positivism,"  namely,  that  "  the  true  substance  of  things  is  the  activity  of 
thought."  He  finds  his  doctrine  in  Aristotle,  and  traces  it  through  Des- 
cartes, Leibnitz,  Kant,  and  Biran,  especially  emphasizing  the  position  of  the 
last.  "  Being,"  said  Biran,  "  is  immediately  known  in  the  activity  of  the 
ego,"  and,  adds  Ravaisson,  "  This  being,  through  the  mediation  of  will,  is 
universal,  absolute,  and  all-embracing."  He  inverts  the  formula  of  the  ma- 
terialists and  thinks  he  has  escaped  its  implications.  But  matter  is  spirit 
and  spirit  is  divine,  hence  matter  is  divine,  and  we  are  as  nearly  materialists  as 
spiritualists,  because  we  are  at  once  neither  and  both.  M.  Lachilier,  in  doc- 
trine the  disciple  but  in  power  the  master  of  Ravaisson,  constructs  a  doc- 
trine of  the  development  of  thought  in  the  categories  of  efficient  and  final 
cause,  which  is  at  once  profound  and  obscure.     Efficient  and  final  cause  are 

*  Philosophie  framboise  contemporaine ,  p.  40. 

\ Le  nouzeau  Spiritualisms  par  E.  Vacherot.     Paris  :  Hachette,  1 SS4 

%La  Philosophie  en  France  au  XIX'.  Siecle.     Paris  :  Hachette,  1S84. 
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one  in  the  unity  of  thought,  which  unity  is  embodied  in  the  law  of  sufficient 
reason,  but  two  in  the  unity  of  nature.  Final  cause  gives  a  raison  d'etre  to 
external  things,  as  efficient  cause  to  internal,  and  by  it  we  reach  objectivity, 
activity,  liberty.  But  we  are  constrained  to  ask  wherein  the  difference  con- 
sists between  the  two  kinds  of  cause  in  respect  to  objectivity,  if  both  are 
formal.  How  is  final  cause  a  road  to  things,  even  on  the  doubtful  supposi- 
tion that  it  is  necessary  to  the  unity  of  thought  ? 

On  this  side  of  the  general  philosophic  controversy  we  must  also  name 
Renouvier,  whose  critical  system  is  better  known  to  English  students,* 
Francesque  Bouillier,f  one  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  soul  from  the 
standpoint  of  general  physiology,  and  the  acute  theologian  Pressense.J 

Nearer  to  the  position  of  the  "new  spiritualists,"  and  yet  maintaining 
full  independence,  we  find  a  line  of  well-known  scientific  men  whose  detailed 
and  comprehensive  work  has  won  glory  for  France.  M.  Cournot  §  maintains 
a  dynamic  theory  of  matter,  and  a  nisus  formativtis  or  architectonic  princi- 
ple of  life  which  is  teleologic.  M.  Naudin,  the  distinguished  botanist,  takes 
arms  against  Darwin,  disputes  insensible  modifications,  natural  selection,  and 
variation  of  species,  substituting  an  internal  primordial  plastic  force  for  the 
external  and  mechanical  causes  of  the  materialistic  evolutionists,  and  rising 
through  the  theory  of  second  causes  to  orthodox  theism.  Claude  Bernard, 
in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  one  volume  after  his  death,  ||  combats  all 
forms  of  physical  vitalism,  and  works  out  a  spiritualistic  theory  of  life.  His 
celebrated  definition  of  life  is  often  quoted,  La  vie,  c'est  la  mort — a  sentence 
which,  according  to  Janet,  caused  Hegel  to  "  shake  with  joy."  Every  phe- 
nomenon of  life  is  accompanied  with  organic  destruction  ;  but  life  continues. 
This  is  creation.  Death  is  chemical,  life  is  morphological  and  directive.  M. 
Quatrefage's  work,  Human  Species,  is  well  known  in  its  English  translation. 

On  the  extreme  left  we  find  the  positivists  holding  a  strong  position. 
They  remember  well  the  supremacy  gained  in  1852,  when  one  of  the  chairs 
of  philosophy  in  the  Normal  School  was  abolished  because  speculation  was 
unpopular,  and  their  rule  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  spiritualistic  tradi- 
tion was  barely  preserved  in  Caro  and  Lemoine.  They  had  also  a  season  of 
rejoicing  just  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  when  the  association  movement 
was  extended  to  France  in  translations  of  Spencer,  Mill,  and  Bain,  and 
gained  influence  in  Taine's  Intelligence  and  Ribot's  English  Psychology.  A 
series  of  articles  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  for  1874  expounded  the  work  of 
Wundt  and  the  German  physiologists,  and  on  January  1 — curiously  enough, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  British  quarterly  Mind  appeared — the  Revue  Philo- 
sophique  mailed  its  first  issue.  It  would  not  be  just  to  call  the  philosophic 
position  of  either  of  these  magazines  "  positive,"  but  the  position  of  Profes- 

*  See  Essais  de  Critiques  gdndrales. 

\  Sur  la  vrai  Conscience.     Paris  :  Haehettc,  1882. 

%  A  Study  of  Origins.     Eng.  trans.     New  York  :  James  Pott,  1884.     2d  edition. 

§  Matcrialisme,   Vitalismc,  Ralionalisme.     Paris,  1875. 

\  La  Science  exphimentale.     See,  also,  La  Vie.     Paris,  1878. 
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sor  Ribot  and  many  of  his  co-laborers  justifies  us  in  mentioning  the  Revue 
Philosophique  at  least  among  the  influences  which  make  for  positivism.  Its 
most  important  contributions  have  been  from  Espinas,  Charles  Richet,  Del- 
boeuf,  and  the  members  of  the  Medical  School  of  the  Salpetriere  (asylum 
for  women),  especially  Charcot,  the  director,  Binet,  and  Fere. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  positive  view  of  things  is,  as  Lange 
maintains,  stimulating  to  scientific  endeavor  and  discovery,  simply  on  the 
general  principle  that  men  work  hardest  along  the  lines  of  their  belief.  And 
as  far  as  philosophy  is  made  scientific,  that  is,  empirical,  the  benefit  accrues 
to  philosophy  also,  while  the  domain  of  speculative  reservation  remains  un- 
touched. Psychology  is  the  disputed  province,  and  hence  the  rise  of  ex- 
perimental psychology.  It  is  an  exotic,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  taken  firm  root, 
and  is  now  the  most  promising  tree  in  the  philosophic  orchard  of  France. 

Two  events  of  importance  have  recently  tended  to  dignify  this  departure 
and  make  it  official :  one  is  the  appointment  of  M.  Ribot  to  a  chair  in  Ex- 
perimental Psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  founded  in 
France.  The  other  is  the  founding  (in  February,  1885)  of  the  "Society  for 
Physiological  Psychology." 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  results  when  activity  is  so  great  and  discus- 
sion so  warm,  but  we  may  indicate  important  works.  M.  H.  Beaunis  has 
the  honor  of  making  the  first  reliable  experiments  with  a  view  to  establishing 
the  reaction  time  for  olfactory  and  gustatory  sensations.  He  published  his 
results  in  1883,  in  the  Revue  Medical  de  VEst  and  the  Revue  Philosophique. 
An  account  of  his  work  will  be  found  in  his  recent  book,  Conditions  of  Cere- 
bral Activity*  etc.  In  the  same  work  he  treats  of  the  forms  of  muscular 
contraction  and  arrest,  and  establishes,  with  the  aid  of  the  experiments  of 
Wundt  and  Brown-Sequard,  an  important  physiological  principle,  viz.,  that 
every  manifestation  of  nervous  activity  undergoes  an  arresting  influence 
which  is  due  either  to  the  original  exciting  cause  or  to  the  action  of  another 
nervous  region.  So  that  in  every  peripheral  excitation  two  forces  are  set  in 
play,  positive  or  exciting,  and  negative  or  arresting,  and  the  resultant  is  the 
sensation  energy  of  the  excitation.  If  this  is  so,  the  excitability  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  nervous  system  depends  upon  the  varying  force  of  the 
arrest.  M.  Beaunis's  psychological  inferences  are  very  interesting,  and  we 
transcribe  them,  only  remarking  that  his  physiological  conception  is  founded 
upon  established  facts.     He  says  : 

"  This  hypothesis  puts  in  new  light  the  mechanism  of  the  psychic  functions  and  per- 
mits the  interpretation  of  a  number  of  facts  which  have  been  heretofore  inexplicable.  .  .  . 
The  central  primal  fact  which  rules  the  whole  question  is  the  duality  seen  at  the  basis  of 
every  psychic  act,  the  double  tendency,  activity  and  its  arrest — the  fact  that  the  psychic 
act  is  the  result  of  two  contrary  movements.  Transport  the  action  of  arrest  into  the 
domain  of  consciousness  and  you  have  the  hesitation  which  accompanies  a  voluntary  move- 
ment or  an  intellectual  determination ;  into  the  sphere  of  emotion,  you  have  the  fluctua- 


*Recherches  expe'rimentales  sur  les  Conditions  de  I  Activity  c<fr<!brale,  etc.     Paris,  1884. 
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tions  of  passion ;  into  the  sphere  of  pure  speculation,  the  reserves  of  metaphysical  doubt. 
All  our  intellectual  life  is  a  strife  of  tendencies,  impulsion,  and  arrest." 

We  note  below  the  bearing  of  the  doctrine  upon  ethical  discussion.  M. 
Beaunis  is  also  preparing  another  work,  Internal  Sensations,  for  the  Inter- 
national Scientific  Series. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Doctor  Luys,*  the  best  work  in  brain  physiology 
has  been  done  by  Charcot  f  and  Marique.J  The  latter  investigates  the 
functions  of  the  psycho-motor  centres  of  the  brain,  giving  first  a  very  ex- 
haustive critical  summary  of  the  work  of  his  predecessors,  and  attempts  to 
show,  by  means  of  association  fibres  connecting  the  psycho-motor  and  sen- 
sory centres,  that  their  combined  function  is  identical  with  that  of  similar 
pairs  in  the  reflex  ganglionic  centres  of  the  spinal  cord.  His  fundamental  as- 
sumptions, that  "consciousness  does  not  alter  the  conditions,"  and  that  the 
motor  centres  are  co-ordinators,  and  not,  through  the  will,  originators  of  move- 
ment, as  Ferrier  and  spiritualists  in  general  hold,  are  arbitrary  and  unproved. 

On  the  more  varied  problems  of  physiological  psychology,  we  note 
M.  Ribot's  -Diseases  of  Memory,  of  Will  (1883),  and  of  Personality 
(1885),  the  detailed  work  on  hypnotism  by  Binet  and  Fer6,  Richet  and 
Charcot, §  and  the  investigations  of  Delbceuf  in  psycho-physics.  |  A  more 
general  work  on  psychology,  especially  fine  in  its  comprehensiveness  and 
vigor  for  classroom  work,  is  that  of  Professor  Rabier,^[  of  the  Lyc6e 
Charlemagne,  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  advanced  spiritualism,  subordinating  ontology 
to  psychology,  but  with  a  receptive  attitude  toward  the  results  of  the  empi- 
rical school.  His  book  reminds  us,  in  its  philosophic  attitude,  of  Sully's  Out- 
lines. He  borrows  largely,  and  generally  improves  what  he  borrows,  as,  for 
example,  Biran's  theory  of  cause  and  Taine's  theory  of  sense-perception. 
He  attempts  to  reconcile  empiricism  and  intellectualism  in  a  doctrine  which 
he  denominates  intelligent  empiricism :  knowledge  is  empirical,  but  internally 
empirical ;  it  begins  with  experience,  but  with  internal  experience,  that  is, 
with  consciousness  of  the  ego,  which  is  intelligent.  This  is  certainly,  as 
Victor  Brochard  remarks,  only  a  jeu  de  mots,  and  we  are  glad  to  welcome 
M.  Rabier  as  an  intuitionist  after  all.  His  book,  as  a  whole,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  rdsume'  of  the  results  of  modern  psychology  of  all  schools  that  has  yet 
been  written.  Its  scope  will  be  seen  from  the  headings  of  some  of  the  chap- 
ters :  "  Consciousness,"  "  The  Unconscious,"  "  Habit,"  "  Mind  in  Animals," 
"  Beauty  and  Art,"  "  Inclination,"  "  Sleep,"  etc. 

Turning  finally  to  ethical  discussion,  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  bril- 
liant play  of  the  same  forces.     Ethical  territory  is  the  citadel  of  the  spiri- 

*  Le  Cerveau  et  scs  Fonctio7is.     4th  edition, 
f  lemons  sur  Irs  localisations  cMbrales,  and  numerous  articles. 

%  Rrcherchcs  exper.  stir  le  Mfcanisme  de  Fonc.  des  Centres psycho-moteitrs  du  Cerveau. 
Par  J.  Marique,  Hopital  St.  Jean.     Brussels,  1885. 
§  Revue  pliilosop  hi  que,  1884-6. 

\  Psychophysiquc,  1883.      Also,  Examen  critique  de  la  Loi  psychophysiquc. 
If  Lecons  de  Philosophic :  I.  Psychologic.     Paris:  Hachette,  1884. 
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tualistic  philosophy,  devoted  once,  it  is  true,  to  the  completest  destruction, 
but  never  again,  we  are  convinced,  to  be  undermined  by  the  sewer-canals 
of  a  burrowing  sensualism.  No  intelligent  Frenchman  cares  to  question  the 
political  function  of  philosophy  or  the  ethical  function  of  politics.  Ask  De 
Tocqueville,  Laboulaye,  Janet,  and  Guizot  for  their  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Taine  may  follow  Voltaire,  and  the  mantle  of  the  Cyclopedists  may  fall  upon 
weaker  thinkers  of  to-day,  but  they  will  find  that  they  have  a  more  danger- 
ous enemy  to  meet  than  had  their  illustrious  predecessors.  The  corner-stone 
of  the  new  ethic  was  laid  in  the  lurid  light  of  the  politics  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror  and  the  Commune,  and  this  corner-stone  is  a  principle  which  rests 
deeper  in  the  foundations  of  human  life  than  the  theology  of  Malebranche 
or  the  ethics  of  Leibnitz.  What  is  this  principle  ?  Will,  efficient,  final,  free, 
ultimate  ;  the  dominating  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  in  general  speculation,  and 
the  pivot  of  ethical  discussion.  To  show  that  this  is  true,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  name  the  four  works  which  are  to-day,  from  the  standpoints  of  the  differ- 
ent schools,  exerting  the  widest  influence  :  Theory  of  Morals,  Janet  ;  Liberty 
and  Determinism"  *  Fouillee  ;  The  Ethical  Principle,  \  Sacretan  ;  Sketch  of 
an  Ethic  without  Obligation  or  Sanction,  J  Guyau.  The  authors  of  three  of 
these  are  disciples,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  Biran,  and  M.  Guyau's 
doctrine  is  important  both  as  leading  the  opposition  and  as  attempting  the 
construction  of  a  positivist  ethic. 

M.  Janet's  work  is  well  known  in  the  English  translation  recently  pub- 
lished. The  essay  of  M.  Fouillee  appeared  first  in  1872,  giving  rise 
to  wide  discussion,  and  is  now  entirely  recast.  It  is  a  direct  attempt  to 
reconcile  scientific  determinism  with  personal  liberty  by  the  intercala- 
tion of  mean  terms,  drawn  respectively  from  the  external  or  mecha- 
nistic— the  fortune  physique — and  the  internal  or  voluntary — the  fortune 
morale.  The  contribution  of  Biran,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  introduction 
of  will  force  into  the  primitive  intellectual  act.  A  sense  of  effort  accom- 
panies every  intellectual  movement,  and  the  categories  are  more  than  forms 
— they  are  forms  of  a  spontaneous  activity,  will.  This  bridges  the  Kantian 
chasm  between  the  voluntary  and  the  intellectual  life.  Upon  this  basis,  M. 
Fouillee  constructs  a  doctrine  of  "  idea-forces."  Every  idea  has  a  volition 
energy,  necessary  to  itself.  The  intelligence  is  the  vehicle  of  volition,  and 
the  sum  of  the  ideas  is  at  once  the  act  of  the  willing  self.  This  on  the  side 
of  the  morale.  But  every  idea  is  accompanied  by  a  physical  modification, 
and  a  consequent  discharge  of  physical  force.  The  resultant  of  these  forces 
is  a  sense  manifestation.  This  on  the  side  of  the  physique.  Hence  a  double 
play  of  forces,  necessarily  parallel,  since  functionally  homologous,  in  one  of 
which  volition  resides  and  in  the  other  mechanism.  The  theoretical  recon- 
ciliation is  derived  from  the  conception  itself  of  "  idea-force,"  and  it  is  well 

* La  Liberte '  et  le  Determinism.     Par  Alfred  Fouillee.     2e  edition.     Paris  :  Alcan,  1S84. 
f  La  Principe  de  la  Morale.     Par  Ch.  Sacre'tan.     Lausanne,  1S84. 
\  Esquisse  d'une  Morale  sans  Obligation  ni  Sanction.     Par  M.  Guyau.     Paris  :  Alcan, 
1884. 
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to  observe  that  the  idea  of  freedom  becomes  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
play  of  those  forces.  The  stronger  the  conviction  of  freedom,  the  stronger 
is  its  "idea-force,"  and  the  more  real  the  freedom  which  it  indicates. 
"  Idea-force  "  is  a  contribution  to  ethical  terminology,  but  the  conception  is 
familiar  to  those  who  know  Herbart's  Mechanic  of  Mind,  and  Wundt's  theory 
of  apperception.  Another  recent  and  very  important  work  by  M.  Fouillee  is 
his  Critique  of  Co7itemporary  Ethical  Systems.  * 

M.  Sacr^tan,  on  the  other  hand,  assumes  freedom  as  a  postulate  of  the 
moral  life.  He  constructs  a  social  ethic  upon  an  original  obligation  to  act 
as  part  of  a  whole.  "  I  recognize  myself  as  a  free  element  of  a  whole." 
Reason  is  a  mode  of  will,  another  modification  of  Biran,  and  will,  the  indi- 
vidual, exists  in  immediate  communion  with  will,  the  universal.  We  rise  to 
positive  religion  and  prayer.  M.  Guyau  represents  the  evolution  ethic  in 
France,  substituting  the  expression  "  least  pain  "  for  Mr.  Spencer's  "  least 
resistance,"  and  banishing  freedom,  final  cause,  and  obligation  to  law.  Life 
is  the  moral  end,  and  the  strife  for  existence  the  earnest  of  its  attainment. 
We  must  also -mention  M.  Caro,  the  historian  of  pessimism,  who  delightfully 
characterizes  the  complaint  of  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
order  of  things  as  a  magnification  of  the  mal  en  moi  into  the  mal  en  soi. 

*  Critique  des  systemes  de  morale  contemporaines.     Paris:  Bailli£re,  1883. 
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NAPOLEON   BONAPARTE. 

In  trying  to  explain  to  ourselves  the  meaning  of  an  edifice  we 
take  into  account  whatever  opposed  or  favored  its  construction,  the 
kind  and  quality  of  its  available  materials,  the  period,  the  opportu- 
nity, and  the  urgency  for  it ;  but  still  more  important  is  it  to  consider 
the  genius  and  taste  of  the  architect,  especially  whether  he  is  the 
proprietor,  whether  he  built  it  to  live  in  himself,  and,  once  installed 
in  it,  if  he  takes  pains  to  adapt  it  to  his  way  of  living,  to  his  necessi- 
ties, and  to  his  purposes.  Such  is  the  social  edifice  erected  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  its  architect,  proprietor,  and  principal  occupant 
from  1799  to  1814;  it  is  he  who  has  made  modern  France;  never 
was  an  individuality  so  profoundly  stamped  on  any  collective  work, 
so  that,  to  comprehend  the  work,  we  must  first  study  the  character 
of  the  man. 

I. 

He  is  not  only  out  of  the  common  run,  but  there  is  no  standard 
of  measurement  for  him  ;  through  his  temperament,  instincts,  facul- 
ties, imagination,  passions,  and  moral  constitution  he  seems  cast  in  a 
different  mould,  composed  of  another  metal  than  that  which  enters 
into  the  composition  of  his  fellows  and  contemporaries.  Evidently, 
he  is  not  a  Frenchman,  nor  a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  be- 
longs to  another  race  and  another  epoch ;  we  detect  in  him,  at  the 
first  glance,  the  foreigner,  the  Italian,  and  something  more  apart  and 
beyond  these,  surpassing  all  similitude  and  analogy.  Italian  he  was 
through  blood  and  lineage  ;  first,  through  his  paternal  family,  which 

is  Tuscan,  and  which  we  can  follow  down  from  the  twelfth  century  ; 
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at  Florence,  then  at  San  Miniato ;  next  at  Sarzana,  a  small,  backward, 
remote  town  in  the  state  of  Genoa,  where,  from  father  to  son,  it  rubs 
along  obscurely  in  provincial  isolation  through  a  long  line  of  notaries 
and  municipal  syndics.  "  My  origin,"  says  Napoleon  himself,  "  has 
made  all  Italians  regard  me  as  one  of  themselves."  When  the  Pope 
hesitated  about  coming  to  Paris  to  crown  Napoleon,  the  Italian  party 
in  the  Conclave  prevailed  against  the  Austrian  party  by  supporting 
political  arguments  with  the  following  slight  tribute  to  national 
amour-propre  :  "After  all,  we  are  imposing  an  Italian  family  on  the 
barbarians  to  govern  them.  We  are  revenging  ourselves  on  the  Gauls." 
This  significant  expression  illuminates  the  depths  of  the  Italian  na- 
ture, the  eldest  daughter  of  modern  civilization,  imbued  with  its 
right  of  primogeniture,  persistent  in  its  grudge  against  the  trans- 
alpines,  the  rancorous  inheritor  of  Roman  pride  and  of  antique 
patriotism.  - 

Leaving  Sarzana,  one  of  the  Bonapartes  emigrates  to  Corsica, 
where  he  establishes  himself,  and  lives  after  1529.  Thus,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  energy,  the  ambition,  and  the  vigorous  and  free 
sap  of  the  Middle  Ages  began  to  run  down  and  then  dry  up  in  the 
shrivelled  trunk,  a  small,  detached  branch  roots  itself  in  an  island  not 
less  Italian,  but  almost  barbarous,  amidst  institutions,  customs,  and 
passions  belonging  to  the  primitive  mediaeval  epoch,  and  in  a  social 
atmosphere  which  is  rude  enough  to  preserve  all  its  vitality  and 
harshness.  Grafted,  moreover,  by  marriages,  and  repeatedly,  on  the 
wild  stock  of  the  island,  Napoleon,  on  the  maternal  side,  through  his 
grandmother  and  mother,  is  wholly  indigenous.  His  grandmother, 
a  Pietra  Santa,  belonged  to  Sartene,  a  Corsican  canton  par  excellence, 
where,  in  1800,  hereditary  vendettas  still  maintained  the  regime  of 
the  eleventh  century,  where  the  permanent  contests  of  inimical  fam- 
ilies were  suspended  only  by  truces,  where,  in  many  villages,  nobody 
went  out  except  in  armed  bodies,  and  where  the  houses  were  crenel- 
lated like  fortresses.  His  mother,  Laetitia  Ramolini,  from  whom  in 
character  and  in  will  he  derives  much  more  than  from  his  father,  is  a 
primitive  soul  on  which  civilization  has  taken  no  hold ;  simple,  all  of 
a  piece,  unsuited  to  the  refinements,  charms,  and  graces  of  a  worldly 
life ;  indifferent  to  comforts  and  even  cleanliness  ;  as  parsimonious  as 
any  peasant  woman,  but  as  energetic  as  the  leader  of  a  band  ;  power- 
ful, physically  and  spiritually,  accustomed  to  danger,  ready  in  des- 
perate resolutions ;  in  short,  a  rustic  Cornelia,  who  conceived  and 
gave  birth  to  her  son  amidst  the  risks  of  battle  and  of  defeat,  during 
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the  thickest  of  the  French  invasion,  amidst  mountain  rides  on  horse- 
back, nocturnal  surprises,  and  volleys  of  musketry.  He  passed  his 
youth  "  amidst  precipices,  traversing  lofty  summits,  deep  valleys,  and 
narrow  defiles,  enjoying  the  honors  and  delights  of  hospitable  enter- 
tainment," treated  everywhere  as  a  brother  and  compatriot.  At 
Bolognano,  where  his  mother,  pregnant  with  him,  had  taken  refuge, 

"  Where  hatred  and  vengeance  extended  to  the  seventh  degree  of  relationship, 
where  the  dowry  of  a  young  girl  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  her  cousins,  I 
was  feasted  and  made  welcome,  and  everybody  would  have  died  for  me." 

Forced  to  become  a  Frenchman,  transplanted  to  France,  educated 
at  the  expense  of  the  king  in  a  French  school,  he  became  rigid  in  his 
insular  patriotism,  and  loudly  extolled  Paoli,  the  liberator,  against 
whom  his  relations  had  declared  themselves.  Throughout  his  youth 
he  is  at  heart  anti-French,  morose,  "  bitter,  liking  very  few  and  very 
little  liked,  brooding  over  a  painful  sentiment,"  like  a  vanquished 
man,  always  suffering  and  obliged  to  serve.  At  Brienne  he  keeps 
aloof  from  his  comrades,  and  unbosoms  himself  only  to  Bourrienne 
in  explosions  of  hate :  "  I  will  do  you  Frenchmen  all  the  harm  I 
can !  "  "  Corsican  by  nation  and  character,"  wrote  his  professor  of 
history.  Leaving  the  academy,  and  in  garrison  at  Valence  and 
Auxonne,  he  remains  always  hostile.  Addressing  himself  to  Paoli, 
he  writes : 

**  I  was  born  when  our  country  perished.  Thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  vomited 
on  our  shores,  drowning  the  throne  of  liberty  in  floods  of  blood — such  was  the 
odious  spectacle  which  first  greeted  my  eyes  ! " 

A  little  later,  his  letter  to  Buttafuoco,  principal  agent  in  the 
French  annexations,  is  one  long  strain  of  concentrated  hatred  which, 
after  some  effort  at  self-restraint  in  cold  sarcasm,  ends  in  boiling 
over,  like  red-hot  lava,  in  a  torrent  of  scorching  invective.  From 
the  age  of  fifteen  his  imagination  seeks  refuge  in  the  past  of  his 
island  ;  he  writes  about  it,  dedicates  his  book  to  Paoli,  and  then, 
unable  to  get  it  published,  makes  an  abridgment,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Abbe"  Raynal,  recapitulating  in  it,  in  a  strained  style,  and  with 
warm,  vibrating  sympathy,  the  annals  of  his  small  community.  And 
the  style,  far  more  than  the  feeling,  denotes  the  foreigner.  Un- 
doubtedly, in  this  work,  as  in  other  youthful  writings,  he  follows 
as  well  as  he  can  the  authors  in  vogue — Rousseau,  and  especially 
Raynal ;  he  gives  a  schoolboy  imitation  of  their  tirades,  their  senti- 
mental  declamation   and  their  humanitarian  grandiloquence.     But 
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these  borrowed  clothes,  which  incommode  him,  do  not  fit  him ;  they 
are  too  tight,  and  the  cloth  is  too  fine ;  they  require  too  much  cir- 
cumspection in  walking ;  he  does  not  know  how  to  put  them  on, 
and  they  rip  at  every  seam.  Not  only  has  he  never  learned  orthog- 
raphy, but  he  does  not  know  the  true  meaning,  connections,  and  re- 
lations of  words,  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  phrases,  the  exact 
bearing  of  imagery ;  he  strides  athwart  incongruities,  incoherences, 
and  barbarisms,  stumbling  along  in  inexperience  and  impetuosity ; 
his  eager,  eruptive  thought,  overcharged  with  passion,  indicates  the 
depth  and  temperature  of  its  source.  Already,  at  this  early  date, 
the  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  in  the  Academy  notes  that  "  in  the 
strange,  incoherent  grandeur  of  his  amplifications  it  seems  as  if  he 
saw  granite  fused  in  a  volcano."  Ill  adapted  to  the  society  of  his 
comrades,  it  is  clear  beforehand  that  current  conceptions  which  have 
weight  with  them  will  take  no  hold  of  him. 

Of  the  two  dominant  and  opposite  ideas  which  clash  with  each 
other,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  lean  either  to  one  or  to 
the  other,  although  accepting  neither.  Pensioner  of  the  king,  who 
supported  him  at  Brienne,  and  afterward  in  the  Military  Academy; 
who  also  supported  his  sister  at  St.  Cyr ;  to  whom,  at  this  very  time, 
he  addresses  entreating  or  grateful  letters  over  his  mother's  signa- 
ture, it  does  not  enter  his  mind  to  draw  the  sword  in  his  patron's 
behalf;  in  vain  is  he  a  certified  gentleman,  endorsed  by  D'Hozier, 
reared  in  a  school  of  noble  cadets — he  has  no  noble  and  monarchical 
traditions.  Poor,  restless,  and  ambitious,  a  reader  of  Rousseau, 
patronized  by  Raynal,  he  is  not  dazed  with  democratic  illusions ; 
he  entertains  no  feeling  but  disgust  for  the  Revolution  as  it  is  carried 
out,  and  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  At  Paris,  in  April,  1792, 
when  the  struggle  between  the  monarchists  and  the  revolutionists 
is  at  its  height,  he  tries  to  find  "  some  useful  speculation,"  and  thinks 
he  will  hire  and  sublet  houses  at  a  profit.  On  the  20th  of  June  he 
witnesses,  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  the  invasion  of  the  Tuileries, 
and,  on  seeing  the  king  at  a  window  place  the  red  cap  on  his  head, 
exclaims,  so  as  to  be  heard,  "  Che  Coglione  !  "  Immediately  after 
this :  "  How  could  they  let  that  rabble  enter !  Mow  down  four  or 
five  hundred  of  them  with  cannon-ball  and  the  rest  would  run 
away."  On  August  10th,  when  the  tocsin  sounds,  he  regards  the 
people  and  the  king  with  equal  contempt,  and  "  views,  at  his  ease, 
the  occurrences  of  the  day."  He  has  no  inward  Jacobin  or  royalist 
impulse ;  his  countenance  is  so  calm  as  to  often  excite  hostility.     In 
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like  manner,  after  the  31st  of  May  and  the  2d  of  June,  his  souper  de 
Beaucaire  shows  that  if  he  condemns  the  insurrection  it  is  chiefly 
because  he  deems  it  fruitless.  None  of  the  political  or  social  con- 
victions which  then  exercise  such  control  over  men's  minds  have 
any  hold  on  him.  Previous  to  the  9th  of  Thermidor  he  seemed  to 
be  a  "  republican  montagnard  "  ;  or  follow  him  for  months  in  Pro- 
vence, "  the  favorite  and  confidential  adviser  of  young  Robespierre, 
admirer  of  the  elder  Robespierre,  intimate  at  Nice  with  Charlotte 
Robespierre."  After  the  9th  of  Thermidor  he  is  arrested  as  a 
Robespierrist,  then  set  free,  when  he  is  entirely  without  occupation, 
"  idling  about  the  streets  of  Paris,"  until  he  attaches  himself  to 
Barras,  who  had  overthrown  and  killed  his  two  protectors.  "  Robes- 
pierre was  dead,"  says  he,  later  on,  "  and  Barras  played  a  part  ;  I 
had  to  attach  myself  to  some  one  and  to  something." 

Among  the  fanaticisms  which  succeed  each  other  he  remains 
indifferent  to  every  cause,  and  devoted  wholly  to  his  own  interests. 
On  the  1 2th  of  Vend6miaire,  leaving  the  theatre  in  the  evening  and 
seeing  the  preparations  of  the  sectionists,  "Ah,"  he  exclaims  to 
Junot,  "  if  they  would  only  put  me  at  their  head,  I  am  sure  that  in 
two  hours  I  would  plant  them  in  the  Tuileries  and  drive  out  those 
wretched  conventionalists!  "  Five  hours  later,  summoned  by  Barras 
and  the  conventionalists,  he  takes  "  three  minutes  "  to  decide  what 
he  will  do,  and,  instead  of  "  making  the  representatives  jump,"  it  is 
the  Parisians  whom  he  mows  down.  But  he  is  to  become  a  veritable 
condottiere,  that  is  to  say,  leader  of  a  band,  more  and  more  inde- 
pendent, and  pretending  to  submit  under  the  pretext  of  the  public 
good ;  looking  out  solely  for  himself,  aiming  at  his  own  interest, 
general  on  his  own  account  and  for  his  own  advantage  in  his  Italian 
campaign,  before  and  after  the  18th  of  Fructidor ;  but  still  a.  con- 
dottiere of  the  first  class,  already  aspiring  to  the  loftiest  summits, 
"with  no  stopping-place  but  the  throne  or  the  scaffold,"  "  determined 
to  master  France,  and  Europe  through  France,  ever  occupied  with 
his  own  plans,  and  without  distraction,  sleeping  three  hours  during 
the  night,"  making  playthings  of  ideas  and  of  people,  religions  and 
governments,  managing  mankind  with  incomparable  dexterity  and 
brutality,  the  same  in  the  choice  of  means  as  of  ends,  a  superior 
artist,  inexhaustible  in  prestiges  and  seductions,  in  corruption  and  in 
intimidation,  wonderful,  and  yet  more  terrible  than  any  wild  beast 
suddenly  turned  in  on  a  herd  of  browsing  cattle.  An  able  diplomat 
who  was,  at  that  time,  a  friend,  called  him  the  little  tiger. 
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At  this  same  date  we  have  two  portraits  drawn  from  life,  one 
physical,  painted  by  Guerin,  and  the  other  moral,  traced  by  a 
superior  woman,  who,  to  the  completest  European  culture,  added 
tact  and  worldly  perspicacity — Madame  de  Stael ;  each  seems  to 
interpret  the  other. 

"I  saw  him  for  the  first  time,"  says  the  latter,  "on  his  return  to  France  after 
the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  I  soon  found,  in  the  various  opportunities  I  had  of 
meeting  him  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  that  his  character  was  not  to  be  described 
in  terms  commonly  employed ;  he  was  neither  mild  nor  violent,  nor  gentle  nor 
cruel,  like  certain  personages  we  happen  to  know.  A  being  like  him,  wholly  un- 
like anybody  else,  could  neither  feel  nor  excite  sympathy  ;  he  was  both  more  and 
less  than  a  man  ;  his  figure,  understanding,  and  language  bore  the  impress  of  a 
strange  nation;  .  .  .  far  from  being  reassured  on  seeing  Bonaparte  oftener  he 
intimidated  me  more  and  more  every  day.  I  had  a  confused  impression  that  he 
was  not  to  be  influenced  by  any  emotion  of  sympathy  or  affection.  He  regards  a 
human  being  as  a  fact,  an  object,  and  not  as  a  fellow-creature.  He  neither  hates 
nor  loves,  he  exists  for  himself  alone  j  the  rest  of  humanity  are  so  many  ciphers. 
The  force  of  his  will  consists  in  the  imperturbable  calculation  of  his  egoism;  he  is 
a  skilful  player,  with  the  human  species  for  an  antagonist,  whom  he  proposes 
to  checkmate.  .  .  .  Every  time  that  I  heard  him  talk  I  was  struck  with  his 
superiority  j  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  men  informed  and  cultivated 
through  study  and  social  intercourse,  such  as  we  find  in  France  and  England  ; 
his  conversation  indicated  the  tact  of  circumstances,  like  that  of  the  hunter  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey.  His  spirit  seemed  a  cold,  keen  sword-blade,  which  freezes 
while  it  wounds.  I  felt  a  profound  irony  in  his  mind  which  nothing  great  or 
beautiful  could  escape,  not  even  his  own  reputation,  for  he  despised  the  nation 
whose  suffrages  he  sought.  .  .  .  With  him,  everything  was  means  to  ends  ; 
the  involuntary,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  entirely  absent ;  he  examined 
things  only  with  reference  to  their  immediate  usefulness  ;  a  general  principle  was 
repugnant  to  him,  either  as  so  much  nonsense  or  as  an  enemy." 

Now,  contemplate  in  Guerin  the  spare  body,  those  narrow  shoul- 
ders under  the  uniform  wrinkled  by  a  sudden  movement,  that  neck 
swathed  in  its  high  twisted  cravat,  those  temples  under  long, 
smooth,  straight  hair,  exposing  only  the  mask,  the  hard  features 
intensified  through  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  the  cheeks 
hollow  up  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  the  projecting  cheek-bones, 
the  massive,  protuberant  jaw,  the  sinuous,  mobile  lips,  pressed  to- 
gether as  if  attentive,  the  large,  clear  eyes,  deeply  sunk  under  the 
broad,  arched  eyebrows,  the  fixed,  oblique  look,  as  penetrating  as  a 
rapier,  and  the  two  creases  which  extended  from  the  base  of  the  nose 
to  the  brow,  as  if  in  a  frown  of  suppressed  anger  and  determined  will. 
Add  to  this  the  accounts  of  his  contemporaries  who  saw  or  heard 
the  curt  accent  or  the  sharp,  abrupt  gesture,  the  interrogating,  im- 
perious, absolute  tone  of  voice,  and  we  comprehend  how,  the  moment 
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they  accosted  him,  they  felt  the  dominating  hand  which  lays  hold  of 
them,  presses  them  down,  holds  them  firmly,  and  never  relaxes  its 
grasp. 

Already,  at  the  receptions  of  the  Directory,  when  conversing 
with  men,  or  even  with  ladies,  he  puts  questions  "  which  prove  the 
superiority  of  the  questioner  to  those  who  have  to  answer  them." 
"  Are  you  married  ?  "  says  he  to  this  one,  and  "  How  many  children 
have  you  ?  "  to  another.  To  that  one,  "  When  did  you  come  here? " 
or,  again,  "  When  are  you  going  away  ?  "  He  places  himself  in  front 
of  a  French  lady,  well  known  for  her  beauty  and  wit,  and  the  viva- 
city of  her  opinions,  "  like  the  stiffest  of  German  generals,  and  says : 
1  Madame,  I  don't  like  women  who  meddle  with  politics! ' "  Equality, 
ease,  and  familiarity — all  fellowship  vanishes  at  his  approach.  On  his 
appointment  to  the  command  in  Italy  Admiral  Decres,  who  had 
known  him  well  at  Paris,  learns  that  he  is  to  pass  through  Toulon, 
and  proposes  to  introduce  his  comrades.  "  I  am  about  to  press 
forward,"  he  afterward  wrote,  "  when  the  attitude,  the  look,  and  the 
tone  of  voice  suffice  to  arrest  me.  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
offensive  about  him ;  still,  this  was  enough.  I  never  tried  after  that 
to  overstep  the  line  thus  imposed  on  me."  A  few  days  later,  at 
Alberga,  certain  generals  of  division,  and  among  them  Augereau,  a 
vulgar,  heroic  old  soldier,  vain  of  his  tall  figure  and  courage,  arrive 
at  headquarters,  not  well  disposed  toward  the  little  parvenu  sent 
out  to  them  from  Paris.  Recalling  the  description  of  him  which 
had  been  given  to  them,  Augereau  is  abusive  and  insubordinate. 
"  One  of  Barras'  favorites !  The  Vend6miaire  general !  A  street 
general!  Never  in  action!  Hasn't  a  friend!  Looks  like  a  bear 
because  he  always  thinks  for  himself !  An  insignificant  figure !  He 
is  said  to  be  a  mathematician  and  dreamer ! "  They  enter,  and 
Bonaparte  keeps  them  waiting.  At  last  he  appears,  with  his 
sword  and  belt  on,  explains  the  disposition  of  the  forces,  gives  them 
his  orders,  and  dismisses  them.  Augereau  is  thunderstruck.  Only 
when  he  gets  out  of  doors  does  he  recover  himself  and  fall  back  on 
his  accustomed   oaths.     He  agrees  with  Massena  that  "  that  little 

of  a  general  frightened   him."     He  cannot  comprehend  the 

ascendency  "which  overawes  him  at  the  first  glance." 

Extraordinary  and  superior,  made  to  command  and  to  conquer, 
singular  and  of  an  unique  species,  is  the  feeling  of  all  his  contem- 
poraries; those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  histories  of  other 
nations,   Madame   de   Stael   and   Stendhal,  go   back   to   the   right 
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sources  to  comprehend  him,  to  the  "  petty  Italian  tyrants  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,"  to  Castruccio  Castracani,  to  the 
Braccii  of  Mantua,  to  the  Ticcimini,  to  the  Malatestas  of  Rimini, 
and  the  Sforzas  of  Milan.  In  their  opinion,  however,  it  is  only  a 
chance  analogy,  a  psychological  resemblance.  Really,  however,  and 
historically,  it  is  a  positive  relationship.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the 
great  Italians,  the  men  of  action  of  the  year  1400,  the  military 
adventurers,  usurpers,  and  founders  of  life-gevernments ;  he  inherits 
in  direct  affiliation  their  blood  and  inward  organization,  mental  and 
moral.  An  offshoot  of  their  forest  before  the  age  of  refinement, 
impoverishment  and  decay  is  transplanted  to  a  similar  and  remote 
nursery,  where  the  tragic  and  militant  regime  is  permanently  estab- 
lished ;  the  primitive  germ  is  preserved  there  intact  and  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another,  renewed  and  invigorated  by  inter- 
breeding. Finally,  at  the  last  stage  of  its  growth,  it  springs  out  of 
the  ground  and  develops  magnificently,  blooming  the  same  as  ever, 
and  producing  the  same  fruit  as  on  the  original  stem.  The  soil  of 
France,  however,  which  has  been  broken  up  by  revolutionary  tem- 
pests, is  more  favorable  to  its  growth  than  the  worn-out  fields  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  and  there  it  grows  by  itself,  without  being  sub- 
ject, like  its  Italian  ancestors,  to  rivalry  with  its  own  species. 

II. 

"  The  man-plant,"  says  Alfieri,  "  is  in  no  country  born  more 
vigorous  than  in  Italy,"  and  never,  in  Italy,  was  it  so  vigorous  as 
from  1300  to  1500,  from  the  contemporaries  of  Dante  down  to  those 
of  Michael  Angelo,  Caesar  Borgia,  Julius  II.,  and  Macchiavelli.  The 
first  distinguishing  mark  of  a  man  of  those  times  is  the  integrity  of 
his  mental  instrument.  Ours  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  temper,  sharp- 
ness, and  suppleness;  in  general,  a  compulsory,  special  application 
of  it  has  rendered  it  one-sided ;  the  multiplication,  besides,  of  ready- 
made  ideas  and  acquired  methods  has  made  it  fit  only  for  a  sort  of 
routine  ;  finally,  it  is  much  worn  through  excess  of  cerebral  action. 

It  is  just  the  opposite  with  those  impulsive  spirits  of  new  blood 
and  of  a  new  race.  Roederer,  who  sees  Bonaparte  daily  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  who  notes  down  every  even- 
ing the  impressions  of  the  day,  is  carried  away  with  admiration. 

"Punctual  at  every  sitting,  prolonging  the  session  five  or  six  hours,  discussing 
before  and  afterward  the  subjects  brought  forward,  always  returning  to  two  ques- 
tions, 'Is  XhdXjustf     'Is  that  useful?'  examining  each  question  in  itself,  under 
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both  relations  ;  next,  consulting  the  best  authorities,  the  actual  moment,  and  ob- 
taining information  about  bygone  jurisprudence,  the  laws  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  .  .  .  Never  did  the  council  adjourn  without  its  members 
knowing  more  than  the  day  before,  if  not  through  knowledge  derived  from  him,  at 
least  through  the  researches  he  obliged  them  to  make.  Never  did  the  members 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  or  of  the  tribunals  pay  their  respects  to  him, 
without  being  rewarded  for  their  homage  by  valuable  instructions.  He  cannot 
be  surrounded  by  public  men  without  being  the  statesman.  What  characterizes 
him  above  them  all  is  the  force,  flexibility,  and  constancy  of  his  attention.  He  can 
work  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  on  one  or  on  several  subjects.  I  never  saw  him 
tired.  I  never  found  his  mind  lacking  in  inspiration,  even  when  weary  in  body, 
nor  when  violently  exercised,  nor  when  angry.  I  never  saw  him  diverted  from 
one  matter  by  another." 

He  says  himself,  later  on,  that 

"  Various  subjects  and  affairs  are  stowed  away  in  my  brain  as  in  a  chest  of 
drawers.  When  I  want  to  take  up  any  special  business  I  shut  one  drawer  and 
open  another.  None  of  them  ever  get  mixed,  and  never  does  this  incommode  me 
or  fatigue  me.     If  I  feel  sleepy  I  shut  all  the  drawers  and  go  to  sleep." 

Never  has  brain  so  disciplined  and  under  such  control  been  seen, 
one  so  ready  at  all  times  for  any  task,  so  capable  of  immediate  and 
absolute  concentration. 

"  His  flexibility  is  wonderful,  in  the  instant  application  of  every  faculty  and 
energy,  and  bringing  them  all  to  bear  at  once  on  any  object  that  concerns  him, 
on  a  mite  as  well  as  on  an  elephant,  on  any  given  individual  as  well  as  on  an 
enemy's  army.  .  .  .  When  specially  occupied,  other  things  do  not  exist  for 
him  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  chase  from  which  nothing  diverts  him." 

And  this  hot  pursuit,  which  nothing  arrests  save  capture,  this 
tenacious  hunt,  this  headlong  course  by  one  to  whom  the  goal  is 
never  other  than  a  fresh  starting-point,  is  the  spontaneous  gait,  the 
natural,  even  pace  which  his  mind  prefers. 

"  I  am  always  at  work,  I  meditate  a  great  deal.  If  I  seem  always  equal  to  the 
occasion,  ready  to  face  what  comes,  it  is  because  I  have  thought  the  matter  over  a 
long  time  before  undertaking  it.  I  have  anticipated  whatever  might  happen.  It 
is  no  genius  which  suddenly  reveals  to  me  what  I  ought  to  do  or  say  in  any 
unlooked-for  circumstance,  but  my  own  reflection,  my  own  meditation.  ...  I 
work  all  the  time,  at  dinner,  in  the  theatre.  I  wake  up  at  night  in  order  to  resume 
my  work.  I  got  up  last  night  at  two  o'clock.  I  stretched  myself  on  my  couch 
before  the  fire  to  examine  the  army  reports  sent  to  me  by  the  Minister  of  War.  I 
found  twenty  mistakes  in  them,  and  made  notes  which  I  have  this  moming  sent 
to  the  minister,  who  is  now  engaged  with  his  clerks  in  rectifying  them." 

Whether  consul  or  emperor,  he  demands  of  each  minister  a  full 
statement  of  the  slightest  details.     It  is  not  rare  to  see  them  leave 
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the  council-room  overcome  with  fatigue,  due  to  the  long  interroga- 
tories to  which  he  has  subjected  them ;  he  disdains  to  take  any 
notice  of  this,  and  talks  about  the  day's  work  simply  as  a  relaxation 
which  has  scarcely  given  his  mind  exercise.  And  what  is  worse,  it 
often  happens  that,  on  returning  home,  they  find  a  dozen  of  his 
letters  requiring  immediate  answer,  for  which  the  whole  night 
scarcely  suffices.  The  quantity  of  facts  he  is  able  to  retain  and 
store  away,  the  quantity  of  ideas  he  elaborates  and  produces,  seems 
to  surpass  human  capacity,  and  this  insatiable,  inexhaustible,  un- 
changeable brain  thus  keeps  on  working  uninterruptedly  for  thirty- 
two  years. 

Through  another  result  of  the  same  mental  organization,  it  never 
works  in  vain ;  and  this,  at  the  present  day,  is  our  greatest  danger. 
For  the  past  three  hundred  years  we  have  been  more  and  more  los- 
ing sight  of  things  in  their  full  and  complete  sense  ;  subject  to  the 
constraints  of  a  domestic,  many-sided,  and  extended  education,  we 
fix  our  attention  on  the  symbols  of  objects  rather  than  on  the  ob- 
jects themselves ;  instead  of  on  the  ground  itself,  on  a  map  of  it ;  in- 
stead of  on  animals  struggling  for  existence,  on  nomenclatures  and 
classifications,  or,  at  best,  on  stuffed  specimens  displayed  in  a  mu- 
seum ;  instead  of  on  men  who  feel  and  act,  on  statistics,  codes,  his- 
tories, literatures,  and  philosophies ;  in  short,  on  printed  words,  and, 
worse  still,  on  abstract  terms  difficult  to  understand,  and  deceptive, 
especially  in  all  that  relates  to  human  life  and  society.  In  this  do- 
main the  object,  indefinitely  expanded  and  complex,  now  eludes  our 
grasp  ;  our  vague,  incomplete,  incorrect  idea  of  it  badly  corresponds 
with  it  or  does  not  correspond  at  all ;  those  who  may  desire  some  sig- 
nificant indication  of  what  society  actually  is,  beyond  the  teachings 
of  books,  require  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  close  observation  and  study 
to  re-think  the  phrases  with  which  these  have  filled  their  memory,  to 
substitute  for  the  more  or  less  empty  and  indefinite  term  the  fulness 
and  precision  of  a  personal  impression.  We  have  seen  how  ideas  of 
Society,  State,  Government,  Sovereignty,  Rights,  Liberty,  the  most 
important  of  all  ideas,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
curtailed  and  falsified  ;  how,  in  most  minds,  simple  verbal  reason- 
ing combined  them  together  in  dogmas  and  axioms;  what  an  off- 
spring these  metaphysical  simulacra  gave  birth  to,  how  many  life- 
less and  grotesque  abortions,  how  many  monstrous  and  destructive 
chimeras.  There  is  no  place  for  any  of  these  chimeras  in  the  mind 
of  Bonaparte  ;  his  aversion  to  the  unsubstantial  phantoms  of  politi- 
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cal  abstraction  goes  beyond  disdain,  even  to  disgust ;  the  ideology 
of  that  day  is,  through  the  necessity  and  instinct  for  the  real,  repug- 
nant to  him,  as  a  practical  man  and  statesman,  always  keeping  in 
mind,  like  the  great  Catherine,  "  that  he  is  operating,  not  on  paper, 
but  on  the  human  hide,  which  is  ticklish."  Every  idea  entertained 
by  him  had  its  origin  in  his  personal  observation,  and  it  was  his  per- 
sonal observation  which  controlled  it. 

If  books  are  useful  to  him  it  is  to  suggest  questions,  which  he 
never  answers  but  through  his  own  experience.  He  read  very  little, 
and  hastily ;  the  literature  of  elegance  and  refinement,  the  philosophy 
of  the  closet  and  drawing-room,  with  which  his  contemporaries  are 
imbued,  glided  across  his  intellect  as  over  a  rock  ;  nothing  but  ma- 
thematical truths  and  positive  notions  about  geography  and  history 
found  their  way  into  his  mind  and  deeply  impressed  it.  Everything 
else,  as  with  his  predecessors  of  the  fifteenth  century,  comes  to  him 
through  the  original,  direct  action  of  his  faculties  in  contact  with 
men  and  things,  through  his  rapid  and  sure  tact,  his  indefatigable 
and  minute  attention,  his  indefinitely  repeated  and  rectified  divina- 
tions during  long  hours  of  solitude  and  silence.  Practice,  and  not 
speculation,  is  the  source  of  his  instruction,  the  same  as  with  a  me- 
chanic brought  up  amongst  machinery. 

"  There  is  nothing  relating  to  warfare  that  I  cannot  make  myself.  If  nobody 
knows  how  to  make  gunpowder,  I  do.  I  can  construct  gun-carriages.  If  cannon 
must  be  cast  I  will  see  that  it  is  done  properly.  If  tactical  details  must  be  taught, 
I  will  teach  them." 

Hence  his  competency  at  the  outset ;  general  in  the  artillery, 
major-general,  diplomatist,  financier,  and  administrator,  all  at  once 
and  in  every  direction.  He  takes  in  at  a  glance  every  piece  of  every 
human  machine  he  fashions  and  manipulates,  each  in  its  proper  place 
and  function;  the  generators  of  power,  the  organs  of  its  transmission, 
the  extra  working  gear,  the  composite  action,  the  speed  which  en- 
sues, the  final  result,  the  complete  effect,  the  net  product  ;  never  is 
he  content  with  a  superficial  and  summary  inspection  ;  he  penetrates 
into  obscure  corners  and  to  the  lowest  depths,  "  through  the  techni- 
cal precision  of  his  questions,"  with  the  lucidity  of  a  specialist,  and, 
in  this  way,  borrowing  an  expression  from  the  philosophers,  his  idea 
is  found  adequate  to  its  object. 

Hence  his  eagerness  for  details.  In  each  ministerial  department 
he  knows  more  than  the  ministers,  and  in  each  bureau  he  knows 
as  much  as  the  clerks. 
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"  I  have  my  reports  on  situations  always  on  hand  ;  my  memory  for  an  Alexan- 
drine verse  is  not  good,  but  I  never  forget  a  syllable  of  my  reports  on  situations.  I 
shall  find  them  ready  in  my  room  this  evening,  and  shall  not  retire  until  I  shall 
have  read  them  through." 

It  is  the  same  in  the  financial  and  diplomatic  services,  in  every 
branch  of  the  administration.  His  topographical  memory  and  his 
geographical  conception  of  countries,  places,  ground,  and  obstacles 
culminate  in  an  inward  vision  which  he  evokes  at  will,  and  which, 
years  afterward,  revives  as  fresh  as  on  the  first  day.  His  calculation 
of  distances,  marches,  and  manoeuvres  is  so  rigid  a  mathematical 
operation  that,  frequently,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
leagues,  his  military  foresight  turns  out  correct,  almost  on  the  day 
named,  and  precisely  on  the  spot  designated.  Add  to  this  one  other 
faculty,  and  the  rarest  of  all ;  if  things  turn  out  as  he  foresaw  they 
would,  it  is  because,  as  with  famous  chess-players,  he  has  accurately 
measured  not  alone  the  mechanical  moves  of  the  pieces,  but  the 
character  and  talent  of  his  adversary  ;  he  has  added  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  physical  quantities  and  probabilities  the  calculation  of  moral 
quantities  and  probabilities.  In  fact,  no  one  has  surpassed  him  in 
the  art  of  defining  the  various  states  and  impulses  of  one  or  of  many 
minds,  either  prolonged  or  for  the  time  being,  which  impel  or  re- 
strain man  in  general,  or  this  or  that  individual  in  particular;  what 
springs  of  action  may  be  touched,  and  the  kind  and  degree  of  pres- 
sure that  may  be  applied  to  them.  This  central  faculty  rules  all  the 
others,  and  in  the  art  of  mastering  man  his  genius  is  found  supreme. 

No  faculty  is  more  precious  for  a  political  engineer;  for  the 
forces  he  acts  upon  are  never  other  than  human  passions.  But 
how,  except  through  divination,  can  these  passions  which  grow  out 
of  the  deepest  sentiments  be  reached;  and  how,  save  by  conjecture, 
can  forces  be  estimated  which  seem  to  defy  all  measurement  ?  On 
this  dark  and  uncertain  ground,  where  one  has  to  grope  one's  way. 
Napoleon  moves  with  almost  absolute  certainty  ;  he  moves  promptly 
and,  first  of  all,  he  studies  himself;  indeed,  to  find  one's  way  into 
another's  soul  requires  preliminarily  that  one  should  dive  deep  into 
one's  own.  "  I  have  always  delighted  in  analysis,"  said  he,  one  day, 
"  and  should  I  ever  fall  seriously  in  love  I  would  take  my  sentiment 
to  pieces."  "  Why  and  how  are  such  important  questions  one  cannot 
put  them  to  one's  self  too  often."  "  It  is  certain,"  writes  an  observer, 
"  that  he,  of  all  men,  is  the  one  who  has  most  meditated  on  the  why 
which  controls  human  actions."     His  method,  that  of  the  cxperi- 
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mental  sciences,  consists  in  testing  every  hypothesis  or  deduction  by 
some  positive  fact  which  he  has  observed  under  definite  conditions; 
a  physical  force  being  ascertained  and  accurately  measured  through 
the  deviation  of  a  needle,  or  through  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  fluid, 
this  or  that  invisible  moral  force  can  likewise  be  ascertained  and 
approximately  measured  through  some  emotional  sign,  some  de- 
cisive manifestation,  consisting  of  a  certain  word,  tone,  or  gesture. 
It  is  these  words,  tones,  and  gestures  which  he  dwells  on  ;  he  detects 
inward  sentiments  by  the  outward  expression  ;  he  figures  to  himself 
the  internal  by  the  external,  by  some  physiognomical  trait,  some 
striking  attitude,  some  summary  and  topical  circumstance,  so  perti- 
nent and  with  such  particulars  as  will  afford  a  complete  indication  of 
the  innumerable  series  of  analogous  cases.  In  this  way,  the  vague, 
fleeting  object  is  suddenly  arrested,  brought  to  bear,  and  then 
gauged  and  weighed,  like  some  impalpable  gas  collected  and  kept 
in  a  graduated  transparent  glass  tube.  Accordingly,  at  the  Council 
of  State,  while  the  others,  either  legists  or  administrators,  adduce 
abstractions,  articles  of  the  code,  and  precedents,  he  looks  into 
natures  as  they  are — the  Frenchman's,  the  Italian's,  the  German's ; 
that  of  the  peasant,  the  workman,  the  bourgeois,  the  noble,  the 
returned  emigre",  the  soldier,  the  officer,  and  the  functionary — every- 
where the  individual  man  as  he  is,  the  man  who  ploughs,  manufac- 
tures, fights,  marries,  generates,  toils,  enjoys  himself,  and  dies. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  dull, 
grave  arguments  advanced  by  the  wise  official  editor  and  Napoleon's 
own  words,  caught  on  the  wing,  at  the  moment,  vibrating  and  teem- 
ing with  illustrations  and  imagery.  Apropos  of  divorce,  the  princi- 
ple of  which  he  wishes  to  maintain : 

"  Consult,  now,  national  manners  and  customs.  Adultery  is  no  phenomenon  ; 
it  is  common  enough — une  affaire  de  canape  .  .  .  There  must  be  some  curb 
on  women  who  commit  adultery  for  trinkets,  poetry,  Apollo  and  the  muses,  etc." 

But  if  divorce  be  allowed  for  incompatibility  of  temper  you  un- 
dermine marriage  ;  the  fragility  of  the  bond  will  be  apparent  the 
moment  the  obligation  is  contracted  ;  "  It  is  just  as  if  a  man  said  to 
himself,  4 1  am  going  to  marry  until  I  feel  different.'  "  Nullity  of 
marriage  must  not  be  too  often  allowed  ;  once  a  marriage  is  made  it 
is  a  serious  matter  to  undo  it. 

"  Suppose  that,  in  marrying  my  cousin  just  arrived  from  the  Indies,  I  wed  an 
adventuress.     She  bears  me  children,  and  I  then  discover  she  is  not  my  cousin — is 
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that  marriage  valid  ?     Does  not  public  morality  demand  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
sidered ?     There  has  been  a  mutual  exchange  of  souls,  of  transpiration." 

On  the  right  of  children  to  be  supported  and  fed  although  of 
age,  he  says : 

"Will  you  allow  a  father  to  drive  a  girl  of  fifteen  out  of  his  house  ?  A  father 
worth  60,000  francs  a  year  might  say  to  his  son,  '  You  are  stout  and  fat ;  go  and 
turn  ploughman.'  The  children  of  a  rich  father,  or  of  one  in  good  circumstances, 
are  always  entitled  to  the  paternal  porridge.  Strike  out  their  right  to  be  fed,  and 
you  compel  children  to  murder  their  parents." 

As  to  adoption  : 

"  You  regard  this  as  law-makers  and  not  as  statesmen.  It  is  not  a  civil  con- 
tract nor  a  judicial  contract.  Analysis  leads  to  vicious  conclusions.  Men  are 
governed  by  their  imagination  only  ;  without  imagination  they  are  brutes.  It  is 
not  for  five  cents  a  day,  simply  to  distinguish  himself,  that  a  man  consents  to  be 
killed  ;  if  you  want  to  electrify  him  touch  his  heart.  A  notary,  who  is  paid  a  fee 
of  twelve  francs  for  his  services,  cannot  do  that.  It  requires  some  other  process 
than  a  legislative  act.  What  is  adoption  ?  An  attempt  of  society  to  imitate  na- 
ture. It  is  a  new  kind  of  sacrament.  .  .  .  Society  ordains  that  the  bones  and 
blood  of  one  being  shall  be  changed  into  the  bones  and  blood  of  another.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  all  legal  acts.  It  gives  the  sentiments  of  a  son  to  one  who  never  had 
them,  and  reciprocally  those  of  a  parent.  Where  ought  this  to  originate  ?  Above, 
like  a  clap  of  thunder  !  " 

His  words  are  scintillations  flashing  out  one  after  another.  No- 
body, since  Voltaire  and  Galiani,  has  poured  out  such  volleys  of 
them,  on  society,  on  laws,  on  government,  on  France  and  the  French, 
expressions  which,  like  those  of  Montesquieu,  penetrate  to  and  sud- 
denly illuminate  the  darkest  recesses ;  they  are  not  hammered  out 
laboriously,  but  burst  forth,  the  outpourings  of  his  intellect,  its  natu- 
ral, involuntary,  and  constant  gesticulation.  And  what  adds  to  their 
value  is  that,  outside  of  the  council  meetings  and  of  intimate  con- 
verse, he  does  not  use  them  ;  he  employs  them  solely  for  thinking ; 
at  other  times  he  subordinates  them  to  his  end,  which  is  the  practi- 
cal effect ;  generally  he  writes  and  speaks  another  language,  the  lan- 
guage which  is  suited  to  his  audience ;  he  eliminates  surprises,  the 
fits  and  starts  of  the  imagination  and  of  improvisation,  the  outbursts 
of  genius  and  of  inspiration.  Those  which  he  allows  himself  are 
simply  employed  to  dazzle  this  or  that  personage  whom  he  wants 
to  accept  one  of  his  grand  ideas,  Pius  VII.  or  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der ;  his  conversational  tone  is  then  caressing,  familiar,  expansive, 
and  pleasing ;  he  is  before  the  footlights,  and  when  on  the  stage  he 
plays  in  turn  all  parts,  tragedy  and  comedy,  with  the  same  spirit, 
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whether  fulminating  or  insinuating,  and  even  with  humor.  With  his 
generals,  ministers,  and  principal  agents  he  restricts  himself  to  a 
concise,  positive,  technical,  business  style ;  any  other  would  spoil 
matters ;  the  impassioned  sentiment  is  apparent  only  in  the  impe- 
rious brevity,  force,  and  dryness  of  his  accent.  For  his  armies  and 
the  common  run  he  has  his  proclamations  and  bulletins ;  that  is, 
sonorous  phrases  purposely  composed  for  effect,  the  facts  as  they  are 
stated  being  designedly  simplified,  arranged,  and  falsified  ;  in  short, 
so  much  good  champagne  for  arousing  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
cellent narcotic  for  maintaining  credulity,  a  sort  of  popular  mixture 
retailed  out  by  him  just  at  the  proper  time,  and  whose  ingredients 
are  so  well  proportioned  that  the  public  drinks  it  with  delight,  and 
becomes  at  once  intoxicated.  His  style  on  every  occasion,  whether 
affected  or  spontaneous,  shows  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  the 
masses  and  of  individuals ;  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  on  one 
exalted  domain,  of  which  he  always  remains  ignorant,  he  has  ever 
hit  the  mark,  applying  the  appropriate  lever,  giving  just  the  push, 
weight,  and  degree  of  impulsion  which  accomplishes  his  purpose.  A 
series  of  brief,  accurate  memoranda,  corrected  daily,  enables  him  to 
frame  for  himself  a  sort  of  psychological  tablet  whereon  he  notes 
down  and  sums  up,  in  an  almost  numerical  valuation,  the  mental  and 
moral  dispositions,  characters,  faculties,  passions,  and  aptitudes,  the 
strong  or  weak  points,  of  the  innumerable  human  beings,  near  or 
remote,  on  whom  he  acts. 

Let  us  try  for  a  moment  to  form  some  idea  of  the  grasp  and  ca- 
pacity of  this  intellect ;  we  should  probably  have  to  recur  to  Caesar 
to  find  its  counterpart ;  but,  for  lack  of  documents,  we  have  nothing 
of  Caesar  but  general  features — a  summary  outline  ;  of  Napoleon  we 
have,  besides  the  perfect  outline,  the  features  in  detail.  Read  his 
correspondence,  day  by  day,  then  chapter  by  chapter ;  for  example, 
in  1806,  after  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  or,  still  later,  in  1809,  after  his 
return  from  Spain,  up  to  the  peace  of  Vienna  ;  whatever  our  tech- 
nical shortcomings  may  be,  we  shall  find  that  his  mind,  in  its  com- 
prehensiveness and  amplitude,  largely  surpasses  all  known  or  even 
credible  proportions. 

He  has  mentally  within  him  three  principal  atlases,  always  at 
hand,  each  composed  of  "  about  twenty  note-books,"  each  distinct 
and  each  regularly  posted  up.  The  first  one  is  military,  forming  a 
vast  collection  of  topographical  charts  as  minute  as  those  of  an 
itat-major,  with  detailed  plans  of  every  stronghold,  with  specific  in- 
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dications  and  the  local  distribution  of  all  forces  on  sea  and  on  land — 
crews,  regiments,  batteries,  arsenals,  storehouses,  present  and  future 
supplies  of  men,  horses,  vehicles,  arms,  munitions,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing. The  second  is  civil,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  heavy, 
thick  volumes  published  every  year,  in  which  we  read  the  state  of 
the  budget,  and  comprehend,  first,  the  innumerable  items  of  receipt 
and  expenditure,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  internal  taxes,  foreign 
contributions,  the  products  of  domains  in  France  and  out  of  France, 
the  fiscal  services,  pensions,  public  works,  and  the  rest ;  next,  all 
administrative  statistics,  the  hierarchy  of  functions  and  functionaries, 
senators,  deputies,  ministers,  prefects,  bishops,  professors,  judges,  and 
those  under  their  orders,  each  where  he  resides,  with  his  rank,  juris- 
diction, and  salary.  The  third  is  a  vast  biographical  and  moral  dic- 
tionary, in  which,  as  in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  each 
notable  personage  and  local  group,  each  professional  or  social  body, 
and  even  each  population,  has  its  label,  along  with  a  brief  note  on  its 
situation,  needs,  and  antecedents,  and,  therefore,  its  demonstrated 
character,  eventual  disposition,  and  probable  conduct.  Each  label, 
card,  or  strip  of  paper  has  its  summing-up  ;  all  these  partial  summa- 
ries, methodically  classified,  terminate  in  totals,  and  the  totals  of  the 
three  atlases  are  combined  together,  so  as  to  furnish  their  possessor 
with  an  estimate  of  his  disposable  forces.  Now,  in  1809,  however 
full  these  atlases  have  become,  they  are  clearly  imprinted  on  Na- 
poleon's mind  ;  he  knows  not  only  the  total  and  the  partial  sum- 
maries, but  also  the  slightest  details ;  he  reads  them  readily  and  at 
ever}''  hour  ;  he  comprehends  in  a  mass,  and  in  all  particulars,  the 
various  nations  he  governs  directly,  or  through  some  one  else ;  that 
is  to  say,  60,000,000  of  men,  the  different  countries  he  has  con- 
quered or  overrun,  consisting  of  70,000  square  miles.  On  the 
psychological  and  moral  atlas,  besides  a  primitive  omission  which 
he  never  will  supply,  because  this  is  a  characteristic  trait,  there 
are  some  estimates  which  are  wrong,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Pope  and  to  Catholic  consciences ;  in  like  manner  he  rates  the 
energy  of  national  sentiment  in  Spain  and  Germany  too  low  ;  he 
rates  too  high  his  own  prestige  in  France  and,  in  the  countries  an- 
nexed to  her,  the  balance  of  confidence  and  zeal  on  which  he  may 
rely ;  but  these  errors  are  rather  the  product  of  his  will  than  of  his 
intelligence ;  he  forges  them ;  left  to  himself  his  good  sense  would 
rest  infallible.  As  to  the  other  two  atlases,  the  topographical  and 
the  military,  they  are  as  complete  and  as  exact  as  ever;  it  is  in  vain 
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that  the  reality  which  they  present  to  him  has  become  swollen  and 
complex ;  however  monstrous  at  this  date,  they  correspond  to  it  in 
their  fulness  and  precision,  trait  for  trait. 

But  this  mass  of  notations  forms  only  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
mental  population  which  fills  this  immense  brain;  on  the  idea  he 
has  of  the  real,  germinate  and  swarm  his  conceptions  of  the  possible. 
Without  these  conceptions  there  would  be  no  way  to  handle  and 
transform  things,  and  that  he  did  handle  and  transform  them  we 
all  know.  Before  acting,  his  plan  is  decided  on,  and  if  this  plan  is 
adopted,  it  is  one  among  several  others,  after  examining,  comparing, 
and  giving  it  the  preference ;  he  has,  consequently,  conceived  the 
others.  Behind  each  combination  he  has  adopted  we  detect  those 
he  has  rejected.  It  is  certain  that  among  his  diverse  faculties,  how- 
ever great,  that  of  the  constructive  imagination  is  the  most  powerful. 
At  the  very  beginning  we  feel  its  heat  and  boiling  intensity  beneath 
the  coolness  and  rigidity  of  his  technical  and  positive  instructions. 

"When  I  arrange  a  military  plan,"  said  he  to  Roederer,  "no  man  is  more 
pusillanimous  than  I  am.  I  magnify  to  myself  all  the  dangers  and  all  the  evils 
that  are  possible  under  the  circumstances.  I  am  in  a  state  of  agitation  that  is 
really  painful.  But  this  does  not  prevent  me  from  appearing  quite  composed  to 
people  around  me  ;  I  am  like  a  girl  giving  birth  to  a  child." 

He  thus  grows  passionate  in  the  throes  of  the  creator,  absorbed 
with  his  creation  that  is  to  come  ;  he  already  anticipates  and  delights 
in  occupying  his  imaginary  edifice.  "  General,"  said  Madame  de 
Clermont-Tonnerre  to  him,  one  day,  "you  are  building  behind  a 
scaffolding  which  you  will  take  down  when  you  have  done  with  it." 
"  Yes,  madame,  that's  it,"  replied  Bonaparte  ;  "  you  are  right.  I  am 
always  living  two  years  in  advance."  His  response  came  with  "  in- 
credible vivacity,"  as  if  an  eruption,  the  outburst  of  a  spirit  affected 
in  its  inmost  fibre.  Accordingly,  on  this  side,  the  power,  the 
rapidity,  the  fecundity,  the  play,  and  the  jet  of  his  thought  seem 
immeasurable  ;  what  he  has  done  is  astonishing,  but  what  he  has 
undertaken  is  much  more  so  ;  and  whatever  he  may  have  undertaken 
is  far  surpassed  by  what  he  has  imagined  ;  however  vigorous  his 
practical  faculty,  his  poetical  faculty  is  stronger ;  it  is  even  too  vigor- 
ous for  a  statesman;  its  grandeur  is  exaggerated  into  enormity,  and 
its  enormity  degenerates  into  madness.  In  Italy,  after  the  18th  of 
Fructidor,  he  said  to  Bourrienne  : 

"  Europe  is  a  molehill  ;  never  have  there  been  great  empires  and  great  revolu- 
tions, except  in  the  Orient  with  its  600,000,000  of  men." 
11 
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The  following  year,  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  on  the  eve  of  the  last  as- 
sault, he  added : 

"  If  I  succeed  I  shall  find  in  the  town  the  pacha's  treasure  and  arms  for  300,000 
men.  I  shall  stir  up  and  arm  all  Syria.  ...  I  shall  march  on  Damascus  and 
Aleppo  ;  as  I  advance  in  the  country  I  shall  increase  my  army  with  the  discontented. 
I  shall  proclaim  to  the  people  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  the  pachas.  I  shall  reach  Constantinople  with  armed  masses.  I  shall 
overthrow  the  Turkish  Empire  ;  I  shall  found  in  the  East  a  new  and  grand  empire, 
which  will  fix  my  place  with  posterity,  and  perhaps  I  will  return  to  Paris  by  the 
way  of  Adrianople,  or  by  Vienna,  after  having  annihilated  the  house  of  Austria." 

Become  consul,  and  then  emperor,  he  often  recurs  to  this  happy 
period,  when,  "  rid  of  the  restraints  of  a  troublesome  civilization," 
he  could  imagine  at  will  and  construct  at  pleasure. 

"I  created  a  religion  ;  I  saw  myself  on  the  road  to  Asia,  mounted  on  an  ele- 
phant, with  a  turban  "on  my  head,  and  in  my  hand  a  new  Koran,  which  I  composed 
to  suit  myself." 

Confined  to  Europe,  he  thinks,  after  1804,  that  he  will  reorganize 
Charlemagne's  empire. 

"  The  French  Empire  will  become  the  mother  country  of  other  sovereignties. 
.  .  .  I  mean  that  every  king  in  Europe  shall  built  a  grand  palace  at  Paris  for 
his  own  use  ;  on  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  these  kings  will  come 
and  occupy  it ;  they  will  grace  this  imposing  ceremony  with  their  presence,  and 
honor  it  with  their  salutations.  The  Pope  will  be  there  ;  he  came  to  the  first  one  ; 
he  must  necessarily  return  to  Paris,  and  fix  himself  there  permanently.  Where 
could  the  Holy  See  be  better  off  than  in  the  new  capital  of  Christianity,  under  Na- 
poleon, heir  to  Charlemagne,  and  temporal  sovereign  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff? 
Through  the  temporal  the  emperor  will  control  the  spiritual,  and  through  the  Pope, 
consciences." 

In  November,  181 1,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  he  says  to 
De  Pradt  : 

"  In  five  years  I  shall  be  master  of  the  world  ;  only  Russia  will  remain,  but  I 
will  crush  her.     .     .     .     Paris  will  extend  out  to  St.  Cloud. " 

To  render  Paris  the  physical  capital  of  Europe  is,  through  his 
own  confession,  "  one  of  his  constant  dreams." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  her  a  city  of  two,  three,  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  some- 
thing fabulous,  colossal,  unknown  down  to  our  day,  and  its  public  establishments 
adequate  to  its  population.  .  .  .  Archimedes  proposed  to  lift  the  world  if  he 
could  be  allowed  to  place  his  lever  ;  for  myself,  I  would  change  it  wherever  I  could 
be  allowed  to  place  my  energy,  perseverance,  and  budgets." 

This,  at  all  events,  he  believes;  for  however  lofty  and  badly  sup- 
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ported  the  next  story  of  his  structure  may  be,  he  has  always  ready 
a  new  story,  loftier  and  more  unsteady,  to  put  above  it.  A  few 
months  before  launching  himself,  with  all  Europe  at  his  back,  against 
Russia,  he  said  to  Narbonne  : 

"  After  all,  my  dear  sir,  this  long  road  is  the  road  to  India.  Alexander  started 
as  far  off  as  Moscow  to  reach  the  Ganges  ;  I  said  this  to  myself  after  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  ...  To  reach  England  to-day  I  need  the  extremity  of  Europe,  from 
which  to  take  Asia  in  the  rear.  .  .  .  Suppose  Moscow  taken,  Russia  subdued, 
the  czar  reconciled,  or  dead  through  some  court  conspiracy,  perhaps  another  and 
dependent  throne,  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  a  French  army,  with 
its  auxiliaries,  setting  out  from  Tiflis,  to  get  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  where  it  needs 
only  a  thrust  of  the  French  sword  to  bring  down  the  whole  framework  of  that  In- 
dian commercial  grandeur.  It  would  be  the  gigantic  expedition  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  I  admit,  but  practicable.  Through  it  France,  at  one  stroke,  would  secure 
the  independence  of  the  West  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas." 

While  uttering  this  his  eyes  shine  with  strange  brilliancy,  and  he 
keeps  on  accumulating  motive  after  motive,  calculating  obstacles, 
means,  and  chances  ;  the  inspiration  is  under  full  headway,  and  he 
gives  himself  up  to  it.  The  master  faculty  finds  itself  suddenly  free, 
and  it  takes  flight ;  the  artist,  encased  in  politics,  escapes  from  his 
trammels ;  he  is  creating  out  of  the  ideal  and  the  impossible.  We 
take  him  for  what  he  is,  a  posthumous  brother  of  Dante  and  Michael 
Angelo ;  in  the  clear  outlines  of  his  vision,  in  the  intensity,  the  co- 
herency, and  the  onward  logic  of  his  reverie,  in  the  profundity  of  his 
meditations,  in  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  he  is, 
indeed,  their  fellow  and  their  equal.  His  genius  is  of  the  same 
stature  and  the  same  structure ;  he  is  one  of  the  three  sovereign 
minds  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Only,  while  the  first  two  operate 
on  paper  and  on  marble,  the  latter  operates  on  the  living  being,  on 
the  sensitive  and  suffering  flesh  of  humanity. 

Henri  Taine. 


SOME   POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE 
•       TARIFF. 

A  TARIFF,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intended  to  be  protective,  is  a  tax 
levied  on  the  community  to  indemnify  a  certain  number  of  persons 
for  their  losses  in  carrying  on  certain  kinds  of  business ;  or,  rather,  if 
any  one  likes  it  better,  to  furnish  them  with  a  fair  profit  in  certain 
kinds  of  business.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  tax  which  may  not  be 
properly  submitted  to  the  popular  judgment,  if  it  be  submitted  in 
its  true  shape,  without  disguise.  This  requires  a  distinct  defini- 
tion both  of  its  object  and  of  its  amount.  This  rule  is  rigidly  applied 
to  all  taxes  except  the  protective  tax.  It  is  applied  rigidly  in  all 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
salaries  of  its  civil  and  military  servants,  the  cost  of  the  navy,  of 
fortifications,  of  the  river  and  harbor  improvements,  of  the  public 
buildings,  of  subventions  to  railroads,  and  of  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt.  For  none  of  these  things  is  an  appropriation  either 
left  indefinite  in  amount  or  hidden  away  in  another  for  entirely 
different  objects.  But  in  voting  funds  for  the  creation  or  promo- 
tion of  certain  branches  of  industry,  the  rule  is  totally  disregarded. 

In  the  first  place,  the  money  levied  on  the  tax-payer  for  this 
purpose  is  mixed  up  with  the  money  levied  for  the  general  expenses 
of  the  Government.  How  much  of  the  taxes  goes  for  the  protec- 
tion of  native  industry  is  never  known  or  specified,  and  no  pains 
are  taken  to  find  it  out.  One  may  really  approve  of  protective  tax, 
and  yet  be  totally  unable  to  approve  of  any  tax  levied  in  this  way 
for  any  purpose  whatever.  Granting  that  it  is  expedient  for  the 
Government  to  spend  money  in  the  maintenance  or  the  promo- 
tion of  the  iron  manufacture,  for  example,  it  must  be  expedient, 
also,  for  the  public  to  know  the  exact  amount  which  it  costs 
annually ;  just  as  it  is  expedient  that  it  should  know  exactly  how 
much  the  army  and  navy  costs,  or  how  much  the  annual  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  costs.  No  view,  however  broad,  of  the 
province  of  government  can  furnish  an  excuse  for  concealing  the 
expense  of  any  great  national  undertaking.  The  question  "how 
much,"  is  a  question  which  every  tax-payer  has  a  right  to  ask,  as 
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regards  all  branches  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  which  every 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  be  able  to  answer.  There  is  not  a 
single  good  reason  for  concealing  the  national  expenditure  in  protec- 
tion, any  more  than  for  concealing  the  national  expenditure  in  any- 
thing else.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  expenditure  in  the  national 
accounts.  Everybody  knows  it  must  be  large,  but  nobody  knows 
how  large.  The  only  sources  of  information  on  this  subject  are  the 
guesses  made  in  free-trade  books  and  pamphlets,  which,  of  course, 
possess  but  little  authority  in  the  popular  eye.  The  debates  be- 
tween free-traders  and  protectionists  on  this  point  are  the  most 
bewildering  part  of  the  controversy.  Every  now  and  then  a  free- 
trader, home  or  foreign,  undertakes  to  foot  up  the  amount  of  the 
contributions  which  American  consumers,  and  especially  the  farm- 
ers, make  to  the  maintenance  of  the  various  branches  of  domestic 
industry.  Such  attempts  always  excite  great  indignation  among 
protectionists.  A  pamphlet  containing  calculations  of  this  sort,  by 
an  Englishman  named  Montgredien,  was  published  in  this  country 
a  few  years  ago,  and  has  been  denounced  by  various  protectionist 
writers  with  great  bitterness,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  impertinent 
prying  into  somebody's  private  affairs.  I  dare  say  it  was  incorrect. 
I  do  not,  indeed,  see  how  such  calculations  can  come  anywhere  near 
correctness.  But  what  a  curious  state  of  mind  about  the  national 
finances  that  is,  which  treats  as  illicit  all  efforts  to  discover  the  exact 
amount  of  the  national  outlay,  on  what  is  admittedly  an  object  of 
the  highest  national  importance. 

Next,  it  must  be  said  that  any  fund  of  large  amount,  raised  and 
distributed  in  this  way,  must  of  necessity  prove  a  corruption  fund. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  a  fund  distributed  in  bribes  to  individuals  or 
organizations,  but  a  fund  the  existence  of  which  must  be  constantly 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  lazy,  the  improvident,  or  incompetent, 
as  something  to  fall  back  on  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst.  Sup. 
pose  the  national  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  manu- 
facturing industry  were  made  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  distinct 
vote  of  Congress;  were  made,  for  instance,  as  the  appropriations 
for  the  promotion  of  the  carrying  trade — the  steamship  subsidies,  as 
they  are  called — are  made,  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  maximum  sum. 
Suppose  this  sum  were  paid  over  to  the  corporations,  or  individuals, 
engaged  in  each  manufacture,  on  their  giving  proof  that  they  were 
carrying  on  a  bona  fide  business.  Suppose  that  to  each  were  given 
as  much  as  would  meet  the  loss,  as  shown  by  his  books,  incurred  by 
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him  in  competing  with  foreigners  in  the  home  markets.  I  am  not 
advocating  this.  Any  one  can  see  its  difficulties.  I  acknowledge 
how  much  less  troublesome  it  is  to  protect  by  levying  duties  on 
foreign  goods  at  the  port  of  entry.  But  the  political  objections  to 
the  protective  system,  as  now  administered,  cannot  be  made  so  clear 
in  any  way  as  by  inquiring  how  the  plan  of  distributing  the  money 
directly  by  the  public  Treasury  would  work. 

The  measure  of  each  manufacturer's  needs  would,  of  course,  be 
the  amount  lost  in  his  business  through  foreign  competition.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  restrict  the  number  of  participators  in 
the  bounty,  because  one  of  its  great  objects  would  be  the  multipli- 
cation of  manufactures.  We  should  have  to  invite  as  many  people 
as  possible  to  set  up  mills  and  furnaces,  and  then  to  come  to  us  for 
help.  But  see  what  an  amount  of  inspection  we  should  need  to  pre- 
vent the  distribution  of  the  fund  becoming  a  gross  job.  It  Avould  be 
impossible,  for  instance,  to  pay  the  subsidy  or  indemnity  on  a  simple 
statement  of  the  loss  sustained.  We  should  have  to  inquire  how  the 
loss  was  sustained  ;  whether  really  by  foreign  competition,  or  by  lax 
or  inefficient  or  dishonest  methods  of  doing  business ;  whether  by 
simple  misfortune,  or  insufficiency  of  capital,  or  want  of  experience. 
We  would  never  consent  that  the  Treasury  should  furnish  insurance 
against  loss  from  any  cause  whatever ;  that  the  same  measure 
should  be  dealt  out  to  the  idle,  the  improvident,  and  the  slow,  as  to 
the  industrious,  the  energetic,  and  the  ingenious.  No  government 
would  undertake  to  help  in  the  same  degree,  through  direct  sub- 
sidies, every  one  who  chose  to  go  into  the  iron  or  cotton  business. 
It  would  investigate  and  discriminate.  It  would  not  treat  all  men's 
complaints  as  equally  respectable.  Indiscriminate  protection,  if  it 
were  given  directly,  would  speedily  be  felt  to  have  all  the  evils  of 
indiscriminate  charity.  A  manufacturer  who  said,  "  I  am  not  able 
to  go  on  with  my  business  and  must  have  more  state  aid,"  would  be 
met  in  the  same  way  as  a  man  who  said,  "  I  must  have  relief,  be- 
cause I  have  got  no  money."  The  latter,  before  receiving  relief, 
would  surely  be  asked  :  "  Why  have  you  no  money  ?  Is  it  because 
you  arc  lazy  or  because  you  are  unfortunate?  "  In  like  manner, the 
manufacturer  who  demanded  more  protection,  simply  because  the 
amount  he  received  was  not  sufficient  to  save  him  from  bankruptcy, 
would  be  asked:  "Why  is  the  amount  you  receive  insufficient?  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  market,  or  your  own  lack  of  fitness  for  the  business 
in  which  you  have  engaged  ?     In  the  former  case  you  are  entitled 
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to  relief.  In  the  latter  it  would  be  a  waste  of  the  tax-payers' 
money,  and  a  waste  of  your  own  life,  to  start  you  again." 

That  such  a  system  could  long  prevail  in  any  country  without 
damage  to  the  moral  constitution  of  those  who  were  benefited  by  it, 
all  experience  of  human  nature  forbids  us  to  expect.  The  effect  of 
the  possession  of  money,  or  of  a  rich  father,  on  a  young  professional 
man,  is  well  known.  It  is  only  the  men  of  very  strong  character 
who  make  their  mark  in  spite  of  it.  In  all  walks  of  life,  indeed,  it 
is  generally  those  who  have  burnt  their  bridges  who  make  the  stiffest 
fight.  Manufacturers  would  need  to  be  more  than  human  to  make 
the  very  best  use  of  their  faculties,  while  knowing  that  they  had  in 
Congress  a  protector  of  boundless  wealth  and  indulgence,  who,  when 
the  allowance  was  exhausted,  asked  only  one  question,  namely,  how 
much  more  was  needed? 

Looking  at  the  protective  system,  as  it  now  exists,  from  the  side 
of  legislation,  the  political  objections  to  it  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment are  still  stronger.  The  only  governments  fitted  to  deal 
with  votes  of  money  of  an  indefinite  amount,  for  an  ill-defined 
purpose,  if  any  be  fitted,  are  governments  of  the  parliamentary 
type,  in  which  the  finances  are  managed  by  a  responsible  minis- 
ter, and  all  the  appropriations  collected  in  a  systematic  whole  called 
the  budget.  Even  in  such  hands,  the  support  of  industry,  through 
indirect  taxation,  is  open  to  immense  abuse.  But  such  a  minis- 
ter, responsible  to  the  public  for  the  whole  financial  system,  can 
make  some  attempt  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  great 
industries.  Under  our  system — the  presidential  system,  as  it  is  called 
— nobody  in  particular  is  responsible  for  the  financial  scheme  of  the 
year.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  official  scheme,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  submitted  to  Congress.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  puts 
into  his  report  a  mass  of  multifarious  information  about  the  public 
finances,  but  the  recommendations  with  which  he  follows  it  up  are 
rarely  heeded  by  the  Legislature.  The  real  work  of  what  is  called  in 
other  countries  a  Minister  of  Finance,  is  done  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  makes  the  first  draft  of  the  appro- 
priation bills.  But  these  bills,  including  the  tariff  bill,  never  pass  the 
House  in  the  shape  in  which  they  are  drawn  up,  or  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it.  Each  member  feels  himself  fully  entitled  to  pro- 
pose, and,  if  he  can,  to  carry  modifications  in  them,  and  many 
members  do  carry  modifications  in  them  ;  so  that  when  a  bill  is 
finally  passed  it  is  generally  impossible  for  any  one,  in  or  out  of 
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the  House,  to  say  who  its  author  is.  And  so  numerous  are  the 
influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  framing  of  it,  that 
the  most  powerful  of  them  is  hardly  ever  known.  The  commit- 
tee is  beset  by  hundreds  of  manufacturers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  representing  every  variety  of  industry,  and  each  claiming 
to  be  the  final  authority  on  his  own  subject.  Each,  too,  demands 
that  Congress  shall  either  alter,  or  shall  not  alter,  the  duty  on  some 
particular  article  of  foreign  importation,  and  supports  his  demand 
with  an  array  of  figures,  the  correctness  of  which  nobody  attempts  to 
dispute,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  want  of  time.  Failure  to  influ- 
ence the  committee,  too,  rarely  discourages  any  tariff  lobbyist.  He 
transfers  his  labors  to  the  House,  and  attacks  the  bill  through  indi- 
vidual members,  who,  being  generally  much  more  ignorant  of  the 
subject  than  the  members  of  the  committee,  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
him.  The  general  result  is  apt  to  be  that  the  bill,  as  finally  passed, 
has  but  little,  if  any,  resemblance  to  the  bill  as  it  issued  from  the 
committee-room.  It  is  often,  when  examined,  found  to  be  some- 
thing very  different  in  its  operation,  not  only  from  what  its  first 
projectors  intended  it  to  be,  but  from  what  everybody  else  at  the 
end  thought  that  it  really  was.  There  is  hardly  a  more  pitiable 
spectacle  in  politics  than  the  vexation  and  amazement  of  the  coun- 
try, after  a  new  tariff  bill  has  been  passed,  over  the  discovery  that 
nobody  can  tell  what  its  effect  on  industry  is  likely  to  prove. 

There  is,  however,  one  other  reason  of  the  unfitness  of  Congress 
for  the  proper  working  of  our  protective  system  besides  the  absence 
of  a  responsible  ministry  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
finances.  It  has  been  the  American  policy  from  the  beginning,  and 
a  wise  policy,  to  provide,  by  paying  the  members,  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  country  shall  be  a  fair  representation  of  the  plain  people 
who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation has  but  little  money,  but  is  keenly  alive  to  the  use  of  the 
money,  and  eagerly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  We  send  to  the 
Legislature,  both  State  and  Federal,  men  who  are  generally  poor 
and  generally  honest  when  they  go  there,  but  not  unwilling  to  be 
rich  if  a  respectable  occasion  offers,  and  are  very  apt  to  have  their 
imagination  touched  by  the  history  and  condition  of  millionaires. 
In  plain  and  simple  communities,  such  as  two  or  three  of  the  New 
England  States  still  remain,  in  which  capital  is  scarce  and  great 
capitalists  unknown,  the  relation  of  these  legislators  to  their  con- 
stituency leaves  little  to  be  desired.     But  in  States  in  which  great 
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accumulations  of  wealth  have  taken  place,  in  which  great  capital- 
ists frequently  have  great  favors  to  ask  of  the  State,  and  in  which 
legislators  are  constantly  called  on  to  deal  with  measures  which 
contain,  or  are  thought  to  contain,  as  Johnson  said  of  the  Thrale 
brewery,  "  The  potentiality  of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,"  these  relations  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  The  be- 
lief of  the  great  capitalists  in  the  venality  of  legislators  in  some 
States,  if  not  in  many,  is  well  known,  and  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleasant political  phenomena  of  the  day.  In  fact,  they  make  hardly 
an  attempt  to  conceal  it.  I  have  never  talked  with  one  who  had  ever 
found  himself  in  the  power  of  a  State  Legislature,  or  had  to  ask 
anything  of  it  which  seriously  affected  his  interests,  who  was  afraid 
to  avow  his  belief  that  the  members  were  venal,  and  who  did  not  pre- 
tend to  hold  proofs  of  their  venality;  who  had  not  stories  to  tell,  not 
only  of  his  having  to  pay  in  order  to  get  what  he  sought,  but  of  his 
having  to  pay  in  order  to  escape  a  tax  on  what  he  possessed  already. 
In  the  New  York  Legislature,  certainly,  the  practice  of  introducing 
bills  simply  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  rich  men,  or  "  striking 
them,"  as  it  is  called,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Nor  is  the  practice 
unknown  of  delaying  the  passage  of  measures  in  which  rich  men  are 
interested,  until  they  are  forced  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  stops  the 
way.  One  hears  the  same  stories  of  all  States  in  which  there  are 
large  corporations  or  great  capitalists  exposed  in  any  manner  to 
legislative  action.  Doubtless  there  is  in  all  this  much  exaggeration, 
but  any  one  who  is  determined  to  gain  his  ends  with  the  State 
government  through  corruption,  is  pretty  sure,  if  he  cannot  succeed, 
at  all  events  to  find  many  ways  of  spending  money  in  the  attempt. 

All  this  is  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  a  political  evil  which 
is  both  novel  and  peculiar  to  our  time.  In  all  past  states  of  society 
with  which  we  have  any  acquaintance,  the  governing  class  has 
been  the  wealthy  class.  The  military  or  feudal  states  were  ruled 
by  the  men  who  had  the  most  land.  The  great  commercial  re- 
publics, like  Venice  and  Genoa,  were  ruled  by  the  men  who  had  the 
most  money.  It  is  in  our  day  and  generation,  and  in  this  country, 
that  the  Government  has  for  the  first  time,  both  in  its  legislative  and 
administrative  branches,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  in  a  rich 
community.  I  say  the  poor  in  a  rich  community,  for  there  have 
been  states  before  now  in  which  poor  men  filled  all  the  offices ;  but 
these  were  states,  such  as  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  in  which  the 
rulers  and   ruled  were,  as  regards  this  world's  goods,  pretty  much 
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on  a  level,  and  in  which  the  absence  of  temptation  made  it  easy 
for  everybody  to  be  virtuous.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  try- 
ing the  novel  experiment  of  governing  a  commercial  community, 
during  a  period  of  rapidly  growing  wealth,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
men  without  fortunes.  This  will  probably,  hereafter,  continue,  for 
better,  for  worse,  to  be  the  democratic  way.  No  other  way  is  pos- 
sible. The  rule  of  the  many  must  always  be  the  rule  of  the  com- 
paratively poor,  and,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  the  poor  have  ceased 
to  be  content  with  their  poverty.  They  seek  wealth,  and,  in  times 
when  wealth  is  accumulating  rapidly,  they  seek  it  eagerly.  We  can- 
not change  this  state  of  things.  We  must  face  the  problem  as  it  is 
presented  to  us.  That  problem  is,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the 
great  problem  of  government  in  every  civilized  country — how  to 
keep  wealth  in  subjection  to  law ;  how  to  prevent  its  carrying  elec- 
tions, putting  its  creatures  on  the  judicial  bench,  or  putting  fleets 
and  armies  in  motion  in  order  to  push  usurious  bonds  up  to  par. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty.  We  cannot  at 
will  put  down  corruption  by  a  sudden  increase  of  human  virtue.  In 
other  words,  we  cannot  protect  legislators  against  wealthy  specula- 
tors, by  making  them  either  suddenly  purer,  or  more  contented. 
The  way  to  arm  them  against  temptation  is  to  leave  them  as  little 
as  possible  to  sell  of  the  things  which  capitalists  are  eager  to  buy. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  tariff  has  produced,  or  is  produc- 
ing, definite,  ascertainable,  or  provable  corruption  in  Congress ;  that 
is,  that  manufacturers  go  down  to  Washington  and  pay  members  for 
raising  the  duty  on  this,  or  not  lowering  it  on  that.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  state  of  things  is  vicious  through  which  Congress  has  the 
chance  every  year  of  increasing  or  lessening  the  incomes  of  thousands 
of  rich  men,  of  threatening  to  ruin  great  industrial  enterprises  or 
largely  to  increase  their  profits,  and -this  through  changes  in  legisla- 
tion so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  public, 
yet  so  intricate  as  to  be  comprehensible  only  to  a  small  portion  of  it. 
Every  time  the  tariff  comes  under  discussion — and  it  comes  under  it 
every  year — hundreds  of  wealthy  corporations  or  individuals  either 
fear  a  loss  or  expect  a  gain.  This  puts  every  member  of  Congress 
in  the  position  toward  them  of  a  possible  enemy  or  a  possible 
benefactor;  in  the  one  case  to  be  bought  off,  in  the  other  to  be  re- 
warded. The  lobby  which  looks  after  the  tariff  every  winter  in  the 
protectionists'  interest  is  not  composed  of  speculative  economists, 
occupied  with  the  effect  of  legislation  on  the  general  weal.     It  is 
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composed  of  shrewd,  practical  business  men,  engaged  in  procuring 
or  hindering  legislation  which  will  increase  or  diminish  their  bank 
account  by  an  amount  which  they  can  readily  figure  out,  and  which, 
if  called  on,  they  freely  submit  to  the  committees. 

The  protectionist  answer  to  much  of  what  is  said  with  regard  to 
the  changeableness  of  congressional  policy  about  the  tariff  is,  chiefly, 
that  if  the  tariff  were  not  attacked  incessantly  by  free-traders  and 
their  allies,  in  one  disguise  or  another,  these  changes  would  never  take 
place.  If,  in  short,  the  people  who  are  hostile  to  the  protective  sys- 
tem would  refrain  from  criticising  the  tariff  in  which  it  is  embodied, 
there  would  be  as  much  stability  in  the  policy  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  import  duties  as  any  one  could  desire.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  tariffs  have  to  be  made  for  the  community,  such  as 
it  is,  and  not  as  protectionists  would  desire  to  see  it.  There  has 
always  been  in  this  country  a  considerable  body  of  persons  who  are 
opposed  to  any  protection  at  all ;  there  is  another  body,  also  con- 
siderable, opposed  to  high  protection.  As  long  as  speech  is  free 
they  will  continue  to  exert  an  influence,  more  or  less  pronounced, 
upon  Congress  and  the  voters.  If  they  do  not  always  have 
their  way  in  legislation,  they  are  always  able,  at  every  election,  to 
diffuse  among  manufacturers  the  fear  that  they  will  have  it.  The 
effect  of  this  fear  on  business  is,  manufacturers  say,  almost  as  pre- 
judicial as  actual  legislation. 

The  problem  which  protectionists  have  to  solve,  therefore,  touch- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Government  to  industry  in  this  country, 
would  seem  to  be  the  production  of  a  tariff  which  nobody  will  at- 
tack— a  very  difficult  task,  we  must  all  admit,  if  it  is  to  be  such  a 
tariff  as  extreme  protectionists  really  desire.  As  long  as  there  ex- 
ists, about  the  amount  of  protection  needed,  the  doubt  and  mys- 
tery which  we  now  witness ;  as  long  as  the  classes  for  whose  protec- 
tion the  tariff  is  intended  are  as  numerous  and  as  clamorous  as  they 
now  are,  it  will  be  impossible  to  satisfy  them  all  by  any  protective 
tariff  whatever.  There  is  only  one  rule  known  to  us  by  which  a 
tariff  can  really  be  measured  and  defended.  If  the  principle  of  rais- 
ing duties  for  revenue  only  were  once  adopted,  every  one  would 
know  at  a  glance  how  high  the  tariff  ought  to  be.  There  might  be 
disputes  about  the  distribution  of  its  burdens  among  different  com- 
modities, but  there  would  be  none  about  the  sum  it  ought  to  bring 
in.  If  there  were  in  any  year  a  surplus,  every  one  would  agree  that 
the  tariff  ought  to  be  lowered.     If  there  were  a  deficit,  every  one 
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would  agree  that  it  ought  to  be  raised.  We  should  thus,  at  least, 
get  rid  of  the  perennial  contention  about  the  weight  of  the  duties, 
and  we  should  no  longer  be  dependent  for  stability  on  the  wisdom 
of  Congress. 

Now  let  me  consider  another,  and,  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
perhaps  the  most  important,  aspect  of  the  tariff  question.  Can  any 
one  find,  in  the  work  of  any  American  author,  or  in  the  speech  of 
any  American  orator — I  mean,  of  the  free  States — prior  to  the  civil 
war,  any  intimation  that  we  should  have,  fully  developed  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  within  the  present  century,  what  has  long  been  known  in 
Europe  as  "  the  labor  question  "  ?  Of  course,  we  can  all  recall  that 
sometime  famous  letter  of  Lord  Macaulay's,  in  which  he  predicted 
the  speedy  triumph  in  this  country  of  poverty  over  property,  and 
the  periodical  division  among  the  have-nots  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  the  haves.  But  some  of  us  can  remember,  too,  the  mocking 
and  proud  incredulity  with  which  that  dismal  prediction  was  re- 
ceived. He  was  told,  in  hundreds  of  newspaper  articles,  that  Euro- 
pean experience  furnished  no  proper  materials  for  forecasting  the 
economical  future  of  the  United  States ;  that  no  such  division  of 
classes  as  he  foresaw  could  take  place  here.  I  do  not  need  to  say 
that  his  predictions  have  not  been  fulfilled,  and  are  never  likely  to 
be.  I  am  one  of  those,  too,  who  believe  firmly  that  property  will 
always,  in  every  country,  be  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  will  al- 
ways have  the  superiority  in  physical  force,  as  well  as  in  intelli- 
gence, on  its  side.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  is,  in  every 
country,  and,  above  all,  in  this,  composed  of  those  who  have  prop- 
erty or  expect  to  have  it ;  and  so  it  will  always  be,  as  long  as  our 
civilization  lasts.  But  certainly,  all  the  answers  to  Macaulay  have 
not  stood  the  test  of  time  and  experience.  In  i860  nobody  here 
was  seriously  troubled  by  the  condition  or  expectations  of  the 
working  classes.  In  fact,  Americans  were  not  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing of  working-men  as  a  class  at  all.  An  American  citizen  who 
wrought  with  his  hands  in  any  calling  was  looked  on,  like  other 
American  citizens,  as  a  man  who  had  his  fortunes  in  his  own  keep- 
ing, and  whose  judgment  alone  decided  in  what  manner  they  could 
be  improved.  Nobody  thought  of  him  as  being  in  a  special  degree 
the  protege  of  the  State.  In  fact,  the  idea  that  he  had  a  special  and 
peculiar  claim  on  State  protection  was  generally  treated  as  a  piece 
of  Gallic  folly,  over  which  Anglo-Saxons  could  well  afford  to  smile. 
There  was  no  mention  of  the  free  laborer  in  political  platforms  at 
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that  day,  except  as  an  illustration  to  Southern  slave-holders  of  the 
blessings  of  which  their  pride  and  folly  deprived  their  own  society. 

We  have  changed  all  this  very  much.  Under  the  stimulation 
of  the  war  tariff,  not  only  has  there  been  an  enormous  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  industrial  enterprises  of  various  sorts ;  not  only 
have  mills  and  furnaces  and  mines  and  protected  interests  of  all 
sorts  greatly  multiplied,  but  there  has  appeared  in  great  force,  and 
for  the  first  time  on  American  soil,  the  dependent,  State-managed 
laborer  of  Europe,  who  declines  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the  old 
American  fashion.  When  he  is  out  of  work,  or  does  not  like  his 
work,  he  looks  about,  and  asks  his  fellow-citizens  sullenly,  if  not 
menacingly,  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  it.  He  has  brought 
with  him,  too,  what  is  called  "  the  labor  problem,"  probably  the 
most  un-American  of  all  the  problems  which  American  society  has 
to  work  over  to-day.  The  American  pulpit  and  the  American  press 
are  now  hammering  away  at  it  steadily.  Commissions,  both  State 
and  Federal,  are  nearly  every  year  appointed  to  collect  facts  bearing 
on  it,  and  working-men  are  invited  to  come  before  them  and  explain 
it.  Popular  attention  to  it  is  stimulated  by  occasional  riots  and 
huge  strikes,  in  which  thousands  take  part,  and  which  every  now  and 
then  strain  to  the  uttermost  the  State  powers  of  protecting  life 
and  property.  Its  leading  features  are,  however,  well  known.  The 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  protective  industries  is  seldom  as  high  as 
working-men  think  they  ought  to  have,  and  is  often,  if  not  most  of 
the  time,  greater  than  their  employers  think  they  can  afford  to  pay. 
And  then  employment  in  these  industries  is  somewhat  precarious. 
Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  reduction,  or  a  lock-out,  simply  be- 
cause the  protected  market  is  not  good  enough.  In  fact,  we  have 
to-day  before  our  eyes,  at  all  the  great  centres  of  industry,  as  they 
are  called  at  the  mills  and  mines  and  furnaces — most  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  "the  pauper  labor  of  Europe"  now  furnishes  for 
the  perplexity  of  European  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  Nor 
must  I  be  told  that  this  is  an  exceptional  state  of  things,  arising 
out  of  a  brief  and  transient  depression  of  industry.  It  has  lasted 
from  1873,  with  a  very  brief  interval  of  two  years,  until  the  present 
year. 

Now,  this  labor  problem,  which  so  many  statesmen  and  philan- 
thropists and  economists  are  trying  their  teeth  on,  is  every  day 
made  more  difficult,  every  day  further  removed  from  solution,  by 
that  fatal  lesson  of  government  responsibility  for  the  condition  of 
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a  particular  class  of  a  community,  which  every  believer  in  high 
tariffs,  every  manufacturer  who  depends  on  the  tariff,  is  compelled 
to  preach.  Of  all  the  novelties  which  the  last  twenty-five  years 
have  introduced  into  American  politics  and  society,  decidedly  the 
most  dangerous  is  the  practice  of  telling  large  bodies  of  ignorant 
and  excitable  voters  at  every  election  that  their  daily  bread  depends 
not  on  their  own  capacity  or  industry  or  ingenuity,  or  on  the  capa- 
city or  industry  or  ingenuity  of  their  employers,  but  on  the  good- 
will of  the  Legislature,  or,  worse  still,  on  the  good-will  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. In  other  words,  the  "tariff  issue,"  as  it  is  called  in 
every  canvass,  is  an  issue  filled  with  the  seeds  of  social  trouble  and 
perplexity.  Anything  less  American  and  more  imperialist  than 
the  regular  quadrennial  proclamation  that  if  the  presidential  elec- 
tion results  in  a  certain  way  the  foundations  will  be  knocked  from 
under  American  industry,  the  factories  closed,  and  the  workers 
thrown  out  of  employment,  could  hardly  be  conceived.  And  yet, 
as  long  as  a  large  number  of  industries  exist  through  the  tariff,  and 
could  not  exist  without  it,  and  men's  eyes  are  turned,  whenever 
there  is  a  depression  in  business,  not  to  the  market  of  the  world  or 
to  the  resources  of  their  own  ingenuity,  but  to  the  lobbies  of  the 
Capitol,  this  announcement  is  inevitable.  Every  canvass  thus  be- 
comes a  lesson  in  dependence  on  the  State.  It  becomes  a  sort  of 
formal  acknowledgment  by  the  leading  men  of  both  political  par- 
ties that  one  class  of  the  community,  at  least,  is  composed  of  gov- 
ernmental prot£g£s  ;  for  the  party  which  denies  that  its  coming  into 
power  will  derange  industry  makes  this  acknowledgment,  just  as 
effectually  as  the  party  which  brings  the  charge. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  first  field  ever  offered  for  seeing  what  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  could  accomplish,  in  the  art  of  growing 
rich  and  of  diversifying  industry,  was  offered  on  this  continent.  It 
was  blessed  with  the  greatest  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  with  the 
finest  ports  and  harbors,  with  the  greatest  extent  of  inland  naviga- 
tion, with  the  richest  supply  of  minerals,  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  population  was  singularly  daring,  hardy,  ingenious,  and  self-reli- 
ant, and  untrammelled  by  feudal  tradition.  That  opportunity  has, 
under  the  protective  system,  been  temporarily  allowed  to  slip  away. 
The  old  European  path  has  been  entered  on,  under  the  influence  of 
the  old  European  motives  ;  the  belief  that  gold  is  the  only  wealth  ; 
that,  in  trading  with  a  foreigner,  unless  you  sell  him  more  in  specie 
value  than  he  sells  you,  you  lose  by  the  transaction  ;  that  diversity 
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of  industry  being  necessary  to  sound  progress,  diversity  of  individual 
tastes,  bent,  and  capacity  cannot  be  depended  on  to  produce  it ; 
that  manufactures  being  necessary  to  make  the  nation  independent 
of  foreigners  in  time  of  war,  individual  energy  and  sagacity  cannot 
be  trusted  to  create  them. 

The  result  is  that  we  have,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
deliberately  resorted  to  the  policy  of  forcing  capital  into  channels 
into  which  it  did  not  naturally  flow.  We  thus  have  supplied  our- 
selves with  manufactures  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  doing  so  we  have 
brought  society  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  in  the  East,  at  least,  back 
to  the  old  European  model,  divided  largely  into  two  classes,  the  one 
great  capitalists,  the  other  day  laborers,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
and  dependent  for  their  bread  and  butter  on  the  constant  mainte- 
nance by  the  Government  of  artificial  means  of  support.  Agriculture 
has  in  this  way  been  destroyed  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  and, 
what  is  worse,  so  has  commerce. 

Had  individuals  in  America  been  left  to  their  own  devices  in  the 
matter  of  building  up  manufactures,  it  is  possible  that  the  gross  pro- 
duction of  the  country  in  many  branches  would  have  been  less  than 
it  is  now ;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  American  society  would  have 
been  in  a  healthier  condition,  and  American  industry  would  have 
been  "  taken  out  of  politics,"  or,  rather,  would  never  have  got  into 
it.  An  agricultural  population,  such  as  that  of  the  Northern  States 
sixty  years  ago,  was  sure  not  to  confine  itself  to  one  field  of  indus- 
try exclusively.  Enterprise  and  activity,  love  of  work  and  love  of 
trying  all  kinds  of  work,  were  as  marked  features  of  the  national 
character  then  as  they  are  now.  The  American  population  could 
boast  of  much  greater  superiority  over  the  European  population 
than  it  can  now.  There  was  sure,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  constant 
overflow  from  the  farms  of  the  most  quick-witted,  sharp-sighted,  and 
enterprising  men  of  the  community,  for  the  creation  of  new  manu- 
factures. They  would  have  toiled,  contrived,  invented,  copied,  until 
they  had  brought  into  requisition  and  turned  to  account — as,  in 
fact,  they  did  to  a  considerable  extent  in  colonial  days — one  by  one, 
all  the  resources  of  the  country,  all  its  advantages  over  other  coun- 
tries in  climate,  soil,  water-power,  in  minerals,  or  mental  or  moral 
force.  Whatever  manufactures  were  thus  built  up,  too,  would  have 
been  built  up  forever.  They  would  have  needed  no  hothouse  legis- 
lation to  save  them.  They  would  have  flourished  as  naturally  and 
could  have  been  counted  on  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  wheat 
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crop  or  the  corn  crop.  Instead  of  being  a  constant  source  of  uncer- 
tainty and  anxiety  and  legislative  corruption,  they  would  have 
been  one  of  the  main-stays  of  our  social  and  political  system. 
American  manufactures  would  then,  in  short,  have  been  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowth  of  American  agriculture.  They  would  have  grown 
as  it  grew,  in  just  and  true  relations  to  it.  They  would  have  ab- 
sorbed steadily  and  comfortably  its  surplus  population,  and  the 
American  ideas  of  man's  capacity,  value,  and  needs  would  have 
reigned  in  the  regulation  of  the  new  industry. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  one  which  no  thinking  man  can 
contemplate  without  concern.  If  the  protectionist  policy  is  per- 
sisted in,  the  process  of  assimilating  American  society  to  that  of 
Europe  must  go  on.  The  accumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of 
comparatively  few  individuals  and  corporations  must  continue  and 
increase.  Larger  and  larger  masses  of  the  population  must  every- 
day be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  day  laborers,  living  from  hand  to 
mouth  on  fixed  wages,  contracting  more  and  more  the  habit  of  look- 
ing on  their  vote  simply  as  a  mode  of  raising  or  lowering  their  wages, 
and,  what  is  worse  than  all,  learning  to  consider  themselves  a  class 
apart,  with  rights  and  interests  opposed  to,  or  different  from,  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  by  way  of  remedy?  Nothing  can  be 
done  suddenly  ;  much  can  be  done  slowly.  We  must  retrace  our 
steps  by  degrees,  by  taking  the  duties  off  raw  materials,  so  as  to 
enable  those  manufactures  which  are  nearly  able  to  go  alone,  to  get 
out  of  the  habit  of  dependence  on  legislation,  and  to  go  forth  into 
all  the  markets  of  the  world  without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. 
We  must  deprive  those  manufactures  which  are  able  to  go  alone 
already  of  the  protection  which  they  now  receive,  as  the  reward  of 
log-rolling  in  Congress,  in  aid  of  those  still  weaker  than  themselves. 
And  we  must  finally,  if  it  be  possible,  by  a  persistent  progress  in  the 
direction  of  a  truly  natural  state  of  things,  prepare  both  laborers 
and  employers  for  that  real  independence  of  foreigners,  which  is 
the  result,  simply  and  solely,  of  native  superiority,  either  in  energy 
or  industry  or  inventiveness  or  in  natural  advantages. 

E.  L.  Godkin. 


THE    ESSENTIALS   OF   ELOQUENCE. 

ELOQUENCE  may  be  defined  to  be  the  utterance  of  convictions 
or  emotions  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  corresponding  convictions  or 
emotions  in  others ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  world  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  powerful  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  liberty,  civili- 
zation, and  religion.  It  existed  before  there  could  be  any  analysis  of 
its  nature,  or  any  rules  for  its  exercise.  Just  as  there  was  speech 
before  there  could  be  grammar,  and  men  reasoned  before  there  could 
be  any  science  of  logic,  so  there  were  orators  before  eloquence 
could  be  made  itself  an  object  of  study,  or  any  rules  could  be  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  desired  to  excel  in  its  manifes- 
tation. Judah  knew  nothing,  presumably,  at  least,  either  of  logic  or 
of  rhetoric,  and  the  laws  of  elocution,  we  may  believe,  were  utterly 
undreamed  of  by  him ;  yet  the  pleading  pathos  of  his  intercession  for 
Benjamin  won  its  way  to  the  heart  of  Joseph,  and  to  this  day  sends 
a  responsive  thrill  through  every  one  who  reads  it  with  attention. 

But  though  eloquence  existed  thus,  before  it  could  be  analyzed, 

we  must  not  suppose  that  the  analysis  of  it  is  of  no  importance. 

Anatomy  is  not  life,  but  it  has  taught  many  things  which  enable  men 

to  live  more  healthily ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  though  the  analysis  of 

eloquence  is  not  eloquence,  it  may  yet  be  of  great  practical  service  to 

those  who  are  called  to  make  verbal  appeals  on  any  subject  to  their 

fellow-men.     Looking,  then,  thus  at  eloquence,  and  seeking  to  resolve 

it  into  its  elements,  we  find  this  tripartite  division — namely,  matter, 

manner,  and  spirit.     The  matter  is  the  argument  or  substance  of  the 

subject  treated,  and  includes  all  those  things  which  are  comprised  in 

the  science  which  is  technically  known  as  logic  ;  such  as  invention, 

reasoning,  arrangement,  the  exposure  of  fallacies,  and  the  like.     The 

manner  comprehends  external  things,  such  as  style,  illustration,  and 

all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  rhetoric,  together  with  appropriate 

utterance,  in  suiting  the  tone  and  gesture  to  the  thought,  and  all  the 

details  which  belong  to  the  department  of  elocution.     The  spirit  is 

that  in  the  man  himself,  which  lifts  the  matter  and  the  manner  up 

for  its  own  purposes,  fuses  them  into  a  white  heat  in  its  own  glowing 

forge,  and  runs  them  into  the  mould  of  the  occasion  so  that  the  result 
12 
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is  attained,  in  an  address  which  carries  with  it  the  intellectual  con- 
viction, the  prompt  decision,  and  the  fervid  enthusiasm  of  all  who 
hear.  Of  these  three,  thus  described,  the  spirit  is  by  far  the  most 
important,  and  we  must  seek  for  the  essence  of  eloquence  more 
especially  in  that.  You  may  have  the  matter  clearly  arranged  and 
cogently  expressed,  and  you  may  have  the  manner  possessed  of  the 
negative  quality  of  faultlessness,  yet  there  may  be  no  eloquence. 
While,  again,  there  have  been  cases  in  which  the  matter  has  been 
crude  and  ill-digested,  and  the  manner  rough,  uncouth,  and  almost 
ludicrous,  but  both  of  these  have  been  lost  sight  of,  as  the  speaker 
bore  everything  before  him  on  the  torrent  of  resistless  earnestness 
and  impetuosity.  The  proof  of  a  thing  is  in  its  power  ;  and  there- 
fore, with  such  facts  before  us,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  we 
must  seek  for  the\  essentials  of  eloquence  mainly  in  that  spirit,  which 
gains  its  object,  even  when  the  matter  and  the  manner  are  compara- 
tively neglected  or  disregarded. 

But  while  we  make  that  admission,  we  are  very  far  indeed  from 
alleging  that  these  other  things  are  of  no  importance  whatever. 
Because  they  are  not  of  the  essence  of  eloquence  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary, 
if,  without  regard  to  them,  certain  men  have  produced  such  astound- 
ing effects  by  their  words,  we  may  well  ask  how  much  more  they 
might  have  accomplished  if  they  had  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
logic,  rhetoric,  and  elocution,  so  as  to  have  been  able  to  call  up  at 
will,  and,  as  it  were,  automatically,  all  the  advantages  which  thorough 
discipline  in  these  departments,  at  the  proper  stage  in  their  deve- 
lopment, would  have  secured.  Just  here,  indeed,  comes  in  the  bene- 
fit of  preliminary  training  in  the  departments  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
elocution,  before  one  enters  upon  the  career  either  of  the  minister, 
the  statesman,  or  the  barrister.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  things  which  may  make  true  eloquence  more  effective, 
and  the  absence  of  which  may  mar  the  force  of  what  otherwise 
would  be  the  most  successful  oratory ;  and  it  does  so  at  a  time 
when  the  mastery  of  them  may  become  so  thorough,  so  much  a 
part  of  the  man  himself,  that  he  will  act  upon  them  with  the  uncon- 
sciousness that  is  characteristic  of  habit.  "  How  can  people  remem- 
ber to  turn  out  their  toes  at  every  step  all  their  lives?"  was  the 
question  of  a  little  fellow  to  his  mother,  when  she  was  seeking  to 
impress  upon  him  the  duty  of  attending  to  his  "  walk  "  ;  and  he  had 
to  be  told  that  they  do  not  remember,  but  that  they  get  into  such  a 
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strong  habit  of  doing  what  she  recommended,  that  it  would  be  un- 
natural for  them  to  do  otherwise.  But  it  is  quite  similar  in  matters 
of  more  importance  ;  so  it  is  only  when  the  student  is  caught  early- 
enough,  and  trained  thoroughly  enough,  that  the  right  matter  and 
manner  of  discourse  will  become  habitual  with  him,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  use  all  the  finest  qualities  of  style  and  all  the  best  graces 
of  elocution  unconsciously,  and  as  matters  of  course  ;  and  it  is  only 
then  that  they  will  be  of  the  highest  service  to  him. 

Mark  the  qualifications,  however.  He  must  be  caught  early 
enough.  Attention  to  these  things,  as  ends  in  themselves,  will  do  him 
grievous  harm  at  a  later  stage  in  his  history ;  when,  for  example,  he 
is  in  the  thick  of  his  duties  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  or  in  the  midst 
of  multitudinous  engagements  at  the  bar.  The  effect  then  will  be  to 
spoil  nature,  while  yet  he  never  can  acquire  such  ease  as  to  make  art 
natural.  It  will  make  him  stilted,  self-conscious,  and  manneristic. 
If  we  wished  to  injure  a  preacher  who  is  in  actual  work,  one  very 
sure  way  of  doing  so  would  be  to  set  him,  then,  to  the  study  of  these 
things ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  desired  to  prepare  a  young  man 
for  doing  effective  service  as  a  speaker,  we  should  take  care  that 
while  he  is  as  yet  in  his  formative  stage,  and,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
gristle,  with  his  habits  yet  to  be  acquired,  he  should  be  committed 
to  the  care  of  a  wise  teacher,  to  learn  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  com- 
position; and,  if  possible,  to  that  of  a  still  wiser  teacher,  to  take 
lessons  in  elocution.  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie  tells  us  that  during  his 
student  life  in  Edinburgh  he  "attended  elocution  classes  winter  after 
winter,  walking  across  half  the  city  and  more,  fair  night  and  foul,  and 
not  getting  back  to  his  lodging  till  about  half-past  ten.  There  he 
learned  to  find  out  and  correct  many  acquired  and  more  or  less  awk- 
ward defects  in  gesture  ;  to  be,  in  fact,  natural ;  to  acquire  a  command 
over  his  voice  so  as  to  suit  its  force  and  emphasis  to  the  sense,  and 
to  modulate  it  so  as  to  express  the  feelings,  whether  of  surprise  or 
grief,  or  indignation  or  pity. "  *  Thus  these  acquirements  became 
part  and  parcel  of  himself.  He  used  them  with  just  as  little  con- 
sciousness of  deliberate  purpose  and  intention  at  the  moment,  as  one 
uses  his  limbs  in  walking  or  his  tongue  in  articulation,  and  every  one 
who  ever  listened  to  his  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  or  his  speeches 
from  the  platform,  will  attest  that  they  lent  a  charm  even  to  his 
eloquence. 


*  Autobiography  and  Memoir  of  Thomas  GuthrU,  Vol.  I.,  p.  153. 
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Again,  our  student  must  be  trained  thoroughly  enough.  In 
these  two  departments  of  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  eloquence, 
it  is  very  specially  true  that  "a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing." 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  worse  than  none ;  for  it  will  be  just  enough  to 
make  the  man  conscious  that  he  must  attend  particularly  to  cer- 
tain things,  and  that  will  be  fatal  to  the  highest  eloquence.  In  the 
heat  of  composition  or  of  speech  everything  of  that  subordinate  sort 
must  come  so  spontaneously  that  special  attention  is  not  diverted  to 
them,  from  the  main  purpose  which  the  orator  has  in  view.  At  such 
a  time  his  motto  must  be  "  This  one  thing  I  do. "  He  must  be 
emptied  and  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  his  purpose  to  carry  the  con- 
victions of  his  audience  with  him,  on  the  great  theme  which  he  is 
treating.  Self  in  every  form  must  drop  out  of  his  consciousness,  for 
the  instant  that  he  is  recalled  to  the  recollection  of  himself  his  power 
departs,  and  he  begins  to  flounder  and  to  fail.  If  one  hesitates  as  to 
the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  he  is  almost  sure  to  spell  it  wrongly ; 
but  those  which  he  spells  unconsciously,  as  he  writes,  he  generally 
spells  correctly.  In  like  manner,  if  the  rules  of  logic  or  rhetoric  or 
elocution  are  ever  recalled  to  the  consciousness  of  a  man  when  he  is 
speaking,  he  will  miss  the  mark  which  most  of  all  he  desired  to  strike. 
A  great  popular  orator  some  time  ago  told  us  that  a  friend,  in  the 
kindest  possible  manner,  remonstrated  with  him  in  regard  to  a  pe- 
culiarly infelicitous  gesture  of  which  he  seemed,  at  some  particular 
parts  of  his  discourse,  to  be  specially  fond ;  and  that  on  the  next  oc- 
casion when  he  discovered  that  he  was  about  to  use  it,  and  tried  to 
do  without  it,  the  effect  was  that  in  his  eagerness  to  keep  from 
yielding  to  his  impulse  he  lost  his  point  completely,  and  failed  to 
impress  it  on  his  audience.  So  let  all  who  are  prosecuting  the 
study  of  elocution — and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  in  so  many  of 
our  colleges  there  is  special  provision  made  for  studying  it — see  that 
they  train  themselves  so  thoroughly  in  it  that  they  may  conform  to 
its  rules  automatically  ;  for,  as  in  morals,  whenever  a  man  thinks  him- 
self humble  then  is  the  moment  of  his  most  insidious  pride,  so  in 
eloquence,  whenever  a  speaker  becomes  conscious  in  any  measure  of 
himself,  and  is  led  to  think  of  how  he  is  doing  that  which  he  is  speak- 
ing, or  how  he  is  to  do  that  which  is  still  before  him,  he  loses  that 
which,  most  of  all,  the  true  orator  desires  to  attain.  But  when  one 
has  so  completely  mastered  the  principles  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
elocution  that  he  acts  upon  them  without  thinking  either  of  them  or 
of  himself,  then  the  manner  is  to  the  matter  as  the  powder  is  to  the 
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ball,  and  the  spirit  is  the  spark  by  which  the  might  that  was  in  the 
powder  is  exploded  for  the  propulsion  of  the  ball,  and  sends  it  with 
tremendous  impact  against  the  wall  of  the  fortress  which  he  is  seek- 
ing to  bombard. 

But  now  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  question,  What  is  that 
spirit  which  is  thus  identical  with  the  soul  of  eloquence  ?  And 
here  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  propose  such 
an  inquiry  than  it  is  to  give  to  it  a  distinct  or  satisfactory  reply.  It 
is  like  asking  "  What  is  life  ?  "  and  any  answer  which  we  can  give  may 
be  just  as  vague  and  disappointing  as  that  of  the  Teutonic  biologist 
when,  in  reply  to  the  question  just  named,  he  said,  "  Life — Life — Life 
is  the  ego  of  the  organism. "  Anatomy  cannot  seize  life  ;  science 
cannot  produce  it,  or  define  it ;  all  any  one  can  do  is  to  recognize 
it,  nourish  it,  and  train  it.  Just  so  the  spirit  of  eloquence  cannot  be 
caught  by  any  analysis ;  neither  can  it  be  conferred  by  any  teacher. 
All  we  can  do  with  it  is  to  recognize,  foster,  educate,  and  direct  it 
so  as  to  fit  its  possessor  for  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
that  may  come  to  him,  and  do  thereby  the  service  which  God  has 
fitted  him  to  render  to  his  generation. 

But  though  we  cannot  distinctly  define  it,  though  we  cannot 
give  material  expression  to  that  which  is  in  itself  impalpable  as  an 
essence,  we  may  yet,  by  the  help  of  analogy,  get  some  idea  of  its 
nature.  It  is  that  in  the  man  which  enables  him  to  see  the  occasion 
for  his  utterance,  and  which  inspires  him  to  say  the  fitting  word  to 
meet  that  occasion.  It  is  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  perception  of  the 
"  time  to  speak, "  combined  with  a  spontaneous  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  seize  that  time,  and  a  special  gift  for  laying  hold  of  the  right 
things  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.  It  corresponds  in 
the  orator  to  genius  in  the  poet  or  the  painter ;  or  to  that  in  the 
mathematician  which  draws  him  to  his  science,  and  enables  him  to 
rise  to  eminence  therein.  It  is  thus,  in  its  origin,  a  special  endow- 
ment from  God,  and  does  not  belong  to  every  man.  All  are  not 
orators,  and  all  cannot  be  orators,  any  more  than  all  can  be  poets, 
or  sculptors,  or  musicians,  or  metaphysicians.  Where  the  gift  exists 
it  may  be  cultivated  or  developed.  But  it  cannot  be  imparted.  In 
a  most  important  sense  orator  nascitur ;  and  there  are  some  men 
who  never  could  be  eloquent,  just  as  there  are  others  who  could  never 
produce  a  painting.  You  might  teach  them  to  draw  and  show  them 
how  to  use  the  brush ;  but  they  could  never  do  anything  that  would 
give  them  a  claim  to  be  ranked  among  artists.     Opie  was,  perhaps,  a 
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little  too  sarcastic,  when,  to  one  who  said,"  Pray,  may  I  ask  what  you 
mix  your  colors  with,"  he  answered,  "  With  brains,  sir  ";  and  Mozart 
was  similarly  satirical  to  a  youth  who  came  asking  him  how  he  was 
to  begin  musical  composition,  when  he  told  him  to  "  Wait."  "  But," 
said  his  visitor,  "  you  composed  much  earlier."  "  True,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  but  then  I  asked  nobody  about  it."  So,  again,  we  all  remember 
the  story  told  by  Dr.  John  Brown,*  concerning  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, to  this  effect :  "  He  was  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  a  picture. 
He  was  anxious  to  admire  it,  and  he  looked  over  it  with  a  keen  and 
careful,  but  favorable  eye.  '  Capital  composition,  correct  drawing ;  the 
color,  tone,  chiaroscuro  excellent,  but  it  wants — it  wants,  that*  snap- 
ping his  fingers  " ;  and,  wanting  that,  though  it  had  everything  else, 
it  was  worth  nothing.  Now  these  three  great  men,  each  in  his  own 
way,  thus  indicated  that  genius  for  painting  or  music  is  needed  by  those 
who  would  attain  to  real  excellence  in  either.  And  the  same  is  true 
of  eloquence.  There  must  be  in  the  man  a  genius  for  oratory,  else 
he  will  never  be  an  orator.  The  inventor  indicates  his  bent  or  bias, 
even  in  his  earliest  years,  by  his  mechanical  contrivances.  Faraday's 
home-made  electrical  machine,  when  he  was  a  bookseller's  apprentice, 
was  the  prophecy  of  his  future  greatness  in  electro-magnetism.  The 
boy  Stephenson's  clay  engines  and  Liliputian  mills,  set  up  in  the  small 
streams  running  into  Dewley  Bog,  were  the  predecessors  of  his  loco- 
motive. And  Pope  tells  us  that  even  as  a  child  he  "  lisped  in  numbers, 
for  the  numbers  came."  Now,  precisely  in  the  same  way,  the  genius 
for  eloquence  shows  itself  even  in  earliest  years,  and  Daniel  Webster 
had  no  truer  triumph  in  his  later  life  than  that  which  he  achieved  in 
his  boyhood,  when  his  father  yielded  to  the  power  of  his  plea  for  the 
captive  rodent,  and  said,  "  Zeke,  let  that  woodchuck  go ! "  Here,  then, 
in  that  natural  aptitude  for  the  use  of  argument  and  appeal  in  arti- 
culate speech,  and  the  impulse  to  employ  it  on  every  fit  occasion, 
which  will  show  themselves  in  the  sports  of  boyhood  or  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  debating  society,  if  they  can  reveal  themselves  no- 
where else,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  possession  of  that  which 
is  akin  to  what  Reynolds  missed  in  the  picture  and  Mozart  in  the 
inquirer,  namely,  the  genius  for  eloquence,  without  which  all  else  is 
vain.  If  one  has  that,  then  let  him  go  on  in  the  study  of  oratory,  for 
that  will  dominate  all  his  acquirements,  and  mould  them  all  to  its 
purpose ;   but  without  that,  he  may  become  a  "  neat  speaker,"  able 

*  Mora  Subseciva,   1st  series,  p.  166. 
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to  express  his  meaning  fluently,  correctly,  even  perhaps  elegantly, 
but  nothing  more.  Life  must  precede  organization ;  but  organiza- 
tion will  not  produce  life.  Nay,  rather  it  is  life  that  organizes.  So 
training  will  not  make  an  orator;  but  a  genius  for  oratory  will  ma- 
nipulate and  utilize  the  training  and  make  the  man  truly  eloquent. 

Taking,  now,  another  step  forward,  and  presuming  that  one  has 
this  special  gift,  what  more  is  required  for  the  highest  eloquence  ? 
I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  a  good  character.  The  ancient  rhetori- 
cian laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  orator  must 
be  a  good  man  ;  and  we  are  conscious  that  any  suspicion  which  we 
have  of  a  speaker's  character  or  sincerity  takes  a  large  discount  from 
the  power  of  his  words.  Just  here,  indeed,  we  come  upon  a  clear 
distinction  between  eloquence  and  music,  painting,  sculpture,  or 
others  of  what  are  called  the  "  fine  arts."  Incidentally,  indeed,  and 
unconsciously,  the  flaw  in  the  man,  in  any  department,  will  reveal 
itself  in  his  work,  but  you  can  abstract  the  picture  or  the  statue 
from  the  artist,  and  admire  or  the  reverse,  without  any  regard  to  his 
moral  standing  in  the  community.  It  is  different,  however,  with  the 
orator.  You  cannot  separate  the  speech  from  the  speaker.  The 
painting  stands  upon  its  own  merits,  and  is  judged  simply  and  solely 
as  a  work  of  art.  But  the  oration  needs  character  behind  it,  to  make 
it  powerful  in  the  highest  degree.  Character  gives  force  even  to  the 
utterances  of  a  stammering  tongue,  while  the  lack  of  it  will  make  the 
most  glowing  appeals  comparatively  ineffective.  If  there  be  any 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  speaker  is  insincere  or  im- 
moral, then  his  oration  has  no  more  influence  upon  the  hearers  than 
the  representation  of  an  actor  on  the  stage  has  on  the  spectators,  or, 
rather,  it  has  just  the  same  kind  of  influence,  for  they  admire  it  as  a 
performance,  and  nothing  more.  If  anything  were  needed  to  prove 
the  truth  of  these  statements,  we  might  point  to  what  has  recently 
occurred  in  England,  where  the  exposures  in  a  late  trial  have  with- 
drawn one  of  the  most  rising  of  its  Parliamentary  orators  from 
public  life,  and  blighted  a  career  which  was  full  of  richest  promise. 
But  when  the  speaker  is  one  whose  life  for  years  has  been  known  and 
read  of  all  men,  and  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  pure,  disinter- 
ested, and  consistent  man,  then  the  weight  of  all  that  gives  momen- 
tum to  his  words,  they  have  in  them  what  the  Abbe"  Mullois  has  so 
felicitously  called  "  the  accent  of  conviction,"  and  they  tell  with 
power  upon  his  audience.  His  character  is  thus  to  his  speech  as  the 
reflector  is  to  the  lamp  behind  which  it   is  placed,  intensifying  its 
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lustre,  and  widening  the  area  of  its  illuminating  influence.  In  this 
way  ethics,  as  well  as  logic  and  rhetoric,  connects  itself  with  elo- 
quence, and  here,  also,  purity  is  an  element  of  power.  And  if  this 
be  true,  as  a  general  principle,  I  cannot  forbear  from  adding  that  it 
is  especially  true  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  Chaucer  said  of  his 
good  parson  : 

"  The  lore  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  twelve 
He  taught,  but  first  he  followed  it  himselve  ; " 

and  anything  suggestive  of  insincerity  in  the  preacher  must  kill  the 
effectiveness  of  his  sermon. 

But,  as  another  thing  needed,  even  when  a  genius  for  eloquence 
is  present,  I  name  a  cause  worthy  of  its  exercise.  Nothing  would 
be  more  ludicrous  than  for  a  man  to  make  an  ordinary  statement 
with  all  the  fervor  and  earnestness  with  which  he  would  plead  for 
the  life  of  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  innocent.  But  when  a 
great  cause  is  imperilled,  then  the  orator  sees  the  occasion  and 
rises  to  it,  and,  forgetting  himself  in  the  interests  at  stake,  he  car- 
ries everybody  with  him  on  the  full  tide  of  his  impassioned  utter- 
ance. It  is  in  this  way  that  we  account  for  the  paucity  of  orators 
at  one  time  and  the  number  of  them  at  another.  In  many  men 
the  gift  of  which  we  have  spoken  remains  dormant,  because  there 
has  been  in  their  history  no  call  for  its  development.  Like  the 
"  mute  inglorious  Miltons  "  of  whom  the  poet  sings,  they  have  had 
nothing  to  evoke  out  of  them  that  which  was  latent  in  them.  But  a 
great  cause  rouses  the  sleeping  energies  of  a  people,  and  awakes  to 
the  full  exercise  of  their  powers  the  men  whom  it  needs  for  its  ad- 
vancement. In  a  sense — like  Him  whose  cause  is  the  greatest  of 
all — it  makes  "  the  dumb  to  speak  "  ;  for  it  brings  into  prominence, 
as  leaders  of  the  people,  by  their  words,  those  who,  but  for  it,  might 
never  have  been  heard,  or  heard  of,  by  their  fellow-men  as 
orators.  Every  great  war  makes  its  own  generals,  and  every  great 
movement  calls  out  its  own  orators.  Thus  it  is  that  epochs  of  re- 
formation or  revolution,  or  controversy  on  great  and  important 
truths,  have  been  made  illustrious  by  the  eloquence  of  men  developed 
by  themselves.  We  need  do  no  more,  in  this  connection,  than  name 
such  men  as  Athanasius,  Luther,  Latimer,  Knox,  and  others,  or  al- 
lude to  such  epochs  as  those  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Crusade,  in  England ; 
the  Disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church,  the  Anti-Slavery  Struggle  in 
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this  country,  and  the  like.  Each  of  these  had  its  own  orators,  whom 
it  called  to  the  front,  and  who  have  left  behind  them  words  which 
even  yet  stir  our  pulses,  as  we  read  them,  and  compel  us  to  say, 
with  the  great  rival  of  Demosthenes,  "  What  must  it  have  been  to 
have  heard  them  from  their  own  burning  lips  ?  " 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  there  be  a  great  cause.  For  the  de- 
velopment of  eloquence  like  theirs,  we  must  have,  also,  in  the  men 
themselves,  a  strong  conviction  of  the  rectitude  and  importance  of 
that  cause,  and  an  intense  perception  of  its  urgency.  These,  indeed, 
are  the  very  elements  of  that  earnestness  whose  praise  is  in  the 
mouths  of  so  many,  but  whose  real  nature  so  few  comprehend.  Mul- 
titudes confound  it  with  rant.  They  seem  to  say  of  it,  as  Bottom 
did  of  the  lion's  part  in  the  Midsummer  Nights  Dream,  "  You  may 
do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing  but  roaring."  But  a  true  view  of 
the  matter  is  vastly  different  from  that.  Earnestness  consists  in  a 
positive  conviction  of  the  truth  in  the  case,  and  of  the  urgent  im- 
portance of  that  truth  at  the  moment,  so  that  the  man  "  cannot  but  " 
speak  out  what  is  burning  in  him  to  find  expression.  If  a  man  has 
no  settled  convictions  about  the  matter  in  hand,  let  him  keep  si- 
lence until  he  gets  them,  for  speech,  in  these  circumstances,  will  be 
worse  than  useless.  But  conviction  is  infectious,  and  the  very  re- 
cognition of  it  in  a  man  of  moral  integrity,  intellectual  force,  and 
emotional  fervor,  will  often  of  itself  produce  the  effect  which  the 
orator  desires.  Again,  if  a  man  can  keep  any  utterance  back  let 
him  do  so,  for  usually  such  an  utterance  is  not  yet  ripe  for  being 
sent  forth.  Let  him  dam  up  the  current,  therefore,  for  a  time, 
until  it  force  itself  over  the  barrier,  and  then  its  power  will  be  im- 
mediately perceived.  And,  in  general,  when  some  great  cause  is 
concerned,  when  he  has  something  to  say  which  he  cannot  hold 
back,  when,  like  the  old  prophet,  the  "  word  is  as  a  burning  fire  shut 
up  in  his  bones,  and  he  is  weary  of  forbearing  and  cannot  stay," 
then  let  him  give  it  outlet,  and  the  genius  of  eloquence  will  bear 
him  on,  so  that  it  shall  be  said  of  him : 

"  His  words  did  gather  thunder  as  they  ran, 

And,  as  the  light'ning  to  the  thunder 

Which  follows  it,  riving  the  spirit  of  man, 

Making  earth  wonder, 
So  was  their  meaning  to  his  words." 

But  to  the  highest  development  of  eloquence  a  great  occasion  is 
as  essential  as  a  worthy  cause.     Indeed,  we  may  say  that  sometimes 
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a  great  occasion  is  itself  eloquent,  and  strikes  the  key-note  to  which 
the  oration,  as  it  were,  sets  itself.  The  truth  is  felt  by  the  audience 
before  the  speaker  opens  his  lips,  and  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  give 
voice  to  emotions  which  are  already  struggling  to  find  expression  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  hear  him.  Then,  as  feeling  grows 
by  being  uttered,  the  orator  will  kindle  as  he  moves  on  ;  will,  as  the 
saying  is,  rise  to  the  occasion ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  it  might  be, 
perhaps,  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  occasion  lifted  him. 

So,  again,  there  is  much  of  eloquence  in  an  audience.  No  doubt 
it  is  not  yet  eloquence  ;  but  it  is  there,  as  steam  is  in  water,  and 
the  born  orator  supplies  the  heat  which  is  needed  for  its  generation 
into  steam.  If  the  hearers  are  in  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  then 
their  responsiveness  to  his  arguments  and  appeals  will  carry  him  on 
to  loftier  flights  \  these,  again,  will  make  a  still  deeper  impression  on 
the  audience,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  gives  him  an  additional  stimulus. 
"  Give  him  a  cheer,"  said  one,  in  a  crowd  gathered  round  a  great  con- 
flagration, as  he  saw  a  fireman  falter  for  a  moment  at  the  final  effort 
that  was  needed  to  save  a  life.  "  Give  him  a  cheer,"  and,  as  the 
admiring  huzza  was  raised,  the  heart  of  the  brave  hero  gathered  new 
courage,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  his  noble  endeavor.  Just  in  the 
same  way  the  applause  of  a  sympathetic  and  responsive  audience 
bears  up  a  speaker  as  the  water  does  the  ship  that  rides  upon  the 
waves.  There  is  a  constant  action  and  reaction  between  the  orator 
and  his  hearers.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  once  put  it,  "He  gets  from  them 
in  vapor  that  which  he  gives  back  to  them  in  flood,"  and  when  they 
have  got  it  they  return  it  to  him  with  interest.  Thus,  between  them, 
they  zigzag  up  the  mountain  pathway  until  they  reach  the  summit, 
whereon  are  conviction,  decision,  and  enthusiasm. 

But  even  if  the  audience  be  antagonistic  rather  than  sympathetic, 
it  still  has  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  production  of  eloquence.  For, 
in  that  case,  the  orator  is  put  upon  his  mettle.  Like  a  wary  athlete, 
he  takes  care  how  he  begins  the  conflict.  With  cool  deliberation  he 
chooses  his  ground.  Then,  after  fencing  awhile  in  light  and  playful 
fashion,  he  sees  his  opportunity,  and,  taking  up  his  adversary  in  his 
unyielding  grasp,  he  summons  all  his  strength  for  the  encounter, 
throws  him  at  his  feet,  and  stands  supreme.  Only  those  who  have 
enjoyed  a  triumph  of  this  sort  can  have  any  idea  of  the  excitement 
of  the  conflict  or  of  the  joy  of  the  victory,  for  such  things  are  ac- 
corded but  to  few,  and  not  often  even  to  them. 

An  audience,  then,  as  well  as  a  cause  and  an  occasion,  are  needed 
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for  the  generation  of  eloquence.  For  eloquence  is  not  a  thing  which 
an  orator  carries  about  with  him,  asa"  reader  "  carries  his  recitation, 
which  he  can  bring  out  in  solitude  or  before  a  few  as  well  as  before  a 
multitude.  It  needs  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  as  well  as  the  great 
cause  and  the  fitting  occasion.  Henry  Clay  must  have  been  greatly 
tickled  when  his  rustic  host,  after  entertaining  him  with  the  best 
which  his  house  afforded,  said :  "  Now,  Mr.  Clay,  wouldn't  you  make 
just  a  little  speech  to  me  and  my  wife  ?  "  But  he  could  not  make  an 
oration  then.  He  needed  the  surroundings  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
the  stimulus  of  antagonism,  the  support  of  sympathizers,  and,  above 
all,  a  cause  worthy  of  himself  and  his  country,  and  then  his  oratory 
was  as  genuine  as  it  was  effective. 

If,  then,  these  principles  be  correct,  it  will  follow  that  orators  of 
the  highest  sort  must  always  be  comparatively  rare.  Eloquence  can 
never  be  a  common  thing.  It  must,  to  say  the  least,  be  as  excep- 
tional as  poetic  genius  or  artistic  excellence.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  every  man,  or  even  from  the  same  man  at  all  times. 
Every  preacher  cannot  be  an  orator,  nor  even  the  same  preacher,  in 
every  sermon ;  and  the  same  thing  holds  equally  of  pleaders  at  the 
bar  and  statesmen  in  the  Senate.  It  is,  therefore,  only  an  unthinking 
clamor  that  would  demand  such  an  impossibility,  and  complaint  of 
that  sort  very  frequently  springs  from  unreasonable  expectation. 

But  give  us  a  man  with  the  stirrings  of  oratorical  genius  in  his 
soul ;  let  him  be  early  and  thoroughly  trained  in  the  mastery  of  elo- 
cution and  the  management  of  action ;  make  him  familiar  with  the 
setting  forth  of  an  argument  after  a  logical  fashion,  and  in  such 
style  as  rhetoric  shall  approve  ;  let  him  be  known  for  high-toned 
principle  and  genuine  moral  excellence;  give  him  such  practice  in 
public  speaking  as  may  be  gained  through  taking  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  his  Church,  his  city,  or  his  State  ;  then  let  him  be  placed  in 
the  thick  of  some  tremendous  conflict  for  truth,  or  law,  or  liberty,  or 
religion ;  let  him  be  brought  out  by  some  such  occasion  as  Webster 
had  in  his  reply  to  Hayne,  or  Lincoln  had  in  his  conflict  with  Doug- 
las, or  Gladstone  had  in  his  opposition  to  Beaconsfield  in  his  famous 
Mid-Lothian  campaign,  and  he  will  speak  in  language  which  will 
echo  round  the  world  and  reverberate  through  all  coming  ages. 

Wm.  M.  Taylor. 
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It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  that  there  is  war  amongst  the 
political  economists.  John  Stuart  Mill  no  longer  receives  universal 
homage,  but  has  to  bear  much  irreverent  criticism  ;  even  Adam 
Smith  might  be  seriously  cavilled  at  were  not  the  habit  of  praise 
grown  too  old  in  his  case.  He  is  still  "  the  father  of  political  econ- 
omy "  ;  but,  like  other  fathers  of  his  day,  he  seems  to  us  decidedly 
old-fashioned.  The  fact  is,  that  these  older  writers,  who  professed  to 
point  out  the  laws  of  human  business,  are  accused  of  leaving  out  of 
view  a  full  half  of  human  nature  ;  in  insisting  that  men  love  gain, 
they  are  said  to  have  quite  forgotten  that  men  sometimes  love  each 
other — that  they  are  not  only  prehensile,  but  also  a  great  many  other 
things  less  aggressive  and  less  selfish. 

Those  who  make  these  charges  want  to  leave  nothing  human  out 
of  their  reckonings;  they  want  to  know  "all  the  facts,"  and  are 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  every  generalization  of  the  older  writers 
to  the  state — the  wholly  exceptional  state — of  a  rule  in  German 
grammar.  Their  protest  is  significant,  their  purpose  heroic,  beyond 
a  doubt ;  and  what  interesting  questions  are  not  raised  by  their  pro- 
gramme !  How  is  the  world  to  contain  the  writings,  statistical,  histori- 
cal, critical,  which  must  be  accumulated  ere  this  enormous  diagnosis 
of  trade  and  manufacture  shall  be  completed  in  its  details  ;  and  after 
it  shall  have  been  completed  in  detail  who  is  to  be  born  great  enough 
in  genius  and  patience  to  reduce  the  mass  to  a  system  comprehensi- 
ble by  ordinary  mortals  ?  Moreover,  who  is  going  surety  that  these 
new  economists  will  not  be  dreadful  defaulters  before  they  get 
through  handling  these  immense  assets  of  human  nature,  which  Mill 
confessed  himself  unable  to  handle  without  wrecking  his  bookkeep- 
ing? Are  they  assured  of  the  eventual  collaboration  of  some  Shaks- 
pere  who  will  set  before  the  world  all  the  standard  types  of  eco- 
nomic character  ?  Let  it  be  said  that  the  world  hopes  so.  Even 
those  who  cannot  answer  the  questions  I  have  broached  ought  to 
bid  these  sturdy  workers  "  God  speed  !  " 

The  most  interesting  reflection  suggested  by  the  situation  is,  that 
political  economists  are  being  harassed  by  the  same  discipline  of  ex- 
perience that,  one  day  or  another,  sobers  all  constructors  of  systems. 
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They  cannot  build  in  the  air  and  then  escape  chagrin  because  men 
only  gaze  at  their  structures,  and  will  not  live  in  them.  Closet  stu- 
dents of  politics  are  constantly  having  new  drill  in  the  same  lesson : 
the  world  is  an  inexorable  schoolmaster  in  these  courses  ;  it  will 
have  none  of  any  thought  which  does  not  recognize  it.  Sometimes 
theorists  like  Rousseau,  being  near  enough  the  truth  to  deceive  even 
those  who  know  something  of  it,  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  induce 
men  to  rear  fabrics  of  government  after  their  aerial  patterns  out  of 
earth's  stuffs,  with  the  result  of  bringing  every  affair  of  weight  crash- 
ing about  their  ears,  to  the  shaking  of  the  world.  But  there  are  not 
many  such  coincidences  as  Rousseau  and  his  times,  happily ;  and 
other  closet  politicians,  more  commonly  cast  and  more  ordinarily 
placed  than  he,  have  had  no  such  painful  successes. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  countries  where  men  vote 
as  well  as  write  books,  political  writers,  at  any  rate,  give  an  honest 
recognition  of  act  to  these  facts.  They  do  not  vote  their  opinions, 
they  vote  their  party  tickets;  and  they  are  the  better  citizens  by  far 
for  doing  so.  Inside  their  libraries  they  go  with  their  masters  in 
thought — mayhap  go  great  lengths  with  Adolph  Wagner,  or  hold 
stiffly  back,  "  man  versus  the  state,"  with  Spenser — outside  their 
libraries  they  "  go  with  their  party."  In  a  word,  like  sensible  men, 
they  frankly  recognize  the  difference  between  what  is  possible  in 
thought  and  what  is  practicable  in  action. 

But  the  trouble  is,  that  when  they  turn  from  voting  to  writing 
they  call  many  of  their  abstract  reflections  on  government  studies  of 
politics,  and  thereby  lose  the  benefit  of  some  very  wholesome  aids  to 
just  thought.  Even  when  they  draw  near  the  actual  life  of  living 
governments,  as  they  frequently  do,  and  read  and  compare  statutes 
and  constitutions,  they  stop  short  of  asking  and  ascertaining  what 
the  men  of  the  street  think  and  say  of  institutions  and  laws ;  what 
little,  as  well  as  what  big,  influences  brought  particular  laws  into  ex- 
istence ;  how  much  of  each  law  actually  lives  in  the  regulation  of 
public  function  or  private  activity,  and  how  much  of  it  has  degene- 
rated into  "  dead  letter  "  ;  in  brief,  just  what  things  it  is — what 
methods,  what  habits,  what  human  characteristics  and  social  condi- 
tions— that  make  the  appearance  of  politics  outside  the  library  so 
different  from  its  appearance  inside  that  sanctum ;  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  "  practical  politics  "  a  peculiar  province.  And  yet  these 
are  the  questions  most  necessary  to  be  answered  in  order  to  reach 
the  heart  of  their  study. 
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Every  one  who  has  read  great  treatises  on  government  which 
were  not  merely  speculative  must  have  been  struck  by  their  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  statutes,  of  judicial  precedents,  and  of  legal 
and  constitutional  history,  and  equally  by  their  tacit  ignorance  of 
anything  more  than  this  gaunt  skeleton  of  institutions.  Their  best 
pages  are  often  those  on  which  a  modest  asterisk,  an  unobtrusive 
numeral,  or  a  tiny  dagger  sticking  high  in  the  stately  text,  carries 
the  eye  down  to  a  foot-note,  packed  close  in  small  print,  in  which 
some  hint  is  let  drop  of  the  fact  that  institutions  have  a  daily  as 
well  as  an  epochal  life,  from  which  the  student  might  "  learn  some- 
thing to  his  advantage." 

The  inherent  weakness  of  such  a  system  is  shown  by  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it '  is  discredited  when  once  a  better  one  is  put 
beside  it.  What  modern  writer  on  political  institutions  has  not 
felt,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  influence  of  De  Tocqueville 
and  Bagehot?  Both  these  inimitable  writers  were  men  of  extra- 
ordinary genius,  and,  whatever  they  might  have  written  about, 
their  writings  would  have  been  admiringly  preserved,  if  only  for 
the  wonder  of  their  luminous  qualities.  But  their  political  works 
live,  not  only  as  models  of  effective  style,  but  also  as  standards  of 
stimulating  wisdom  ;  because  Bagehot  and  De  Tocqueville  were 
not  merely  students,  but  also  men  of  the  world,  for  whom  the  only 
acceptable  philosophy  of  politics  was  a  generalization  from  actual 
daily  observation  of  men  and  things.  They  could  see  institutions 
writ  small  in  the  most  trivial  turns  of  politics,  and  read  constitu- 
tions more  clearly  in  a  biography  than  in  a  statute-book.  They 
were  men  who,  had  they  written  history,  would  have  written  the 
history  of  peoples,  and  not  of  courts  or  parliaments  merely.  Their 
methods  have,  therefore,  because  of  their  essential  sanity,  gone  far 
toward  discrediting  all  others ;  they  have  leavened  the  whole  mass 
of  political  literature.  Was  it  not  Bagehot,  for  instance,  who  made 
it  necessary  for  Professor  Dicey  to  entitle  his  recent  admirable  work 
The  Law  of  the  Constitution,  that  no  one  might  think  he  mistook  it 
for  the  Life  of  the  Constitution  ? 

Who  has  not  wished  that  Burke  had  fused  the  permanent 
thoughts  of  his  splendid  sentences  of  wisdom  together  into  a 
noble  whole — an  incomparable  treatise  whereby  every  mind  that 
loved  liberty  might  be  strengthened  and  fertilized?  He  had 
handled  affairs,  and  could  pluck  out  the  heart  of  their  mystery 
with  a  skill   unrivalled ;    he   spoke   no  word   of    mere   hearsay  or 
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speculation.  He,  it  would  seem,  better  than  any  other,  could 
have  shown  writers  on  politics  the  difference  between  knowledge 
and  insight,  between  an  acquaintance  with  public  law  and  mastery 
of  the  principles  of  government. 

Not  that  all  "  practical  politicians  "  would  be  the  best  instruc- 
tors in  the  deep — though  they  might  be  in  the  hidden — things  of 
politics.  Far  from  it.  They  are  too  thickly  crowded  by  daily 
detail  to  see  permanent  outlines,  too  pushed  about  by  a  thousand 
little  influences  to  detect  accurately  the  force  or  the  direction  of 
the  big  and  lasting  influences.  They  "  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees."  They  are  no  more  fitted  to  be  instructors  because  they  are 
practical  politicians  than  lawyers  are  fitted  to  fill  law-school  chairs 
because  they  are  active  practitioners.  They  must  be  something 
else  besides  to  qualify  them  for  the  high  function  of  teaching — 
and  must  be  that  something  else  in  so  masterful  a  wise  that  no 
distraction  of  active  politics  can  for  a  moment  withdraw  their  vi- 
sion from  the  great  and  continuous  principles  of  their  calling. 

The  active  statesman  is  often  an  incomparable  teacher,  however, 
when  he  is  himself  least  conscious  that  he  is  a  teacher  at  all — when 
he  has  no  thought  of  being  didactic,  but  has  a  whole  soul  full  of 
the  purpose  of  leading  his  fellow-countrymen  to  do  those  things 
which  he  conceives  to  be  right.  Read  the  purposes  of  men  like 
Patrick  Henry  and  Henry  Clay  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  men  un- 
tutored of  the  schools — read  their  words  of  leadership,  and  say 
whether  there  be  anything  wiser  than  their  home-made  wisdom. 

It  is  such  reflections  as  these — whether  my  examples  be  well 
chosen  or  not — which  seem  to  me  to  lead  directly  to  the  right 
principle  of  study  for  every  one  who  would  go  beyond  the  law  and 
know  the  life  of  States.  Not  every  State  lets  statutes  die  by  mere 
disuse,  as  Scotland  once  did ;  and  if  you  are  going  to  read  constitu- 
tions with  only  lawyers  for  your  guides,  be  they  never  so  learned, 
you  must  risk  knowing  only  the  anatomy  of  institutions  and  never 
learning  anything  of  their  biology. 

"  Men  of  letters  and  of  thought,"  says  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  where 
one  would  least  expect  to  find  such  a  remark — in  a  Life  of 
Walter  Savage  Landor — 

"  Men  ofletters  and  of  thought  are  habitually  too  much  given  to  declaiming  at 
their  ease  against  the  delinquencies  of  men  of  action  and  affairs.  The  inevitable 
friction  of  practical  politics  generates  heat  enough  already,  and  the  office  of  the 
thinker  and  critic  should  be  to  supply  not  heat,  but  light.     The  difficulties  which 
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attend  his  own  unmolested  task,  the  task  of  seeking  after  and  proclaiming  salutary 
truths,  should  teach  him  to  make  allowance  for  the  still  more  urgent  difficulties 
which  beset  the  politician — the  man  obliged,  amidst  the  clash  of  interests  and  temp- 
tations, to  practise  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  at  his  peril,  the  most  uncertain  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  indispensable  of  the  experimental  arts." 

Excellent!  But  why  stop  there?  Must  the  man  of  letters  and 
of  thought  observe  the  friction  of  politics  only  to  make  due  allow- 
ance for  the  practical  politician,  only  to  keep  his  own  placid  con- 
clusions free  from  any  taint  of  scorn  or  cavil  at  men  whose  lives 
are  thrown  amidst  affairs  to  endure  the  bufferings  of  interests  and 
resist  the  tugs  of  temptation?  Is  not  a  just  understanding  of  the 
conditions  of  practical  politics  also  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
the  discovery  and  audible  proclamation  of  his  "salutary  truths?" 
No  truth  which  does  not  on  all  its  sides  touch  human  life  can 
ever  reach  the  heart  of  politics  ;  and  men  of  "  unmolested  tasks,"  of 
mere  library  calm,  simply  cannot  think  the  thoughts  which  will 
tell  amidst  the  noise  of  affairs.  An  alert  and  sympathetic  percep- 
tion of  the  infinite  shifts  of  circumstance  and  play  of  motive  which 
control  the  actual  conduct  of  government  ought  to  permeate  the 
thinking,  as  well  as  check  the  criticisms,  of  writers  on  politics. 

In  a  word,  ought  not  "  man  of  the  world  "  and  "  man  of  books  " 
to  be  merged  in  each  other  in  the  student  of  politics  ?  Was  not 
John  Stuart  Mill  the  better  student  for  having  served  the  East  India 
Company  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons?  Are  not  Professor 
Bryce  and  Mr.  John  Morley  more  to  be  trusted  in  their  books  be- 
cause they  have  proved  themselves  worthy  to  be  trusted  in  the 
Cabinet  ? 

The  success  of  great  popular  preachers  contains  a  lesson  for  stu- 
dents of  politics  who  would  themselves  convert  men  to  a  saving  doc- 
trine. The  preacher  has,  indeed,  an  incalculable  advantage  over  the 
student  of  politics  in  having  as  his  text-book  that  Bible  which  speaks 
of  the  human  heart  with  a  Maker's  knowledge  of  the  thing  he  has 
made  ;  by  knowing  his  book  he  knows  the  deep  things  of  daily  life. 
But  the  great  preacher  reaches  the  heart  of  his  hearers,  not  by 
knowledge,  but  by  sympathy — by  showing  himself  a  brother-man  to 
his  fellow-men.  And  this  is  just  the  principle  which  the  student  of 
politics  must  heed.  He  must  frequent  the  street,  the  counting-house, 
the  drawing-room,  the  club  house,  the  administrative  offices,  the  halls 
— yes,  and  the  lobbies — of  legislatures.  He  must  cross-examine  the 
experience  of  government  officials  ;  he  must  hear  the  din  of  conven- 
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tions,  and  see  their  intrigues;  he  must  often  witness  the  scenes  of 
election  day.  He  must  know  how  men  who  are  not  students  regard 
Government  and  its  affairs  ;  he  will  get  many  valuable  suggestions 
from  such  men  on  occasion ;  better  than  that,  he  will  learn  the 
available  approaches  to  such  men's  thoughts.  Government  is  meant 
for  the  good  of  ordinary  people,  and  it  is  for  ordinary  people  that 
the  student  should  elucidate  its  problems  ;  let  him  be  anxious  to 
keep  within  earshot  of  such. 

This  is  not  to  commend  the  writer  on  politics  to  narrow  "  practi- 
cal "  views  and  petty  comment ;  it  is  not  to  ask  him  to  find  a  philo- 
sophy of  government  which  will  fit  the  understanding  and  please  the 
taste  of  the  "  ward  politician  "  ;  it  is  only  to  ask  him  to  keep  his 
generalizations  firmly  bottomed  on  fact  and  experience.  His  phi- 
losophy will  not  overshoot  the  hearts  of  men  because  it  is  feathered 
with  high  thought,  unless  it  be  deliberately  shot  in  air.  Thoughts 
do  not  fail  of  acceptance  because  they  are  not  commonplace  enough, 
but  because  they  are  not  true  enough  ;  and  in  the  sort  of  writing 
about  which  we  are  here  speaking,  truth  is  a  thing  which  can  be 
detected  better  by  the  man  who  knows  life  than  by  the  man  who 
knows  only  logic.  You  cannot  lift  truth  so  high  that  men  cannot 
reach  it ;  the  only  caution  to  be  observed  is,  that  you  do  not  ask 
them  to  climb  where  they  cannot  climb  without  leaving  terra  Jirma. 

Nor  is  the  student,  who  naturally  and  properly  loves  books,  to 
leave  books  and  sit  all  his  time  in  wiseacre  observation  amidst  busy 
men.-  His  books  are  his  balance — or,  rather,  his  ballast.  And  of 
course  the  men  of  his  own  day  are  not  the  only  men  from  whom  he 
can  learn  politics.  Government  is  as  old  as  man  ;  men  have  always 
been  politicians  ;  the  men  of  to-day  are  only  politicians  of  a  particu- 
lar school  ;  the  past  furnishes  examples  of  politicians  of  every 
other  school,  and  there  is  as  much  to  be  learned  about  government 
from  them  as  from  their  successors. 

Carlyle  had  the  sort  of  eye  for  which  one  should  pray  when  seeking 
to  find  men  alive  and  things  actual  in  the  records  left  of  them.  Who 
has  not  profited  by  his  humorous  familiarity  with  the  foibles  and 
personal  habits  of  the  men  who  lived  about  the  court  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns?  Who  has  not  learned  more  than  any  other  man  could  have 
told  him  of  Prussian  administration  under  its  first  great  organizer  by 
looking  with  Carlyle  into  the  sociable  informalities  of  Frederick  Will- 
iam's "tobacco  parliament"  ?  Carlyle  knew  these  men  well  enough 
to  joke  with  and  rail  at  them.  He  twitted  them  with  their  family 
13 
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secrets,  and,  knowing  what  clay  they  were  of,  was  not  awed  by  their 
state  ceremonials.  Yet  he  saw  them,  as  he  himself  bitterly  com- 
plains, only  through  the  medium  of  crabbed  documents  and  dry-as- 
dust  books,  with  no  seer  like  himself  to  help  him  in  his  interpreta- 
tions. It  was  hard  straining  of  the  eyes  to  see  so  far  back  through 
the  dense  .and  murky  atmosphere  of  formal  record  and  set  history ; 
but  he  saw,  nevertheless,  because  he  did  not  need  to  be  told  all  in 
order  to  know  all ;  the  dryest  of  historians  could  hardly  avoid  drop- 
ping some  hint  which  would  suffice  Carlyle  more  than  would  tomes 
of  "profane  history." 

If  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for  and  are  not  expecting  to 
find  it  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  but  lying  somewhere  beneath 
the  surface  of  things,  the  dullest  fool  may  often  help  you  to  its  dis- 
covery. It  needs  a  good  nose  to  do  the  thing,  but  look  how  excel- 
lent is  the  game  to  which  a  casual  scent  may  bring  you  in  such  a 
domain  as  the  study  of  politics.  There  are  whole  worlds  of  fact 
waiting  to  be  discovered  by  inference.  Do  not  expect  to  find  the 
life  of  constitutions  painted  in  the  great  "  standard  authorities,"  but, 
following  with  becoming  patience  their  legal  anatomy  of  institutions, 
watch  their  slightest  movement  toward  an  illustrative  foot-note,  and 
try  to  find  under  that  the  scent  you  are  in  quest  of.  If  they  cite  an 
instance,  seek  the  recital  of  the  same  case  elsewhere,  where  it  is  told 
with  a  different  purpose  ;  if  it  promise  well  there,  hunt  it  further 
still,  and  make  sure  you  catch  every  glimpse  it  affords  of  men's  actual 
dealings  with  Government.  If  your  text  mention  names  of  conse- 
quence, seek  them  out  in  biographies,  and  scan  there  the  personal 
relations  of  men  with  affairs  for  hints  of  the  methods  by  which  gov- 
ernments are  operated  from  day  to  day.  You  will  not  need  any 
incentive  to  read  all  their  gossip,  in  letters  and  journals,  and  so  see 
governors  as  men ;  but  do  more ;  endure  official  interviews  and  ses- 
sions of  Parliament  with  them  ;  collate  their  private  letters  and  their 
public  despatches — there's  no  telling  when  or  where  you  will  strike 
fresh  trails  of  the  game  you  seek.  Interview  judges  off  the  bench, 
courtiers  away  from  court,  officers  off  duty.  Go  to  France  and  live 
next  door  a  prefect  in  the  provinces ;  go  to  London  and  try  to  find 
out  how  things  of  weight  are  talked  about  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Such  excursions  must,  of  course,  lead  the  student  far  afield ;  he 
will  often  get  quite  out  of  sight  from  his  starting-point,  the  "stan- 
dard authority  "  ;  but  he  will  not,  on  that  account,  be  lost.     The  fact 
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is,  that  all  literature  teems  with  suggestions  on  this  topic  of  politics. 
Just  as  the  chance  news  item,  the  unstudied  traveller's  reminis- 
cence, the  passing  social  or  financial  scandal,*  and  every  hint  of 
any  present  contact  of  men  with  law  or  authority,  illumines  directly, 
or  by  inference,  the  institutions  of  our  own  day,  similar  random  rays 
thrown  across  the  pages  of  old  books  by  the  unpremeditated  words 
of  writers  quite  guiltless  of  such  instructive  intent  may  light  up,  for 
those  who  are  alert  to  see  such  things,  the  most  intimate  secrets  of 
state.  If  it  be  beyond  hoping  for  to  find  a  whole  Greville  for  every 
age  of  government,  there  may  be  found  Grevillian  scraps,  at  least, 
in  the  literature  of  almost  every  time.  From  men  as  far  back  and 
as  well  remembered  as  Cicero,  down  to  men  as  recent  and  as  easily 
forgotten  as  several  who  might  be  named,  politicians  have  loved  to 
explain  to  posterity  the  part  they  took  in  conspicuous  affairs ;  and 
that  portion  of  posterity  which  studies  politics  by  inference  ought 
to  be  profoundly  thankful  to  them  for  yielding  to  the  taste. 

Approach  the  life  of  states  by  such  avenues,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  of  the  organic  nature  of  political  society.  View  society 
from  what  point  you  will,  you  always  catch  sight  of  some  part  of 
government;  man  is  so  truly  a  "political  animal"  that  you  cannot 
examine  him  at  all  without  seeing  the  points — points  of  his  very 
structure — whereat  he  touches  and  depends  upon,  or  upholds,  the 
State. 

In  1850,  while  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Lord  Elgin  writes 
to  Lord  Grey : 

"Our  Reciprocity  measure  was  pressed  by  us  in  Washington  last  session,  just 
as  a  railway  bill,  in  1845  or  J846,  would  have  been  passed  in  Parliament.  There 
was  no  Government  to  deal  with,  ...  it  was  all  a  matter  of  canvassing  this 
member  of  Congress  or  the  other."  f 

How?  " No  Government  to  deal  with"?  Here's  a  central  truth 
to  be  found  in  none  of  the  "  standard  authorities,"  and  yet  to  be 
seen  by  a  practised  diplomatist  all  the  way  from  Canada.  About 
the  same  date  M.  Bacourt  came  to  this  country  to  represent  the 
French  Government  and  be  made  wretched  by  the  crude  deport- 
ment of  the  Americans.  His  chief  concern  was  to  get  away  to 
some  country  where  people  were  less  unconventionally  at  their 
ease   in   drawing-rooms;   but   he   turned,   when    necessary,    to   the 

*  Did  not  the  Dilke  trial,  in  London,  for  instance,  help  us  to  understand  at  least  one 
influence  that  may  sometimes  make  a  lawyer  Home  Secretary  ? 
f  Letters  and  Journals  of  Lord  Elgin,  p.  121. 
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business  of  his  legation ;  and  whenever  he  did  so  he  found 
that  "  here  diplomatic  affairs  are  not  treated  as  everywhere  else, 
where  we  communicate  with  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
arrange  the  matter  with  him  alone."  He  must  "  arrange "  the 
matter  with  several  committees  of  Congress.  He  must  go  to  see 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Winthrop,  whose  "  husbands  are  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  the  committee  having 
charge  of  commercial  affairs,  in  which  "  he  "is  interested,"  for  "  they 
say  that  these  gentlemen  are  very  particular  about  visits  from  for- 
eign ministers  to  their  wives."  *  Just  Lord  Elgin's  testimony. 
Again  the  "  standard  authorities "  are  added  to,  and  that  in  a 
quarter  where  we  would  least  expect  to  find  them  supplemented. 
We  need  despair  of' no  source. 

These  are  only  near  and  easily  recognized  illustrations  of  the 
errant  mode  of  study  I  am  expounding  and  advocating.  Other 
systems,  besides  our  own,  receive  similar  chance  illumination  in  the 
odd  corners  of  all  sorts  of  books.  Now  and  again  you  strike  mines 
like  the  Me'moires  of  Madame  de  Remusat,  the  Letters  of  Walpole,  or 
the  Diary  of  a  Pepys  or  an  Evelyn  ;  at  other  periods  you  must  be 
content  to  find  only  slender  veins  of  the  ore  of  familiar  observation 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  affairs  for  which  you  are  delving  ;  but 
your  search  will  seldom  be  altogether  futile.  Some  new-opened 
archive  office  may  offer  cahiers,  such  as  revealed  to  De  Tocqueville, 
more  than  all  other  records,  the  ancien  regime.  Some  elder  Hamer- 
ton  may  tell  you  of  the  significant  things  to  be  seen  "  round  his 
house."  All  correspondence  and  autobiography  will  repay  perusal, 
even  when  not  so  soaked  in  affairs  as  the  letters  of  Cromwell,  or  so 
reminiscent  of  politics  as  the  Memoirs  of  Samuel  Romilly. 

Politics  is  the  life  of  the  State,  and  nothing  which  illustrates 
that  life — nothing  which  reveals  any  habit  contracted  by  man  as  a 
political  animal — comes  amiss  in  the  study  of  politics.  Public  law 
is  the  formal  basis  of  the  political  life  of  society,  but  it  is  not  always 
an  expression  of  its  vital  principle.  We  are  inclined,  oftentimes,  to 
take  laws  and  constitutions  too  seriously,  to  put  implicit  faith  in 
their  professions  without  examining  their  conduct.  Do  they  affect 
to  advance  liberty,  for  instance  ?  We  ought  to  go,  in  person  or  in 
imagination,  amongst  the  people  whom  they  command,  and  see  for 
ourselves  whether  those  people  enjoy  liberty.  With  reference  to 
laws  and  constitutions  of  our  own  day  we  can  learn  such  things  best 

*  Souvenirs  of  a  Diplomat,  pp.  189,  281. 
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by  supplementing  books  and  study  by  travel  and  observation.  The 
best-taught  class  in  modern  public  law  would  be  a  travelling  class. 
Other  times  than  our  own  we  must  perforce  be  content  to  see 
through  other  men's  eyes. 

In  other  words,  statute-books  and  legal  commentaries  are  all 
very  well  in  the  study  of  politics,  if  only  you  quite  thoroughly 
understand  that  they  furnish  only  the  crude  body  colors  for  your 
picture  of  the  State's  life,  upon  which  all  your  finer  luminous  and 
atmospheric  effects  are  afterward  to  be  worked.  It  is  high  time  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  politics  can  be  effectually  expounded  only 
by  means  of  the  highest  literary  methods.  Only  master  workers  in 
language  and  in  the  grouping  and  interpretation  of  heterogeneous 
materials  can  achieve  the  highest  success  in  making  real  in  words 
the  complex  life  of  states.  If  I  might  act  as  the  interpreter  of  the 
new-school  economists  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken,  I  trust  with 
due  reverence,  I  should  say  that  this  is  the  thought  which,  despite 
their  too  frequent  practical  contempt  for  artistic  literary  form,  is 
possessing  them.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Ricardo  made  a  sort  of 
logic  of  political  economy ;  in  order  to  simplify  their  processes,  they 
deliberately  stripped  man  of  all  motives  save  self-interest  alone,  and 
the  result  was  evidently  "doctrinaire" — was  not  a  picture  of  life, 
but  a  theorem  of  trade.  Hence  "the  most  dismal  of  all  sciences  "  ; 
hence  Sidney  Smith's  exhortation  to  his  friend  not  to  touch  the 
hard,  unnatural  thing.  The  new-school  economists  revolt,  and  say 
they  want  "a  more  scientific  method"  ;  what  they  really  want  is  a 
higher  literary  method.  They  want  to  take  account  of  how  a  man's 
wife  affects  his  trade,  how  his  children  stiffen  his  prudence,  how  his 
prejudices  condition  his  enterprise,  how  his  lack  of  imagination 
limits  his  market,  how  strongly  love  of  home  holds  him  back  from 
the  good  wages  that  might  be  had  by  emigration,  how  despotically 
the  opinion  of  his  neighbors  forbids  his  insisting  upon  a  cash  busi- 
ness, how  his  position  in  local  society  prescribes  the  commodities  he 
is  not  to  deal  in  ;  in  brief,  how  men  actually  do  labor,  plan,  and  get 
gain.  They  are,  therefore,  portentously  busy  amassing  particulars 
about  the  occupations,  the  habits,  the  earnings,  the  whole  economic 
life  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  But  these  things  are  only 
the  raw  material  of  poetry  and  the  literary  art ;  and  without  the 
intervention  of  literary  art  must  remain  raw  materials.  To  make 
anything  of  them,  the  economist  must  become  a  literary  artist  and 
bring  his  discoveries   home  to   our   imaginations — make  these   in- 
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numerable  details  of  his  pour  in  a  concentrated  fire  upon  the  centre- 
citadels  of  men's  understandings.  A  single  step  or  two  would  then 
bring  him  within  full  sight  of  the  longed-for  time  when  political 
economy  is  to  dominate  legislation. 

It  has  fallen  out  that,  by  turning  its  thoughts  toward  becoming 
a  science,  politics,  like  political  economy,  has  joined  its  literature  to 
those  books  of  natural  science  which  boast  a  brief  authority,  and 
then  make  way  for  what  is  "  latest."  Unless  it  be  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  those  rare  books  which  mark  an  epoch  in  scientific  thought, 
a  "  scientific  work  "  may  not  expect  to  outlive  the  prevailing  fashion 
in  ladies'  wraps.  But  books  on  politics  are  in  the  wrong  company 
when  they  associate  with  works  among  which  so  high  a  rate  of  mor- 
tality obtains.  The^  "-science"  proper  to  them,  as  distinguished 
from  that  which  is  proper  to  the  company  they  now  affect,  is  a  sci- 
ence whose  very  expositions  are  as  deathless  as  itself.  It  is  the  sci- 
ence of  the  life  of  man  in  society.  Nothing  which  elucidates  that 
life  ought  to  be  reckoned  foreign  to  its  art ;  and  no  true  picture  of 
that  life  can  ever  perish  out  of  literature.  Ripe  scholarship  in  his- 
tory and  jurisprudence  is  not  more  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
politics  than  are  a  constructive  imagination  and  a  poet's  eye  for  the 
detail  of  human  incident.  The  heart  of  his  task  is  insight  and  inter- 
pretation ;  no  literary  power  that  he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it  will 
be  greater  than  he  needs.  Arthur  Young's  way  of  observing,  Bage- 
hot's  way  of  writing,  and  Burke's  way  of  philosophizing  would  make 
an  ideal  combination  for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  His  materials  are 
often  of  the  most  illusive  sort,  the  problems  which  he  has  to  solve 
are  always  of  the  most  confounding  magnitude  and  variety. 

It  is  easy  for  him  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  political  institu- 
tions of  one  country  will  not  suit  another  country  ;  but  how  infinitely 
difficult  is  it  to  answer  the  monosyllables  How?  and  Why?  To 
reply  to  the  Why  he  must  make  out  all  the  contrasts  in  the  histories 
of  the  two  countries ;  but  it  depends  entirely  upon  what  sort  of  eye 
he  has  whether  those  contrasts  will  contain  for  him  vital  causes  of 
the  effect  he  is  seeking  to  expound.  He  may  let  some  anecdote  es- 
cape him  which  gleams  with  the  very  spark  needed  to  light  up  his 
exposition.  In  looking  for  grave  political  facts  only,  he  may  over- 
look some  apparently  trivial  outlying  detail  which  contains  the  very 
secret  he  would  guess.  He  may  neglect  to  notice  what  men  are 
most  talked  about  by  the  people  ;  whose  photographs  are  most  fre- 
quently to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  peasant  cottages,  what  books 
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are  oftenest  on  their  shelves.  Intent  upon  intrigue  and  legislation, 
he  may  pass  over  with  only  a  laugh  some  piquant  gossip  about  leg- 
islator or  courtier  without  the  least  suspicion  that  it  epitomizes  a 
whole  scheme  of  government.  He  may  admire  self-government  so 
much  as  to  forget  that  it  is  a  very  coarse,  homely  thing  when  alive, 
and  so  may  really  never  know  anything  valuable  about  it.  The  man 
who  thinks  the  polls  disagreeable,  uninteresting  places  has  no  busi- 
ness taking  up  a  pen  to  write  about  government.  The  man  who  de- 
spises the  sheriff  because  he  is  coarse  and  uncouth,  and  who  studies 
the  sheriff's  functions  only  from  the  drawing-room  or  the  library, 
will  realize  the  life  of  government  no  better  than  he  realizes  the 
vanity  of  "  good  manners." 

If  politics  were  to  be  studied  as  a  great  department  of  human 
conduct,  not  to  be  understood  by  a  scholar  who  is  not  also  a  man  of 
the  world,  its  literature  might  be  made  as  imperishable  as  that  of  the 
imagination.  There  might  then  enter  into  it  that  individuality 
which  is  immortality.  That  personal  equation  which  constitutes  the 
power  of  all  books  which  have  aught  of  power  in  them  would  then 
rescue  books  on  politics  from  the  dismal  category  of  "  treatises,"  and 
exalt  them  to  the  patriciate  of  literature.  The  needed  reaction 
against  the  still  "  orthodox  "  methods  of  discoursing  upon  laws  and 
constitutions,  like  that  already  set  afoot  against  the  "  orthodox " 
political  economists,  should  be  a  "  literary  movement " — a  movement 
from  formalism  to  life.  In  order  really  to  know  anything  about 
government,  you  must  see  it  alive  ;  and  the  object  of  the  writer  on 
politics  should  be  nothing  less  than  this,  to  paint  government  to  the 
life — to  make  it  live  again  upon  his  page. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 
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"The  tendency  of  American  architecture,"  said  an  honored 
American,  some  time  ago,  "  is  to  the  fantastic."  He  was  not  with- 
out warrant.  The  desire  to  have  one's  own  way,  unchastened  by 
law,  by  knowledge,  or  by  the  sense  of  congruity,  is  sure  to  lead  to 
the  extravagant ;  and  if  a  desire  to  be  conspicuous  is  added,  it  issues 
in  the  fantastic.  This  is  what  we  see  in  the  most  American  of  our 
architecture.  We  have  been  told  that  the  late  Mr.  James  Lick  pro- 
posed to  exalt  his  memory  by  building  in  California  a  pyramid 
higher  than  that  of  Cheops,  and  that  only  practical  difficulties 
averted  this  and  substituted  for  it  a  public  benefaction.  Where  the 
aim  is  art,  especially  if  it  includes  ornament,  the  fantastic  tendency  is 
strongest.  Americans  like  to  be  conspicuous,  and  they  like  ornament. 
If  we  wish  to  see  their  natural  tendencies  displayed  to  the  fullest 
and  freest,  we  may  look  through  our  public  cemeteries.  There  we 
shall  find  individual  license,  the  desire  for  conspicuousness,  and  the 
cacoethes  of  ornament,  on  a  small  scale,  to  be  sure,  but  enforced  by 
condensation,  like  the  high  colors  in  the  photographer's  camera. 

These  are  popular  influences  with  which  our  architecture  has  to 
reckon.  To  them  we  must  add  the  impulse  due  to  our  enormous 
growth  in  population  and  wealth,  producing  an  enormous  and  prob- 
ably lasting  demand  for  new  building ;  the  stimulus,  still  more 
effective,  of  new  occupations,  wants,  ways  of  living,  which  call  upon 
our  architects  for  new  methods  and  new  forms.  These  things  give 
American  architecture  the  first  essential  to  a  healthy  development; 
it  is  alive,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so.  But  when  we  look  to  the  pub- 
lic for  guidance  as  well  as  impulse,  the  case  is  not  so  favorable.  The 
instinct  for  display  does  nothing  but  harm  to  any  art,  and  it  has  a 
dangerous  ally  in  an  insatiable  craving  for  novelty.  When  a  young 
architect  some  years  ago  left  his  master,  to  begin  work  for  himself, 
the  master's  parting  advice  was :  "  Whatever  you  do,  astonish  peo- 
ple ;  that  is  what  they  like."  The  master  has  been  very  prominent 
among  our  architects,  and  has  followed  his  own  precept ;  others  who 
have  come  later  have  followed  it  further,  and  have  found  their  profit 
in  it,  it  must  be  said. 
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Popular  interest,  then,  while  it  gives  the  motive  and  life  to  archi- 
tecture, gives  as  yet  no  trustworthy  guidance,  and,  being  unskilled, 
is  of  little  value  for  criticism.  The  minority  which  possesses  taste 
and  judgment  has  its  helpful  influence,  but  is  not  the  power  which 
fills  streets  with  houses  and  warehouses,  and  which  in  larger  under- 
takings is  represented  by  building  committees.  So  far  as  the  pub- 
lic is  concerned,  its  artistic  sympathies  are  chiefly  for  two  qualities 
— realism  and  vivacity.  In  architecture  realism  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  remains,  apart  from  the  likings  of  association,  only 
the  vivacity.  This  is  an  admirable  element  in  a  growing  art,  if  prop- 
erly restrained  and  subordinated  to  higher  qualities  ;  but,  unchecked, 
and  seconded  by  our  native  inventiveness,  has  given  us  the  cream 
of  the  fantastic.  On  its  mischievous  effect  in  our  literature  there 
is  no  need  to  descant.  In  architecture,  where  quiet  should  be  the 
ruling  mood,  and  the  use  of  vivacity  is  to  light  this  up  by  effective 
contrast,  its  excess  has  been  more  disastrous  than  in  literature. 
Moreover,  the  architect,  appealing  as  he  does  to  the  rather  languid 
and  uncertain  tastes  of  his  clients,  as  well  as  to  their  wants,  is  under 
temptation,  like  their  tailor  and  their  milliner,  to  ply  them  with 
novelties. 

To  insure  a  true  artistic  form,  the  insistence  on  the  practical 
should  be  enough,  by  some  theories,  if  it  were  obediently  followed. 
But  the  practical  does  not  shape  the  beautiful,  as  every  artist 
knows.  It  is  enough  if  it  can  point  out  a  safe  way  for  the  beautiful, 
and  can  walk  in  its  company.  The  public,  while  it  applies  a  pretty 
definite  pressure  and  guidance  to  the  development  of  forms  of  build- 
ing to  suit  its  practical  wants,  has  no  parti pris  in  questions  of  art  or 
style,  but  has  followed  very  contentedly  in  these  matters  wherever 
its  architects  have  chosen  to  lead  it.  So  the  architect  has  made  his 
way  in  his  art,  unaided  by  any  general  criticism  of  force  or  value,  but 
also  unimpeded  by  it.  Given  the  conditions  I  have  cited,  vivacity, 
variety,  a  sufficiency  of  ornament — as  much,  that  is,  as  it  was  will- 
ing to  pay  for — and  a  fair  share  of  display,  the  public  has  taken 
all  that  was  offered  it  with  complacency  that  soon  settled  into  indif- 
ference. There  has  been  no  popular  control  of  architecture  since 
the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  when  a  body  of  artists  and  amateurs 
took  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  remodelled  it.  The  gen- 
eral interest  in  the  form  of  architecture  as  an  art,  and  the  general 
understanding  of  it,  have  declined  together;  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
among  democratic  communities,  where  the  public  is  used  to  concern 
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itself  only  in  order  to  control,  and  conspicuously  among  English- 
speaking  people. 

This  interest  in  having  an  architecture,  and  this  indifference  to 
its  form,  have  been,  in  a  way,  the  most  stimulating  influences  that 
architects  could  work  under.  They  have  given  the  spur  to  enter- 
prise, self-reliance,  and  invention,  till  there  are  few  wants  for  which 
we  have  not  provided  a  suitable  form,  few  adventures  in  design 
before  which  we  have  quailed.  American  architecture  has  been 
charged  with  want  of  originality  or  invention,  but  this  has  been  by 
persons  who  have  not  understood  the  natural  limits  of  originality  in 
architectural  form.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  more  originality  than 
we  have  known  what  to  do  with,  and  we  have  expended  it  in  a  thou- 
sand vagaries.  What  our  architects  have  needed  has  not  been  a 
spur  to  invention  or  a  demand  for  novelties,  but  some  influence  to 
check  their  waywardness  and  hold  them  steadfastly  to  one  manner 
of  design  till  their  work  acquired  consistency,  and  the  public  got  in- 
struction. And  here  we  lack  a  balance-wheel  which  most  older  na- 
tions have.  The  want  of  an  old  architecture,  by  which  the  taste  of 
the  intelligent  is  insensibly  formed,  means  the  want  of  a  very  impor- 
tant guiding  influence.  In  its  absence  the  public,  however  intelli- 
gent, can  take  its  cue  only  from  what  the  profession  gives  it,  aided 
by  what  dim  reflected  light  it  may  get  from  cultivation  in  other  di- 
rections. And  if  the  people  need  such  an  old  architecture  for  their 
education,  it  is  also  valuable  to  architects  for  giving  a  healthy  de- 
cision to  their  preferences  and  a  solid  starting-point  for  their  de- 
velopment. As  it  is,  our  architects  have  never  held  long  enough  or 
firmly  enough  to  any  one  manner  of  design  to  master  it,  much  less 
to  educate  their  public,  or  to  bring  the  architecture  of  their  country 
to  consistent  excellence.  Their  vacillations  have  been  so  many 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  their  constituents,  so  many  hinderan- 
ces  to  real  appreciation  of  their  own  work.  These  offences  have  cut 
two  ways,  and  have  been,  I  think,  the  most  serious  of  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  American  architecture. 

It  is  our  misfortune  that  just  where  we  might  have  looked  for  a 
steadying  influence  our  architects  have  found  a  most  contagious  ex- 
ample of  fickleness.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries the  English  had  been  stumbling  along  in  the  pursuit  of  one  and 
another  derivative  from  the  Renaissance.  Early  in  the  nineteenth, 
stimulated  by  a  group  of  enthusiasts,  and,  I  must  believe,  by  a  right 
sense  of  their  own  real  aptitude,  they  turned  again  to  the  mediaeval 
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models.  Though  they  began,  as  all  the  modern  Gothic  revivals 
have  begun,  at  the  wrong  end,  they  worked  back,  clearing  themselves 
of  the  false  habits  in  which  two  centuries  of  working  against  the  grain 
had  involved  them,  until  they  had  recovered  a  fair  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  forms  of  their  old  style.  The  movement  grew  popular ; 
conservatism — even  Lord  Palmerston  as  Premier — could  make  no 
head  against  it.  When,  twenty  years  ago,  the  competition  for  the 
new  Law  Courts  stirred  up  the  whole  architectural  profession,  only 
one  classic  design  was  submitted,  and  that  as  alternative  to  a  Gothic. 
An  enormous  increase  of  building  stimulated  the  revival ;  the  Vic- 
torian Gothic  was  everywhere.  English  architecture  was  raised  in 
quality,  and  became  animated,  inventive,  picturesque,  and  vigorous, 
as  it  had  not  been  for  three  hundred  years.  The  success  was  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  style  chosen  as  to  the  fact  that,  having  found  a 
style  which  suited  them,  the  English  followed  it  unitedly  and  persist- 
ently. Here  seemed  to  be  a  national  movement,  strong,  deep,  and 
promising  to  endure.  It  lasted  some  fifty  years — not  long  enough  to 
fulfil  its  whole  promise  of  excellence.  Then  suddenly,  at  the  signal 
of  two  or  three  restless  and  clever  young^  men,  whose  eyes  had 
caught  something  else,  the  English  architects  with  one  accord  threw 
the  whole  thing  away ;  as  a  boy,  after  working  the  morning  through 
at  some  plaything,  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  weariness  drops  his  un- 
finished toy  to  run  after  the  first  butterfly. 

This  was  very  discouraging — more  discouraging  to  those  who 
have  the  progress  of  architecture  at  heart  than  any  other  phenome- 
non of  modern  days.  It  is  not  that  the  Victorian  Gothic  was  a  bet- 
ter style  than  many  others  that  were  or  might  have  been  on  trial ; 
to  some  persons  it  might  seem  better,  to  others  not.  The  hope 
of  modern  architecture  does  not  lie  in  any  anointed  style  or  such 
other  patentable  device  as  has  been  offered  us  of  late — the  turning 
of  bricklayers  into  architects,  or  vice  versa,  or  the  use  of  iron,  or 
the  Eastlake  system;  but,  after  due  artistic  schooling,  in  the  sin- 
cerity, the  unity,  and  the  continuity  of  effort  of  those  who  practise 
it.  We  had  looked  to  the  English  as  the  inheritors  of  an  admirable 
past,  as  men  of  sincere  conviction,  conservators  of  tradition,  models 
of  persistence  and  staying  power.  But  they  have  seemed  to  show 
us  that  their  progress  was  at  the  impulse  of  whim  rather  than  con- 
viction, ruled  rather  by  fashion  than  by  tradition.  It  is  the  mobile 
Frenchman  who  in  this  century  has  set  us  an  example  of  steadiness. 
If  his  work,  like  all  the  rest  in  our  day,  lacks  some  of  the  higher 
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qualities  of  older  and  greater  styles,  it  has,  more  than  any  other 
modern  work,  the  coherency  and  firmness  that  are  at  the  bottom  of 
all  style.  His  course  has  been  the  only  consistent  progress  among 
modern  nations.  If  the  infection  of  fashion,  the  corruption  of 
wealth,  frivolity,  and  display  have,  latterly,  left  their  mark  in  his 
work,  in  this  the  Frenchman  is  a  warning,  but  our  most  instructive 
warning  is  the  apostasy  of  England. 

This  is  the  more  unfortunate  for  us  in  that  English  example  has 
told  more  on  our  own  architectural  development  than  any  other. 
Our  young  architects,  it  is  true,  have  not  gone  to  England  to  learn 
their  profession,  because  there  is  no  architectural  instruction  in 
England.  A  few  have  gone  to  Germany  to  study,  and  a  good  many 
Germans  have  immigrated  to  us.  But,  of  American  students  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  and  wise  enough  to  secure  the  advan- 
tage of  a  European  training  in  architecture,  all  but  a  fraction  have 
found  it  in  Paris,  where  alone  they  could  find  a  well-digested,  system- 
atic course  of  study,  seconded  by  all  the  best  appliances  for  learn- 
ing, by  a  steady  artistic  tradition,  an  artistic  environment,  and  the 
best-trained  body  of  practising  architects  that  now  exists.  They  have 
come  back  full  of  zeal,  and  of  the  traditions  of  the  French  school. 
This  French  training  has  been  furthered  by  the  fact  that  the  best 
of  our  architectural  schools,  all  of  recent  growth,  have  modelled 
their  teaching  on  that  of  Paris,  and  imported  its  traditions,  so  that 
here  we  have  apparently  enough  to  make  the  French  influence  the 
determining  one  in  our  architecture.  At  one  time  it  seemed  to  be 
so.  The  public  buildings  in  most  of  our  cities  took  on  a  reflex  of  the 
French  style,  and  one  convenient  form,  adopted  or  perverted  from  it 
— the  so-called  French  roof — was  seized  upon  by  every  architect  and 
every  carpenter,  and  oppressed  every  house  in  the  land.  Yet,  in  the 
long  run,  the  French  influence,  with  every  appearance  in  its  favor, 
has,  in  respect  to  style,  been  completely  overborne  by  the  English, 
has  faded  away  almost  as  if  it  had  never  been,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts  continues  to  be  the  nursery 
of  our  best  architects.  Our  young  men  go  to  Paris,  spend  their 
one,  two,  three,  or  more  years  in  one  of  her  ateliers,  see,  think,  and 
breathe  nothing  but  French  architecture.  They  come  home  and  do 
their  first  work  possibly  under  the  dominion  of  the  old  impulse,  but 
in  a  year  or  so  their  building  is,  in  its  elements  and  character,  as  if 
they  had  studied  in  England,  and  not  in  France. 

The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are  intricate,  and  hard  to  trace 
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out  fully.  In  painting,  the  tendency  has  been  curiously  opposite. 
Our  painters  owe  scarcely  anything  to  England.  The  young  paint- 
ers coming  home  do  not  leave  Paris  behind ;  their  French  habit  is 
always  with  them.  For  this  the  reason  is  comparatively  clear.  The 
men  who  have  developed  modern  painting,  especially  landscape — 
which,  for  all  our  efforts  in  other  directions,  is  the  real  domain  of 
modern  painting — are  the  French ;  and  in  this  I  do  not  forget  that 
Constable  and  Turner  sounded  its  key-note.  But  English  archi- 
tecture has  never  been  superior  to  French,  and  in  the  subversion  of 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  dropped  below  itself.  The  causes  of  its  su- 
premacy with  us  are  for  the  most  part,  I  think,  not  artistic.  The 
instinct  of  race  counts  for  something — perhaps  a  great  deal ;  Anglo- 
mania, pure  and  simple,  also  something;  constant  intercourse  and  a 
common  professional  literature  weigh  a  great  deal  more  in  the  scale. 
The  facts  that  in  both  countries  men  live  in  their  own  houses,  built 
for  themselves,  and  that  the  people  of  both  nations  live  much  in 
the  country,  or  in  that  suburban  limbo  which  outdoes  the  country 
in  its  rural  tastes,  with  their  accompanying  fondness  for  an  easy- 
going picturesqueness,  are  also  influential.  In  truth,  their  fondness 
for  the  picturesque  seems  to  be  their  artistic  common  feeling. 
After  the  French  flush  had  passed  over,  Americans  seized  on  the 
Victorian  style,  and  in  their  own  fashion  made  it  almost  as  much  at 
home  here  as  in  England,  finding  it  lend  itself  most  kindly  to  that 
passion  for  the  fantastic  of  which  I  have  spoken.  A  taste  for  the 
picturesque,  and  even  the  homely,  in  opposition  to  what  is  sub- 
dued or  formal,  sympathizes  with  the  exaggerated  craving  for  per- 
sonal independence  which  characterizes  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
French  architecture  never  appears  in  undress,  and  this  has  prevented 
our  welcoming  it  heartily  for  domestic  use,  though  we  accepted  it  for 
public  buildings.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  an  American,  who  claimed 
acknowledgment  as  a  critic,  dismiss  the  whole  architecture  of  Paris 
with  contumely  because  it  was  not  picturesque.  Finally,  when  we 
consider  that  the  four  English  building-papers  send  us  every  week, 
for  a  small  sum,  a  score  of  well-drawn  illustrations  of  the  best  work 
that  is  done  in  their  country,  while  French  architectural  periodicals 
are  meagre  and  costly,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  professional  literature 
brings  great  weight  into  the  scale. 

So,  in  the  long  run,  the  English  influence  has  distinctly  prevailed, 
even  over  those  of  us  who  were  born,  as  it  were,  to  another  manner. 
After  the  Boston  and   Chicago  fires  it  looked  as  if  the  Victorian 
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style,  or  some  offshoot  from  it,  would  be  ours,  and  we  were  in  the  way 
of  a  permanent,  wholesome  growth.  If  the  English  had  shown  the 
steadfastness  with  which  we  commonly  credit  them,  their  example 
might  have  held  us  to  our  course.  The  two  nations,  working  per- 
sistently together  in  the  line  they  had  fixed,  might  have  wrought 
out  a  style,  not  better  than  another,  but  with  a  character  of  its  own, 
and  apt  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  our  people  or  to  express  all  the 
ideas  of  our  architects.  But  at  the  critical  point  our  English  leaders 
faltered,  and  then  stampeded.  American  architects  followed  them 
as  fast  as  they  could,  and  there  was  an  end  of  modern  Gothic.  The 
Queen  Anne  phase  followed  in  England,  and  was  immediately  imi- 
tated here ;  but  it  has  not  the  qualities  of  a  large  style,  and  we 
shall  soon  tire  of  this  too.  The  "  Colonial "  fashion  has  divided  our 
attention  with  it.  Both  of  them  have  had  this  special  merit,  that 
they  have  somewhat  chastened  the  spirit  of  the  fantastic,  though 
they  have  not  subdued  it.  Already  there  is  a  movement  toward  the 
more  classic  forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  our  next  lurch 
may  be  back  to  Vignola  and  Palladio. 

It  may  be  asked — it  is  often  asked,  directly  or  implicitly — why 
should  architects,  especially  American  architects,  who  have  no  past 
to  trammel  them,  cling  to  precedent  ?  Why  do  we  not  cast  off  con- 
ventionalism, and  set  to  work  to  form  a  style  of  our  own,  out  of  our 
own  materials?  But  this  is  against  the  order  of  nature,  and  as  im- 
practicable in  art  as  it  is  in  science.  It  would  be  no  more  preposte- 
rous to  set  out  to  develop  geometry  anew  from  the  start,  avoiding 
the  Pythagorean  Proposition  and  the  rest  of  the  geometer's  elements, 
than  to  create  an  architecture  by  ignoring  the  styles  that  have  gone 
before.  The  thing  was  done  once,  ab  initio,  before  the  beginning 
of  history,  and  it  took  thousands  of  years  to  develop  a  tolerable 
architecture.  Continuity  is  the  condition  of  success  and  of  progress 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  line  of  human  endeavor:  Every  great 
architecture  has  been  the  fruit  of  persistent  effort  by  many  genera- 
tions laboring  to  perfect  the  same  forms.  It  took  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  to  advance  from  the  Doric  style,  as  it  appears  in  the  old- 
est temples  at  Selinus,  to  its  perfection,  as  we  see  it  in  the  Theseum 
and  the  Parthenon.  The  evolution  of  the  finished  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  had  required  two  centuries  of  a  multitudinous  effort 
to  which  our  modern  building  activities  are  child's  play.  Architec- 
ture languished  in  unskilled  hands  between  these  periods ;  but  the 
continuity  of  its  development  was  never  broken  through  all  the 
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range  of  history  till  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  and  then  only  to 
take  a  new  grip  of  the  old  line  farther  back. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  only  architecture  possible  to  us  now 
is  eclectic.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  We  have  already  tried  it  freely. 
But,  unfortunately,  eclectic  design,  while  it  looks  temptingly  easy, 
and  so  is  the  natural  recourse  of  the  undisciplined,  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult, perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  design.  Men  of  small  ac- 
quirement may  work  safely  in  a  formed  style,  but  such  men  are 
eclectic  at  their  peril.  It  takes  much  knowledge,  a  keen  and  sensi- 
tive eye,  to  search  out  among  various  examples  the  forms  which 
have  natural  affinities.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  add  the  deli- 
cate adjustments,  the  modifications,  slight,  perhaps,  but  indispen- 
sable, which  are  needed  to  make  them  fit  happily  together.  The 
eclecticism  to  which  we  are  used  is  like  the  packing  of  beech  nuts 
into  chestnut  burrs.  And  the  fatal  weakness  of  eclectic  skill  is 
that  it  does  not  propagate  itself,  as  does  the  power  of  a  finished 
style.  It  takes  long  to  acquire  it,  and,  once  acquired,  it  is  an  indi- 
vidual faculty  which  dies  with  its  possessor.  Nor  is  it  cumulative. 
Ever}'  man's  line  of  progress  is  his  own  ;  what  he  accomplishes  does 
not  ally  itself  with  what  his  neighbor  is  doing.  The  result,  as  we 
see  it,  is  in  most  individual  cases  failure,  and  in  the  mass  confusion. 
The  only  eclecticism  which  can  lead  to  permanent  good  is  one  in 
which  architects  shall  come  to  agreement  as  to  what  forms  they 
shall  select,  and  set  to  work  in  common  to  shape  these  selec- 
tions into  a  harmonious  whole.  But  the  moment  this  happens 
eclecticism  is  crystallized  into  development,  and  ceases  to  be 
eclectic. 

Our  very  riches  have  betrayed  us.  In  the  multitude  of  examples 
before  them  architects  have  forgotten  the  great  advantage  which 
early  builders  had  in  their,  comparative  poverty  of  available  forms. 
Instead  of  frittering  away  their  labor  and  emasculating  their  fancy 
among  a  multitude  of  unrelated  details,  not  used  continuously 
enough  for  real  intimacy,  they  worked  with  comparatively  few,  and 
these  closely  allied,  but  enough  for  all  practical  uses.  With  these 
they  wrought  steadily,  the  whole  community  together,  refining,  de- 
veloping, adjusting  them,  till  they  thought  in  them  as  readily  as  in 
their  speaking  language,  not  tiring  of  them  any  more  than  of  their 
own  children.  Then  they  used  them  currently  to  express  their  ideas, 
and  the  forms  changed  only  as  the  forms  of  language  change  in  pro- 
cess of  growth.    With  us  the  language  overloads  the  ideas.    It  is  not 
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that  ideas  are  lacking  to  us.  Those  who  think  so  misunderstand  the 
case.  We  have  abundance  of  ideas  ;  it  is  with  the  language  that  we 
struggle,  not  holding  to  one  form  of  speech  long  enough  to  make  it 
our  own.  We  are  always  laboring  with  grammatical  exercises,  like  a 
college  student  in  his  Latin  oration  ;  or  else  we  scramble  on,  it  tort  et 
&  travers,  like  a  tourist  at  Paris,  disfiguring  the  idea  by  spoiling  the 
speech.  That  with  all  this  disadvantage  we  at  times  find  an  utter- 
ance in  which  both  the  thought  and  the  language  are  acceptable,  is 
to  the  credit  of  our  pains-taking  and  of  our  intelligence,  but  not  of 
our  method. 

Now  architecture,  even  more  than  the  other  fine  arts,  is  an  art  of 
ensemble — an  art,  that  is,  of  broad  effect,  wherein  by  fa'r  the  most 
important  consideration  is  the  relation  of  the  different  factors  of  a 
design  to  the  whole,  and  the  unity  of  the  impression  which  they  pro- 
duce. The  cardinal  virtues  of  good  architecture  are  proportion, 
concordance  of  parts,  and  subordination.  (I  speak  of  technical  ex- 
cellence :  at  present  the  expressive  qualities  of  art  are  beside  our 
purpose.)  In  comparison  with  these  virtues,  beauty  of  detail  is  of 
secondary  importance,  vital  though  that  also  is  to  really  good 
achievement.  Architecture  may  be  very  bad  with  very  good  detail, 
but  even  very  bad  detail  cannot  ruin  architecture  in  which  the 
larger  virtues  which  I  have  mentioned  are  present.  From  this 
condition  it  follows  that  architecture  is  at  its  best  when  those 
qualities  have  widest  sway,  that  it  shines  in  large  combinations — 
not  necessarily  in  bigness  of  scale,  though  that  too  is  telling,  but  in 
designs  which  give  scope  for  the  harmonious  coordination  of  many 
members.  A  well-combined  group  of  buildings  is  better  than  one 
of  better  parts,  but  ill-combined  ;  the  finest  street  architecture  is 
that  in  which  the  separate  buildings  help  each  other  to  a  fine 
general  effect,  rather  than  that  in  which  their  designs  have  most 
individual  charm.  But  this  is  the  view  of  the  art  which  Americans 
have  been  slowest  to  accept.  It  does  not  suit  the  shape  of  the 
Anglican  mind,  nor  does  it  chime  in  with  the  American  habit.  It 
has  not  made  any  impression  on  the  public,  and  although  archi- 
tects themselves  recognize  it  after  a  sort,  it  has  not  had  a  real 
effect  even  on  them.  Every  man  for  himself,  is  the  working  theory 
of  both  client  and  architect,  and  our  building  goes  on  with  scarcely 
a  serious  effort  either  for  unity  in  the  present  or  consistency  in  the 
long  run.  Yet  unity  and  the  steadfastness  that  works  consistency 
are  the  indispensable  conditions  to  general  excellence.     The  lack  of 
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these  tends  more  even  than  ignorance  to  make  architecture  the  slave 
of  whim  and  the  servant  of  fashion. 

So,  while  the  eclectic  habit  may,  in  its  way,  enable  the  individual 
to  refine  his  own  practice,  and  may  deliver  our  architecture  piece- 
meal from  many  faults,  it  is  the  longest  imaginable  road  to  unity. 
In  spite  of  great  improvement  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  which  even 
the  fantastic  character  is  wearing  off,  at  least  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  country,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  any  broad  excellence.  It  is 
in  city  architecture  that  we  fail  most.  The  good  effect  of  this  de- 
pends much  less  on  the  quality  of  design  of  its  individual  buildings 
than  on  the  breadth,  harmony,  and  repose,  the  continuity  of  surface 
and  sweep  of  line,  that  are  got  by  their  association.  Of  these  best 
qualities  our  recent  building  shows  hardly  a  trace.  Our  street 
frontages  are  sliced  up  into  pitifully  narrow  lots.  Every  man  builds 
to  suit  himself  alone,  and  the  houses,  to  use  the  slang  of  the  French 
studios,  are  all  swearing  at  each  other.  Their  tumultuous  architecture, 
as  a  whole,  has  scarcely  more  artistic  effect  than  the  strings  of  cabs, 
carts,  wagons,  and  horse-cars  that  struggle  through  them.  If  we  walk 
through  the  new  streets  of  one  of  our  wealthy  cities — Boston,  for 
instance — we  see  handsome  fagades,  rich  and  often  elegant  in  detail, 
and  even  in  general  design,  and  we  think  our  building  has  improved 
wonderfully  in  a  generation.  Perhaps  we  compare  it  complacently 
with  t!ie  street  architecture  of  a  dull  city  like  London.  But  we  cast 
our  eyes  down  the  length  of  the  street,  and  the  impression  is  gone ; 
the  elbowing  facades,  discordant  lines,  and  broken  colors  pervert  the 
whole  effect  not  only  to  confusion,  but  to  absolute  meanness.  We 
could  sigh  for  the  broad  surfaces  and  swinging  lines  which  excuse 
the  paltry  monotony  of  Regent  Street  and  its  Quadrant,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  splendid  vistas  of  the  avenues  of  Paris.  Really  the 
best  ensembles  are  in  those  older  streets  where  building  contractors 
have  built  whole  blocks  in  uniform — poverty-stricken  in  design,  but 
borrowing  breadth  and  the  dignity  of  repose  from  their  union.  So 
a  well-drilled  regiment  of  even  shabbily  uniformed  soldiers  will  make 
a  better  show  on  parade  than  a  crowd  of  gentlemen  in  fancy  dresses — 
and  our  streets  are  always  on  parade. 

Though  the  architecture  of  a  city  is  more  important  than  that  of 
its  buildings,  yet  among  us  there  is  no  one  to  look  out  for  it.  If 
there  were  even  a  pervading  style  in  the  work  of  our  architects,  the 
general  effect  would  in  some  degree  take  care  of  itself.  The  fault 
of  this  lies  with  the  architects  themselves,  as  I  have  said  of  another 
14 
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fault,  for  it  is  they  that  set  the  mode.  They  give  their  clients,  sub- 
stantially, what  they  please,  and  the  clients  accept  it.  If  they  had 
any  positive  convictions  in  respect  to  style,  these  might  lead  to 
steadfastness,  and  that,  in  the  end,  to  agreement.  But  for  convic- 
tion we  have  whim  ;  and  so,  for  style  we  have  fashion.  Within  one 
human  life  we  have  had  the  pseudo-classical  fashion,  the  Downing 
fashion,  the  Victorian  fashion,  the  French  fashion,  the  Queen  Anne 
fashion,  and  now  we  have  two  or  three  fashions  at  once.  A  dyspep- 
tic hunger  for  novelty  has  taken  hold  of  us. 

There  are  those  who  argue  seriously  that  uniformity  of  style 
would  bring  in  a  tiresome  monotony.  This  is  like  arguing  that  the 
English  language  is  monotonous  because  we  have  to  talk  and  write 
it  constantly.  It  is  sameness  of  thought  that  breeds  monotony,  not 
persistence  of  language.  A  Gothic  town  is  not  monotonous.  No 
one  would  be  comforted  by  introducing  the  Bourse  and  the  Made- 
leine of  Paris  among  the  picturesque  Renaissance  of  Nuremberg; 
nor  would  a  sprinkling  of  Victorian  architecture  improve  Parisian 
streets.  We  all  recognize  the  excellence  of  a  well-sustained  type  of 
architecture  when  we  see  it  embodied  in  a  foreign  city — we  admire  it 
and  honor  it.  But  when  we  get  to  our  own  work  we  are  at  sixes  and 
sevens.     We  forget  our  debt  to  our  community  and  to  each  other. 

In  this  unstable  condition  of  things  the  influence  of  single  men 
of  unusual  force  or  attainment  goes  for  much,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  dissociate  the  influence  of  the  individual  from  that  of  the  circum- 
stances which  determine  his  own  bent.  A  number  of  years  ago, 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt  returned  to  New  York  after  a  long  profes- 
sional schooling  in  Paris.  His  study  in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
and  in  the  office  of  M.  Lefuel,  who  had  succeeded  Visconti  as  archi- 
tect of  the  new  Louvre,  gave  him  an  advantage  over  his  fellow- 
architects;  the  vigor  and  quality  of  his  professional  work,  as  well  as 
its  novelty,  attracted  attention  at  once,  and  drew  to  him  as  pupils  a 
number  of  aspiring  young  men,  the  best  of  material  for  the  making 
of  architects.  This  group  furnished  an  unusual  proportion  of  the 
men  who  have  since  taken  the  lead  in  their  profession.  His  influ- 
ence and  theirs  gave,  I  think,  the  main  impulse  to  the  French  move- 
ment of  which  I  have  spoken.  Since  then  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  late  Mr.  H.  H.  Richardson  has  drawn  many  of  the  strongest 
of  our  young  men  after  him  into  the  practice  of  a  form  of  Roman- 
esque. Whether  its  example  would  have  had  its  full  effect  without 
the  attractive  novelty  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  embodied,  we  may 
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doubt.  It  is,  unfortunately,  easier  to  attract  a  following  by  a  fashion 
than  by  an  excellence.  Yet  the  real  value  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
example  lay  not  in  the  style  he  chose,  but  in  the  use  he  made  of 
it ;  and  the  thing  which  commended  the  style  to  him  was  doubtless 
its  adaptability  to  the  qualities  of  design  at  which  he  aimed. 
Though  the  power  of  the  man  is  incommunicable,  the  qualities  of 
breadth,  subordination,  simplicity,  and  repose  which  he  put  into  his 
work  have  made  themselves  felt,  and  can  be  reproduced  by  his  fol- 
lowers in  their  degree.  His  style  can  be  copied,  and  it  must  be 
greatly  perverted  from  his  use  of  it  before  these  embodied  virtues  of 
his  can  be  eliminated  from  it.  Wherever  it  prevails  it  extinguishes 
the  fantastic  as  a  rising  tide  puts  out  fire.  Mr.  Richardson's  career 
is  in  itself  an  invaluable  example  of  conviction  and  steadfastness,  of 
an  unflagging  effort  to  express  certain  high  qualities  of  design,  which 
we  have  for  the  most  part  neglected,  in  a  language  which  he  per- 
sisted in  mastering,  and  which  he  never  changed  after  he  had  found 
it.  Many,  whom  his  conviction  has  not  reached,  make  haste  to  imi- 
tate his  manner.  The  drawback  is  that  this  new  departure,  like  the 
rest,  comes  as  a  fashion ;  the  inevitable  question  is  :  When  will  it  go 
as  a  fashion,  and  what  will  take  its  place  ? 

We  have  gained  a  good  deal  in  the  last  generation.  We  have 
done  much  work  that  is  respectable,  and  some  that  is  excellent ;  but 
the  interval  between  our  best  work  and  our  ordinary  is  abnormal — 
our  average  is  far  below  that  of  other  great  nations.  Will  our  pres- 
ent disjointed  efforts  lift  us  much  higher?  Our  architectural  forms, 
our  means  of  expression,  do  not  improve  and  become  more  pliant  in 
our  hands,  as  they  should ;  they  simply  change.  Here  is  no  ques- 
tion of  a  national  architecture — a  thing  for  which  many  people  have 
sighed.  If  we  ever  get  any  architecture  that  is  consistent  and  last- 
ing, it  will  be  national  enough  for  the  wants  of  those  who  like  to  set 
their  pride  of  country  on  so  small  a  pedestal  as  mere  national  pecu- 
liarities. But  it  is  more  important  that  it  be  good  ;  and  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  unity  and  steadfastness  without  which  no  nation 
ever  attained  excellence  ?  Shall  we  have  to  write  of  our  architec- 
ture as  Jacob  said  of  Reuben,  "  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not 
excel?" 

W.  P.  P.  Longfellow. 
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III. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  dramas  will,  with  little  adaptation, 
apply  to  the  novels ;  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  it  scarcely  seems 
worth  while  to  speak  of  them  separately  at  all.  There  is  the  same 
inflation  of  proportions,  the  same  displacement  of  moral  centre,  the 
same  motley  choice  of  heroes  and  villains,  the  same  diseased  love  of 
antithesis,  the  same  tendency  to  insist  that  his  nightmares  are  reality ; 
we  shall  have  occasion,  therefore,  to  add  but  very  little  to  what  we 
have  already  said. ' 

One  of  the  series,  Le  dernier  Jour  d'un  CondamnS,  a  "  powerful 
work  of  poetic  psychology,"  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  narrative. 
It  was  a  plea  for  the  abolition  of  the  pain  of  death,  the  beginning 
of  an  advocacy  which  lasted  as  long  as  the  poet's  life,  and,  pursued 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  was  gradually  merged  in  an  unreason- 
ing humanitarianism,  where  the  moral  sense  and  sympathies  were 
perverted  to  hopeless  confusion.  Already,  in  1834,  a  second  work 
of  similar  tendency,  Claude  Gueux,  was  issued,  the  "palpitating 
narrative  of  an  excusable  assassination,  a  frequent  enough  case 
where  the  victim  is  less  interesting  than  the  criminal."  We  borrow 
these  words  from  one  of  the  poet's  "  inspired  "  biographers.*  They 
might  have  been  from  the  poet  himself,  who  has  given  us,  both  in 
drama  and  novels,  an  almost  endless  array  of  interesting  criminals. 
It  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  humanitarianism  had  any- 
thing to  do  originally  with  the  composition  of  the  Dernier  Jour.  The 
early  editions,  between  1829  and  1832,  were  preceded  by  a  simple 
preface,  in  which  the  reader  was  allowed  his  choice  between  two 
assignable  causes  for  the  romance  ;  either  the  writer  had  access  to 
papers  chronicling  the  sensations  of  some  condemned  wretch  (we  all 
know  such  papers  well  enough  in  the  English  literature  of  the  period), 
or  his  work  was  simply  an  exercise  of  insight  "  in  the  interest  of  art." 
Toward  1832,  however,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  much  occupied 
with  the  question  of  capital  punishment,  and  then  appeared  a  new 
edition,  with  a  preface  long  as  a  pamphlet,  claiming,  in  the  most 
sonorous  language,  the  most  serious  intentions  for  his  "plaidoirie." 

Other    romances   of    those   early   years,   Bug-Jargal  and   Han 

*  Barbou.      Victor  Hugo  et  son  Temps,  p.  312. 
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d'Islande,  are  merely  the  crude  fancies  of  a  boy,  without  knowledge 
of  the  world  or  of  men.  In  their  undaunted  evolution  of  everything 
necessary  for  the  story  from  the  unaided  consciousness  of  the 
writer,  in  their  excesses,  their  nightmare  creations,  and  in  their  joy  in 
rhetoric  pure  and  simple,  they  have  a  certain  value  as  showing  ten- 
dency. In  U  Homme  qui  Rit  and  Quatrevingt-treize  we  are  shown  what 
such  a  tendency,  after  many  years  of  indulgence,  may  produce.  They, 
however,  had  the  advantage  of  the  author's  vogue  as  a  political 
martyr,  and  did  more  for  his  reputation  among  uneducated  French- 
men than  the  best  work  of  his  best  years  had  ever  accomplished. 

In  1 83 1  was  published  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  a  work  which  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  honest  pleasure  to  the  world.  It  is  written 
with  the  happy  swing  of  youth,  it  is  full  of  picturesque  descriptions, 
it  is  a  mine  of  the  sort  of  erudition  possible  at  that  day  with  regard 
to  mediaeval  Paris,  and  it  has  qualities  as  a  story  of  the  romantic 
school.  The  only  characters  with  any  resemblance  to  life  in  them 
are  the  minor  ones  of  Gringoire  and  Phoebus,  and  there  is  exceed- 
ingly little  in  either. 

The  story  of  stories,  however,  of  Victor  Hugo  is  incontestably 
Les  Mistrables.  We  may  confess  to  something  such  a  weakness  for 
it  as  Thackeray  had  for  Monte-Cristo.  It  is  hardly  so  wholesome 
reading  as  the  marvel  of  Dumas'  creation,  but  still  it  is  a  very  good 
book  when  one  wants  to  get  out  of  the  world  into  an  atmosphere  of 
romance.  At  such  times  it  is  a  comfort  to  be  told  of  such  goodness 
as  that  of  Bishop  Myriel — you  do  not  care  for  the  fact  that  he  is 
only  the  product  of  two  antitheses,  humility  with  grandeur,  and 
Victor  Hugo's  conception  of  what  a  priest  ought  to  be  as  against  all 
that  he  is  not — you  are  content  to  wonder  at  him,  and  to  follow  the 
story  of  the  relations  to  society  of  other  antitheses,  christened  Jean 
Valjean,  Fantine,  and  the  like.  The  narration  has  about  it  an  in- 
credible force,  which  imparts  to  it  even  an  air  of  conviction.  There 
are  moments  when  you  are  tempted  by  some  touch  of  observation 
of  nature  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  mighty  dream.  A  minor 
character,  a  corner  of  Paris,  a  trait  of  manners,  is  sketched  in  a  few 
simple  words  that  give  an  air  of  truth  to  a  whole  page.  In  point 
of  fact,  these  minor  characters  produce  illusion  only  in  the  first  rough 
sketch  of  them.  As  soon  as  they  open  their  mouths  you  see  they 
are  but  puppets,  for  even  Tholomyes  chez  Bombarda,  or  Grantaire, 
drunk  at  the  Cafe  Musain,  talk  to  revellers  of  incredible  patience  in 
a  way  that  would  have  left  Eviradnus  or  Charles  V.  breathless.    Yet 
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we  fancy  that,  after  all,  there  are  few  people  who,  for  once  in  a  way, 
will  not  enjoy  Les  Mise'rables  in  spite  of  all  its  faults,  perhaps  even 
a  little  also  by  reason  of  some  of  them.  Its  five  volumes  constitute 
such  a  formidable  mass,  and  represent  the  romancer  in  Victor  Hugo 
so  completely,  that  they  leave  us  nothing  to  say  about  its  successor, 
Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer. 

There  were  published,  in  1834,  two  volumes  of  Litterature  et 
Philosophie  Melees,  consisting  of  two  parts  ?  a  journal  of  ideas,  opin- 
ions, and  reading  of  a  young  Jacobite  of  18 19,  and  a  similar  journal 
of  a  revolutionist  of  1830.  The  first  part  pretended  to  give  arti- 
cles written,  chiefly  for  the  Conservateur  litter  aire,  when  the  author 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  all  entire  and  absolutely  unchanged  from 
their  original  form',  giving  to  those  wishing  to  study  the  poet's  de- 
velopment a  faithful  picture  of  his  royalist  "  salad-days."  The  sec- 
ond part  gave  the  opinions  of  a  full-blown  liberal.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  in  two  volumes  of  Victor  Hugo  there  are  many  good  things 
well  said,  though  the  value  of  the  essays  is  rather  in  their  form  than 
in  their  substance.  They  are  still  literary  green  fruit,  and  such 
value  as  they  might  have  had  would  have  been  as  documents  for 
the  possible  student  of  the  poet's  development,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  not.  In  spite  of  the  express  declaration  to  the 
contrary,  the  early  articles  have  been  tampered  with  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  They  are  neither  given  entire,  nor  as  they  were  origi- 
nally written.  To  make  them  accord  with  the  poet's  later  taste  or 
interest,  they  have  been  docked  or  added  to ;  early  judgments  have 
been  suppressed  or  distorted.  The  author's  vanity  made  him  cover, 
as  a  wet  pasture  with  mushrooms,  the  simple  style  of  his  youth  with 
a  profusion  of  antithetical  embellishments,  and  his  liberalism  of 
1834  was  of  a  sort  that  made  it  seem  necessary  to  him  to  falsify  the 
record  of  his  earlier  opinions.  This  fact  has  been  established  by  two 
critics,  independently  of  one  another,  who  took  the  pains  to  compare 
the  soi-disant  youthful  articles  with  the  originals  in  the  forgotten  and 
very  rare  Conservateur  littiraire* 

Afterward,  in  1875,  Victor  Hugo  published  a  volume  of  Actes  et 
Paroles,  purporting  to  be  the  record  of  his  political  life  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  and  in  the  two  Assemblies,  constituent  and  legislative. 
This  volume  also  fails  in  purpose,  for  the  same  reason  as  the  two  just 
spoken  of.     It  shows  how  much  mendacity  may  go  along  with  the 

*  Gustave  Planche,  in  his  Nouveaux  Portraits  litt<!raire,  Vol.  I.,  and  Ed.  Bire  in  Victor 
Hugo  avant  1830. 
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loftiest  pretensions.     Its  authority  as  to  what  Victor  Hugo  really 
did  say  or  do  in  any  given  situation  is  absolutely  null. 

IV. 

These  last  two  works  lead  us  to  look  more  nearly  at  the  character 
of  the  man.  The  effort  to  judge  the  art  of  the  poet  by  the  light  of 
his  life  is  very  often  misleading,  and  results  generally  in  nothing 
but  a  confusion  of  antitheses.  Still,  rightly  viewed,  the  man  is  the 
key  to  much  that  is  in  the  work,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
work,  sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  not,  reveals  much  of  its 
maker.  For  example,  the  enormous,  the  unbounded,  self-conceit 
of  Victor  Hugo  is  evident  in  the  most  casual  reading  of  his  books. 
He  is  continually  comparing  himself  with  the  greatest  names  in 
literature  ;  he  gives  you  to  understand  that  he  is,  in  the  world  of 
modern  thought,  what  Napoleon  was  in  the  world  of  action.  The 
instances  of  this  ludicrous  self-appreciation,  to  be  found  in  every 
volume  he  ever  wrote,  are  too  numerous  to  be  cited.  He  can 
scarcely  write  a  serenade  to  a  young  lady  without  intimating  to  her 
that  she  is  fortunate  in  being  celebrated  by  such  a  poet. 

Let  us  be  candid  and  allow  that  here,  at  least,  he  might  plead 
the  example  of  Ronsard,  and  that  in  1830  poets  in  general  were  given 
to  thinking  themselves  of  finer  clay  than  the  rest  of  mankind. 
But  in  Victor  Hugo  the  grace  that  should  supplement  this  aristo- 
cratic view  is  entirely  wanting,  and  his  sense  of  superiority  is  so 
little  disguised  that  it  becomes  an  offence  to  humbler  mortals.  Worse 
than  that,  it  corrodes  his  own  heart.  In  the  Voix  interieures,  for  in- 
stance, he  has  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Charles  X.,  where,  after  for 
some  time  alternately  celebrating  the  misfortunes  of  the  king  and 
his  own  virtues,  he  quits  his  royal  subject  altogether  in  order  to 
preach  in  his  own  name  the  duties  of  poets  and  the  office  of  poet- 
ry. The  same  volume  affords  a  yet  stronger  example,  in  the  poem 
on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Eugene,  in  which  he  suddenly  turns 
from  the  remembrance  of  their  youth  in  common  to  the  thought 
of  his  own  solitary  greatness,  and  straightway,  during  several  stanzas, 
there  is  no  longer  question  of  his  brother,  but  only  a  good  deal  of 
sufficiently  undisguised  self-laudation.  A  tone  of  falsity  is  thus  given 
to  the  whole  poem,  as,  indeed,  to  nearly  all  the  poems  commemorat- 
ing lost  friends,  where  there  is  plenty  of  talk  about  angels  and  flow- 
ers, plenty  of  elaborately  fine  thoughts,  but  almost  never  a  trace  of 
genuine  feeling.     Is  it,  then,  too  much  to  say  that  the  defect  we 
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have  noted  in  the  dramas — the  inability  of  the  personage  ever  to 
rise  to  a  heat  of  passion  such  that  they  could  not  stop  willingly  to 
shape  an  epigram  or  a  pretty  conceit — is  the  direct  outcome  of  a 
corresponding  defect  in  the  author's  own  character  ? 

If  there  were  any  doubt  in  the  matter  there  would  still  be  the 
record  of  the  poet's  life  to  enlighten  us.  Biographers  are  not  want-, 
ing.  There  are,  first,  the  particulars  of  his  youth,  communicated  by 
Victor  Hugo  to  Sainte  Beuve,  and  published  finally  in  the  Portraits 
Contemporains  ;  then  there  is  Victor  Hugo  racontS  par  un  Te'moin  de 
sa  Vie,  from  his  infancy  to  1841,  nominally  by  his  wife,  but  included  in 
the  Edition  definitive  of  the  poet's  works.  After  these  come  Asseline's 
Victor  Hugo  intime,  Challamel's  Souvenirs  d  'un  Hugoldtre,  and  Bar- 
bou's  Victor  Hugo,  Histoire  complete,  and  Victor  Hugo  et  son  Temps. 
But  all  these,  more  or  less  directly  inspired  by  the  poet  himself,  have 
quite  as  much  need  of  being  controlled  as  the  Litte'rature  et  Philoso- 
phic Various  means  exist  of  sifting  the  true  from  the  false;  curi- 
ous things  may  be  learned  by  comparing  Victor  Hugo  with  himself. 
For  instance,  in  1875,  in  the  introduction  to  Actes  et  Paroles,  he 
recounts  that  he  and  his  brothers  had  for  their  tutor  an  aged  priest, 
"  still  trembling  from  '93,"  who  taught  them  much  Latin,  a  little 
Greek,  and  no  history.  He  was  called  the  Abb£  de  la  Riviere. 
Then  follows  an  attack  on  clerical  education,  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Victor  Hugo,  with  the  principles  he  then  professed. 
Note,  however,  the  private  instruction  and  the  noble  particle  to  the 
abbess  name.  We  may  find  further  on  something  to  illustrate  that. 
In  Victor  Hugo  raconte  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  little  day-school 
in  the  Rue  Saint-Jacques,  kept  by  a  worthy  man  and  his  wife,  named 
Lariviere,  chiefly  for  the  sons  of  workmen.  There  Victor  and  his 
brothers  were  sent.  The  man  had,  it  is  true,  been  a  priest  before 
the  revolution,  and  married  to  save  his  head  ;  at  least,  that  is  the 
way  the  poet  told  it  in  1841. 

The  curious  book  of  M.  Edmond  Bire\  Victor  Hugo  avant  1830,  is, 
however,  the  document  that  is  absolutely  necessary  for  any  one  who 
cares  to  get  at  the  real  biography  of  the  chief  of  romanticism.  Alas 
for  hero  worship  !  the  glories  of  the  official  revelations  come  out  badly 
tarnished  from  M.  Bird's  examination.  We  find  there  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  vagaries  of  the  poet's  imagination  with 
regard  to  himself  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  statements  in 
the  Actes  et  Paroles  and  Litte'rature  et  Philosophic.  As  M.  Bird's 
book  may  not  be  readily  accessible,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  borrow- 
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ing  from  it  a  few  facts  that  may  tend  to  justify  what  we  have  al- 
ready said. 

The  care  with  which  the  poet  invented  and  entertained  a  legend 
about  himself,  always  to  his  own  aggrandizement,  shows  that  he 
added  the  talent  of  a  Barnum  to  all  his  others.  This  had  a  curi- 
ous effect  against  the  background  of  the  immensities,  and  the  apos- 
tleship  of  freedom  and  humanity.  One  wonders  why  the  poet,  in 
his  emancipation  from  prejudices,  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  filch  the  genealogy  of  a  very  noble  family  of  the  name  of  Hugo, 
to  which  he  bore  no  relation  whatever,  at  the  cost  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  honest  carpenter,  his  grandfather,  and  of  various  uncles 
and  aunts,  equally  honest,  but  of  positions  occasionally  even  more 
humble  !  We  can  understand  why  a  man  who  intended  to  pose  as  a 
republican  should  choose  to  forget  that  he  had  once  been  recipient 
of  a  royal  pension,  but  was  it  necessary  to  add  mendacity  to  ingra- 
titude, and  accuse  Louis  XVIII.  of  misconceiving  General  Hugo's 
services  to  the  extent  of  relieving  him  of  command,  when,  in  point 
of  fact — the  memoirs  of  General  Hugo  are  the  witness — the  king 
did  exactly  the  opposite,  and  confirmed  him  in  the  honors  he  had 
won  under  Napoleon?  We  can  understand  that  Victor  Hugo 
should  suffer  in  vanity  when  a  play  he  produced  after  Cromwell, 
Amy  Robsart,  adapted  from  Scott's  romance,  failed  conspicuously, 
but  what  can  one  think  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  he  allowed 
Paris  to  believe  that  the  luckless  drama  was  written  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  at  that  time  a  lad  of  eighteen  ?  The  greater  part  of  his 
fables,  like  that  of  the  enfant  sublime,  merely  ministered  to  his  own 
vanity — though  in  this  case  Chateaubriand  thought  the  use  of  his 
name  an  unwarrantable  liberty — but  occasionally,  as  when,  after  the 
death  of  the  author,  he  asserted,  more  than  once,  that  M.  de  Neuf- 
chateau's  *  preface  to  Gil  Bias  was  written  by  himself  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  he  reveals  a  moral  obliquity  that  may  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  eccentricities  of  his  drama.  It  is  of  lesser  account  that  he 
antedated  many  of  his  earlier  pieces  in  their  later  editions,  in  order 
that  his  political  opinions  of  those  days  might  seem  of  less  conse- 
quence to  his  liberal  friends  and  followers  ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  his  publishers,  with  regard  to  one, 
at  least,  of  his  books,  for  the  manufacture  of  several  editions  out 
of  one,  by  change  in  titles,  or  that  after  1840  he  published  the  Ori- 
entates with  two  prefaces,  one  dated  January,  1829,  preface  to  the 

*  Francis  de  Neufchateau  was  the  creator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
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first  edition,  and  the  other,  preface  to  the  fourteenth  edition,  Febru- 
ary of  the  same  year  (when,  in  fact,  in  March,  1830,  the  book  was 
really  at  its  sixth  edition!),  that,  again,  is  unpleasant. 

Nearly  all  these  unjustifiable  deeds,  even  to  most  of  his  meanest 
actions,  had  this  in  common,  that  they  were  done  in  the  interest 
of  a  boundless  self-conceit  and  egotism.  His  self-worship  ordina- 
rily injured  him  rather  than  others.  As  a  liar  he  was  modest  com- 
pared with  Voltaire ;  as  a  charlatan  he  was  not,  like  Rousseau,  des- 
picable ;  but  his  shortcomings  were,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken, 
more  prejudicial  to  the  quality  of  his  work  than  were  theirs.  As  a 
general  fact,  a  poet  may  be  guilty  of  a  great  degree  of  moral  ob- 
liquity, or  of  courses  seriously  evil,  without  detriment  to  the  exercise 
of  his  genius.  There  are  failings  and  failings,  however,  and  among 
them  all  there  is  one,  precisely  that  of  self-worship,  which  seems  to 
us  sure  to  injure  the  perfection,  to  take  off  the  bloom,  as  it  were,  of 
any  pretension  of  universal  tenderness  and  sympathy.  Where  the 
fault  is  less  exaggerated  than  in  Victor  Hugo,  who  often  cannot 
finish  even  a  lyric  of  love  without  stopping  to  make  a  genuflexion 
before  his  own  image,  it  imparts  a  false  ring  to  harmonies  otherwise 
pleasing,  but  in  this  case,  where  it  is  undeniable,  flagrant,  and  flaunt- 
ing, the  most  sonorous  words,  the  finest  sentiments,  may  be  heaped 
together  in  thousands  of  well-turned  verses,  and  the  impression  left, 
after  all,  will  be  one  of  emptiness.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  dust 
is  left  to  gather  even  on  the  volumes  containing  his  finest  poems. 
Critics  find  it  easier  to  allow  that  Victor  Hugo  was  the  greatest  arti- 
ficer in  rhymes  and  metres,  the  greatest  rhetorician  in  verse  of  this 
century,  than  to  read  him. 

There  is,  however,  another  cause  for  the  neglect  in  which  the 
works  of  Victor  Hugo  are  left — a  cause  with  which  he  cannot  be 
reproached,  and  which  attaches  equally  to  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged.  In  opening  these  volumes  we  find  that  their  erudition, 
their  ideals,  their  reasoning,  are  no  longer  ours.  Matthew  Arnold 
somewhere  said  of  Byron  that  his  fault,  and  that  of  his  time,  was 
that  he  did  not  know  enough  ;  meaning,  we  suppose,  that  his  informa- 
tion, with  regard  to  subjects  on  which  he  wrote,  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  his  representation  of  them  of  lasting  value.  This  would  be  true, 
to  a  yet  greater  extent,  of  Victor  Hugo.  In  his  Orientates,  his  pic- 
tures of  any  past  time,  or  foreign  people — due  account  being  made  of 
the  poet's  aims — we  must  reproach  him  with  not  knowing  enough, 
and  not  knowing  rightly.  It  is  true,  he  is  forever  laying  claim  to  the 
most  rigorous  historical  accuracy.     The  description  of  the  decadence 
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of  Rome  {Legende  des  Slides)  contains  not  a  detail  that  may  not  be 
verified ;  the  expenses  of  the  queen's  establishment,  cited  in  Ruy  Bias, 
to  the  uttermost  figure,  are,  equally  with  the  armorial  bearings,  of  scru- 
pulous exactitude.  You  see  how  far  his  conscience  reaches  ;  its  pains 
are  given  entirely  to  the  bric-a-brac  of  his  pieces  ;  if  the  costumes  be 
copies,  the  figures  that  stalk  about  in  them  are  absolutely  fantastic. 

A  word,  by  the  way,  as  to  this  accuracy.  In  his  travels  on  the 
Rhine,  the  poet  gives  a  formidable  list  of  ruined  castles,  with  the 
dates  of  their  foundation  and  the  names  of  their  builders — a  proof 
at  once  of  erudition  and  of  memory,  as  he  boasts,  in  his  preface,  that 
his  notes  are  given  just  as  they  were  written  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
tramp,  in  the  village  inns,  without  the  aid  of  books.  Let  the  boast 
pass.  There  is  scarcely  a  castle  in  the  list  about  which  he  has  not 
made  some  blunder.  For  any  one  who  cares  to  examine  further,  in- 
stances of  similar  looseness  of  statement  abound.  For  us  they  serve 
simply  to  demonstrate  that  the  lyric  poet  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
of  what  is  justly  required  of  the  historian.  This  sort  of  superficial 
erudition,  busying  itself  solely  with  picturesque  details,  and  leaving 
the  men  and  women  of  history  to  be  revived  according  to  the  whim 
of  the  poet's  imagination,  results  in  nothing  but  sham  Mussulmans, 
sham  knights-errant,  a  sham  Lucrezia,  a  sham  Mary  Tudor,  and  so 
on — creatures  that  our  generation  cannot  help  regarding  with  more 
curiosity  than  respect.  The  entire  romantic  machinery,  mediaeval,  re- 
naissance, Oriental,  or  Spanish,  as  it  was  used  fifty  years  ago,  appears 
to  us  as  antiquated  as  the  Castle  of  Otranto.  Its  most  considerable 
outgrowth,  the  Gothic  revival,  in  the  light  of  which  the  monuments 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  only  preserved  but  restored,  has  passed 
away,  and  we  look  at  its  work — well,  not  with  entire  approval. 

In  short,  the  great  intellectual  movement  which  gave  the  roman- 
tic school  to  the  world  has  done  what  it  could,  and  must  make  way 
for  something  else.  We  scarcely  credit  M.  Zola  when  he  exalts  him- 
self as  the  representative  of  the  literary  life  of  the  future,  but  we 
agree  with  him  that  romanticism  is  dead,  and  that  it  had  in  it  from 
the  beginning  the  seeds  of  premature  decay.  It  was,  as  we  have 
said  before,  essentially  a  period  of  transition ;  it  had  the  force  to 
change,  but  not  to  produce  the  finished  type.  It  was  like  those  mag- 
nificent churches  of  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Abbe  Suger  was  accomplishing  his  revolution  at  Saint-Denis ;  fine 
as  they  are,  they  are  weighted  by  the  traditions  of  the  style  they  left 
behind  them,  and  they  reveal  but  imperfect  notions  of  anything 
which  could  take  its  place.  JOHN  SAFFORD  FlSKE. 
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At  the  foot  of  Box  Hill,  in  one  of  the  lovely  valleys  of  the  Sur- 
rey downs,  a  cottage  stands,  half  hidden  by  encircling  trees.  A  little 
space  of  flowers  spreads  before  it,  an  old  yew  hedge  screens  the 
garden  from  curious  passing  eyes.  Within,  for  the  privileged  who 
pass  the  gate,  an  apple-bordered  walk  leads  up  the  slope  to  a  terrace 
underneath  some  hanging  woods,  where  Mr.  Meredith  has  built  him- 
self a  study.  Here,  toward  sunset,  the  fortunate  may  meet  Mr.  Mere- 
dith himself  coming  down  between  the  apple-trees.  He  is  service- 
ably  shod,  he  usually  carries  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand,  the  head — 
iron-gray  now — is  held  erect,  the  eyes  kindle  to  light  beneath 
thoughtfully  knit  brows,  the  mouth,  for  those  who  know  him,  seems 
ever  ready  to  break  into  sonorous  speech.  He  has  come  down  pre- 
pared to  walk  and  talk.  These  walks  and  talks  are  among  the  great 
enjoyments  of  his  friends,  and  as  round  the  neighborhood  of  Rydal 
Water  in  an  older  generation,  so  round  the  neighborhood  of  Box 
Hill  now  must  hang  many  a  lasting  association  of  intellectual  pleas- 
ure. 

It  was  my  good-fortune  to  find  myself  in  his  company  on  the 
turf  back  of  Box  Hill  one  brilliant,  breezy  morning.  Our  eyes  tra- 
velled over  the  valley  where  park  woods,  russet  with  the  changing  leaf, 
clustered  beneath  the  box  and  juniper  of  surrounding  slopes,  and 
threw  into  vivid  contrast  the  yews  of  Norbury,  which  are  asserted  to 
have  held  their  place  for  upward  of  two  thousand  years.  West  of  the 
valley  the  greens  and  range  rolled  skyward,  bearing  a  tower  solitary 
upon  its  highest  point.  Southward,  the  Weald  of  Sussex  rolled  under 
light  October  mists  to  Brighton  downs,  and  legendary  glimpses  of 
the  sea.  And  while  we  mounted,  with  the  horizon  widening  beneath 
us,  we  spoke  of  the  share  the  intellect  has  had  in  human  develop- 
ment. Our  talk  was  of  the  nature  of  Socratic  dialogue,  slight  and 
tentative  remark  on  one  side  serving  only  to  mark  the  paragraphs 
of  full  discourse  upon  the  other.  Mr.  Meredith  held  the  intellect  to 
be  the  chief  endowment  of  man,  and  that  in  him  which  it  is  most 
worth  while  to  develop.  By  intellectual  courage,  he  said,  we  make 
progress.     Intellect  is  the  guide  of  the  spiritual  man.     Feeling  and 
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conduct  are  to  be  thought  of  as  subordinate  to  it.  Intellect  should 
be  our  aim.  It  can  be  developed  by  training.  The  morbid  and  sen- 
timental tendencies  in  the  ordinary  healthy  individual  can  be  cor- 
rected by  it.  Starting  wrongly,  a  man  can  be  brought  right  by  it. 
The  failure  of  many  eminent  men  in  old  age  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  habit  of  looking  at  life  sentimentally  rather  than  intellectually. 
Truth  seeks  truth  !  And  we  find  truth  by  the  understanding.  Let 
the  understanding  be  only  fervid  enough,  and  conduct  will  follow 
naturally.  When  we  consider  what  the  earth  is  and  what  we  are, 
whither  we  tend,  and  why,  we  perceive  that  reason  is,  and  must  be, 
the  supreme  guide  of  man.  Perceive  things  intellectually.  Keep 
the  mind  open  and  supple.  Then,  as  new  circumstances  arise,  man 
is  fit  to  deal  with  them,  and  to  discern  right  and  wrong. 

"  But  Socrates  " — and  I  ventured  here  to  quote  Professor  Clif- 
ford's "  Virtue  is  habit." 

"  Unquestionably  that  applies  to  the  moral  truths  already  con- 
quered. Virtue  is  the  habit  of  conforming  our  actions  to  truth,  once 
perceived.  But  in  the  life  of  every  man  and  nation  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances arise,  circumstances  which  are  outside  the  ordinary,  al- 
ready decided  laws.  It  is  by  the  intellect,  by  the  exercise  of  reason, 
that  we  can  alone  rightly  deal  with  these.  The  man  whose  intellect 
is  awake  will  conquer  new  domain  in  the  moral  world.  It  is  our  only 
means  of  spiritual  progress.  Habits  of  conduct,  though  excellent, 
are  insufficient.  They  guide  us  in  the  beaten  track ;  when  new  mat- 
ter presents  itself  they  are  evidently  unable  to  deal  with  it." 

I  wish  I  could  recall  the  vivacity,  the  keen  vigor,  the  wealth  of 
wit  and  illustration  with  which  he  sustained  his  theme.  As  we 
walked  along  a  stretch  of  turf  on  the  summit  of  Box  Hill,  with  the 
southern  landscape  lying  pearly  beneath  us,  and  a  south-east  wind 
boisterously  singing  through  the  reddening  woods  upon  the  hill,  he 
seemed  to  raise  our  spirits  to  corresponding  heights,  rough,  pure, 
and  keen,  where  footing  was  not  easy,  but  invigorating,  and  every 
breath  was  sharp  and  good  to  draw.  We  spoke  of  death.  He  said, 
"  It  should  be  disregarded.  Live  in  the  spirit.  Project  your  mind 
toward  the  minds  of  those  whose  presence  you  desire,  and  you  will 
then  live  with  them  in  absence  and  in  death.  Training  ourselves 
to  live  in  the  universal,  we  rise  above  the  individual."  The  noonday 
sun  gained  power  on  the  plain,  and  church  spires  glistened  between 
village  trees.  Thought  turned  naturally  also  to  books,  and  to  the 
public  they  address. 
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I  have  no  thought  of  offering  here  a  review  of  Mr.  Meredith's  work. 
But  in  connection  with  our  talk  the  thought  presented  itself  that 
there  might  be  interest  in  considering  how  far  the  perception  of  the 
need  for  intellectual  development,  which  furnished  the  text  of  the  talk 
upon  Box  Hill,  has  been  also  the  text  and  inspiration  of  the  philo- 
sophy which  we  find  in  his  books.  His  poetry  appeals  to  a  narrower 
public  than  his  prose.  We  will  therefore  speak  only  for  the  moment 
of  the  latter.  The  Shaving  of  Shagpat,  which  was  his  first  prose 
work,  appeared  in  1855.  Since  then  we  have  had  in  the  following 
order  Farina,  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  Evan  Harrington, 
Emilia  in  England — now  published  again,  under  the  title  of  Sandra 
Belloni — Rhoda  Fleming,  Vittoria,  Harry  Richmond,  Beauchamp 's 
Career,  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least  esteemed  by  his  admirers, 
Diana  of  the  Crossways.  That  is,  in  a  space  of  thirty  years,  eleven 
volumes  of  prose.  These,  though  published  now  each  in  one  volume, 
vary  in  length  as  well  as  in  other  qualities,  and  we  therefore  fall  into 
the  usual  rough  incorrectness  of  averages  when  we  say  that  each  may 
have  taken  nearly  three  years  to  produce.  But  the  general  fact  is 
not  incorrect,  that  they  have  been  produced  slowly,  with  much 
thought  on  the  writer's  part,  and  are  to  be  accepted  as  the  ripe  fruit 
of  his  mind.  "  I  have  brooded  over  them,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "  and 
the  thoughts  with  which  the  best  of  them  were  written  remain  with 
me  vivid  as  at  the  moment  of  production.  Such  thoughts  are  the 
keenest  part  of  spiritual  life.  Narrative  is  nothing.  It  is  the  mere 
vehicle  of  philosophy.  The  interest  is  in  the  idea  which  action 
serves  to  illustrate.  Without  action  the  mind  fails  in  grasping  the 
idea ;  therefore,  action  becomes  necessary,  but  the  understanding 
must  be  fixed  upon  what  lies  behind."  Let  me  say  here  that  in 
reproducing  what  Mr.  Meredith  has  at  various  times  said  to  me,  I  do 
but  reproduce  the  translation  of  his  speech,  as  it  has  passed  through 
my  mind.  A  verbal  memory  must  be  very  accurate  which  will  guar- 
antee the  exact  phrases  occurring  in  lengthened  conversations,  and 
the  alteration  of  a  word  or  two  may  sometimes  so  change  the  mean- 
ing which  was  in  the  speaker's  mind  that  I  must  guard  Mr.  Meredith 
from  being  held  responsible  for  a  possible  misconception  on  my  part 
or  failure  to  render  what  has  been  received. 

The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  Emilia,  Vittoria,  Beauchamp 's 
Career,  and  Diana  of  the  Crossways  are  the  books  of  which  the 
author  seems  most  willingly  to  speak.  He  expels  Farina  from  the 
new  edition,  and  though  there  is  fine  tragic  work  in   Rhoda  Fleming 
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and  comedy  in  the  Egoist,  though  some  of  his  admirers  esteem 
Harry  Richmond  as  a  triumph  of  romantic  adventure,  and  Evan 
Harrington  is  perhaps  the  book  which  a  reader  new  to  Mr. 
Meredith's  work  would  do  well  to  begin  with,  the  five  first-mentioned 
are  assuredly  those  which  illustrate  most  completely  the  richness, 
the  vigor,  and  originality  of  the  mind  in  which  they  were  conceived. 
It  can  surprise  no  attentive  reader  to  learn  that  the  thoughts  which 
accompanied  their  creation  are  still  vivid  as  in  the  day  that  the 
books  were  written.  Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  human  studies  the 
continuity  of  intention  in  them  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
variety  of  subject.  From  Richard  Feverel  to  Diana,  the  progress 
has  been  steadily  in  one  direction.  As  toward  a  star  shining  above 
earth's  common  lights,  Mr.  Meredith  has  kept  his  face  set  toward 
the  development  of  man's  understanding.  In  his  philosophy  brain 
stands  on  one  side  and  sensation  on  the  other.  "  Their  sense  is  with 
their  senses  all  mixed  in,"  he  says  of  women  in  one  of  his  earlier 
poems : 

"  Destroyed  by  subtleties  these  women  are. 
More  brain,  oh  Lord  !  more  brain  ;  or  we  shall  mar 
Utterly  this  fair  garden  we  might  win.  " 

In  the  moral  world  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fact,  there  is  only 
proportion,  and  the  maintenance  of  balance  demands  vitality.  No 
dead  hand  can  hold  the  scales.  For  this  reason,  as  creeds  stiffen  into 
forms,  they  must  become  after  a  time  insufficient,  and  in  an  age  which 
may,  both  by  its  fruition  and  decay,  be  fitly  called  the  autumn  of 
many  creeds,  the  development  of  the  understanding  has  become 
urgent.  We  all  recognize  this  in  a  general  way,  but  we  have  each  a 
secret  court  where,  under  the  ranks  of  vanity,  prejudice,  and  custom, 
invisible  flatterers  hover  round  us,  and  when  a  perception  of  truth 
orders  general  execution  among  those,  we  are  apt,  like  Nelson,  to  put 
a  blind  eye  to  the  telescope.  Mr.  Meredith  has  affixed  to  this  pro- 
cess the  name  of  sentimentalism.  "  A  happy  pastime,"  he  describes 
it,  "  and  an  important  science  to  the  timid,  the  idle,  and  the  heartless, 
but  a  damning  one  to  those  that  have  anything  to  forfeit."  He 
wages  war  against  it  in  many  forms.  The  words  quoted  are  from 
Richard  Feverel,  and  the  sentimentalist  in  that  book  fares  badly. 
By  the  time  Emilia  in  England  was  written  sentimentalism  had  dra- 
matized itself  still  further,  and  the  story  is  almost  a  study  of  simple 
fervor  on  the  one  side  and  the  "  Nice  Feelings  and  Fine  Shades  "  upon 
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the  other.  It  is  here  the  ordinary  feminine  development  which  is 
lashed  in  the  persons  of  the  Miss  Poles  and  their  elect.  In  Rhoda 
Fleming  we  have  the  two  young  men,  Algernon  and  Edward  Blan- 
cove.  Algernon,  the  mere  creature  of  sensation,  is  described  in  one 
of  his  phases  by  this  sentence  : 

"  Adolescents  who  have  the  taste  for  running  into  excesses  enjoy  the  breath  of. 
change  as  another  form  of  excitement  ;  change  is  a  sort  of  debauch  to  them. 
They  will  delight  infinitely  in  a  simple  country  round  of  existence — in  propriety 
and  church-going — in  the  sensation  of  feeling  innocent.  There  is  little  that  does 
not  enrapture  them  if  you  tie  them  down  to  nothing  and  let  them  try  all." 

Edward  was  "  in  reality  the  perilous  companion." 

"  He  had  a  fatally  serious  spirit,  and  one  of  some  strength.  What  he  gave 
himself  up  to  he  could  believe  to  be  correct  in  the  teeth  of  an  opposing  world 
until  he  tired  of  it,  when  he  sided  as  heartily  with  the  world  against  his  quondam 
self." 

These  two  act  as  the  Uncle  Hippias  and  the  Adrian  Harley  of 
Richard  Feverel  might  have  acted  in  similar  circumstances,  though 
the  final  repentance  of  Edward  Blancove  makes  it  perhaps  hardly 
fair  to  bracket  him  with  the  "  Wise  Youth."  The  sentimentalist 
dashed  with  the  cynic  appears  again  in  the  Cecil  Baskelett  of 
Beauchamp 's  Career,  in  the  person  of  the  Egoist  himself,  and  in 
the  frigid  Dacier  of  Diana.  His  last,  perhaps  his  best,  appearance 
in  the  sensuous  form  is  the  Sir  Lukin  Dunsterne  of  the  latter  book, 
who,  with  the  serenest  absence  of  conscience,  was  ever  ready  to 
believe  that  "there  was  something  not  entirely  right  going  on." 
The  individuals,  indeed,  do  not  resemble  each  other,  but  the  same 
enemy  is  exposed  and  attacked  in  their  persons.  Feminine  fol- 
lowers of  the  Miss  Poles  are  to  be  found  among  the  minor  charac- 
ters of  every  story.  The  figure  of  Mr.  Richmond  Roy,  in  Harry 
Richmond,  stands  alone  for  a  colossal  representation  of  sentimen- 
talism  which  takes  the  astounded  reader  so  by  storm  that,  after 
ranging  over  every  note  in  the  scale  from  farce  to  pathos,  after 
suffering  dim  misgivings  that  the  heroic  hero  is  being  missed,  after 
inclining  to  love  the  attractive  good-for-nothing,  and  to  bow  be- 
fore the  opening  of  a  genius  always  in  the  bud,  it  is  still  impossi- 
ble to  recall  the  bronze  statue  of  Prince  Albrecht  Wohlgemuth 
figuring  on  horseback  on  the  Bella  Vista,  without  an  inclination 
both  to  tears  and  laughter.  It  is  a  wonderful  creation,  in  which 
there  is  so  much  of  statue  and  so  much  of  man  that,  when  the  end 
comes  with  a  simple  "  I  am  broken,"  we  scarcely  know  if  it  is  man 
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or  the  image  of  him  that  has  disappeared.  He  is  literally  and  figura- 
tively shattered,  the  whole  deception  falls  to  pieces  under  our  eyes, 
yet  when  we  examine  the  fragments,  we  admit,  "  It  is  of  this  ma- 
terial that  we  are  made."  There  is  not  one  book  of  Mr.  Meredith's 
in  which  sentimentalism  goes  free.  The  class  described  in  Richard 
Feverel  as  "  seeking  to  enjoy  without  incurring  the  immense  debtor- 
ship  for  the  thing  done,"  is  the  same  that  Diana  despises  for 
"fiddling  harmonics  on  the  sensual  string."  Epigrams  might  be 
culled  in  dozens  from  his  pages  as  specimens  of  the  shafts  he  draws 
against  this  common  tendency,  but  they  are  only  as  straws  upon  the 
wind,  serving  to  show  a  general  direction.  There  is,  as  he  says  in 
description  of  his  latest  heroine,  a  broad  thought  significant  of  an 
attitude  of  mind  opposed  to  the  sentimental.  This  attitude  of  mind 
is  his.  The  problems  of  life  present  themselves  to  him  as  problems 
to  be  solved  intellectually,  and  the  reader  who  would  follow  him  at 
all  must  follow  him  with  the  intellect.  No  one  can  read  a  volume 
of  his  without  very  considerable  exercise  of  brain. 

The  natural  result  has  been  to  lay  him  open  to  two  charges.  It 
has  been  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  is  a  cynic ;  on  the  other,  that 
he  writes  over  the  heads  of  the  public,  and  is  unreadable.  With  re- 
gard to  the  first  accusation,  it  is  the  lot  of  every  one  who  wars  against 
sentimentalism,  especially  where  the  strokes  are  delivered  with  the 
Homeric  vigor  of  Mr.  Meredith's ;  but  it  is  altogether  unfounded. 
He  says  of  himself :  "  I  never  despair  of  humanity.  I  am  an  ardent 
lover  of  nature.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  I  should  be  a  cynic." 
The  business  of  the  novelist  who  aims  at  truth  is  to  illustrate  the 
variability  of  the  human  species.  He  must  take  men  and  women  as 
they  are,  not  by  any  means  all  commonplace,  but  with  human  liabil- 
ity to  error,  which  heroism  does  not  necessarily  eradicate.  The  best 
men  are  still  imperfect.  To  recognize  this  is  not  cynicism,  while  we 
perceive  that  the  imperfect  may  also  be  the  best.  Take  The  Ordeal 
of  Richard  Feverel,  and  consider  what  it  is  that  the  author  satirizes 
in  it.  Assuredly  not  nature  nor  humanity,  but  the  attempt  to  keep 
a  growing  creature  in  bonds  when  the  time  has  come  for  him  to  walk 
alone.  The  "  system  "  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel  is  typical  of  all  systems, 
profoundly  pondered,  instinct  with  the  spiritual  life  of  its  author, 
full  of  wise  and  elevated  maxims,  excellent,  necessary  even,  perhaps, 
in  moral  childhood,  but  ruinous  when  forced  upon  the  vigorous 
adult  mind.  In  the  struggle  between  Richard  and  the  system  one 
had  to  be  destroyed.  So  it  must  ever  be.  Richard  represents  the 
15 
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young  generation  fighting  with  what  is  dead  in  the  forms  of  those 
that  have  gone  before.  The  subject  has  a  classic  breadth.  Think 
of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  treated,  the  faith  in  the  future  which  that 
spirit  implies,  and  the  charge  of  cynicism  is  answered  at  once.  The 
cynic  has  no  sympathy  for  processes  of  nature.  He  is  described  in 
the  person  of  Adrian  Harley  : 

"  To  satisfy  his  appetites  without  rashly  staking  his  character  was  the  wise 
youth's  problem  for  life.  He  had  no  intimates  except  Gibbon  and  Horace,  and  the 
society  of  those  fine  aristocrats  of  literature  helped  him  to  accept  humanity  as  it 
had  been  and  was,  a  supreme  ironic  procession,  with  laughter  of  gods  in  the  back- 
ground. Why  not  laughter  of  mortals  too  ?  Adrian  had  his  laugh  in  his  comfort- 
able corner." 

Turn  from  this^to  the  description  of  Austin  Wentworth,  in  the 
same  book,  or  to  Tom  Bakewell  in  prison. 

"  There  lay  Tom  Hobnail.  Tom  !  A  bacon-munching,  reckless,  beer-swilling 
animal,  and  yet  a  man  !  a  dear,  brave,  human  heart,  notwithstanding,  capable  of 
devotion  and  unselfishness." 

Or  this  glimpse  of  Sir  Austin  Feverel  when,  at  the  end  of  certain 
boyish  adventures  which  form  the  first  act  of  the  drama,  Richard 
has  conquered  the  promptings  of  his  lower  nature  and  taken  the 
upright  course.  The  boy  has  gone  to  do  the  painful  right,  the  father 
waits  for  him,  and,  while  he  waits, 

"  The  solemn  gladness  of  his  heart  gave  Nature  a  tongue.  Through  the  deso- 
lation flying  overhead — the  wailing  of  the  Mother  of  Plenty  across  the  bare,  swept 
land — he  caught  intelligible  signs  of  the  beneficent  order  of  the  universe  from  a 
heart  newly  confirmed  in  its  grasp  of  the  principle  of  human  goodness,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  dear  child  who  had  just  left  him  ;  confirmed  in  its  belief  of  the  ulti- 
mate victory  of  good  within  us,  without  which  nature  has  neither  music  nor  mean- 
ing, and  is  rock,  stone,  tree,  and  nothing  more," 

Instances  will  multiply  in  the  mind  of  every  reader.  The  "  two 
poor,  true  women  jigging  on  their  wretched  hearts  to  calm  the  child  " 
in  the  midst  of  the  final  catastrophe,  and  the  whole  last  chapter  of 
Richard  Feverel,  are  among  them.  I  dwell  rather  specially  upon 
The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  but  only  because  it  happens  to  be 
the  first  of  this  series  of  books,  and  what  is  found  in  it  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed through  the  subsequent  work  of  the  author.  There  is  never 
anywhere  a  mockery  of  feeling.  What  Mr.  Meredith  thinks  of 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  such  jeering  is  shown  tolerably 
plainly  by  his  treatment  of  Cecil  Barkelett,  who  was,  he  tells  us, 

"  Gifted  with  the  art,  which  is  a  fine  and  a  precious  one,  of  priceless  value  in  so- 
ciety, and  not  wanting  a  benediction  upon  it  in  our  elegant  literature,  namely,  the 
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art  of  stripping  his  fellow-man,  and  so  posturing  him  as  to  make  every  movement 
of  the  comical  wretch  puppet-like,  constrained,  stiff,  and  foolish.  He  could  pre- 
sent you  heroical  actions  in  that  fashion." 

It  is  not  the  author's  fashion.  Emilia,  Vittoria,  Beauchamp's  Career, 
attest  his  reverence  for  the  heroic.  Satire  is  mixed  with  all  of  them, 
but  it  is  satire  of  the  affectations,  not  of  the  simplicities  of  feeling. 
Satire  of  that  kind  is  a  wholesome  salt,  not  always  pleasant  to  the  sen- 
sitive palate,  but  opposite  in  every  property  to  the  poison  of  cynicism. 
His  presentation  of  woman  is  a  subject  which  offers  itself  naturally 
here,  but  it  would  lead  too  far  for  the  limits  of  the  present  article. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  it  is  the  frankness  with  which  he  takes 
them  on  their  merits.  He  surrounds  them  with  no  halo,  he  wraps 
them  in  no  mystery,  but,  approaching  them  as  simply  as  he  ap- 
proaches man,  he  lays  the  strength  and  the  weakness  open  before 
us.     The  perceptive  quality  of  the  intellect  is  well  marked  here  : 

"  Alas  for  us,"  he  boldly  complains,  "  this,  our  awful  baggage  in  the  rear  of 
humanity,  these  women  who  have  not  moved  on  their  own  feet  one  step  since  the 
primal  mother  taught  them  to  suckle,  are  perpetually  pulling  us  backward  on  the 
march." 

The  embryonic  condition  of  their  reasoning  powers,  the  reliance 
on  the  senses,  which  long  process  of  evolution  has  made  almost  in- 
stinctive to  them,  are  facts  which  he  very  honestly  calls  on  them  to 
recognize  and  remedy.  He  entirely  refuses  the  doubtful  form  of 
homage  which  consists  in  putting  them  on  a  plane  other  than  that 
of  the  understanding,  but  no  living  writer  of  English  has  done  higher 
honor  to  the  qualities  which  they  possess.  The  friendship  of  Emma 
and  Tony,  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  is  one  among  many  instances. 
His  gallery  of  heroines  speak  for  themselves.  Lucy,  Emilia,  Rose, 
Jenny,  Diana,  Emma,  imperfect  every  one,  still  send  us  seeking  for 
comparison  to  Shakspere.  And  Ren£e,  graceful  Ren6e,  cannot,  for 
all  her  faultiness,  be  omitted. 

"  She  chattered  snatches  of  Venetian  caught  from  the  gondoliers;  she  was  like 
a  delicate  cup  of  crystal,  brimming  with  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  making  one 
of  them  drink  in  all  his  impressions  through  her.  Her  features  had  the  soft  irreg- 
ularities which  run  to  rarities  of  beauty,  as  the  ripple  rocks  the  light  ;  mouth,  eyes, 
brows,  nostrils,  and  bloomy  cheeks  .played  into  one  another  liquidly  ;  thought 
flew,  tongue  followed,  and  the  flash  of  meaning  quivered  over  them  like  night  light- 
ning. Or  oftener,  to  speak  truth,  tongue  flew,  thought  followed  :  her  age  was  but 
newly  seventeen,  and  she  was  French." 

Humanity   is  not  passing  as   an   ironic  procession  before  eyes 
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which  have  rested  comprehendingly  on  these  bright  figures.  The 
difficult  task  of  their  creator  has  been  to  show  that  feeling,  however 
sweet  and  good,  is  insufficient.  If  immeasurable  love  were  perfect 
wisdom,  one  human  being  might  almost  impersonate  Providence  to 
another.  Alas  !  love,  divine  as  it  is,  can  do  no  more  than  lighten 
the  house  it  inhabits — must  take  its  shape,  sometimes  intensify  its 
narrowness;  can  spiritualize,  but  not  expel,  old  life-long  lodgers 
above  stairs  and  below. 

The  second  charge,  of  writing  over  the  heads  of  the  public  and 
becoming  obscure,  cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  "  It  is  a  terrible 
decree,"  we  are  told  in  Diana  of  the  Crossways,  "  that  all  must  act 
who  would  prevail,^and  the  more  extended  the  audience  the  greater 
the  need  for  the  mask  and  buskin."  Mr.  Meredith  permits  himself, 
perhaps  too  often,  to  forget  this  "  terrible  decree."  He  looks  at  life 
intellectually,  and  assumes  that  the  public  will  do  the  same  to  an 
extent  which  no  general  public  ever  yet  has  done,  or,  in  our  concep- 
tion of  it,  will  do.  It  may  be  that  he  forgets  to  act ;  it  may  be  that 
he  disdains  ;  it  may  be  that  nature  is  too  strong  for  philosophy  to 
conquer.  Whatever  the  reason,  he  writes  as  he  talks,  presupposing 
intellectual  equals  who  will  run  with  him  along  the  lines  of  thought. 
And  his  style  is  so  concentrated  that  he  gives,  at  times,  only  the 
shortest  indications  of  the  way.  "  The  art  of  the  pen,"  he  some- 
where says,  "  (we  write  on  darkness)  is  to  rouse  the  inward  vision,  in- 
stead of  laboring  with  a  drop-scene  brush  as  if  it  were  to  the  eye  ; 
because  our  flying  minds  cannot  contain  a  protracted  description. 
That  is  why  the  poets,  who  spring  imagination  with  a  word  or  two, 
paint  lasting  pictures."  He  trusts  much  to  his  reader,  and  counts 
upon  a  light  of  inward  vision  which  is  not  always  present.  The 
great  general  public  is  neither  intellectual  nor  imaginative  in  any 
high  degree,  and  it  expects  to  have  its  thinking  and  its  seeing  done 
for  it.  To  sit  down  to  a  novel  and  find  that  the  novelist  has  counted 
the  brains  of  the  reader  as  one  factor  in  the  profit  and  enjoyment 
to  be  drawn  from  the  reading,  is  a  shock  which  the  majority  resent 
as  a  totally  unfair  displacement  of  common  conditions.  With  this 
majority  Mr.  Meredith  has  literally  nothing  to  do.  He  can  bid  it 
"  be  wary  of  the  disrelish  of  brain  stuff."  He  can  assure  it  that  mat- 
ter "  that  is  not  nourishing  to  brains  can  help  to  constitute  nothing 
but  the  bodies  which  are  pitched  on  rubbish  heaps "  ;  that  brain 
stuff  is  not  lean  stuff,  and  that  the  brain  stuff  of  fiction  is  internal 
history,  "  to  suppose   it  dull  the  profoundest  of  errors."     The  ma- 
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jority  very  naturally  does  not  listen.  The  work  of  the  intellect  is 
too  severe  for  it.  Only  the  other  day  I  heard  of  a  butcher's  wife, 
living  not  far  from  Mr.  Meredith,  who  requires  the  circulating  library 
to  furnish  her  with  a  three-volume  novel  daily,  and  confessed  to  her 
doctor  that,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  she  lies  on  the  sofa  and  reads 
it.  She  is  interesting,  because  typical  of  a  class  numerous  in  all  civil- 
ized communities,  namely,  the  class  which  has  conquered  the  material 
and  as  yet  scarcely  perceives  the  spiritual  problems  offered  for  man's 
solution.  What  could  such  a  consumer  of  fiction  make  of  the  fol- 
lowing sentence? 

"  And  how  may  you  know  that  you  have  reached  to  philosophy  ?  You  touch  her 
skirts  when  you  share  her  hatred  of  the  sham  decent,  her  derision  of  sentimental- 
ism.  You  are  one  with  her  when — but  I  would  not  have  you  a  thousand  years 
older.  Get  to  her,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  sentimental  route — that  very  winding 
path  which  again  and  again  brings  you  round  to  the  point  of  original  impetus, 
where  you  have  to  be  unwound  for  another  whirl :  your  point  of  original  impetus 
being  the  grossly  material,  not  at  all  the  spiritual.  ...  A  thousand  years  ! 
You  may  count  full  many  a  thousand  by  this  route  before  you  are  one  with  divine 
philosophy.  Whereas  a  single  flight  of  brains  will  reach  and  embrace  her,  give 
you  the  savor  of  truth,  the  right  use  of  the  senses,  reality's  infinite  sweetness.  To 
such  an  end  let  us  bend  our  aim  to  work,  knowing  that  every  form  of  labor,  even 
this  flimsiest,  as  you  esteem  it,  should  minister  to  growth." 

The  love  of  nature  which  breathes  through  his  pages  might  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  article.  Who,  that  has  read  of  it, 
ever  forgets  the  meeting  between  Richard  Feverel  and  Lucy  Des- 
borough,  in  the  meadow  above  the  weir,  or  the  hour  spent  by  Ren6e 
and  Nevil  Beauchamp,  side  by  side,  under  Adriatic  dawn,  or,  for  an- 
other instance,  the  description  of  his  own  county  of  Surrey,  and  the 
reviving  effects  of  a  natural  life,  which  occur  in  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways  ? 

For  the  direction  of  his  whole  work,  so  far  as  it  can  be  com- 
prised in  one  sentence,  I  would  like  to  take  this  quotation  from  the 
last  pages  of  his  last  work : 

"  Who  can  really  think  and  not  think  hopefully  ?  When  we  despair  or  dis- 
color things  it  is  our  senses  in  revolt,  and  they  have  made  the  sovereign  brain  their 
drudge.  I  heard  you  whisper  with  your  very  breath  in  my  ear  ;  '  There  is  nothing 
the  body  suffers  that  the  soul  may  not  profit  by.' " 

Flora  L.  Shaw. 


DON   FINIMONDONE. 

A   CALABRIAN    SKETCH. 

The  comare  cleaned  with  her  apron  a  place  on  the  doorstep,  so 
that  the  signora,  who  came  from  so  far  away,  could  sit  down  without 
soiling  her  dress.  Then  "With  permission,"  said  she,  and  sat  down 
herself,  to  tell  the  story  of  Don  Finimondone. 

It  is  an  ugly  thing  to  keep  Lent  twelve  months  in  the  year ;  but 
when  the  olives  are  scarce,  and  the  sheep,  because  of  the  drought 
that  burns  up  the  pastures,  are  reduced  so  that  they  are  a  pity  to 
see,  and  the  earth  cracks  between  the  blades  of  buckwheat,  it  is  a  bad 
prospect  for  the  next  carnival.  So  they  found  it,  when  the  winter 
was  over,  and  in  the  village  they  began  to  think  of  the  coming  carni- 
val time.  It  was  not  a  great  city — anything  but  that — yet  it  was  a 
town  like  another,  with  a  church  and  a  priest  and  a  mayor  and  a 
piazzetta,  and  an  honest  people  that  were  not  heathen,  and  wanted 
a  little  carnival  in  honor  of  their  blessed  faith. 

At  the  inn,  every  evening,  there  gathered  a  group  of  massari, 
massarotti,  the  greater  and  the  less,  to  arrange  the  ways  and  means 
for  the  celebration  of  the  carnival.  In  the  great  cities,  where  they 
waste  money  by  the  shovelful,  they  have  not  to  spoil  their  brains 
with  thinking  of  every  lira  that  is  spent.  The  committee  talked 
like  so  many  windmills  ;  and  those  of  them  who  had  been  to  the 
cities  had  the  best  of  it,  for  they  could  say  what  they  had  seen  there. 
But  all  could  speak  with  reason  of  the  hard  times  and  the  bad  year, 
and  say  that  little  could  be  done. 

It  might  have  been  that  nothing  was  done  but  for  compare  Vin- 
cenzo,  the  son  of  an  old  massaro  who  was  reputed  rich  for  those 
parts,  for  he  had  fields,  and  a  house  and  a  stable,  and  sheep  and 
poultry,  and  some  cafisioi  oil  that  came  from  the  olivcto,  where  at  noon 
the  trees  made  it  almost  as  dark  as  it  is  at  Ave  Maria  in  autumn. 
No  one  could  say  that  they  had  ever  seen  him  spend  two  tari  at 
once  without  making  wry  faces,  as  if  they  had  pulled  so  many  of  his 
teeth.  There  was  only  one  thing  of  which  he  was  prodigal,  and  that 
was  predictions  of  evil.  He  was  never  content  ;  he  would  say  his 
say  about  everything,  and  never  finished  talking  ;  he  would  dispute 
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about  the  shadow  of  a  donkey.  His  family  led  a  sorry  life,  and  more 
than  once  his  wife  wished  herself  dead. 

Everything,  according  to  him,  was  going  to  the  bad.  Did  it  rain, 
there  would  be  another  flood  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that  with- 
out the  ark  to  put  two  beasts  in.  Did  the  sun  shine,  the  grass  was 
burning  up,  and  the  geese  would  die  with  their  mouths  open  for 
thirst.  If  the  olives  were  scarce,  there  would  not  be  enough  oil  to 
fry  the  good  things  of  heaven ;  and  if  it  were  a  good  year,  he  said 
that  it  was  a  pity  to  see  the  branches  loaded  till  they  broke,  and 
olives  so  cheap  that  it  was  indeed  ruin,  it  was. 

From  his  habit  of  foretelling  the  ruin  of  everything,  he  had 
gained  the  name  of  Don  Finimondone  ;  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
would  not  have  had  some  satisfaction  to  see  the  world  come  to  an 
end,  provided  he  could  have  the  opportunity  to  say  to  the  mayor 
and  people  of  the  village,  "  I  always  told  you  so  !  "  And  since  the 
sun  shone  and  the  rain  fell  in  their  accustomed  measure,  year  after 
year,  Don  Finimondone  became  more  and  more  discontented  with 
the  earth  and  the  heavens.  If  he  had  been  there  when  the  world 
was  made,  it  would  have  been  a  different  thing ! 

His  son,  Vincenzo,  was  of  quite  another  stuff  ;  he  was  all  his 
mother,  good  soul,  that  sang  when  she  worked,  and  listened  when 
her  husband  scolded,  as  if  he  were  counting  so  many  beads  of  the 
rosary,  and  when  he  beat  her  she  only  said,  "  Better  the  hand  than 
the  stick." 

If  Vincenzo  had  only  had  his  father's  money  to  spend  there 
would  have  been  a  carnival  worth  seeing !  But  Vincenzo  was  a 
blacksmith,  and,  though  he  had  a  house  and  a  forge,  and  four  furrows 
under  the  sun  to  sow  beans  and  some  handfuls  of  maize  and  buck- 
wheat, he  had  no  more  than  was  needed  to  keep  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Every  year  there  was  another  baby ;  and  while  the  grand- 
mother said,  "Another  soul  gained  for  Paradise,"  the  grandfather 
grumbled,  "  Another  mouth  to  eat,  and  poverty  enough  for  ten." 
But  Vincenzo  and  Mariangela  and  the  children  throve  and  were 
happy.  Cola,  the  biggest  boy,  could  already  blow  the  bellows  while 
his  father  beat  the  hot  iron  ;  the  mother,  with  the  baby  on  her  back 
and  the  little  ones  hanging  to  her  skirts  or  running  beside  her,  sowed 
the  field  and  pulled  up  the  weeds  that  were  choking  the  buckwheat ; 
or,  if  it  were  winter,  spun  and  wove  the  cloth  to  make  the  garments 
of  the  family. 

When  the  carnival  was  at  hand  Vincenzo  had  had  greater  ex- 
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penses  than  usual,  for  his  mule  had  died  when  the  days  were  short- 
est, and  the  earth  was  frozen,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  dig  the  hole  to 
bury  the  poor  beast.  Some  weeks  later  Vincenzo  had  bought  a  new 
mule,  a  fine  bay ;  and  in  honor  of  this  animal  had  painted  his  cart  a 
bright  blue,  with  Sant'  Antonio,  that  preached  to  the  fishes,  the 
large,  the  middle-sized,  and  the  small,  upon  one  side ;  and  upon  the 
other  were  represented  the  souls  in  purgatory.  There  was  not  a 
finer  cart,  one  might  wager,  not  even  in  Messina,  where  they  make 
such  beautiful  ones  ;  and  when  Vincenzo  had  given  the  last  touch  to 
the  red  and  yellow  flames,  it  seemed  that  one  might  warm  his  hands 
at  them.  And  the  parish  priest,  Don  Giuseppe,  was  so  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  cart  that  he  said,  when  the  images  of  the 
blessed  saints  in  the  church  should  need  a  new  coat  of  paint,  Vin- 
cenzo should  give  it  to  them. 

The  first  thing  needful  for  a  carnival  procession  is  at  least  one 
cart,  for  the  masks  to  ride  in,  and  Vincenzo  offered  his  for  that  pur- 
pose. They  would  also  have  had  another  cart,  and  have  trimmed 
it  with  green  cloth  and  cotton-wool  to  represent  the  waves  and  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  with  three  sirens  to  sit  and  sing  in  it,  that  were  the 
daughters  of  compare  Mariano,  the  sacristan — handsome  figures  of 
girls,  with  long,  long  hair — while  the  blue  cart,  with  a  mast  and  a 
sail  in  it,  should  carry  the  little  monk  that  stopped  his  ears  with 
cotton-wool  and  tied  himself  with  his  rope  girdle  to  the  mast,  and, 
blessed  be  the  saints !  was  deaf  as  a  bell  for  all  that  the  sirens  sang 
so  loud,  and  so  was  saved.  But  Don  Giuseppe,  the  priest,  said  that 
it  was  not  a  monk,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pagan  ;  and  that  they 
could  not  have  the  daughters  of  the  sagrestano,  and  still  less  his  cart, 
that  carried  people  to  the  campo  santo,  for  sirens  are  only  a  profane 
fable. 

Finally  it  was  decided  to  have  only  Vincenzo's  cart  and  the  bay 
mule;  and,  because  this  would  cost  nothing  or  little,  the  committee 
should  wear  false  heads  made  of  pumpkins,  with  holes  for  eyes  and 
mouth  and  nostrils,  and  they  should  ride  in  the  blue  cart  between 
the  pious  fishes  and  the  souls  of  purgatory. 

The  day  before  the  carnival  was  to  begin  there  were  great 
doings  at  the  forge.  Vincenzo  was  shaping  a  new  set  of  shoes  for 
the  bay  mule,  and  compare  Carmenio,  who  was  also  of  the  committee 
of  the  carnival,  blew  the  bellows  until  the  hot  iron  was  red  as 
coral.  The  others  of  the  committee  sat  in  the  doorway,  over  which 
were  nailed  a  horseshoe  and  two  pieces  of  thin  iron  bent  in  the  form 
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of  a  pair  of  horns,  and  between  them,  written  with  charcoal,  were  the 
figures  8  and  9,  so  that  if  the  witches  should  come — may  they  be  far 
from  us ! — they  could  not  cross  the  threshold.  Don  Finimondone 
came  along  the  road,  from  the  sheepfold,  and  stopped  to  look  at  the 
bay  mule,  that  was  tied  by  the  halter  near  the  door  of  the  forge. 

"  Is  not  that  a  fine  mule  that  your  son  bought  at  the  fair  ?  "  said 
compare  Carmenio.  "  Look  what  legs;  and  he  will  draw  double  the 
load  of  the  other  one." 

"  Say  fora-fascino  and  benedica  !  "  cried  Vincenzo,  for  fear  of  the 
evil  eye. 

But  compare  Carmenio  did  not  hear  him,  as  he  walked  up  the 
road  with  Don  Finimondone,  to  whom  he  paid  great  court,  because 
he  wished  to  marry  the  daughter  Filomena,  that  had  great  black 
eyes,  and  a  mattress,  and  a  box  of  linen  that  she  had  spun  and  woven 
for  herself,  besides  the  little  dowry  that  her  father  would  give  to  her. 

Whether  it  was  the  witches  that  put  a  hand  in,  despite  the  horse- 
shoe over  the  door,  or  whether  it  was  the  unlucky  praises  spoken 
by  compare  Carmenio,  with  one  thought  for  the  mule  and  ten  for 
Filomena,  who  can  say?  But  the  fact  is,  that  when  Vincenzo 
stooped  to  lift  up  the  hind  foot  of  the  mule  to  shoe  him,  the  beast 
put  him  in  one  of  those  kicks  of  which  two  would  leave  nothing  for 
the  doctor  to  do,  only  for  the  priest.  Vincenzo  cried  out  that  the 
mule  had  broken  his  bones,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  fig-tree 
under  the  axe.  The  men  took  him  up  gently  and  carried  him  home 
on  their  arms,  while  little  Cola  ran  on  before  to  tell  his  mamma  that 
the  bad  mule  had  killed  poor  papa.  Mariangela  came  to  the  door 
with  the  great  tears  running  down  her  face,  that  was  white  as  a  washed 
rag.     "  My  man,  they  have  killed  my  man  !  "  she  screamed. 

Behind  her  came  the  mother,  zia  Agnese,  with  the  corners  of  the 
handkerchief  on  her  head  trembling  as  if  she  had  the  fever.  Vin- 
cenzo said  that  he  was  anything  but  dead — though  not  all  the  neigh- 
bors believed  that  he  spoke  truly.  Then  they  took  him  into  the 
house,  laid  him  upon  the  bed,  and  sent  for  the  doctor. 

"  But  even  the  doctors  do  not  know  everything  ;  and  for  all  that 
they  write  who  knows  what  words  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  the 
apothecary  reads  it,  and  then  puts  a  little  of  this  and  of  that  into  a 
phial  that  you  pay  for  like  the  best  wine,  when  the  witches  or  the 
evil  eye  come  into  the  affair,"  said  Mariangela,  "  there  is  more  than 
the  signor  dottore  that  is  wanted." 

So  she  put  a  little  water  and  salt  in  a  dish,  and  dipped  her  finger 
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in  it,  and  made  three  crosses  on  her  husband's  forehead,  and  said 
otto  nove  and  benedica,  to  draw  out  the  evil  eye,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
nail  that  was  stuck  into  his  foot ;  and  poor  Vincenzo  said  he  already 
felt  better. 

"  For  it  was  all  my  fault,"  observed  Mariangela  ;  "  stupid  that  I 
am,  I  heedlessly  swept  the  house  last  evening,  so  as  to  have  every- 
thing ready  for  the  carnival,  and  forgot  to  lay  the  broom  across  the 
doorway." 

Whoever  sweeps  at  night  steals  the  horse  of  a  witch,  for — as 
every  one  knows — they  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  those  that  lack  the 
broomstick  have  to  walk,  and  are  too  late  to  dance  the  ridda,  which 
makes  them  angry., 

Filomena,  who  had  heard  of  the  misfortune,  came  in  from  the 
field  ;  and  taking  the  new  red  tassels  which  she  had  made  for  the 
mule,  to  keep  him  from  the  evil  eye,  she  threw  them  out  of  the  door 
and  said,  "  May  the  devil  come  and  take  his  own  mule ! " 

Don  Finimondone  sat  upon  a  bench  by  the  hearth,  with  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  his  shoulders  drawn  up  to  his  ears,  and 
his  chin  between  his  palms. 

"  I  said  that  the  bay  mule  would  play  some  ugly  trick,"  he  re- 
peated. 

The  doctor  came,  and  said  that  for  three  broken  ribs  one  must 
have  patience ;  and  he  wrote  in  his  pocket-book  so  fast  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  words  crawl  like  flies  over  the  paper,  and  then  he 
tore  out  the  page,  and  Cola  ran  with  it  to  the  apothecary. 

And  who  would  believe  it !  it  was  not  the  pain  of  the  broken 
bones  that  most  troubled  Vincenzo,  it  was  the  thought  of  the  carnival 
that  gnawed  his  mind  and  gave  him  no  peace.  He  turned  this  way 
and  that,  as  if  the  bed  were  full  of  thorns,  and  although,  as  luck 
willed  it,  a  sheep  had  died  the  night  before,  so  that  his  mother  could 
make  him  some  broth,  he  would  eat  nothing,  for  all  that  she  begged 
him,  "  My  little  heart,  eat  two  spoonfuls,  it  will  do  you  good." 

The  thought  of  the  blue  cart  and  the  pumpkin  heads  tormented 
him  ;  he  had  it  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  he  ground  it  over  and  over 
like  flour.  Mariangela  offered  to  put  on,  herself,  the  great  cloak  and 
the  pumpkin  head,  and  go  in  his  place  in  the  cart,  to  pacify  him  ; 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  Oh,  why  should  you  go  in  the  cart  ?  "  said  he.  "  It  is  of  no  use. 
Moreover,  there  is  witchcraft  in  the  matter,  and  you  would  go  to 
break  your  neck,  besides  doing  an  unsuitable  thing." 
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Then  Vincenzo  would  have  wished  that  compare  Carmenio  should 
go  in  the  blue  cart  and  take  his  place  as  leader  of  the  carnival.  But 
Don  Finimondone  said  that  it  should  not  be  so;  it  was  enough  that 
the  mule  had  spoiled  his  son  for  the  holidays,  without  ruining  the 
cart  and  breaking  the  bones  of  any  other  Christians,  and  neither  mule 
nor  cart  should  go  out  of  the  stable  the  next  day.  Vincenzo  could 
not  content  himself,  and  Mariangela  cried,  and  Filomena  scolded, 
and  zia  Agnese,  poor  old  woman,  did  not  know  to  which  saint  to 
make  her  vows,  for  trouble  of  mind.  And  Don  Finimondone  went 
into  the  stable,  with  ever  so  long  a  face  and  in  the  worst  of  humors ; 
and  he  drew  the  cart  into  its  place,  and  tied  the  mule  by  the  halter 
to  the  stall,  and  locked  the  stable  door  upon  the  inside,  and  passed 
the  night  in  the  hayloft,  "  With  women  and  geese  there  is  no 
peace,"  observed  Don  Finimondone. 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning,  which  was  the  first  day  of  the  car- 
nival, compare  Carmenio  betook  himself  to  the  house  of  Don  Fini- 
mondone to  ask  for  news  of  his  friend  Vincenzo.  Filomena  came 
down  the  door-yard  with  a  stick  in  her  hand,  to  drive  the  geese  to 
the  pasture,  that  was  little  better  than  stubble. 

"  Good-day,  comare  Filomena,"  said  Carmenio  ;  "  you  are  up  early 
to  help  the  sun  to  light  the  world." 

"  It  is  because  I  must  take  these  little  beasts  to  the  pasture  that 
I  am  here  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  compare  Carmenio," 
she  replied. 

"  If  I  were  a  great  gentleman,  comare  Filomena,"  went  on  Car- 
menio, "  you  should  know  nothing  of  geese  but  the  feathers  in  cush- 
ions. You  should  have  a  silk  dress  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
a  pair  of  gold  ear-rings.  Meanwhile,  here  is  a  handkerchief  that  I 
bought  for  you  at  the  fair." 

Filomena  took  the  scarlet  handkerchief  and  knotted  it  around 
her  neck.  "  So  many  thanks,  compare  Carmenio,"  said  she  ;  "  it  is 
a  consolation  to  have  those  who  care  for  us." 

"And  if  you  have  more  than  one  who  cares  for  you,"  observed 
compare  Carmenio,  "  it  is  true  that  I  shall  split  his  head  as  if  it  were 
wood.  If  there  is  another  that  you  prefer  to  me,  say  so  quickly  and 
I  will  go  away.  If  not,  I  love  you  from  my  soul,  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  I  will  say  before  the  priest." 

"  There  is  no  one  else ;  no,  compare  Carmenio,"  she  answered, 
"  and  I  have  my  box  of  linen,  and  a  mattress,  and  some  pennies  of 
dowry." 
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The  soft  little  rings  of  black  hair  curled  around  Filomena's  ears, 
and  her  coral  ear-rings  were  so  red  that  compare  Carmenio  could  not 
contain  himself;  he  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand  and 
kissed  Filomena  under  the  ear.  She  became  as  red  as  the  coral  ear- 
rings, and  said : 

"  We  do  wrong  to  think  of  such  things  when  my  brother  is  in  so 
bad  a  state." 

t, 

Carmenio  also  became  very  serious  at  once.  "  Tell  me,  how  is 
Vincenzo  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Badly,  badly,"  replied  Filomena.  "  My  sister-in-law  says  he  did 
not  close  his  eyes  all  night.  The  thought  of  the  carnival  weighs  on 
his  mind  like  so  much  lead.  '  If  it  had  been  a  little  later,'  he  com- 
plains ;  '  if  that  mule  would  have  kept  his  feet  to  himself  until  after 
the  carnival,  it  would  have  made  me  a  good  penance  for  Lent.' 
Poor  thing,  there  he  is  kept  in  bed,  and  my  father  makes  it  worse 
with  his  words." 

"  It  has  been  said  that  in  praising  the  mule,  benedica"  said  Car- 
menio, "  I  cast  the  evil  eye  on  compare  Vincenzo.  If  I  believed  that 
I  could  never  forgive  myself  for  my  heedlessness." 

"  And  who  says  it  ? "  asked  Filomena,  indignant.  "  Tell  me 
quickly,  for  I  will  scratch  his  face  with  my  hands  for  speaking  ill  of 
you  ! " 

"  It  was — saving  respect — it  was  Don  Finimondone." 

"  A-ah  !  "  screamed  Filomena,  "  the  spiteful  old  man  !  He  tells 
stories  too  big  for  the  mouth  of  an  oven,  and  he  leads  my  mamma 
the  life  of  a  soul  in  purgatory.  More  than  once  I  have  been  just 
ready  to  put  my  hands  on  him,  to  see  my  poor,  little,  old  woman  cry. 
And  now  he  speaks  ill  of  you  ! " 

Here  Filomena  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  threw  her  apron  over 
her  head,  and  cried  like  a  fountain. 

"  See,  comare  Filomena,"  said  Carmenio,  "  words  are  not  stones. 
If  we  love  each  other,  when  once  we  are  married  we  can  go  to  an- 
other village,  and  Don  Finimondone  will  no  longer  come  into  the 
matter.  I  have  a  few  lire  laid  by,  to  buy  the  roof  and  a  little  piece 
of  land,  and  there  is  the  black  donkey,  with  her  colt,  that,  when  he 
is  grown,  will  draw  me  a  cart  like  a  horse." 

"  That  is  well,"  answered  Filomena,  "  but  take  care  that  my 
father  knows  nothing  of  it.  The  trouble  is,  we  never  can  say  a  little 
word  to  each  other,  like  honest  people,  for  my  father  comes  to  dis- 
turb us,  and  says  that  you  come  buzzing  around  me  like  a  bee  among 
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the  buckwheat ;  and  that  when  the  lover  talks  the  spindle  is  silent ; 
and  that  you  are  a  simpleton  and  a  good-for-nothing,  and  that  I  am 
a  silly  thing  to  let  myself  be  taken  with  such  airs.  And  now  you 
must  go,  for  I  have  to  attend  to  my  geese." 

"  Good-by  for  now,"  said  Carmenio ;  "  shall  you  come  into  the 
piazzetta  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  come  there,  for  my  father  has  shut 
himself  into  the  stable,  and  says  he  will  not  come  out  until  the  fool- 
ishness is  at  an  end." 

And  so  the  lovers  parted  ;  she  went  about  her  business  and  he 
about  his,  while  the  fresh  March  wind  that  blows  at  sunrise  lifted 
the  dust  of  the  road  like  a  little  cloud. 

Carmenio  went  to  the  committee  of  the  carnival  and  told  them 
how  Vincenzo  was,  and  that  Don  Finimondone  had  said  that  they 
should  not  have  the  bay  mule  and  the  blue  cart.  Everybody  said 
his  say  about  Don  Finimondone,  and  there  was  not  a  dog  that  gave 
him  a  good  word. 

"Without  Vincenzo  and  the  blue  cart,"  said  one,  "  we  shall  have 
to  do  without  the  good  and  the  best.  But  so  it  is,  and  we  must 
have  patience." 

Then  was  heard  a  noise  as  of  trotting  hoofs  that  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  soon  there  appeared  the  wicked  mule,  caparisoned  with 
red  cloth,  and  upon  his  back  there  rode  a  horrid  figure,  like  a  man, 
but  with  a  disproportionate  head,  over  which  was  wrapped  a  great 
black  cloak  that  left  to  be  seen  only  the  long  nose  of  an  ugly  false- 
face,  and  covered  the  whole  body  down  as  far  as  the  knees.  The 
mule  seemed  uneasy,  as  if  he  carried  an  evil  burden. 

"  I  am  come  to  ride  at  the  head  of  your  procession,"  said  the 
black  man. 

The  committee  were  like  stone,  for  fear. 

"  I  was  called  to  come  and  take  my  mule,  and  here  I  am,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  terrible  voice,  that  seemed  as  if  he  had  his  head  in  an 
empty  wine-cask. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  about  it — the  procession  must 
move.  They  went  through  the  streets  like  so  many  monks,  they 
crossed  themselves  continually,  and  dared  not  speak  for  dread  of  the 
black  man,  who  might  be,  if  not  the  devil  himself,  at  least  a  witch, 
for,  as  is  well  known,  witches  can  take  whatever  shape  they  please. 
The  whole  village  was  out  to  see  the  carnival  procession  pass  ;  the 
infirm  old  people  had  crawled  out  like  flies  in  the  first  warm  sun- 
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shine  of  spring ;  the  women  held  their  babies  in  their  arms ;  the  chil- 
dren stood  and  stared  with  their  fingers  in  their  mouths,  or  hid  their 
faces  in  their  mammas'  skirts  for  fear  of  the  masks,  as  they  came 
near.  Don  Giuseppe  came  out  of  the  church,  and  waited  to  see  the 
procession. 

Pom,  pom — that  was  the  bass-drum,  beaten  by  compare  Carmenio, 
who  sat,  with  the  others  of  the  committee,  in  the  cart  of  the  sagres- 
tano — for  since  there  were  to  be  no  sirens,  or  other  heathen,  they 
were  permitted  to  have  the  horse  and  cart  that  were  used  to  go  upon 
consecrated  ground.  And  in  front  of  them  rode  the  black  man  upon 
the  bad  mule. 

Oh  !  he  had  an  evil  tongue  that  never  rested,  and  it  struck  every- 
where. Whoever  had  stolen  as  much  as  a  handful  of  beans  heard  of 
it ;  and  whoever  had  quarrelled  with  his  neighbor  got  a  solemn  rep- 
rimand for  it,  as  if  he  were  before  the  judge.  To  poor  old  comare 
Marta,  who  lived  by  plain  sewing,  and  whose  son  was  in  the  prison 
for  shooting  a  man,  such  things  were  said,  because  she  had  brought 
up  her  boy  to  commit  mortal  sin,  that  the  poor  creature  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands,  and  ran  into  her  house,  all  in  tears.  The  black 
man  reproved  the  sagrestano  for  having  stolen  a  little  piece  of  candle 
from  the  altar  of  the  blessed  Sant'  Antonio,  who  could  very  well  do 
without  it,  to  light  himself  home,  one  stormy  night  when  there  was 
not  a  ray  of  moonlight,  and  whoever  went  through  the  streets  risked 
his  neck,  it  was  so  dark.  The  women  ran  here  and  there,  like  hens 
when  the  fox  is  outside  the  coop,  for  the  black  man  blamed  this  one 
for  a  bad  housewife,  and  that  one  for  speaking  ill  of  her  neighbor, 
and  another  for  idleness — and  there  was  not  a  living  soul  that  dared 
to  contradict  him.  He  was  like  a  second  conscience — he  stuck  his 
nose  in  everywhere  and  had  no  pity. 

Finally,  he  spoke  to  comare  Filomena,  who  stood  with  a  group  of 
young  girls  in  a  corner  of  the  piazzetta. 

"  Ah !  even  the  civetta  comes  to  the  snare  at  last,  according  to 
the  proverb  ;  and  for  all  your  pursed-up  mouth,  and  your  playing  the 
dead  pussy-cat,  it  is  known  that  you  go  to  the  threshing-floor  to  talk 
in  the  evening  with  Carmenio  the  carpenter." 

Every  one  looked  to  see  comare  Filomena  fall  and  faint  away. 
Anything  but  faint  away  !  She  knew  how  to  give  him  bread  for  his 
cake,  and  answered  him  before  all  the  people  : 

**  Thanks  for  so  many  compliments.  I  am  used  to  such,  and 
worse,  for  when  it  is  a  question  of  evil  speaking  my  papa  can  give 
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points  to  the  devil.  Go  and  take  lessons  of  him  if  you  want  to 
know  how  the  thing  is  done." 

The  black  man  had  nothing  to  say.  He  struck  his  mule  and 
went  off  at  a  gallop,  and  those  who  had  gotten  out  of  it  without 
blame  could  laugh  at  the  unlucky  ones.  Some  persons  said  there 
was  a  smell  of  sulphur  in  the  air,  and  Don  Giuseppe  judged  it  pru- 
dent to  bless  all  the  people  together,  to  make  it  quite  safe.  There 
was  no  more  sport  of  any  kind,  and  they  all  went  home. 

"  It  will  be  at  least  a  little  consolation  to  Vincenzo,"  observed  Car- 
menio,  "  that  if  the  festa  had  to  end  badly,  he  was  not  there  to  see  it." 

That  same  evening  he  went  to  see  his  friend  Vincenzo,  to  tell 
him  how  things  had  gone.  Zia  Agnese  opened  the  door  for  him. 
"  We  are  unfortunate,"  she  said  to  him ;  "  my  husband  would  not 
listen  to  reason,  and  this  afternoon  he  came  out  of  the  stable,  lead- 
ing the  bay  mule  by  the  halter,  and  then  he  sold  him  for  twenty  lire 
less  than  my  son  paid  for  him  fifteen  days  ago." 

"  That  mule  eats  up  money  like  grain,"  added  Don  Finimondone, 
from  the  corner  of  the  hearth,  where  he  sat  upon  a  bench ;  "  he  has 
made  us  lose  twenty  lire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  broken  bones  and  the 
doctor's  bill.     A  world  of  trouble,  say  I." 

"  It  was  a  sorry  sight,  the  procession,"  said  Carmenio,  by  way  of 
changing  the  subject.  "  Every  one  was  like  stone  for  fear  of  the 
witch,  except  my  brave  Filomena.  Whoever  got  a  reproof  swallowed 
it  in  holy  peace ;  but  Filomena  was  as  shrewd  as  the  devil  himself, 
and  gave  him  an  answer  that  was  suited  as  cheese  to  macaroni. 
lGrazie  tante,'  says  she " 

"  A-ah,  the  evil  tongue  that  she  has  in  her  mouth,"  interrupted 
Don  Finimondone,  "  to  tell  me,  before  all  the  people,  that  I  am  worse 
than  the  devil !  " 

"  You  !  "  they  exclaimed  in  chorus. 

"  I  knew  very  well  that  it  was  my  papa,"  remarked  Filomena ; 
"  witch  or  not,  there  were  the  very  same  patches  on  the  knees  of  his 
trousers  that  I  sewed  with  my  own  hands  last  Sunday  to  make  him 
decent  to  go  to  hear  mass.  And  if  I  have  talked  at  the  threshing- 
floor  with  compare  Carmenio,  it  is  because  I  shall  marry  him  in  an- 
other month,  and  in  this  house  one  cannot  say  two  words  in  peace. 
If  you  give  me  my  cassa  of  linen  and  the  mattress,  I  will  go  away 
without  one  tari  of  dowry." 

"  And  I  will  take  her  without  anything  in  her  hands,"  said  Car- 
menio. 
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**  Have  you  no  fear  of  her  tongue  ?  "  asked  Don  Finimondone. 
"  When  you  bring  her  back  to  me  and  say,  '  Take  your  daughter, 
for  there  is  no  living  with  her,'  I  will  shut  the  door  in  her  face,  and 
leave  her  in  the  middle  of  the  road." 

"  He  who  has  a  log  can  have  chips,"  observed  Vincenzo,  from  his 
bed,  "  and  if  my  sister  knows  how  to  open  her  mouth  upon  occasion, 
it  is  because  she  is  the  daughter  of  her  father." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  zia  Agnese,  "  I  don't  complain  of  my  daughter 
Filomena ;  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  sweeps  the  house  for  me,  and 
kneads  the  bread  and  tends  the  poultry,  and  sews  and  spins  with  a 
good  will.     And  with  a  good  man  she  will  be  a  good  wife." 

"  And  I  shall  be  a  good  man  to  her,  I  shall,"  promised  compare 
Carmenio,  and  meant  what  he  said. 

"  When  she  has  the  cares  of  a  house,"  said  comare  Mariangela, 
"  you  will  see  that  she  will  not  talk  so  much.  When  hens  have  to 
live  by  scratching  they  have  no  time  to  peck  each  other,  and  you 
will  find  her  good  and  gentle  enough.  And  you  can  see,  from  Vin- 
cenzo and  me,  how  two  that  love  each  other  can  live  on  little  and  be 
content." 

"  And  I  tell  you  plainly,  once  for  all,"  said  Carmenio,  "  that  I  shall 
marry  your  daughter ;  and  if  you  forbid  the  marriage  I  will  speak, 
and  let  the  whole  town  know  that  it  was  you  who  spoiled  the  festa, 
so  that  it  was  like  a  penance — you,  that  made  Lent  of  our  carnival." 

And,  therefore,  rather  than  have  the  story  told  to  all  the  people, 
Don  Finimondone  consented  that  Filomena  should  marry  compare 
Carmenio,  and  even  gave  him  the  dowry,  so  many  heads  of  the  king, 
counted  into  his  hands. 

"  You  will  repent  your  marriage,  compare  Carmenio,  you  will  re- 
pent it,"  prophesied  Don  Finimondone,  "  but  you  will  still  have  the 

consolation  of  the  money." 

*  *  ***** 

"  And  were  they  happy  together,  Filomena  and  Carmenio  ? " 
asked  the  signora. 

"  Oh  !  cara  signora,  who  can  tell  ?  They  had  their  troubles,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  but  they  never  have  ceased  to  love  each  other, 
and  they  are  content.  There  comes  old  Carmenio  now,  from  his 
work  in  the  field." 

"  And  how  did  you  know  so  much  about  it  ?  "  pursued  the  signora. 

"  Eh  !    I  was  Filomena  !  " 

E.  Cavazza. 


IDLE  NOTES  OF  AN  UNEVENTFUL  VOYAGE. 

Saturday,  the  i  ith. — Here  we  are,  on  board  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Barataria,  gliding  down  the  muddy  Mersey  on  our  way  home 
to  America.  The  Barataria  is  perhaps  the  fastest  boat  afloat,  and  a 
first  favorite  with  the  travelling  public.  So  it  is  that  we  are  five 
hundred  and  thirty  first-class  passengers.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  we  are,  homeward  bound,  nearly  all  of  us.  There  may  be  a 
scant  dozen  Britons  on  board  and  perhaps  as  many  more  Germans ; 
and  the  rest — more  than  five  hundred  of  us — are  Americans. 

We  untied  our  steamer-chairs,  wisely  painted  a  visible  green, 
that  they  might  be  picked  out  with  certainty  from  the  hundreds  of 
others  not  distinguished  by  this  academic  color.  Then  we  sat  us 
down  to  take  stock  of  our  fellow-passengers  before  we  should  run 
into  the  jaws  of  the  Irish  Channel.  There  were  not  a  few  people 
we  knew.  We  saw  a  young  couple  from  Chicago,  bent  on  enjoying 
the  few  final  days  of  their  wedding  journey — he  was  boiling  over 
with  energetic  activity ;  and  she  was  as  pretty  as,  a  bride  should  be, 
with  a  pleasant,  bird-like  manner.  We  recognized  a  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia,  the  owner  of  an  authenticated  great-grandfather,  of 
whom  he  was  not  prouder  than  a  man  might  well  be.  He  was  walk- 
ing with  a  Scot  Abroad,  a  North  Briton  who  had  tried  life  and  made 
a  good  living  in  almost  every  one  of  the  British  colonies  on  which 
the  sun  never  sets.  Not  far  off  we  discovered  a  clever  man  from 
Boston,  the  author  of  the  satirical  story,  None  of  Your  Business,  who 
was  understood  to  have  spent  the  summer  in  applying  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  brilliant  international  novel,  Princes,  Americans,  and 
Fools.  We  saw  a  perky  little  parson  from  Brooklyn,  who — so  our 
friend  Brown  told  us — had  just  been  appointed  Professor  of  Homeo- 
pathic Theology  in  a  New  England  fresh-water  college.  Then  there 
was  our  friend  Brown  himself,  who  knew  everybody  and  whom 
everybody  knew,  who  took  an  interest  in  all  things  and  who  had  al- 
ways the  latest  news. 

Before  we  had  been  in  our  chairs  ten  minutes,  and  just  as  the  Ba- 
rataria passed  the  Rock  Light,  our  friend  Brown  spied  us  out  and 
came  and  stood  before  us.  He  had  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  and  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

16 
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"  Don't  you  give  thanks  that  you  are  quit  of  that  miserable 
apology  for  a  town,  called  Liverpool?"  he  asked.  "Once  I  heard  a 
man  call  it  a  semi-detached  suburb  of  New  York — but  he  was  a  Bos- 
tonian,  and  jealous.  New  York  isn't  very  clean,  I  know,  but  it  is  not 
the  marvel  of  ugly  dirt  and  of  dirty  ugliness  that  Liverpool  is.  Just 
look  at  the  sky  now,  it  is  as  dingy  as  the  river — and  I  can't  say 
more  than  that.  The  highest  proof  possible  of  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  England  is  that  the  wandering  American  is  willing  to 
pass  through  this  gateway  of  gloom  to  attain  it.  To  my  mind  there 
is  nothing  satisfactory  about  Liverpool — except  the  facilities  for 
leaving  it ;  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  ever  stays  over- 
night, who  can  borrow  enough  to  pay  his  fare  to  London.  Why,  do 
you  know  " — and  here  the  voice  of  our  friend  Brown  took  on  ac- 
cents of  unspeakable  scorn  and  loathing — "  do  you  know  that  Liver- 
pool has  an  obscure  and  probably  obscene  suburb  called  Bootle  ? 
Bootle  !  Just  think  of  it  !  And  how  could  a  white  man  live  in  a 
town  where  the  horse-cars  run  past  his  door  to  Bootle  ?  Liverpool 
always  strikes  me  as  a  sort  of  huge  and  oppressive  practical  joke  that 
the  nineteenth  century  has  played  on  mankind.  And  I  am  not  in- 
clined to  forgive  nature  for  wasting  an  earthquake  on  an  inoffensive 
city  like  Charleston  when  it  could  have  been  used  over  here  to  so 
much  better  advantage  in  ridding  the  earth  of  Liverpool !  " 

Our  friend  Brown  knows  full  well  that  we  do  not  share  his  extra- 
vagance ;  and  his  delivery  of  this  last  appalling  sentiment  was  at 
once  defiant  and  interrogative.  We  answered  that  we  did  not  agree 
with  him  at  all,  and  that  Liverpool  was  a  monument  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  Englishmen  of  the  last  hundred  years. 

"  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  say  that,"  our  friend  Brown  replied, 
"  but  I  am  the  victim  of  a  scurvy  trick,  and  I  hold  Liverpool  respon- 
sible, and  all  its  inhabitants.  I  find  that  I  have  a  man  in  my  state- 
room with  me,  and  he  is  little  Mat  Hitchcock.  Now,  you  know 
whether  or  not  that  is  a  cheerful  prospect." 

We  agreed  that  if  we  had  to  choose  a  companion  for  an  ocean 
voyage  it  would  not  be  Mr.  C.  Mather  Hitchcock. 

"  He  is  a  bore  of  the  utmost  perseverance,"  returned  our  friend 
Brown,  with  a  recurrence  of  his  heat,  "  he  is  a  conversational  styptic. 
If  Erasmus  were  to-day  to  publish  his  Praise  of  Fools,  Mat  Hitch- 
cock would  be  capable  of  writing  to  thank  him  for  the  compliment." 

Here  our  friend  Brown  seemed  to  have  fallen  again  into  extrava- 
gance ;  and  we  said  so. 
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"  That  is  because  you  don't  know  what  he  has  been  trying  to 
do,"  said  our  friend  Brown.  "  He  has  started  twice  to  tell  me  the 
ancient  and  honorable  tale  of  Captain  Judkins  and  the  fog  on  the 
Banks.  I  headed  him  off  by  the  bold  assertion  that  I  was  in  a  hurry, 
as  I  was  going  with  one  of  the  engineers  to  take  a  little  walk  through 
the  boilers." 

We  expressed  our  doubt  that  even  Mat  Hitchcock  should  believe 
that. 

"  But  he  did,"  our  friend  Brown  answered.  "  He  is  very  credu- 
lous indeed — he  even  believes  in  himself.  I'm  going  to  beg  the  chief 
steward  to  give  me  a  seat  at  table  as  far  from  his  as  possible." 

Just  then  a  very  pretty  girl  passed  by,  engaged  in  an  earnest 
discussion  of  comparative  literature  with  the  perky  like  parson.  We 
caught  only  a  fragment  of  a  single  sentence — "  but  Jane  Austen  is 
so  minute." 

"  That  girl  was  on  the  boat  going  over,"  said  our  friend  Brown ; 
"  she's  from  Baltimore,  and  all  those  terrapin  girls  are  pretty.  We 
used  to  call  her  the  pocket  Venus,  but  now  she  has  taken  to  talking 
about  Miss  Austen,  I  think  I  shall  call  her  Jane,  for  she  too  is  '  so 
minute.'  You  see  how  she  has  already  carried  the  parson  into  camp. 
Just  let  her  give  you  one  good  glance,  and  she  has  you  on  a  string 
for  the  rest  of  the  trip.  And  I  think  her  mischievous  mouth  is 
quite  as  fetching  as  her  soulful  eyes.  She  has  a  very  taking  way, 
and  she  flirts  gently,  with  an  innocent  manner  most  consummate 
and  masterly.  I  believe  almost  any  pretty  girl,  who  happens  to  be 
clever  also,  is  capable  of  filling  the  chair  of  Applied  Histrionics  in 
a  girl's  college — that  is,  if  there  were  ever  any  need  of  such  a  course 
of  instruction." 

The  rattling  reverberations  of  a  Cathayan  gong  notified  us  that 
dinner  was  about  to  be  served.  When  we  took  our  seats  at  table, 
we  saw  afar  off,  at  the  other  end,  the  young  lady  whom  our  friend 
Brown  had  called  Jane  Austen ;  and  we  saw  also  that  our  friend 
Brown  had  a  place  exactly  opposite  to  hers,  and  that  Mat  Hitch- 
cock was  removed  from  him  by  at  least  two  tables. 

Sunday,  the  \2lh. — Soon  after  breakfast  we  dropped  anchor  off 
Queenstown,  where  the  Barataria  waited  for  the  London  mails.  A 
few  passengers  went  ashore,  either  to  attend  church  or  to  taste  the  real 
old  Irish  whiskey  on  Irish  soil.  As  we  were  not  at  sea,  there  was  no 
service  on  board.  To  lie  at  anchor  is  very  relaxing  to  the  morals, 
and  it  was  well-nigh  impossible  even  to  make  believe  that  this  was 
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Sunday  morning.  The  New  England  conscience  has  been  sharp- 
ened by  the  east  wind  of  Boston  and  by  inherited  dyspepsia,  but  it 
was  not  sharp  enough  to  cut  the  lethargy  engendered  by  the  sun- 
shiny quiet  of  the  Baratarid s  decks,  as  the  boat  lay  at  anchor  in 
Queenstown  harbor,  and  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  the  clever  man 
from  Boston  lying  back  lazily  in  his  steamer-chair,  with  a  yellow- 
covered  novel  in  his  hand,  bearing  a  most  naturalistic  title.  We  ob- 
served that  ladies  of  the  strictest  bringing  up,  who  would  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  entering  a  shop  on  Sunday,  did  not  now  dis- 
dain to  dicker  with  the  aquatic  pedlars,  whose  boat-loads  of  Irish 
lace  and  Irish  bog-oak  ornaments  encompassed  the  ship  about. 
These  pedlars  were  mostly  pleasant-faced  Irishwomen,  with  tongues 
as  ready  as  an  Irish  tongue  is  expected  to  be. 

So  the  morning  glided  away  imperceptibly  until  the  tender  came 
out  to  us  again,  with  the  six  hundred  and  more  sacks  of  the  mails 
and  a  dozen  or  two  belated  passengers.  Among  these  passengers 
was  one  whom  we  could  not  but  remark.  He  was  a  young  English- 
man, tall  and  blond,  with  a  full  beard  ;  he  was  not  yet  thirty,  and  he 
walked  like  one  sure  and  proud  of  his  youth  and  his  strength  and 
himself.  He  was  a  handsome,  manly  fellow,  and  the  only  peculiarity 
of  manner  we  noted  was  a  certain  vague  shyness,  equally  removed 
from  diffidence  and  from  defiance — the  two  extremes  into  which  a 
shy  man  is  liable  to  fall. 

After  luncheon,  as  the  Barataria  was  gliding  past  the  bleak  coast 
of  the  Green  Isle,  our  friend  Brown  took  one  of  our  chairs. 

"  Did  you  see  a  young  Englishman,"  he  asked,  "  who  came  on 
board  at  Queenstown — a  fine-looking  fellow,  and  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him  ?  Well,  he  had  the  seat  next  me  at  table,  and  we  got 
talking,  of  course.  He  is  a  university  man — used  to  be  Fellow  of 
Merton,  at  Oxford,  you  know — and  he's  a  barrister.  But  his  interest 
seems  to  be  rather  in  politics  than  law.  He's  a  high-and-dry  Tory 
of  the  fine  old  crusted  kind,  and  he  has  a  deep  admiration  for  the 
conservatism  of  our  Constitution.  He  is  going  over  now  to  investi- 
gate the  workings  of  our  institutions  on  the  spot.  And  he  seems  to 
know  something  of  our  institutions,  though  he  is  as  ignorant  as  most 
of  them  about  our  geography.  He  actually  asked  me  what  were  the 
great  lakes  of  America,  adding  that,  of  course,  he  knew  Wenham 
Lake,  but  he  couldn't  always  remember  the  names  of  the  others. 
Yet  I  like  him  ;  he's  genuine,  he's  sterling,  hall-marked,  925  fine. 
He  tells  me  that  he  is  going  straight  to  Salt  Lake  City,  to  look  into 
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the  Mormon  Problem.  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  his  mind 
set  on  doing  a  book  about  us — like  the  rest  of  the  bold  Britons  who 
see  the  broad  United  States  from  the  windows  of  the  parlor  car,  as 
they  rush  from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  Golden  Gate." 

Later  in  the  day,  shortly  before  dinner,  as  we  were  taking  our 
three-mile  walk — twenty-seven  times  around  the  upper  deck — we  saw 
the  young  Englishman  sitting  in  a  most  elaborate  life-saving  steam- 
er-chair, with  beautiful  leather  cushions,  and  with  a  great  variety  of 
devices  for  raising  and  regulating  the  foot-rests  and  the  head-rests. 

Our  friend  Brown  nudged  us  as  we  passed,  and  said  :  "  Neat 
thing  in  chairs,  isn't  it  ?  And  did  you  note  his  initials  painted  on 
the  back — '  H.  R.  H.'  I  don't  know  his  name  yet,  but  I  feel  that  it 
is  my  duty  hereafter  to  call  him  His  Royal  Highness." 

Just  then  the  pretty  girl  from  Baltimore  came  out  on  deck  from 
the  ladies'  cabin. 

"  I'll  leave  you  to  finish  your  constitutional  alone,"  said  our  friend 
Brown,  "  for  I've  promised  to  take  Jane  Austen  for  a  walk  before 
dinner." 

Monday,  the  13th. — In  general,  the  travelling  Scotchman  is  good 
company,  but  the  Scot  Abroad,  who  happened  to  have  a  seat  oppo- 
site to  us  at  table,  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  He  was  a  rumbling, 
grumbling  creature,  a  contemner  of  the  United  States,  and  a  most 
voracious  eater.  When  we  came  down  to  luncheon  a  little  late,  we 
found  him  in  serried  argument  with  the  gentleman  from  Philadel- 
phia, who  had  also  a  proper  fondness  for  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
and  who  was  speaking  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey. 

"  There's  no  market  like  Philadelphia,"  he  was  saying.  "  Further 
East  they  don't  know  what  a  terrapin  is,  or  a  canvas-back,  either. 
You  hear  people  talk  about  canvas-back  in  New  York,  who  don't 
know  a  canvas-back  from  a  red-head — not  but  what  a  red-head  is 
a  good  enough  duck.     And  I  like  teal." 

"  Those  ducks  are  the  best  things  you  have  in  the  States,  per- 
haps," said  the  Scot  Abroad,  "  but  they're  not  as  good  as  the  ducks 
in  China.     I've  eaten  two  at  a  time  there." 

"  I  can  eat  two  canvas-backs,"  returned  the  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia,  "  and  without  a  great  appetite  either.  I'm  not  hun- 
gry now — I'm  only  eating  because  I've  nothing  else  to  do." 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  States  equal  to  green  turtle,  as  you  get 
it  in  the  City,"  the  Scot  Abroad  remarked. 
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"  You  say  that  because  you've  never  tasted  terrapin  in  Philadel- 
phia," was  the  triumphant  retort.  "  And  it  must  be  done  by  a  darkey 
cook,  too.  A  white  man  doesn't  know  anything  about  terrapin  ; 
he  hasn't  any  right  to  touch  it.  But  a  darkey  deals  with  Br'er  Ter- 
rapin gently,  like  an  artist  and  a  lover.  Why,  if  I  ever  found  a 
white  man  who  could  really  cook  terrapin,  I'd  bet  there  were  kinks 
in  his  hair." 

The  Scot  Abroad  changed  his  tack  but  not  his  tactics. 

"  These  American  apples,"  he  said,  "  that  you  are  exporting  from 
the  States  now  are  poor  stuff." 

"  Sometimes  they  are,"  confessed  the  gentleman  from  Philadel- 
phia ;  "  there's  odds  in  them,  I  know.  And  there's  nothing  worse 
than  a  bad  apple,  just  as  there's  nothing  better  than  a  good  apple. 
By-the-bye,  do  you  make  your  apple-pie  as  we  do — with  a  pint  of 
sweet  champagne?" 

The  Scot  Abroad  was  cornered,  but  he  met  the  difficulty  boldly. 

"  I  never  made  an  apple-pie,"  he  said,  "  but  I'll  cook  a  mutton 
chop  with  you." 

"  Then  I  should  have  to  broil  you  a  steak,"  replied  the  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia,  with  calm  self-confidence. 

"  Have  you  ever  noticed,"  whispered  our  friend  Brown,  who  had 
come  down  to  lunch  with  us,  "  how  the  Philadelphians  seem  to  have 
modified  Wordsworth's  boast  ?  They  pride  themselves  on  good  liv- 
ing and  no  thinking." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  friend  Brown  is  a  New  Yorker. 
We  told  him  that  he  made  a  mistake  in  saying  so  many  malicious 
things. 

"  But  just  think  of  the  many  more  I  don't  say,"  he  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation. 

"  Did  you  ever  try  cream  with  your  buckwheat  cakes?  "  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Philadelphia. 

But  before  the  Scot  Abroad  could  gather  his  forces,  our  friend 
Brown  remarked,  "  I  can't  listen  to  any  more  of  this — I  must  have 
air.  On  board  ship  our  gastronomic  sins  have  a  habit  of  rising  up 
and  bearing  witness  against  us.  I  had  an  au  revoir  breakfast  this 
morning ;  and  if  I  don't  get  on  deck  in  a  minute  I  may  be  seized 
again  with  nassau,  as  the  old  lady  called  it." 

As  we  mounted  to  the  upper  deck,  our  friend  Brown  asked, "  Have 
you  seen  His  Royal  Highness  this  morning?  I  had  a  little  chat  with 
him  before  breakfast — I  warned  him  not  to  let  that  Hitchcock  tell 
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him  the  tale  of  Judkins  in  the  fog.  I  like  H.  R.  H. — he's  genuine 
and  simple  and  manly." 

We  paused  opposite  our  chairs  and  invited  our  friend  Brown  to 
sit  down  for  a  little  chat. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  he  answered,  "  but  I  can't  wait  now.  I'm  bespoken. 
I've  promised  to  play  shuffleboard  with  Jane  Austen." 

Just  then  the  young  couple  from  Chicago  passed  before  us,  and 
the  lady  whom  our  friend  Brown  called  Jane  Austen  came  up  from 
the  lower  deck  and  joined  them.  Before  our  friend  Brown  had 
taken  leave  of  us  to  unite  himself  to  this  little  party,  H.  R.  H.  hap- 
pened within  hail  of  the  Chicago  bridegroom,  who  seized  him  at  once 
and  took  him  up,  nothing  loath,  to  be  presented  to  the  Chicago 
bride  and  to  Jane  Austen. 

"  I'll  give  His  Royal  Highness  just  five  minutes  to  get  ac- 
quainted," said  our  friend  Brown,  "and  then  I'll  sail  in  and  claim  my 
game  of  shuffleboard." 

But  before  the  five  minutes  were  up,  the  little  quartet  at  the 
other  end  of  the  boat,  the  young  couple  from  Chicago,  Jane  Austen, 
and  His  Royal  Highness,  had  gone  down  to  the  lower  deck  to  play 
shuffleboard,  without  a  thought  of  our  friend  Brown. 

"  She  is  a  pretty  girl,"  said  our  friend  Brown,  "  but  she  has  left 
me  out  in  the  cold,  hasn't  she?  If  I  wasn't  a  religious  man,  as  the 
deacon  said,  I  could  swear  with  the  best  of  you." 

The  run  that  day  was  just  four  hundred  miles. 

Tuesday,  the  14th. — There  came  up  a  sudden  spurtle  of  rain, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  which  drove  most  of  the  Baratarid s  passen- 
gers in-doors.  When  we  went  into  the  music-room  for  a  minute  we 
found  the  pretty  American  girl  at  the  piano,  singing  "In  the  Gloam- 
ing," while  the  young  Englishman  was  turning  the  leaves  for  her. 
As  we  came  out  our  friend  Brown  stopped  us. 

"His  Royal  Highness  takes  to  it  kindly,  doesn't  he?"  was  his 
greeting  to  us.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  it.  He's  a  fine  fellow,  and  it's  for- 
tunate that  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  sample  girl  like  Jane 
Austen.  You  see,  he  is  coming  over  to  study  our  institutions,  and 
I  like  to  see  him  at  work  on  so  favorable  a  specimen  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  them  all — the  American  girl." 

The  sentiments  of  our  friend  Brown  were  excellent,  but  there 
was  perhaps  a  shade  of  annoyance  in  his  voice.  We  asked  him  how 
he  had  been  wasting  his  morning. 

"  I've  been  talking  to  that  Scotchman,"  he  answered;  "trying  to 
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trepan  a  merry  jest  into  him  ;  but  it  was  love's  labor  lost.  I  told 
him  I  went  over  on  the  Dalmatic,  of  the  Blue  Ball  Line,  you  know, 
and  I  praised  the  discipline  of  that  boat,  saying  that  whenever  I 
might  go  on  deck  I  always  found  somebody  on  the  lookout,  if  it 
wasn't  one  of  the  officers,  it  was  an  engineer  or  a  steward  or  a  cook. 
And,  would  you  believe  it  ?  that  North  Briton  took  this  seriously, 
and  told  me  he  thought  there  must  be  some  exaggeration,  as  he 
could  hardly  think  that  they  would  put  a  cook  on  the  bridge  of  any 
one  of  these  Atlantic  liners.  He's  quite  impervious  to  a  joke.  If  I 
get  to  talking  much  with  him  I  shall  lose  my  specific  levity.  Isn't 
it  curious  that  these  Britishers  don't  recognize  mendacity  as  an  ele- 
mentary form  of  humor?  " 

We  expressed  sympathy  with  our  friend  Brown. 

"  There's  more  back,"  he  went  on.  "  I  changed  the  subject  and 
we  began  discussing  sight-seeing.  At  last,  when  I  happened  to  say 
that  the  Paris  Opera  was  a  magnificent  monument  of  the  Second 
Empire,  that  Scotchman  floored  me  with  an  enthusiastic  query  as  to 
whether  I  had  ever  seen  Holyrood.  But  I  had  my  revenge  on  him. 
I  called  up  Mat  Hitchcock  and  I  introduced  them,  and  I  begged 
Mat  to  tell  that  interesting  anecdote  of  Captain  Judkins,  and  then  I 
escaped  with  my  life." 

We  asked  our  friend  Brown  what  he  was  going  to  do  after  dinner. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  he  replied;  "perhaps  I  can  get  a 
chance  to  turn  over  Jane  Austen's  music  for  her.  Otherwise  I  don't 
know  where  to  go.  That's  the  worst  of  life  on  board  ship ;  if  it 
rains,  you  can't  gather  around  the  fire  and  swap  stories.  I  couldn't 
stand  a  sailor's  life,  not  because  of  the  hardships  and  dangers  but 
because  of  the  deprivations.  You  see,  a  sailor  at  sea  has  no  chance 
to  sit  down  before  his  hearth  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  loquacity  of  a 
hickory  log.  I  set  great  store  by  an  open  fire.  Now,  a  sailor  is  de- 
prived of  one  of  the  highest  of  human  pleasures — he  can't  build 
a  fire,  any  more  than  he  can  play  billiards  or  ride  horseback ;  he 
has  never  a  chance  to  acquire  these  accomplishments,  poor  fellow. 
Even  on  shore  I  suppose  he  has  to  stand  by  and  see  the  other  man 
poke  the  fire — and  that's  an  open  confession  of  inferiority.  I  may, 
perhaps,  acknowledge  that  you  can  edit  a  newspaper  better  than  I 
can,  or  conduct  a  prayer-meeting  better  than  I,  but  I  will  not  con- 
fess inferiority  in  the  making  of  a  wood-fire." 

We  took  occasion  to  say  that  we  had  noticed  the  lofty  bearing  of 
a  man  making  a  fire. 
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"  It  is  true  enough,"  our  friend  Brown  continued  ;  "  and  no  won- 
der. Prometheus  was  proud,  you  know,  and  so  have  been  all  fire- 
makers  since  his  time.  I  have  wondered  sometimes  if  the  first  mur- 
der— Cain  and  Abel  quarrelled  over  a  burnt  offering,  didn't  they  ? — 
did  not  arise  out  of  a  prolonged  discussion  of  rival  theories  of  build- 
ing a  wood-fire  on  the  altar.  But  I  hate  to  think  that  there  should 
be  any  stain  on  the  purity  of  the  crackling  flame — even  historically. 
That's  what  makes  me  so  angry  when  I  see  a  miserable  set  of  cast- 
ron  logs,  adorned  with  stray  sprigs  of  asbestos  mistletoe  !  Did  you 
ever  see  anything  more  indecent  than  that  shallow  sham,  blazing 
with  unsatisfying  gas  ?  It  is  a  mere  immoral  mockery  of  one  of 
nature's  greatest  gifts,  all  very  well  on  the  stage,  of  course,  where  all 
is  imitation  and  suggestion  only,  but  at  home  it  is  a  soul-destroying 
device  of  the  devil,  for  it  tends  to  kill  the  love  of  truth  at  what 
should  be  its  altar — the  family  hearth." 

We  suggested  that  perhaps  this  was  pushing  the  Parsee  doctrine 
a  little  too  far. 

"  No,"  insisted  our  friend  Brown,  "  I'll  stand  by  what  I  have  said, 
and  go  to  the  stake  for  it,  if  need  be.  A  cast-iron  imitation  of  a 
wood-fire  is  degrading,  disgusting,  indecorous.  A  hickory  stick 
across  the  andirons,  hissing  and  blazing,  is  the  first  element  of  win- 
ter hygiene  and  of  youthful  morals.  Spare  the  log  and  you  will 
spoil  the  child.  Are  you  aware  that  the  return  to  the  open  fireplace 
is  coincident  in  our  country  with  the  recent  remarkable  revival  of 
public  interest  in  political  purity?" 

We  acknowledged  that  this  curious  coincidence  had  hitherto 
evaded  us. 

"  You  see  it  now,"  our  friend  Brown  continued ;  "  fire  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  world  and  of  life  and  of  society.  That's  why  I  am  always 
sorry  for  the  sailor ;  he  cannot  warm  his  hands  by  the  cheery  crackle 
of  the  back-log.  His  case  is  almost  as  hard  as  that  of  the  unfortu- 
nate wretch  who  lives  in  a  boarding-house  and  who  has  to  huddle 
over  a  register.  It  makes  me  sad  to  think  of  the  thousands  of  homes 
without  hearths — where  the  little  children  at  Christmas  have  to  hang 
their  stockings  over  against  a  mere  empty  hole  in  the  wall,  with  the 
hope  that  Santa  Claus  will  come  down  a  flue.  And  the  sailor  is  but 
little  better  off." 

We  remarked  that  there  were  fiery  furnaces,  seven  times  heated, 
deep  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  boat. 

"  Did   you   ever    go    down    there  ? "  asked    our    friend    Brown. 
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4<  Well,  I  have  done  it,  and  it  is  not  a  pleasant  recollection.  I'd 
just  as  lieve  not  know  that  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  poor 
devils  down  under  our  feet  now,  almost  naked,  grimy  with  soot  and 
half  choked  with  fine  coal  dust.  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  But  a 
stoker  has  no  sinecure.  If  it  wasn't  a  cheerful  sight  for  me  to  see, 
what  must  it  be  for  him  to  live  ?  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Cable  J.. 
Dexter,  the  great  Chicago  grain  speculator  ?  He  was  stranded  in 
'Frisco  in  1870  without  a  cent  between  him  and  starvation,  and  he 
shipped  as  stoker  on  a  Pacific  Mail  Steamer.  He  made  the  round 
trip  and  then  he  quit ;  starvation  was  shorter  and  not  surer.  Only  a 
year  ago,  after  he  had  engineered  the  big  boom  in  winter  wheat,  he 
told  me  that  sometimes  he  waked  up  at  midnight  to  feel  at  his  side 
for  the  coal-shovel — just  as  though  all  his  wealth  were  a  dream  and 
the  hard  labor  a  present  reality." 

Just  then  the  clever  man  from  Boston  sauntered  along  by  us, 
and  our  friend  Brown  suggested  that  we  four  should  settle  down  to 
whist  until  such  time  as  it  might  please  the  clerk  of  the  weather  to 
turn  off  the  rain. 

The  run  that  day  was  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

Wednesday,  the  \^th. — The  little  skurry  of  wind  on  Tuesday  had 
raised  a  slight  swell,  and,  with  the  increase  in  motion,  there  were 
fewer  people  on  deck  in  the  morning. 

"  I  have  to  take  great  care  of  my  internal  equilibrium,"  said  our 
friend  Brown  ;  "  if  I  make  the  slightest  error  of  judgment  in  my 
conduct  or  my  diet,  then  I  suffer  for  it  all  the  rest  of  the  trip.  I've 
discovered  a  great  remedy,  and  I  tried  it  again  last  night  successfully. 
It's  to  take  a  poached  egg  on  toast  after  you  have  gone  to  bed,  and 
wash  it  down  with  a  little  hot  Scotch  whiskey.  It's  sovran  for  sea- 
sickness. Going  over  I  gave  it  to  a  man  who  was  feeling  despe- 
rately miserable,  and  who  was  doubly  despondent  because  he  couldn't 
take  care  of  his  wife  and  baby.  Well,  it  cured  him.  I  mixed  it 
pretty  stiff  and  it  did  its  work.  But  he  told  me  the  next  morning 
that,  for  nearly  an  hour  after  he  took  it,  he  thought  he  was  a  biga- 
mist and  the  father  of  twins." 

Wc  remarked  that  intemperance  was  doubly  dangerous  on  ship- 
board. 

"  Yes,"  our  friend  Brown  went  on  ;  "  I  suppose  a  sailor,  when  he 
takes  a  drop  too  much,  sees  sea-serpents  climbing  in  over  the  bow. 
Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  girl  down  in  Maine,  who  wrote  her 
lover  a  quadruple  temperance  letter?  " 
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We  expressed  our  ignorance  of  this  anecdote. 

"  'Tisn't  much  of  a  story,"  said  our  friend  Brown,  "  but  it  shows 
what  queer  things  a  girl  will  do  sometimes.  Well,  down  at  Casco, 
in  Maine,  there  was  a  young  fellow  who  had  worked  his  way  up 
from  before  the  mast  until  he  was  captain  of  a  new  ship,  and  part 
owner,  too.  Then  he  asked  his  girl  to  marry  him,  and  she  took  him. 
The  first  cruise  of  the  new  ship  was  to  be  the  young  skipper's  last 
voyage,  for  he'd  had  an  offer  of  a  partnership.  After  he'd  been 
gone  about  a  week  the  girl  got  over  the  sorrow  of  parting,  and  began 
to  take  stock  of  his  character.  He  was  good,  healthy,  kindly,  intel- 
ligent, long-headed,  and  keen-witted.  She  had  every  chance  of  hap- 
piness with  such  a  husband.  So  far  as  she  could  see,  he  hadn't  a 
fault,  nor  even  a  failing  which  might  ripen  into  a  fault.  It  was  true 
that  sometimes  he  went  on  a  '  tear '  when  he  came  off  a  cruise.  The 
more  she  thought  about  this,  the  more  she  feared  that  this  might 
grow  to  be  a  habit,  and  land  him  in  a  drunkard's  grave.  You  see, 
she  got  morbid  about  the  one  possible  speck.  At  last,  she  sat  down 
and  wrote  him  a  letter,  telling  him  just  how  she  felt,  and  begging 
him,  by  the  love  he  bore  her,  not  to  touch  another  drop,  and,  above 
all,  not  to  go  on  a  spree  when  he  came  off  cruise.  When  she'd  got 
her  letter  written  she  felt  better — merely  writing  it  had  relieved  her 
mind.  But  she  didn't  know  where  to  address  it.  It  was  too  late  to 
reach  her  lover  at  Liverpool,  which  was  the  first  port  the  new  ship 
was  bound  for,  and  it  was  quite  uncertain  where  he  would  go  next. 
He  had  told  her  that  his  course  depended  entirely  on  freights,  and 
on  the  advices  he  should  get  in  Liverpool,  and  that  he  might  go 
to  Havre  or  to  Bordeaux,  or  to  Marseilles  or  to  Genoa,  he  didn't 
know  which.  She  solved  the  difficulty  by  making  four  copies  of  the 
letter  and  sending  one  to  each  port.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  her 
lover  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Havre,  and  from  Havre  to  Bordeaux, 
and  from  Bordeaux  to  Marseilles,  and  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa ; 
and  he  got  all  four  copies  of  that  letter.  And,  when  he  read  the 
fourth  copy,  he  was  just  too  mad  to  hold  in,  so  he  sat  right  down 
and  wrote  her  a  short  note,  breaking  off  the  engagement,  and  telling 
her  that  a  woman  who  hadn't  any  more  confidence  in  a  man  than 
to  treat  him  that  way  had  better  be  released  from  the  obligation  of 
marrying  him." 

We  inquired  whether  this  lover's  quarrel  had  not  been  mended 
when  the  sailor  came  home. 

"He  wasn't   that    kind  of    man    at    all,"  answered  our  friend 
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Brown.  "  If  he  was  set,  he  was  set.  When  he  got  back  from  the 
cruise  he  didn't  go  on  a  spree.  I  believe  he  never  touched  another 
drop  of  liquor.  But  he  never  went  to  see  the  girl.  He  sold  out  his 
share  in  the  ship  and  accepted  the  partnership,  and,  in  less  than 
two  years,  he  married  the  senior  partner's  daughter.  About  that 
time  an  old  aunt  of  his  wife's  died,  and  left  her  the  house  next  door 
to  the  captain's  first  girl ;  and  they  set  up  housekeeping  there,  right 
under  that  girl's  eyes,  and  she's  seen  his  family  growing  up  around 
him  year  by  year,  while  she  lived  on,  a  little  old  maid,  all  alone  by 
herself.     Women  are  kittle  cattle,  arn't  they?" 

Then  our  friend  Brown  rose  and  shook  himself.  "  I  think  there's 
a  good  moral  in  that  story  for  all  girls,"  he  said,  "  and  I  guess  I'll 
go  and  tell  it  to  Jane  Austen." 

A  pleasant  laugh  rang  out  as  the  young  Englishman  and  the 
American  girl  threaded  their  way  through  the  double  rows  of 
steamer-chairs  on  the  shady  side  of  the  steamer. 

Our  friend  Brown  glanced  up,  and  it  was  with  a  certain  acidity 
that  he  said,  "  Fine  teeth  are  a  great  incentive  to  gayety." 

He  watched  the  young  people  as  they  walked  away.  "  His 
Royal  Highness  seems  to  be  taking  notice,"  he  said;  "I  think  I'll 
go  into  the  smoking-room." 

The  run  that  day  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

Thursday,  the  \6th. — Shortly  after  midnight  we  ran  into  a  dense 
bank  of  fog.  As  we  were  likely  at  any  moment  to  meet  detach- 
ments of  the  fishing  fleet,  the  Baratarid s  engines  were  slowed  down. 
The  harsh  voice  of  the  fog-horn  was  to  be  heard  at  frequent  inter- 
vals during  the  night,  and  it  waked  us  before  cock-crow  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  we  went  on  deck  the  air  was  thick  and  moist ;  and 
the  dampness  settled  on  the  rigging  and  dripped  gloomily  on  the 
deck. 

"  I  think  this  drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  fog  is  quite  as  demoralizing 
as  the  fog-horn  is  disheartening,"  said  our  friend  Brown,  as  we  joined 
him  on  the  lower  deck,  where  we  could  find  shelter  from  the  moist- 
ure of  the  mist.  "  And  the  wild  notes  of  the  fog-horn  have  every 
vice  a  sound  can  have." 

The  young  couple  from  Chicago  came  up  to  us,  and  the  bride 
seemed  to  be  uneasy  in  her  mind. 

"  My  wife  sat  up  half  the  night,  looking  through  the  porthole  for 
fear  something  might  happen,"  said  the  bridegroom,  jocularly. 

"  I   didn't  do  anything  of   the  sort,"  she  replied,  indignantly. 
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"  But  this  fog  is  terrible,  isn't  it  ?  Do  you  think  the  captain  knows 
where  he  is  ?  " 

"  We're  within  a  mile  of  land  now,"  our  friend  Brown  answered, 
"  only  we  are  not  going  that  way,"  and  he  pointed  down. 

The  bride  tried  to  smile  at  this  feeble  jest. 

"  Don't  you  harrow  up  your  young  soul  with  anticipatory  disas- 
ter," our  friend  Brown  continued,  consolingly.  "  It  isn't  good  for 
people's  nerves  on  board  ship  to  get  talking  about  the  wreck  of  the 
Oregon  or  reading  the  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor.  It's  much  more 
amusing  to  read  the  Wreck  of  tJte  Thomas  Hyke,  which  was  alto- 
gether more  remarkable." 

"  But  if  we  should  run  into  something?"  she  returned,  despond- 
ently. 

"  '  It  would  be  bad  for  the  coo,'  as  Stephenson  said,"  our  friend 
Brown  rejoined.  "  Our  enlightened  selfishness  may  rejoice  that  we 
could  run  over  any  ordinary  boat  and  scarcely  feel  it.  So  you  need 
not  worry  about  the  summer  styles  in  life-preservers,  and  the  most 
fashionable  ways  of  wearing  them.  You  must  remember  that  the 
captain  is  the  ship's  husband,  and  he  can't  afford  to  lose  the  boat 
unless  he  wants  to  be  the  ship's  widower." 

"  The  captain  has  a  good  many  lives  to  care  for,"  said  the  Chi- 
cago bridegroom ;  "  no  other  boat  carries  five  hundred  first-class 
passengers." 

"But  other  boats  carry  fifteen  hundred  steerage,  sometimes,  be- 
sides first-class  passengers,"  retorted  our  friend  Brown.  "  Really, 
though  we  seem  to  be  a  great  many,  there  are  fewer  souls  on  board 
now  than  most  big  boats  carry.  I  confess,  I  don't  like  to  cross  on  a 
ship  that  takes  steerage  passengers ;  in  case  of  danger,  they  would 
have  the  bad  taste  to  think  their  lives  as  valuable  as  mine." 

The  pretty  American  girl  looked  out  of  the  door,  not  far  from  us, 
and  the  Chicago  bride  called  her.  Our  friend  Brown  volunteered  to 
bring  down  from  the  upper  deck  the  chairs  of  the  party.  We 
offered  to  assist  him.  When  we  came  down  with  the  chairs  we 
found  that  the  handsome  young  Englishman  had  also  joined  the 
gathering.  While  our  friend  Brown  was  tucking  the  rugs  and  wraps 
about  Jane  Austen,  as  he  called  her,  His  Royal  Highness  went  after 
his  steamer-chair  also.  Thus  we  formed  a  compact  little  group  on 
the  lower  deck,  partly  sheltered  from  the  thick  dampness  of  the  fog 
and  from  the  enervating  roar  of  the  fog-horn. 

For  a  while  the  conversation  was  general ;  and  when  it  flagged 
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our  friend  Brown  suggested  "Twenty  Questions,"  offering  to  take  His 
Royal  Highness  on  his  side  and  explain  the  game  to  him  if  Jane 
Austen  would  lend  her  aid.  The  young  couple  from  Chicago  had 
become  engaged  the  summer  before  at  Narragansett  Pier,  and  they 
were  practised  in  the  art.  Although  we  should  have  preferred  to 
stand  afar  off  and  take  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  the  young  couple 
from  Chicago  enlisted  us  on  their  side.  The  perky  little  parson 
joined  us,  and  Mat  Hitchcock  thrust  himself  among  our  opponents. 
And  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  glided  away  in  acrimonious  discussion. 

Our  run  that  day  was  only  three  hundred  and  ninety  miles.  But 
toward  evening  the  fog  was  blown  away  by  a  fresh  breeze. 

Friday,  the  ijth. — There  was  a  cloudless  sunrise  this  morning,  as 
glorious  a  sight  as  a  man  may  see.  But  when  we  reproached  our 
friend  Brown  for  having  missed  it,  he  was  quick  to  explain. 

"  I  hope  I'm  too  good  a  Christian,"  he  said,  "  to  have  part  or  lot 
in  the  Parsee  ceremony  of  getting  up  to  see  the  sun  rise.  Besides,  I 
was  suffering  from  a  singularly  acute  attack  of  marine  inertia,  per- 
haps a  reaction  from  the  mental  activity  of  yesterday's  '  Twenty 
Questions.'  Don't  you  fall  into  a  condition  of  sloth  sometimes  at 
sea,  when  you  don't  want  anything  but  just  to  be  let  alone?  " 

We  acknowledged  that  this  phase  of  feeling  was  easy  to  under- 
stand. 

"  I  have  been  moved  to  liken  a  long  day  at  sea  to  a  tirade  in  a 
French  tragedy,  when  the  watery  Alexandrines  roll  over  you  in  most 
exasperating  monotony,"  he  proceeded.  "  There's  a  great  deal  of 
tautology  about  the  ocean  ;  it's  always  saying  ditto  to  itself.  You 
tire  of  seeing  the  Avaves  follow  each  other,  almost  as  though  they 
were  drilled  in  platoons,  with  now  and  then  a  top-lofty  one  riding 
ahead  proudly  like  an  ensign." 

We  quoted  the  jest  about  Britannia  ruling  the  waves  and  not 
ruling  them  straight. 

"You  tell  that  imported  joke  to  His  Royal  Highness  and  he'll 
laugh  at  it,"  said  our  friend  Brown.  "When  I  can  catch  Jane 
Austen  alone  I'll  quote  to  her  the  French  saying  that  '  Women  are 
like  the  waves  of  the  ocean — always  the  same  and  yet  never  alike.' " 

Wc  remarked  that  she  was  probably  preparing  for  the  concert 
which  was  to  take  place  that  night. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  His  Royal  Highness  and  Jane  Austen  are  to 
sing  a  duet.  The  perky  little  parson  is  getting  up  the  show.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  good  scheme  to  have  a  theatre  on  board  ship, 
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regularly  fitted  up.  You  may  remember  that  Noah,  the  founder  of 
the  P.  and  0.  line,  when  he  went  to  sea,  took  his  menagerie  with 
him.  I  think  that  must  have  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  voyage 
not  a  little.  A  really  enterprising  steamship  company  nowadays 
would  make  proper  arrangements  so  that  its  boats  on  every  voyage 
would  receive  a  hail  from  the  Flying  Dutchman  and  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  sea-serpent  rearing  its  horrid  head." 

Although  there  was  not  a  theatre  on  board  the  Barataria,  there 
was  a  printing-press  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  daily  bills-of- 
fare,  and  capable  of  printing  also  the  bill-of-the-play  of  the  Grand 
Entertainment  and  Concert  which  was  given  that  evening  in  the 
main  saloon.  The  programme  of  the  Grand  Entertainment  and  Con- 
cert was  divided  into  two  parts ;  in  the  first  part  the  Scot  Abroad 
sang"  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  the  Chicago  bridegroom  recited  "  Buck  Fan- 
shaw's  Funeral,"  the  Chicago  bride  sang  "  In  the  Gloaming,"  the  perky 
little  parson  read  "  The  Raven,"  the  handsome  young  Englishman 
sang  "  The  Vagabond,"  and  the  pretty  American  girl  sang  "  Let  me 
Dream  Again."  The  final  number  of  the  first  part,  so  the  pro- 
gramme informed  us,  was  the  singing  of  "  The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner," "by  the  530  Barataria  chorus."  This  began  well  enough,  but 
as  barely  a  dozen  of  the  five  hundred  and  thirty  knew  the  words 
of  the  American  anthem,  it  "  rather  petered  out  toward  the  end," 
as  our  friend  Brown  put  it. 

Our  friend  Brown  had  no  part  or  lot  in  the  Grand  Entertainment 
and  Concert.  He  sat  in  the  music-room  and  made  sarcastic  remarks. 
The  chief  numbers  of  the  second  part  were  what  the  programme 
declared  to  be  a  "  Banjo  Solo,  by  Messrs.  Knox  and  Decker,"  and  a 
duet  by  Jane  Austen  and  His  Royal  Highness.  As  the  music  of 
this  duet  was  as  emotional  as  the  words  were  warm,  our  friend 
Brown  got  up  and  went  out  on  deck  for  a  walk  in  the  dark.  Thus 
he  missed  the  final  item  on  the  play-bill,  the  singing  of  "God  Save 
the  Queen,"  "by  the  530  Barataria  chorus,"  a  failure  even  more  la- 
mentable than  that  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

Between  the  two  parts  the  plate  had  been  passed  around,  and 
nearly  seventy-five  pounds  had  been  collected,  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Sailors'  Orphan  Asylum  at  Liverpool  and  a  hospital  in 
New  York. 

Our  run  that  day  was  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles. 

Saturday \  the  \Zth, — This  was  to  be  the  last  day  of  our  voyage. 
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Shortly  after  noon  it  was  announced  that  the  run  was  four  hundred 
and  sixty-two  miles,  and  that  we  were  then  a  little  less  than  two  hun- 
dred miles  from  Sandy  Hook.  A  certain  half-suppressed  excitement 
began  to  be  perceptible  among  the  passengers,  and  it  increased  as 
the  hours  passed,  and  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  our  native  land. 

Four  steamer-chairs  had  been  taken  right  up  into  the  bow,  and 
here  the  young  couple  from  Chicago,  Jane  Austen,  and  His  Royal 
Highness  had  sat  all  the  afternoon.  Our  friend  Brown  had  joined 
the  group  twice  or  thrice.  He  had  been  made  welcome,  yet  he  was 
uneasy  and  soon  wandered  away  again.  The  three  Americans  were 
engaged  in  telling  the  young  Englishman  all  about  America,  the 
United  States  in  general,  and  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Baltimore  in 
particular.  Probably  our  friend  Brown,  as  a  New  Yorker,  had  no 
need  for  the  information,  which  the  young  Englishman  accepted 
with  pleasure. 

He  joined  us  as  we  stood  under  the  bridge,  after  dinner,  just  as 
the  Barataria,  to  the  great  joy  of  its  five  hundred  and  thirty  pas- 
sengers, was  rapidly  gliding  ahead  of  a  steamer  of  an  opposition  line 
which  had  left  Queenstovvn  two  days  before  us. 

"What  is  the  use  of  all  this  excitement  about  seeing  land?"  he 
asked.  "  I've  seen  the  sacred  soil  of  Long  Island  before  now — in 
fact,  I  was  born  there." 

We  told  him  that  most  of  the  passengers  were  probably  rejoic- 
ing at  the  swiftness  of  our  homeward  voyage — almost  the  quickest 
on  record. 

"  The  Barataria  is  really  fast,"  he  returned,  "  but  few  people 
have  discovered  a  little  trick  of  the  steamship  companies  to  re- 
duce the  apparent  length  of  the  voyage.  Once  the  time  was  taken 
from  Liverpool  to  New  York;  then,  it  was  counted  from  Queenstown 
to  Sandy  Hook  ;  and  now  they  are  beginning  to  reckon  it  from 
Fastnet  to  Fire  Island.  By  this  fictitious  shortening  they  can  save 
a  day  seemingly,  even  if  the  boats  were  no  faster." 

Wc  remarked  that  the  voyage  was  now  so  short  that  the  old  so- 
ciability among  the  passengers  was  dying  out.  The  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia  had  told  us  Captain  Kitchener  complained  that  it 
was  no  longer  worth  while  to  get  acquainted  with  his  passengers,  and 
that  he  had  given  up  all  attempt  at  friendly  overtures  ever  since  a 
passenger,  to  whom  he  had  been  explaining  things,  had  offered  him 
a  shilling. 

"  That  passenger  must  have  been  on  his  return  trip,"  said  our 
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friend  Brown  ;  "  after  a  fellow  has  spent  six  weeks  in  England,  he 
stands  ready  to  tip  an  archbishop  half-a-crown." 

While  we  were  talking  the  clouds  had  blown  away  from  the  moon, 
and  the  soft  rays  bathed  in  silver  splendor  the  watery  pathway  of 
the  boat.  Snatches  of  song  came  fitfully  from  two  or  three  little 
groups  gathered  in  pleasant  corners.  We  saw  that  the  young  couple 
from  Chicago  were  half  concealed  behind  a  boat,  and  that  he  had 
his  arm  around  her  and  that  she  had  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

We  drew  Brown's  attention  to  the  young  moon,  shedding  its 
silent  sympathy  over  the  lovers. 

"  It's  the  same  old  moon, you  know,"  he  retorted,  "the  same  old 
moon,  qui  en  a  vu  bien  d'autres." 

Our  friend  was  not  given  to  quoting  French,  and  this  seemed 
to  us  to  be  the  outward  and  audible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
dissatisfaction.  His  pace,  as  we  walked  the  deck,  was  violent  and 
irregular.     At  last  he  stopped  abruptly. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  "  there's  His  Royal  Highness  making  the  most 
of  his  last  evening  with  Jane  Austen.  Perhaps  he's  wondering  if  he 
is  going  to  find  in  Salt  Lake  City  any  girls  as  agreeable  as  she  is." 

We  remarked  that  she  was  a  good  type  of  the  pretty  American 
girl. 

"  All  cats  are  gray  at  night,"  he  replied,  sharply,  "  and  every  girl 
is  pretty  by  moonlight." 

A  few  minutes  after  it  struck  four  bells.  Then  the  Barataria 
was  abreast  of  Fire  Island  Light,  and  the  firework  signals  were  let 
off,  which  made  known  our  presence  to  the  men  ashore,  who  were 
searching  the  horizon  for  incoming  steamers.  Long  before  we 
reached  Sandy  Hook  the  news  of  our  arrival  in  America  had  been 
flashed  under  the  ocean  to  London  and  Paris. 

Sunday,  the  lgth. — When  we  waked  in  the  morning,  before  day- 
break, the  Barataria  was  at  anchor  in  the  lower  bay,  off  Quarantine. 
We  went  on  deck  and  saw  the  electric  lights  twinkling  in  the  dawn 
along  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  which  makes  Siamese  Twins  of  the  two 
great  cities  on  the  East  River. 

By  the  time  the  health  officer  had  given  the  Barataria  a  clean 
bill,  the  deck  had  begun  to  fill  up  ;  and,  as  the  boat  started,  at  least 
half  the  passengers  were  gazing  at  the  green  shores  of  their  native 
land. 

As  we  passed  Bedloe's  Island  our  friend  Brown  gazed  up  at  M. 

Bartholdi's  colossal   figure,  and    smiled  as   he   said :    "  There   she 
17 
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stands,  you  see,  holding  the  torch  of  liberty  now,  after  having  so 
long  extended  the  palm  of  chanty." 

We  noted  that  something  had  given  a  tinge  of  acerbity  to  our 
friend  Brown's  remarks,  and  that  his  humor  was  more  saturnine. 

"  You  will  observe,"  he  continued,  "  that  I  have  emerged  from 
my  stateroom  this  morning  crowned  with  the  high  hat  of  civilization, 
although  it  looks  as  rough  as  the  buffalo-robe  of  barbarism.  Ob- 
serve, also,  our  fellow-passengers  of  the  female  persuasion.  There's 
a  modern  Jewish  adage,  I  believe,  that  a  man  should  clothe  himself 
beneath  his  ability,  his  children  according  to  his  ability,  and  his  wife 
above  his  ability.  Judging  from  the  clothing  of  the  wives  on  this 
boat  the  past  week,  one  would  think  ill  of  the  ability  of  the  men  on 
board.  But  just  look  at  the  women  now.  It  is  only  at  sea  that  a 
woman  doesn't  care  how  she  looks,  and  as  soon  as  she  gets  in  sight 
of  land  she  makes  up  for  lost  time.  I'd  give  a  picayune  to  see  the 
face  of  His  Royal  Highness  when  he  gets  his  first  glimpse  of  Jane 
Austen  this  morning." 

But  this  pleasure  was  denied  him,  as  the  young  Englishman  had 
met  the  American  girl  before  we  caught  sight  of  either  of  them.  She 
had  donned  a  most  becoming  dress  of  a  most  coquettish  simplicity. 
As  they  passed  us  she  was  apparently  expressing  to  him  her  resolute 
determination  to  attempt  varied  violations  of  the  revenue  laws. 

When  the  Barataria  had  been  warped  alongside  the  dock,  and 
the  baggage  was  beginning  to  be  examined  by  Uncle  Sam's  white- 
capped  officers,  we  saw  them  again  for  a  moment.  He  was  taking 
his  leave.  They  shook  hands  heartily.  The  American  girl,  already 
surrounded  by  the  spoils  of  her  summer  campaign,  abstracted  her 
attention  from  her  ten  trunks  long  enough  to  bestow  on  him  a  bril- 
liant smile  of  farewell. 

Not  far  from  us  was  the  young  couple  from  Chicago  ;  they  ac- 
costed His  Royal  Highness  as  he  passed  ;  and,  in  answer  to  some 
question  of  the  bridegroom's,  we  heard   the  young  Englishman  say: 

"  I've  changed  my  mind,  you  know.  I  don't  think  I  shall  go 
there  just  yet  a  while.  They  tell  me  that  St.  John  Hopkins  College 
is  no  end  of  an  interesting  place,  and  I'm   thinking  of  going  there 

first." 

Brander  Matthews. 
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THE  LAND  AND  LABOR  PARTY. 

That  able  writer  and  leader,  Mr.  Henry  George,  has  put  before  the 
public  an  issue,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  fully  unmasked.  It  is  not  a 
mere  economic  measure  which  he  has  broached,  but  also  a  new  ethical  spec- 
ulation ;  and  it  is  not  a  legitimate  political  reform  which  he  is  attempting, 
but  a  sweeping  social  revolution,  fraught  with  the  gravest  moral  and'reli- 
gious  effects.  In  the  guise  of  a  philanthropic  statesman,  however  unwit- 
tingly, he  is  leading  an  assault  upon  divine  laws  and  institutions,  which  no 
legislation  can  touch  without  peril,  as  all  history  has  shown. 

Hebrews  and  Christians,  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  alike  find 
the  right  of  private  property  clearly  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  exhibited  as  a  positive  command  of  the  Creator ;  and  in 
the  New  Testament  as  a  sacred  trust  from  the  sovereign  Proprietor  of  all 
things.  No  distinction  whatever  is  made  between  property  in  land  and  in 
other  goods:  The  proposed  exemption  of  the  soil  from  private  ownership 
is  a  notion  not  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Bible,  and  as  little  based  in 
divine  as  in  human  law.  To  deprive  the  individual  of  such  property,  with- 
out his  consent,  would  be  no  more  scriptural  and  right  than  to  deprive  him 
of  any  other  property  as  justly  acquired  and  duly  sanctioned  ;  and  though 
it  were  done  by  a  popular  vote,  under  all  the  forms  of  legislation,  and  on 
pretence  of  the  public  good,  it  would  still  be  but  legalized  theft  in  the  view 
of  every  Christian  man. 

It  need  not  be  concealed  that,  on  one  occasion,  some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians voluntarily  sold  their  lands  and  houses,  and  for  a  time  held  the  pro- 
ceeds in  common.  But,  in  the  very  act  of  constituting  this  charity  fund,  the 
indestructible  right  of  private  property  in  land,  as  well  as  in  other  goods, 
was  still  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  apostles :  "  While  it  remained, 
was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ?  " 
Moreover,  the  exceptional  incident  was  but  an  ideal  example  to  the  Church, 
not  to  the  State  ;  and  to  plead  it  now  as  a  precedent  in  our  legislatures  and 
courts  would  be  too  hypocritical  for  a  moment's  thought.  The  worst  type 
of  socialism  is  known  to  be  that  which  thus  borrows  Christian  ideas  as  a 
mask  for  infidelity  and  atheism. 

Without  charging  Mr.  George  with  any  such  perverseness,  it  must  be  said 
that  his  economic  views,  though  sometimes  devoutly  expressed,  are  opposed  to 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  property,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  individual, 
of  the  family,  and  of  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Church.     In  particular, 
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it  will  be  found  that  his  specious  scheme  for  enriching  the  laboring  class 
by  impoverishing  the  land-holding  class  would  begin  with  legal  and  moral 
injustice  ;  that  it  would  strike  back  through  the  past,  at  an  original  right 
of  the  first  land-holder,  without  whom  an  acre  in  New  York,  with  all  its  po- 
tential wealth,  was  once  worth  no  more  than  an  acre  in  the  moon  ;  that  it 
would  take  from  thousands  of  innocent  individuals,  not  merely  their  social 
importance,  but  their  justly  earned  means  of  subsistence  and  beneficence ; 
that  it  would  unsettle  the  family  homestead,  ever  to  be  prized  as  a  corner- 
stone of  the  republic  ;  that  by  making  the  State  the  sole  landlord,  it  would 
render  popular  government  a  sort  of  feudal  despotism  of  the  poor  over  the 
rich,  and  breed  the  worst  vices  of  a  crude  democracy ;  in  a  word,  that  it 
would  lead  logically  to  the  public  confiscation  of  all  private  wealth,  and  to 
an  inversion  of  social  classes,  with  the  dominance  of  the  one  least  fitted  for 
leadership  in  the  higher  spheres  of  civilization,  such  as  learning,  art,  science, 
and  religion.  In  fact,  could  such  views  ever  be  fully  carried  out,  the  Chris- 
tian Church  would  become  impossible,  and  civilized  society  swiftly  relapse 
to  anarchy  and  barbarism. 

Mr.  George  might  disclaim  the  logical  issues  of  his  reasoning,  but  its 
premises  are  too  plainly  and  boldly  put  forth  to  be  misunderstood,  as 
will  appear  by  a  few  chance  extracts  from  his  work  called  Progress  and 
Poverty  : 

"  Private  property  in  land  is  a  bold,  bare,  enormous  wrong,  like  that  of  chattel 
slavery." 

"  Historically,  as  ethically,  private  property  in  land  is  robbery." 

"  Though  the  sovereign  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  consent  to  the  landed  pos- 
sessions of  the  Astors,  the  puniest  infant  that  comes  wailing  into  the  world,  in  the  squalid- 
est  room  of  the  most  miserable  tenement  house,  becomes  at  that  moment  seized  of  an  equal 
right  with  the  millionaires.     And  it  is  robbed  if  the  right  is  denied." 

"  But  it  will  be  said  ;  there  are  improvements  which  in  time  become  indistinguishable 
from  the  land  itself  !  Very  well  :  then  the  title  to  the  improvements  becomes  blended  with 
the  title  to  the  land  ;  the  individual  right  is  lost  in  the  common  right." 

"  Herbert  Spencer  says  :  '  Had  we  to  deal  with  the  parties  who  originally  robbed  the 
human  race  of  its  heritage,  we  might  make  short  work  of  the  matter.'  Why  not  make 
short  work  of  the  matter  anyhow  ?  " 

"  By  the  time  the  people  of  any  such  country  as  England  or  the  United  States  are  suffi- 
ciently aroused  to  the  injustice  and  disadvantages  of  individual  ownership  of  land  to  induce 
them  to  attempt  its  nationalization,  they  will  be  sufficiently  aroused  to  nationalize  it  in  a 
much  more  direct  and  easy  way  than  by  purchase.  They  will  not  trouble  themselves  about 
compensating  the  proprietors  of  land." 

"  I  do  not  propose  either  to  purchase  or  to  confiscate  private  property  in  land.  The 
first  would  be  unjust  ;  the  second,  needless.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confiscate  land  ;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  confiscate  rent." 

"  The  homestead  owner  will  be  a  loser  only  as  the  man  who  has  bought  himself  a  pair 
of  boots  may  be  said  to  be  a  loser  by  a  subsequent  fall  in  the  price  of  boots.  His  boots 
will  be  just  as  useful  to  him,  and  the  next  pair  of  boots  he  can  get  cheaper.  .  .  .  The 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  owns  a  considerable  part  of  the  site  of  London,  would  still 
have  all  he  could  by  any  possibility  enjoy,  and  a  much  better  state  of  society  in  which  to 
enjoy  it." 

"This  revenue  arising  frgm  the  common  property  could  be  applied  to  the  common 
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benefit,  as  were  the  revenues  of  Sparta.  We  might  not  establish  public  tables — they  would 
be  unnecessary." 

"  We  should  reach  the  ideal  of  the  socialist,  but  not  through  governmental  repression. 
Government  would  become  merely  the  agency  by  which  the  common  property  was  admi- 
nistered for  the  common  benefit." 

"  All  that  is  necessary  to  social  regeneration  is  included  in  the  motto  of  those  Russian 
patriots  sometimes  called  Nihilists — *  Land  and  Liberty. 

To  lay  bare  all  the  fallacies  underlying  these  statements  would  be  no 
easy  task.  At  the  outset,  land  is  vaguely  defined  as  the  source  of  all  wealth 
and  a  common  bounty  of  nature,  which  no  man  creates  or  may  appropriate, 
whereas  mere  land  in  itself  is  worthless  except  as  some  man  does  appro- 
priate it  and  make  it  his  own,  as  it  were,  a  very  part  of  himself,  by  possession 
and  use.  Through  this  false  definition,  land  is  morally  distinguished  from 
produce,  the  land-holder  from  the  laborer,  and  it  is  held  right  to  own  goods 
or  houses,  but  wrong  to  own  the  bare  ground.  On  the  assumption  that  all 
men  have  equal  rights  in  this  common  bounty  of  the  soil,  it  is  asserted,  in 
no  figurative  sense,  that  the  people  still  own  the  land,  as  if  the  people  had 
not  already,  for  the  public  good  and  upon  known  conditions,  conceded  an 
individual  right  of  land-ownership,  which  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by  law 
and  guarded  with  the  very  sword  of  justice.  As  a  further  inference,  it  is 
even  maintained  that  society  could  now  have  the  same  right  to  land  made 
valuable  by  individual  labor  as  to  land  from  which  it  had  not  parted,  but 
left  in  a  state  of  nature,  undeveloped  and  worthless.  It  is  also  still  more 
strangely  argued  that  any  increased  value  of  land  which  may  come  with  the 
growth  of  the  community  must  rightfully  belong  to  the  wealth-producing 
laborer  of  to-day,  and  not  to  the  laborer  of  yesterday,  who  has  become  a 
land-owner,  and  whose  land  has  itself  been  earned  by  other  laborers  and 
held  at  risk  and  expense  for  generations.  Because  decreasing  wages  some- 
times coexist  with  increasing  rent,  it  is  fancied  that  this  growing  land  value 
is  a  tax  upon  the  present  earnings  of  labor,  rather  than  the  fruit  of  past  earn- 
ings invested  in  land.  Throughout  the  whole  reasoning  it  is  forgotten  that, 
in  this  country  at  least,  with  its  clear  legal  titles,  private  land-ownership  is 
itself  but  rewarded  labor,  not  defrauded  labor,  and  to  destroy  it  would  be 
the  very  suicide  of  labor.  All  the  ills  of  the  workingman  are  thus  unfairly 
charged  to  an  abstract  land-owner,  rather  than  to  the  capitalist,  with  whom 
he  is  in  close  practical  relations,  or  to  other  well-known  causes  of  poverty. 
Then,  to  cap  this  absurdity,  the  various  cures  of  labor  distress,  such  as 
public  economy,  education  of  workingmen,  trades  unions,  partnerships  with 
employers,  governmental  aid,  more  equal  distribution  of  public  lands,  are 
severally  treated  as  but  so  many  aggravations  of  the  mere  imaginary  wrong 
of  private  property  in  land.  This  vague,  scarecrow  monopoly,  it  is  at 
length  maintained,  can  only  be  abolished  by  seizing  all  land  as  State  pro- 
perty, and  collecting  the  rent  into  the  public  treasury  for  the  relief  of  the 
laboring  classes.  It  is  then  shown,  very  clearly  and  boldly,  how  such  legis- 
lation, as  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  would  equalize  wealth  and  make  the  rich 
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poorer  and  the  poor  richer.  The  largest  share  might  go  to  workingmen 
and  artisans,  as  the  chief  producers  of  wealth ;  but  farmers  could  live  on  their 
homesteads  without  owning  them,  as  serfs  of  the  sovereign  people,  and 
reduced  millionaires  would  at  last  have  to  pay  tribute  as  vassals  to  Knights 
of  Labor.  And  thus  is  to  be  set  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  our  advanced  civili- 
zation, under  the  forms  of  law,  a  course  of  open  land-robbery  and  pillage 
which  hitherto  has  only  been  achieved  by  barbarian  hordes  in  an  age  of 
lawless  violence. 

In  plain  opposition  to  such  vagaries  stands  the  Christian  doctrine  at 
every  point  of  view.     A  few  only  of  its  elements  need  here  be  stated  : 

First.  The  private  ownership  of  land,  as  of  other  property,  is  a  divine 
right  expressed  in  the  very  constitution  of  man  by  his  Creator.  It  is  fos- 
tered by  an  innate  desire  as  imperious  as  the  desire  for  aught  else  which 
can  be  exclusively  owned  and  used.  It  is  asserted  by  a  moral  sense,  which 
as  spontaneously  condemns  violations  of  it  by  ourselves  or  others.  It  is 
more  or  less  clearly  enforced  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  all  peoples,  savage 
and  civilized  ;  and  it  can  be  called  in  question  only  by  some  sophistical  rea- 
soning or  perverted  judgment.  Primarily,  the  right  inheres  in  the  very 
relation  of  man  to  the  earth,  upon  which  he  depends,  and  which,  so  far  as 
occupied  and  utilized  by  him,  becomes  attached  to  his  personality,  or  belongs 
to  him  alone.  If  it  be  wrong  for  him  to  own  such  land,  because  it  is  a  part 
of  nature,  then  it  is  wrong  for  him  to  own  his  horse  or  his  house,  which  are 
also  parts  of  nature.  Though  such  land  were,  indeed,  originally  a  divine 
creation,  yet  he  has  produced  therein  a  value  as  much  his  own  as  anything 
else  of  human  production,  and  thus  acquired  a  special  right  in  the  common 
bounty  of  the  Creator.  The  mere  abstract  general  right  of  mankind,  could 
it  now  override  his  acquired  special  right,  would  simply  call  for  an  indis- 
criminate distribution  of  all  private  wealth  among  men,  wholly  regardless  of 
their  endowments,  needs,  and  deserts.  Even  on  the  theory  of  the  social  con- 
tract, existing  individual  rights  in  land  must  have  been  acquired  by  common 
consent,  and  society  could  not  now  go  back  upon  its  own  agreement  without 
new  consent,  as  the  State  does  not  exercise  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
except  in  cases  of  public  necessity,  and  then  only  upon  a  fair  valua- 
tion and  reimbursement  of  the  land-owner.  Without,  however,  discuss- 
ing here  any  of  the  ethical  theories  of  property  in  general,  such  as  self- 
interest,  utility,  the  general  good,  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  from  each  of  them  might  be  brought  arguments  for  the  natural  jus- 
tice of  individual  proprietorship  in  the  soil.  Every  reason  which  proves  the 
right  of  a  man  to  any  property  at  all  may  prove  his  right  to  property  in 
land. 

Second.  The  private  ownership  of  land  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by 
divine  law,  since  the  day  that  Adam,  as  the  first  land-holder,  was  given 
dominion  over  the  earth.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  it  was  not  only 
allowed,  but  made  inalienable  by  the  agrarian  jubilee,  or  repossession  of 
homesteads  every  fifty  years,  and  fixed  by  solemn  tenure  from  Jehovah  him- 
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self  as  the  one  supreme  Proprietor  :  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever ; 
for  the  land  is  mine."  The  decalogue  also  clearly  includes  it.  As  traced, 
like  other  property,  to  the  primary  right  which  every  man  has  to  himself  and 
to  the  fruit  of  his  labor,  it  has  the  same  ground  in  the  commandment  which 
forbids  violations  of  property  rights.  To  take  from  its  owner  land  which 
has  been  justly  acquired  by  discovery,  purchase,  inheritance,  or  gift,  and 
which  he  has  enriched  with  his  own  toil,  would  be  as  plain  stealing  as  to 
take  from  him  the  wares  wrought  by  his  skill  or  the  home  built  with  his 
earnings.  And  to  do  this  by  law,  on  a  plea  of  justice,  would  simply  assail 
all  law  and  justice  as  seated  in  the  bosom  of  God  and  voiced  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

Third.  The  private  ownership  of  land,  viewed  as  a  divine  trust  under 
human  law,  has  the  same  checks  and  safeguards  as  other  property.  If  the 
law  be  broken  or  the  trust  be  violated,  then  the  land  is  legally  or  morally 
forfeited.  The  land-holder  simply  becomes  a  criminal,  who  is  made  to  give 
up  his  false  title,  or  an  unfaithful  steward,  from  whom  shall  yet  be  taken 
even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.  The  gigantic  abuses  of  landlordism 
in  the  British  Islands,  as  of  land  speculation  in  the  United  States,  furnish 
no  reasons  for  abolishing  this  kind  of  property,  but  only  for  better  laws 
of  entail  and  monopoly.  And  the  few  land-holders  in  either  country  who 
are  like  the  slothful  servant,  hiding  his  lord's  money  in  the  ground,  cannot 
detract  from  the  many  who,  on  their  own  estates  and  the  world  over,  are 
maintaining  churches,  charities,  missions,  schools,  colleges,  libraries,  mu- 
seums, and  countless  other  institutions  for  social  well-being  and  human 
progress. 

Fourth.  The  private  ownership  of  land  is  as  consistent  with  Christian 
neighborship,  or  love  of  mankind,  as  other  forms  of  wealth.  It  is  rooted  in 
the  same  first  duty  of  every  man  to  provide  for  his  own  household,  without 
which,  so  far  from  being  a  Christian,  he  is  said  to  be  worse  than  an  infidel, 
and  it  may  have  its  flower  and  fruitage  in  the  same  beautiful  and  noble  cha- 
rities of  home,  kindred,  country,  and  humanity.  The  distinction  is  not  less 
false  than  invidious  by  which  the  land-owner,  on  his  well-tilled  acres,  is  de- 
picted as  selfishly  monopolizing  the  Creator's  gifts  to  his  creatures,  any  more 
than  the  laborer  himself  monopolizes  them  with  his  manufactured  stores  of 
the  same  raw  material,  as  controlled  by  his  skill  and  capital.  If  distinctions 
must  be  made,  it  might  seem  that  the  land-holding  class,  the  great  commu- 
nity of  homestead  owners,  would  best  keep  the  family  as  a  seated  institu- 
tion, uphold  the  State  with  patriotic  roots  in  the  soil,  and  maintain  the 
Church  in  its  strength  and  freedom  ;  rather  than  the  laboring  class  in  our 
large  cities,  especially  the  foreign  refuse,  who  literally  have  no  attach- 
ment to  our  native  land,  but  have  come  hither  to  menace  our  social  peace 
with  alien  views  of  property,  marriage,  and  religion,  and  false  cries  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  No  such  distinctions,  however,  are  needed  in  a 
country  of  freemen,  where  the  laborer  and  the  land-owner  are  so  often  com- 
bined in  the  same  person  and  so  continually  changing  places.     True  Chris- 
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tian  patriotism  would  rather  dictate  that  the  legislative  rule  of  any  one  class, 
laborer  or  land-owner,  without  regard  to  its  virtue  and  intelligence,  is  to  be 
deprecated  as  dangerous  alike  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church.  And  true 
Christian  philanthropy,  instead  of  arraying  laborer  against  land-owner,  in 
a  world-wide  conspiracy  against  civilization,  seeks  ever  to  knit  together  all 
classes  in  all  nations  as  one  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

Fifth.  The  Christian  ideal  of  wealth,  as  set  before  the  young  ruler  and 
illustrated  at  Pentecost,  calls  for  the  highest  personal  and  social  virtue,  but 
does  not  distinguish  land  as  common  property,  to  be  forfeited  or  confis- 
cated, any  more  in  charity  than  in  equity.  Even  its  surrender  to  the 
Church  by  a  vow  of  poverty  has  ever  implied  the  right  to  have  withheld  it 
for  other  uses  ;  and  its  seizure  by  the  State,  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity, 
has  not  hitherto  been  even  proposed.  History  is,  indeed,  full  of  sad  attempts 
to  revive  the  communism  which  for  a  while  illumined  the  golden  age  of 
Christianity.  But  they  have  only  shown,  with  few  exceptions,  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  property  in  land  has  ever  tended  to  the  dissolution  of  society. 
The  Roman  Catholic  communities  of  monks  and  nuns  have  simply  pre- 
cluded such  results  by  connecting  the  vow  of  celibacy  with  that  of  poverty. 
The  various  Protestant  communities  of  mystics  and  perfectionists,  by  merg- 
ing homesteads  in  a  common  estate,  with  a  common  table  and  dwelling, 
have  sooner  or  later  destroyed  all  family  life  and  purity,  or  only  averted 
such  disaster  by  retaining  individual  estates,  and  holding  the  mere  produce 
in  common.  Some  communities  of  socialists,  claiming  a  sort  of  new  Chris- 
tianity, have  sought  to  openly  abolish  the  family  and  reorganize  the  State 
by  abnegating  individual  land-ownership.  But  Mr.  George  espouses  none 
of  these  doctrines.  Though  he  seeks  an  ethical  basis  for  his  project  of  land- 
nationalization,  and  ever  throws  over  it  a  warm  color  of  sympathy  for  the 
toiling  masses,  yet  he  does  not  offer  it  as  Christian  doctrine.  He  merely 
proposes,  in  the  name  of  political  economy,  to  confiscate  all  the  landed 
property  of  the  country,  as  it  stands,  by  popular  and  legislative  action, 
through  the  short  and  easy  method  of  taxation.  The  people  have  only  to 
vote  back  to  themselves  the  land  for  the  good  of  the  workingman.  It  is 
well  that  the  scheme  can  thus  stand  out  in  its  stark  simplicity.  Had  it  been 
invested  with  any  Christian  sentiment,  it  might  have  seemed  as  if  Mercury 
had  at  last  stolen  the  very  robe  of  Charity. 

Sixth.  It  remains  to  add,  that  the  only  radical  cure  of  our  social  evils 
must  be  moral  and  Christian,  rather  than  merely  economic  and  political ; 
striking  at  the  roots  of  poverty  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and  of  avarice  in  self- 
ishness and  pride  ;  binding  together  the  laborer,  capitalist,  land-owner,  in 
bonds  of  charity  ;  and  ever  nobly  diffusing  culture  with  wealth,  virtue  with 
intelligence,  and  religion  with  knowledge.  Other  remedies,  however  needful 
and  praiseworthy,  are  but  palliatives,  or  in  themselves  worse  than  the  dis- 
ease. The  nationalization  of  land  would  no  more  heal  our  wounds  than  the 
organization  of  labor.  Neither  higher  interest  nor  higher  wages  would  bring 
us  higher  morals.     The  dreams  of  our  philanthropy  must  get  substance  in 
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Christianity.  The  republic  of  Plato  and  the  Utopia  of  More  can  only  be 
chastened  and  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  this  article  it  has  not  been  designed  to  defend  the  Christian  doc- 
trine of  property,  but  simply  to  state  it,  and  lift  it  into  view  as  the  real  issue 
involved  in  the  "  Land  and  Labor  "  movement.  The  sooner  this  issue  is 
clearly  perceived  the  better  will  it  be  for  all  parties.  As  masked  in  the 
brilliant  sophisms  and  humane  sentiments  of  Mr.  George,  it  is  hidden  from 
multitudes  who  are  reading  his  works,  and  already  in  haste  to  apply  his 
teachings  at  the  polls.  When  such  a  covert  attack  is  made  upon  the  very 
foundations  of  Christian  civilization,  it  is  time  for  all  Christian  citizens  to 
rally  to  the  common  defence. 

At  the  same  time,  in  meeting  this  issue,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  its  responsibilities  as  well  as  its 
privileges,  its  penalties  no  less  than  its  rewards.  The  growing  misuse  of 
property  should  also  be  frankly  acknowledged  as  one  great  aggravation  of  our 
social  evils  and  an  occasion  of  discontent ;  and  the  chief  remedy  should  be 
sought  in  a  more  kindly  Christian  care,  as  well  as  sounder  instruction  of  the 
working  masses,  now  in  so  much  danger  of  being  misled  by  blind  guides 
and  false  teachers. 


FRUIT  FROM  AN  OLD  TREE. 


In  the  quiet  garden  of  Christ's  College,  at  Cambridge,  there  is  a  mul- 
berry-tree of  which  a  fond  tradition  tells  that  it  was  planted  by  the  hand  of 
John  Milton.  The  tree  is  banked  with  earth  about  its  roots  and  bound 
with  iron  about  its  trunk ;  the  outward  spread  of  branches,  which  was 
once  the  sign  of  youthful  vigor,  has  become  the  downward  curve  of  limbs 
bending  to  decay  and  leaning  heavily  upon  their  crutches.  It  is  a  living 
symbol  of  venerable  age.  But  its  leaf  is  still  green,  and,  as  we  stood  beneath 
it  last  summer,  my  friend  picked  a  mulberry  from  the  lowest  bough,  and  said: 
"  You  see  it  is  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  Psalmist."  Whereupon  we  fell  into 
discourse  upon  the  bringing  forth  of  fruit  in  old  age,  and  talked  of  Landor's 
Last  Fruit  Off  an  Old  Tree,  which  was  published  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
but  was  not  by  any  means  his  last,  and  of  Victor  Hugo's  Le'gende  des  Siecles, 
and  of  Longfellow's  Aftermath,  and  wondered  much  at  the  rarity  and 
beauty  of  such  a  prolonged  fertility  in  poets. 

Doubtless  this  feeling  of  personal  interest  and  surprise  is  the  first  that 
rises  in  the  mind  when  one  takes  up  the  new  Locksley  Hall,  and  remembers 
that  its  author  is  seventy-six  years  old.  The  inclination  to  regard  it  as  a 
curiosity  rather  than  as  a  work  of  art,  to  dwell  more  upon  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  its  production  than  upon  its  meaning  and  value,  to  use  it  either  as 
an  illustration  of  the  longevity  of  genius  or  as  the  text  for  a  lamentation  over 
the  inevitable  decay  of  mortal  powers,  is  natural  and  almost  irresistible. 
But  we  question  whether,  from  a  critical  standpoint,  this  inclination  ought 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  temptation.     At  least,  we  may  be  sure  that  if  the  in- 
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terest  exhausts  itself  upon  mere  personalities,  it  will  come  far  short  of  the 
obligations  and  the  opportunities  of  true  criticism.  For  the  appearance  of 
this  poem  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  significant  literary  events  of  this  decade. 
Its  author  stands  among  the  few  living  men  who  are  justly  entitled  to  be 
called  distinguished,  rather  than  merely  celebrated.  Perhaps  there  are  not 
more  than  three  others  in  the  world,  certainly  there  are  not  so  many  as  three 
in  England,  whose  claim  to  distinction,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  is 
so  clear  and  unquestionable.  And  one  of  these  others — a  master  of  men 
and  leader  in  practical  affairs — has  thought  the  poem  worthy  of  a  review  so 
careful  and  so  earnest  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  reply.  The  real 
importance  of  what  is  sometimes  scornfully  called  mere  literature,  the  value 
and  power  of  poetry  as  a  criticism  of  life,  have  seldom  been  acknowledged 
more  emphatically  than  by  the  simple  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  most 
influential  personage  in  English  politics,  has  seen  fit  to  pay  the  new  Locksley 
Hall  the  highest  possible  compliment  of  a  serious  answer.  The  tone  and 
manner  of  his  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  rebuke 
to  our  shallow  newspaper  writers,  absurdly  called  critics,  who  hastened,  on 
the  strength  of  an  incorrect  telegraphic  report,  to  dismiss  Lord  Tennyson's 
latest  production  with  a  few  vulgar  jests  and  a  general  chorus  of  "  Go  up, 
thou  bald-head  !  "  Such  work  almost  makes  one  regret  that  since  the  days 
of  Elisha  the  bears  have  allowed  one  of  their  most  beneficent  functions  to 
fall  into  neglect. 

The  first  Locksley  Hall  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  strongest  and  most  im- 
mediately successful  thing  in  the  volumes  of  1842,  which  gave  Tennyson  his 
place  as  a  popular  poet.  The  billowy  rush  of  the  verse,  the  romantic  in- 
terest of  the  story,  the  vigorous  spirit  of  hope  and  enthusiasm  which 
throbbed  through  the  poem  and  made  it  seem  alive  with  the  breath  of  a 
new  age,  at  once  captivated  all  readers.  It  was  this  poem,  more  than  any 
other,  which  lifted  Tennyson  beyond  the  admiration  of  a  narrow  circle  and 
opened  to  him  the  heart  of  the  world.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  even 
in  its  outward  form,  this  poem  is  one  of  the  few  which  his  scrupulous  self- 
criticism  has  suffered  to  remain  unchanged.  There  are  but  four  slight 
verbal  variations  between  the  first  and  the  last  editions. 

Forty-five  years  have  passed  ;  and  now  the  poet  takes  up  the  thread  of 
his  youthful  dream  once  more,  and  follows  it  to  the  end.  There  was  a  pro- 
phetic hint  of  this  sequel  in  the  earlier  poem.  We  heard  the  eager  young 
soldier  complaining  the  loss  of  the  "  harvest  of  his  youthful  joys,"  and  dimly 
foreseeing  his  own  image  in  the  unconsolable  sadness  of  old  age  : 

"  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  laden  breast, 
Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his  rest." 

But  that  picture  could  not  be  filled  out  until  the  experience  had  really 
come.  The  result  of  the  bitter  personal  disappointment  which  then  seemed 
to  have  shattered  his  life  forever,  the  value  of  the  glowing  hopes  for  the 
future  of  his  country  and  the  world  in  which  he  sought  a  refuge  from  him- 
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self,  could  not  be  fairly  estimated  until  they  had  been  tested  by  time,  until 
he  knew  what  life  was  in  its  entirety.  Not  until  now  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  Tennyson  to  complete  the  life-drama  of  Locksley  Hall.  The 
dramatic  nature  of  the  poem  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  it  is  this  which  gives 
unity  and  significance  to  the  two  parts.  They  are  not  disconnected  strings 
of  brilliant  metaphors  and  comparisons,  or  trochaic  remarks  upon  human 
life  and  progress.  They  are  the  expression  of  a  character,  the  lyric  history 
of  a  life  ;  they  form  a  complete  and  rounded  whole.  They  are  two  acts  in 
the  same  play.  The  hero,  the  scene,  remain  the  same.  Only  the  time  is 
changed  by  half  a  century. 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  Tennyson  was  not  willing  to  leave  his  hero 
as  he  stood  in  the  first  act.  For  with  all  his  attractive,  not  to  say  "  mag- 
netic," qualities,  there  was  something  about  him  that  was  unlovely  and 
repellent,  almost  absurd.  He  made  too  much  of  himself,  talked  too  loudly 
and  recklessly,  was  too  much  inclined  to  rave  and  exaggerate.  He  was 
conscious  himself  of  a  tendency  to  "  bluster  "  ;  and  that  most  suggestive  and 
wholesome  critic,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  was  not  far  out  of  the  way  when  he 
called  him  a  n  grandiose  and  somewhat  bumptious  lover."  Tennyson  doubt- 
less wished  to  do  for  him  what  time  really  does  for  every  man  whose  heart 
is  of  true  metal — make  him  wiser  and  kinder  and  more  worthy  to  be  loved. 
The  touches  by  which  this  change  has  been  accomplished  are  most  delicate, 
most  marvellous,  most  admirable.  Compare  the  rejected  lover's  jealousy  of 
the  baby  rival  whose  lips  should  laugh  him  down,  and  whose  hands  should 
push  him  from  the  mother's  heart,  with  the  old  man's  prayer  beside  the 
marble  image  of  Amy, 

"  Looking  still  as  if  she  smiled," 

sleeping  quietly  with  her  little  child  upon  her  breast.  Or  turn  from  the 
young  man's  scornful  and  unjust  description  of  the  man  who  had  carried  off 
his  sweetheart,  to  the  noble  and  generous  tribute  which  he  lays  at  last  upon 
the  grave  of  him  who 

"  Strove  for  sixty  widowM  years  to  help  his  homelier  brother-man." 

Or  put  his  first  wild  complaint  of  the  worthlessness  and  desolation  of  his 
life  beside  his  later  acknowledgment  of  the  joy  and  strength  which  had 
come  to  him  through  the  larger,  deeper  love  of  Edith.  Surely,  if  words 
have  any  meaning,  the  poet  means  to  teach  us  by  these  things  that  not  only 
youthful  jealousy,  but  also  youthful  despair,  is  false,  and  that  for  every  one 
who  will  receive  its  moral  discipline  and  hold  fast  to  its  eternal  hopes,  fife  is 
worth  the  living. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  story  of  the  two  poems  is  concerned,  so  far  as  they 
present  to  us  a  picture  of  an  individual  human  character,  and  trace  its 
development  through  the  experience  of  joy  and  sorrow,  their  lesson  is 
sweet  and  sound  and  full  of  encouragement.  It  shows  the  frailty  of  the 
exuberant  flowers  of  romance,  exaggerated  feelings  of  passion,  born  in  an 
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atmosphere  of  tropical  heat  and  unable  to  endure  the  cooler  air  of  reality. 
But  it  shows  also  that  the  garden  of  life  has  better  and  more  lasting  blos- 
soms, affections  which  survive  all  shock  and  change,  a  man's  love  which  is 
stronger  than  a  boy's  fancy,  a  man's  reverence  for  honest  worth  which  can 
overcome  a  boy's  resentment  for  imagined  wrongs, 

"  A  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss," 

which  makes  divine  amends  for  the  vanished  dreams  of  boyhood.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  story  of  the  "child-wife,"  Dora,  and  the  woman-wife,  Agnes, 
which  Dickens  has  told  in  David  Copperfield,  or  of  Thackeray's  history  of 
Henry  Esmond. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  sequel  of  the  poem  in  its  other  as- 
pect, as  a  commentary  on  modern  England,  as  an  estimate  of  the  result  of 
those  buoyant,  bounding-hopes  which  seemed  to  swing  the  earlier  verses 
onward  in  the  full  tide  of  exultation  toward  a  near  millennium,  we  shall  find 
room  for  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  There  are  some  who  regard  the  new 
Locksley  Hall  as  a  veritable  palinode,  a  complete  recantation  of  the  poet's 
youthful  creed,  a  shameful  desertion  from  the  army  of  progress  to  the  army 
of  reaction,  a  betrayal  of  the  standard  of  hope  into  the  hands  of  despair. 
There  are  others,  among  them  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  think  that  though  the 
poet  has  not  really  deserted  the  good  cause,  he  has  at  least  yielded  too  far 
to  despondency,  and  that  he  is  in  danger  of  marring  the  jubilee  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  with  unnecessarily  "tragic  tones."  It  seems  to  me  that 
both  of  these  views  are  unjust,  because  they  both  fail  to  go  far  enough 
beneath  the  surface.  They  leave  out  of  sight  several  things  which  are 
necessary  to  a  fair  judgment  of  the  poem. 

First  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  poet  does  not  speak  for  himself,  but 
through  the  lips  of  a. persona,  a  mask;  and  what  he  says  must  be  in  character. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has,  indeed,  noted  this  fact ;  but  he  has  failed  to  take  fully 
into  account  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  qualities  of  the  character  which  the 
poet  has  chosen.  The  hero  of  Locksley  Hall  is  a  man  in  whom  emotion  is 
stronger  than  thought  ;  impulsive,  high-strung,  supersensitive  ;  an  idealist 
rather  than  a  practical  reformer  ;  one  to  whom  everything  that  he  sees  must 
loom  larger  than  life,  through  the  mist  of  his  own  overwrought  feelings. 
This  is  his  nature.  And  if  in  youth  he  took  too  bright  a  view  of  the  future, 
it  is  quite  as  inevitable  that  in  age  he  should  take  too  dark  a  view  of  the 
present.  If  there  be  any  exaggeration  in  his  complaints  about  the  evils  of 
our  times,  it  is  but  fair  to  set  them  down  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  not  to  the  sober  conviction  of  the  poet. 

But  suppose  we  put  this  plea  of  dramatic  propriety  aside,  and  make 
Tennyson  answerable  for  all  that  his  hero  says.  We  shall  find  that  there 
were  some  things  in  the  first  rhapsody  quite  as  hard  and  bitter  as  any  in  the 
second.  Take  the  vigorous  imprecations  against  the  social  wants,  the  social 
lies,  the  sickly  forms,  by  which  the  young  man  is  oppressed  and  infuriated. 
Hear  him  cry  : 
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"  What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like  these  ? 
Every  door  is  barred  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden  keys." 

See  his  picture  of  the  hungry  people,  creeping  like  a  lion  toward  the  sloth- 
ful watcher  beside  a  dying  fire.  Here,  at  least,  even  in  the  first  outflow  of 
hopeful  music,  are  the  warning  notes.  And  though  there  may  be  more 
severity  in  the  old  man's  condemnation  of  the  iniquities  and  follies  of  soci- 
ety, in  one  point  at  least  he  has  grown  milder.  He  does  not  indulge  in  any 
more  "  cursing." 

Observe,  also,  if  we  are  to  hold  Tennyson  responsible  for  a  retraction  in 
the  second  poem  of  anything  that  he  taught  in  the  first,  just  what  is  the 
point  to  which  that  retraction  applies.  He  does  not  deny  his  early  hope 
for  the  future  of  England  and  the  world  ;  he  denies  only  the  two  false 
grounds  on  which  that  hope  was  based.  One  of  these  grounds  was  the 
swift  and  wonderful  march  of  what  is  called  modern  improvement ;  meaning 
thereby  the  steamship,  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  and  the  advance  of  all  the 
industrial  arts.     Of  these  he  says  now  : 

' '  Half  the  marvels  of  my  morning,  triumphs  over  time  and  space, 
Staled  by  frequence,  shrunk  by  usage  into  commonest  commonplace." 

And  is  not  this  true  ?  Have  we  not  all  felt  the  shrinkage  of  the  much- 
vaunted  miracles  of  science  into  the  veriest  kitchen  utensils  of  a  comfort- 
worshipping  society  ?  Physical  powers  have  been  multiplied  by  an  unknown 
quantity,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  moral  powers  have  not  had 
their  square  root  extracted.  A  man  can  go  from  New  York  to  London  now 
in  seven  days.  But  when  he  arrives  we  find  him  no  better  man  than  if  it 
had  taken  him  a  month.  He  can  talk  across  three  thousand  miles  of  ocean, 
but  he  has  nothing  more,  nothing  wiser,  to  say,  than  when  he  sent  his  letter 
by  a  sailing-paeket.  All  the  inventions  in  the  world  will  not  change  man's 
heart,  or 

"  Lift  him  nearer  godlike  state." 

The  other  ground  of  hope  in  the  old  Locksley  Hall  was  the  advance  of 
modern  politics,  through  the  freedom  of  speech  and  the  extension  of  suf- 
frage, which  seemed  to  promise  at  no  distant  date  a  sort  of  universal  "  Par- 
liament of  Man,"  a  "  Federation  of  the  World."  In  the  new  Locksley  Hall 
the  poet  confesses  that  this  ground  also  has  failed  him.  He  no  longer 
thinks  so  highly  of  Parliament  that  he  desires  to  see  it  reproduced  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  virtues  of  talk  as  a  panacea  for  human  ills  appear  to  him 
more  than  dubious.     He  hazards  the  conjecture  that 

"  Old  England  may  go  down  in  babble  at  last." 

And   he    breaks   out   in  fierce   indignation  against   the  "rivals  of   realm- 
ruining  party,"  who  care  more  for  votes  than  for  truth,  and  speak  more  for 
the  preservation  of  their  own  power  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  Empire. 
Now,  what  is  all  this  but  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  which  most 
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sober  men  are  beginning  to  feel  ?  Fifty  years  ago  material  science  and 
political  theory  promised  large  things.  The  promise  has  been  kept  to  the 
ear  and  broken  to  the  hope.  The  world  has  gone  forward — a  little — but  it 
has  not  gone  ringing  down  the  grooves  of  change,  it  has  not  swept  at  once 
into  a  brighter  day — not  by  any  means.  There  are  heavy  clouds  upon  the 
sky.  The  moral  condition  of  humanity  in  general,  and  of  England  in 
particular,  is  certainly  not  free  from  elements  of  degradation  and  serious 
threats  of  danger.  Let  me  quote  two  sentences,  from  writers  who  deserve 
at  least  an  attentive  hearing. 

"  British  industrial  existence  seems  fast  becoming  one  huge  poison- 
swamp  of  reeking  pestilence,  physical  and  moral ;  a  living  Golgotha  of  souls 
and  bodies  buried  alive ;  such  a  Curtius'  gulf  communicating  with  the 
nether  deeps  as  the  sun  never  saw  till  now."  Thus  spoke  the  Sage  of 
Chelsea.  And,  after  the  .same  fashion,  Ruskin  says :  "  Remember,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  England  and  all  foreign  nations,  either  tempting  her  or 
following  her,  have  blasphemed  the  name  of  God  deliberately  and  openly  ; 
and  have  done  iniquity  by  proclamation,  every  man  doing  as  much  injustice 
to  his  brother  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  do." 

These  utterances,  like  the  darker  verses  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem,  are 
not  meant  to  be  taken  as  complete  pictures  of  the  present  time.  They  are 
only  earnest  and  vigorous  warnings  against  the  easy-going,  self-complacent 
optimism  which  talks  as  if  the  promised  millennium  had  already  dawned. 
To  reply  to  them  by  an  enumeration  of  the  inventions  which  have  been 
made,  and  the  political  measures  which  have  been  passed,  during  the  last 
half-century,  is  quite  beside  the  point.  The  question  remains,  Is  human 
life  really  higher,  holier,  happier  ? 

The  answer,  if  it  is  thoughtful  as  well  as  hopeful,  must  be,  A  little.  But 
still  the  strife,  the  shame,  the  suffering,  endure.     Still 

"  City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime  ; 
There  among  the  glooming  allies  Progress  halts  on  palsied  feet, 
Crime  and  hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the  street." 

If  we  ask  when  and  how  these  things  shall  cease,  the  reply  comes  not 
from  the  fairy-tales  of  science  nor  from  the  blue-books  of  politics,  but  from 
the  heart  of  Christian  charity  and  from  the  promise  of  Christian  faith.  And 
this  is  the  reply  which  Tennyson  has  given,  in  words  as  pure  and  clear  and 
musical  as  he  has  ever  uttered  : 

"  Follow  you  the  Star  that  lights  a  desert  pathway,  yours  or  mine, 
Forward,  till  you  learn  the  highest  Human  Nature  is  divine. 

"  Follow  Light  and  do  the  Right — for  man  can  half-control  his  doom — 
Till  you  see  the  deathless  Angel  seated  in  the  vacant  Tomb. 

"  Forward,  let  the  stormy  moment  fly  and  mingle  with  the  Past. 

I  that  loathed  have  come  to  love  him.     Love  will  conquer  at  the  last." 
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The  last  line  recalls  us  once  more  to  the  personal  interest  of  the  poem, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  strongest.  The  hero  of  Locksley  Hall  is  bidding  us 
farewell.     He  has  played  his  part  through.     The  drama  of  life  is  ended. 

In  the  first  act  we  saw  the  youth  seeking  to  forget  his  private  sorrow  in 
the  largest  public  hopes  ;  turning  from  the  lost  embraces  of  his  "  faithless 
Amy,"  to  lay  his  head  upon  the  vast  bosom  of  the  age,  and  listen  to  the 
deep  throbbing  of  cosmic  hopes. 

In  the  second  act  we  see  the  old  man  seeking  to  forget  his  public  dis- 
appointments in  his  private  affections  ;  turning  back  from  that  hard  and 
unrestful  world-bosom,  where  he  has  heard  nothing  better  than  the  clank  of 
machinery  and  the  words  of  windy  oratory,  to  find  rest  in  the  soft,  sweet 
memories  of  Amy  and  Edith,  and  the  man  whom  time  had  changed  from 
his  enemy  into  his  friend  ;  and  looking  forward  to  the  promise  of  Christianity 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  in  an  age  not  yet  revealed. 

Who  that  understands  anything  of  a  young  man's  or  an  old  man's  heart 
can  question  the  truth  of  these  two  pictures  ?  And  who  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  true  philosophy  of  life  does  not  lie  somewhere  between  optimism 
and  pessimism,  in  that  steadfast  and  chastened  meliorism  to  which  the 
Gospel  of  the  Incarnation  makes  its  appeal  and  gives  its  promise  ? 


THE  HALF-CENTURY  OF  VICTORIA'S  REIGN. 

The  Victorian  epoch  in  English  history  can  hardly  fail  to  stand  out 
as  distinct,  if  not  as  illustrious,  as  the  Elizabethan,  the  Cromwellian,  or  any 
other.  What  it  will  stand  for,  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  pronounce.  Only 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  will  not  be  recognized  as  a  refluent  wave  in  the  tide 
of  civilization,  but  an  era  of  steady,  though  not  always  rapid,  advance  in 
every  department  of  human  interests.  The  coronation  bells  of  fifty  years  ago 
rang  in,  unconsciously, 

" the  nobler  modes  of  life, 


"With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws." 

But  our  object  is  not  to  moralize  nor  philosophize,  but  simply  to  recall 
some  of  the  leading  political  and  social  events  of  a  reign  as  exceptional  in 
its  character  as  in  its  length. 

There  have  been  some  fifteen  changes  of  administration,  under  Lord 
Melbourne,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Derby,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
none  of  them  lasting  over  six  years.  Derby  was  premier  three  times,  and 
the  office  was  held  twice  by  Russell,  Palmerston,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone. 
The  entire  term  of  the  latter  has  been  eleven  years,  Palmerston  coming  next 
with  nine  years.  The  fifty  years  have  been  almost  equally  divided  between 
the  ascendency  of  the  Conservative  and  of  the  Liberal  parties. 

In  1839  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  began  to  be  vigorously  agitated  by 
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the  Anti-Corn-Law  League,  under  Richard  Cobden  ;  it  was  finally  settled 
by  the  bold  and  sudden  action  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  as  premier,  brought 
in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  in  1846,  impelled  and  aided  thereto  by  a  threatened 
famine  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland. 
Under  the  momentum  of  this  act  England  in  three  years  had  fully  adopted 
the  principle  of  free  trade,  which  has  been  unshaken  to  this  day.  In  the 
same  year  (1839)  began  the  Chartist  agitation,  culminating  in  the  year  of 
revolutions,  1848,  when  the  "  monster  petition  "  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Unwise  leadership  and  riotous  proceedings  led  to  its  speedy 
collapse,  but  two  of  its  six  demands  have  since  been  embodied  in  legislation, 
namely,  the  ballot,  and  the  abolition  of  property  qualification  for  members 
of  Parliament.  A  third,  universal  suffrage,  has  been  almost  conceded. 
The  other  three  were  annual  parliaments,  the  equalization  of  parliamentary 
districts,  and  payment  of  the  members. 

On  February  10,  1840,  the  Queen  was  married  to  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  a  union  which  contributed  much  to  the  wise  and  harmo- 
nious relations  of  the  Crown  with  the  Parliament  and  the  people.  In  1840, 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  successfully  proposed  his  plan  of  cheap  postage,  whereby 
all  rates  for  letters  were  reduced  to  one  penny,  resulting  in  an  enormous 
increase  both  of  correspondence  and  of  revenue,  and  setting  the  example 
which  has  been  followed  by  all  nations. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  reign  Daniel  O'Connell  was  agitating  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union,  both  in  Parliament  and  by  means  of  "  monster  meetings." 
During  his  lifetime  a  comparatively  peaceful  policy  was  pursued  by  the 
Irish  people,  but  under  the  revolutionary  impulses  of  1848  a  rebellion  was 
fomented  by  John  Mitchel,  Smith  O'Brien,  and  others.  There  have  been 
similar  uprisings  at  various  times,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Fenian 
Brotherhood,  which  was  superseded  five  years  ago  by  the  National  League. 
Among  the  concessions  which  have  been  successively  extorted  by  the  Irish 
are  courts  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates,  the  establishment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  university,  a  reform  bill  extending  the  suffrage,  a  bill  entitling  out- 
going tenants  to  compensation  for  their  improvements,  the  disestablishment 
of  the  English  Church  in  Ireland,  and  the  Arrears  of  Rent  Bill,  all  of  which 
have  led  steadily  up  to  the  point  now  in  abeyance,  designed  to  lift  the 
crushing  weight  of  foreign  landlordism  from  the  soil,  and  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  the  control  of  their  domestic  affairs  by  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment. Two  of  the  notable  events  of  Victoria's  reign  were  her  visits  to  Ire- 
land in  1849  and  1853,  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  great 
Irish  Industrial  Exhibition. 

In  1842,  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  fixed  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  and  four  years  later  the  north- 
western boundary  was  similarly  settled.  Except  in  the  temporary  stimulat- 
ing of  the  Chartist  movement  and  of  the  Irish  agitation,  England  rode  out 
the  revolutionary  storms  of  1848-49,  when  every  other  European  government 
was  rocked  to  its  centre,  and  in  some  cases  wrecked.      In  1851  the  system 
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of  international  expositions  was  inaugurated,  and  the  return  of  peace  was 
celebrated  by  the  great  World's  Fair  in  the  Crystal  Palace  at  London.  In 
the  same  year  the  gold  deposits  in  Australia  were  discovered,  giving  rise  to 
an  immense  immigration,  and  to  the  rapid  transformation  of  a  convict  settle- 
ment into  an  Oriental  sub-empire.  In  1867  the  American  provinces  were 
formed  into  a  federal  union,  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which 
(especially  since  the  acquirement  of  its  vast  north-western  territory,  equal  in 
area  to  three-fourths  of  Europe,  and  since  the  completion  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad)  has  advanced  swiftly  in  population  and  resources. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  United  States,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 
cluded with  Japan  in  1854.  Four  years  later,  treaties  were  concluded  with 
China-  In  the  same  year  Parliament  transferred  the  rule  of  India  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Crown  ;  and  in  the  same  year  also,  the  disabili- 
ties of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain  were  removed.  During  our  civil  war  the 
sympathy  of  the  Queen,  and  of  the  Prince  Consort,  so  long  as  he  lived,  was 
understood  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  The  sympathy  also  of  the  great 
middle  class,  and  the  wise  and  conciliatory  diplomacy  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  Messrs.  Seward  and  Adams,  happily  frustrated  the  intrigues  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  growing  out 
of  the  spoliations  by  rebel  cruisers,  since  amicably  adjusted,  prevented  any 
serious  complications  between  the  two  nations.  The  second  International 
Exposition,  much  greater  though  less  significant  than  the  first,  was  held  in 
1863.  In  1867  transatlantic  telegraphic  communication  was  established 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  Seventeen  years  earlier,  submarine 
cables  had  been  laid  between  London  and  Dublin,  and  between  Dover  and 
Calais.  The  first  English  telegraph  line  was  on  the  Blackwall  Railroad,  in 
1837,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  railway  signals.  In  1869  the  Suez  Canal 
was  completed  ;  and,  six  years  after,  England  obtained  control  of  it  by  the 
purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

In  1870  the  statistics  of  illiteracy,  showing  that  not  one-half  of  the  popu- 
lation could  read,  bestirred  Parliament  to  organize  a  system  of  compulsory 
public  education,  supported  partly  by  local  taxation  and  partly  by  a  Govern- 
ment grant,  the  result  of  which  was  an  increased  school  attendance  of  at 
least  1,500,000.  Soon  afterward  a  great  reform  in  the  British  Army  was 
accomplished  by  abolishing  the  purchase  system.  Beneficent  legislation 
has  been  enacted  since  the  Queen's  accession  in  reform  of  the  criminal 
code,  which  was  still  cruel  and  unequal  ;  also  in  forbidding  women  and 
children  to  work  in  mines  and  collieries,  and  regulating  and  limiting  em- 
ployment in  this  kind  of  labor.  The  compulsory  payment  of  church  rates 
by  dissenters  was  abolished  in  1868.  In  the  opening  year  of  Victoria's 
reign  the  first  complete  report  of  registration  was  made,  followed  in  the  next 
year  by  an  investigation  in  the  direction  of  sanitary  reform.  Among  the  re- 
sults were  the  abolition  of  the  window  tax,  compulsory  vaccination,  a  system 
of  drainage  and  sewerage  and  water  in  towns,  street  cleaning  and  paving, 
the  enforced  removal  of  refuse  and  nuisances,  and  a  number  of  other  vital 
18 
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sanitary  improvements.  These  were  mainly  secured  by  the  establishment, 
in  1848,  of  a  General  Board  of  Health  for  the  kingdom.  In  forty  years 
the  death  rate  of  England  and  Wales  has  been  lowered  from  over  22  per 
thousand  to  about  19^,  and  the  deaths  by  zymotic  diseases  from  4^2  to 
about  2^. 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1876,  Queen  Victoria  assumed,  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  the  title  of  Empress  of  India.  It  was  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years  since  the  East  India  Company  began  to  trade  with  "  the  Indies." 
Forty  years  later  they  began  to  fortify  their  trading-posts.  In  1757  Clive 
had  completed  his  successful  contest  with  France  for  supremacy,  and  had 
brought  Bengal,  with  a  population  of  30,000,000,  under  the  British  rule. 
Under  successive  governor-generals,  province  after  province  was  annexed  or 
made  tributary — Benares,,  the  Carneatic,  Mysore,  Malabar,  Hyderabad,  a 
part  of  Burmah,  Scinde,  the  Punjaub,  and  Oude,  till  in  1857  the  Indian 
Empire  comprised  a  population  of  250,000,000,  and  a  territory  as  large  as 
Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia. 

Then  came  the  great  explosion,  known  as  the  Sepoy  Rebellion,  in  1857, 
which  threatened  to  blow  the  whole  fabric  into  atoms.  The  sepoys,  or 
native  troops,  had  been  the  dependence  of  the  British  for  their  conquests 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  power,  but  an  impression  that  the  Government 
had  deliberately  adopted  a  policy  of  extirpating  their  religion  and  caste  dis- 
tinctions created  a  sudden  and  universal  panic,  and  they  raised  anew  the 
standard  of  the  Great  Mogul  at  Delhi.  Led  by  Nana  Sahib,  a  deposed 
Indian  king,  they  held  the  country  for  several  months,  committing  number- 
less atrocities.  The  tide  was  first  turned  by  the  advance  of  Havelock  upon 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  followed  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  but  it  was  nearly 
a  year  before  the  British  control  was  reestablished.  And  with  it  the  entire 
administration  of  affairs  was  transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown  and  Parliament.  Another  result  was  the  adoption  of  a  wiser  and 
more  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  natives,  and  a  steadily  advancing 
system  of  enlightenment,  industrial  and  commercial  development,  and  pre- 
paration for  local  self-government. 

During  the  reign  of  Victoria,  England  has  waged  a  couple  of  wars  with 
Afghanistan,  one  of  them  as  disastrous  as  any  in  her  history  ;  and  wars  with 
China  in  1840,  1856,  and  i860,  the  first  being  known  as  the  Opium  War,  in 
resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  that  drug  from  India,  and  resulting  in  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Hong-Kong  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  British  commerce.  She  also  took  a 
hand,  in  1840,  in  subduing  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  who  had  re- 
volted against  the  Sultan,  and  by  her  naval  victories  under  Lord  Napier 
contributed  largely  to  the  result.  There  has  been  occasional  fighting  in 
South  Africa  with  the  Boers,  Caffres,  and  Zulus.  A  brief  war  occurred  in 
1856-57  between  Persia  and  the  Indian  Government,  and  another  with  Abys- 
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sinia  in  ths  following  year.  Five  years  ago  occurred  the  exciting  episode 
of  the  revolt  of  El  Mahdi,  with  the  brief  but  heroic  career  of  General  Gor- 
don, and  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  forces  from  Upper  Egypt.  Forcible 
possession  was  taken  of  the  seaport  of  Aden,  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia, 
in  1839.  But  the  only  foreign  war  of  magnitude  was  that  in  the  Crimea, 
1853-55,  from  which  England  reaped  the  chief  glory.  This  arose  from  the 
demand  of  Russia  for  a  protectorate  over  the  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey. 
England  and  France  united  with  the  Turks  in  resistance.  After  much  ne- 
gotiation and  some  fighting  the  contest  was  concentrated  at  Sebastapol,  the 
Russian  port  and  fortress  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  investment  lasted  for  a 
year,  lacking  a  few  days,  and  its  evacuation  by  the  Russians  practically 
ended  the  war.  The  sufferings  and  losses  of  the  besiegers  by  disease  and 
exposure  were  frightful,  seven  times  as  many  of  the  English  dying  in  the 
hospital  as  in  battle  ;  and  it  was  this  exigency  which  called  forth  Florence 
Nightingale,  and  the  system  of  sanitary  and  Christian  work  which  has  done 
so  much  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  war.  The  famous  battles  were  those  of 
the  Alma,  Balaklava,  Tchernaya,  Inkerman,  and  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff 
and  the  Redan.  The  generals  who  won  most  renown  were  the  English  Lord 
Raglan,  who  was  killed,  and  General  Todleben,  who  directed  the  defence. 


The  reign  of  Victoria  has  been  as  remarkable  for  its  adventurous  enter- 
prise in  exploration  and  discovery,  in  various  regions  of  the  world,  as  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  most  daring  of  these  expeditions  have  been 
directed  toward  the  North  Pole.  Sir  John  Franklin's  last  voyage  began 
in  1845.  In  1854  Commander  McClure  returned  after  a  three  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  ice  of  the  polar  seas,  having  accomplished  the  North- 
west passage  ;  McClintock,  however,  afterward  ascertained  that  Franklin 
had  discovered  it  as  early  as  1846.  In  1872  Captain  Hall's  expedition 
reached  latitude  82°i6',  and  four  years  later  Captain  Nares  reached  83°2o', 
north  of  Greenland,  with  a  sledging  party.  Livingstone  discovered  Lake 
Ngami  in  1849,  and  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi  in  1855.  Richardson, 
with  Barth  and  Oberweg,  discovered  Lake  Tchad  in  1850.  Two  years 
after,  Burton  and  Speke  discovered  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Victoria 
N'yanza,  and  the  Victoria  Nile  in  1862.  Two  years  later  still,  Baker  dis- 
covered Lake  Albert  N'yanza.  In  1871  Stanley  made  his  memorable  expe- 
dition in  search  of  Livingstone,  and  in  1877  established  the  identity  of  the 
Lualaba  and  Congo  rivers,  Cameron  having  crossed  Africa  a  year  or  two 
before,  thus  opening  up  the  "  Dark  Continent "  to  the  world. 


Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  even  outline  the  scientific  events  of  the 
reign,  or  the  innumerable  applications  of  science  to  the  utilities  and  comforts 
of  life.  We  may  mention  the  beginning  of  transatlantic  steam  navigation  in 
1838.  War  steamers  were  first  used  two  years  after,  in  the  Egyptian  war. 
The  Thames  Tunnel  was  opened,  with  great  demonstrations,  in  1843.     There 
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has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  commerce,  and  in  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries,  so  that,  in  the  former,  England  leads  the  world,  with 
hardly  a  good  second.  There  has  been  a  still  more  remarkable  extension  of 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  Victoria's  accession  these  have 
grown  from  between  one  and  two  thousand  miles,  carrying  33,000,000  pas- 
sengers annually,  to  between  seventeen  and  eighteen  thousand  miles,  carry- 
ing, probably,  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions.  The  telegraph  system,  in 
1868,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  was  thereby  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  patents  taken  out  by  inventors  have  increased  from  about  a 
hundred  to  several  thousands.  The  condition  of  the  insane,  the  pauper,  and 
the  prisoner  has  been  immeasurably  improved.  Agriculture  has  been  quite 
transformed,  both  in  its  methods  and  productiveness.  The  cities  were 
destitute  of  many  of  the  most  important  sanitary  and  police  and  other 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  people,  which  are 
now  a  matter  of  course.  One  out  of  every  eleven  persons  was  a  pauper,  a 
fact  which  was  largely  due  to  unwise  poor-laws,  whose  whole  effect  was  to 
promote  pauperism  and  to  support  the  dram-shops. 


In  reference  to  the  fine  arts,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  quoting 
Liibke,  that  England  "has  shown  the  working  of  an  independent  artistic, 
creative  power  as  never  before  in  her  history"  ;  and  his  editor,  Mr.  Clarence 
Cook,  claims  that  it  is  to  England  even  more  than  France  that  we  owe  the 
revival  of  art  in  our  days.  Her  greatest  architectural  achievement  has  been 
the  new  Parliament  Houses,  completed  in  1847.  A  style  called  the  "  Victorian 
Gothic  "  took  its  rise  from  this  structure.  Among  the  painters  and  engravers 
who  have  adorned  the  reign  are  Turner,  Eastlake,  Millais,  Watts,  Leigh- 
ton,  Leslie,  Landseer,  Maclise,  Burne-Jones,  Rossetti,  Whistler,  Hohnan 
Hunt,  Leech,  Cruikshank,  Doyle,  Webster,  and  Linton.  The  most  famous 
sculptors  have  been  Gibson,  Wyatt,  Westmacott,  Woolner,  Macdowell,  and 
Thorn ycroft.  Some  of  the  best-known  architects  have  been  A.  W.  Pugin, 
Sir  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  Waterhouse,  Donaldson,  Scott,  and  Barry. 


At  the  time  of  Victoria's  coronation  the  Pickwick  Papers  were  coming 
out,  and  Carlyle  published  his  French  Revolution.  The  University  of  London 
was  just  established.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  three  most  representative 
literary  epochs  of  England,  except  perhaps  that  which  immediately  followed 
the  introduction  of  printing,  were  in  the  reigns  of  her  female  sovereigns.  The 
productiveness  of  this  period  has  been  common  to  all  departments,  though 
the  special  development  has  been  in  history,  fiction,  and  the  literature  of 
science.  It  has  been  the  era  of  Milman,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Grote,  Merivale, 
Stanley,  Freeman,  Froude,  Kinglake,  Layard,  Wilkinson,  and  Maine.  It  has 
produced  Thackeray,  Dickens,  Kingsley,  George  Eliot,  Reade,  Trollope, 
Black,  Collins,  Borrow,  Macdonald,  and  some  of  the  best  work  of  Bulwer  and 
Disraeli.     Among   its  writers   on  science  have  been  Faraday,   Murchison, 
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Darwin,  Lyell,  Owen,  J.  S.  Mill,  Herbert  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Carpenter, 
Proctor,  Lewes,  Max  Muller,  Lubbock,  Tylor,  Buckland,  Mivart,  Wallace, 
Whewell,  Hugh  Miller,  John  Pye  Smith,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  We  may 
add,  as  writers  upon  philosophy  and  art,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  James  Mar- 
tineau,  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Buckle,  McCosh,  Ruskin,  Gladstone, 
James  Fergusson,  Hamerton,  and  Frances  Power  Cobbe.  The  roll  of  Vic- 
torian poets  includes  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  Keble,  Faber,  Matthew 
Arnold,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  Lord  Houghton,  Aytoun,  Bailey,  Swinburne, 
William  Morris,  and  the  Rossettis.  Among  essayists  and  critics  we  may  name 
John  Wilson,  Leigh  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Helps,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Dr.  John 
Brown,  Peter  Bayne,  and  John  Morley.  Invaluable  service  has  been  done 
to  literature  by  such  workers  as  Robert  and  William  Chambers,  Charles 
Knight,  John  Kitto,  J.  Payne  Collier,  Alexander  Dyce,  Halliwell-Phillips, 
Samuel  Smiles,  William  and  Philip  Smith,  and  W.  W.  Skeat.  Is  it  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  this  reign  has  developed  almost  a  complete  literature  by 
women  ?  Witness  the  names  of  Mary  Somerville,  Harriet  Martineau,  Frances 
Power  Cobbe,  Mrs.  Betham-Ed wards,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mary  Cowden  Clarke, 
Mrs.  Browning,  George  Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Jean  Ingelow,  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  Christina  Rossetti,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Craik,  and  Miss  Yonge. 


Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  landmarks  in  the  history  of  this  reign  have 
been  the  culmination  of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  Oxford,  the  seces- 
sion of  Newman,  Manning,  Faber,  and  others  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  rise  of  the  Broad  Church  party ;  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  1859,  and  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church  ;  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843,  the  Revision 
of  the  English  Bible,  at  the  instance  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  great  development  of  missionary  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Note- 
worthy names  connected  with  these  latter  movements  have  been  Lord 
Shaftesbury*  and  Samuel  Morley,  and  the  missionaries,  Livingstone,  Duff, 
and  Robert  Moffatt.  Among  theological  and  ethical  writers  we  may  specify 
Maurice,  Newman,  Pusey,  Bishops  Wilberforce  and  Colenso,  Archbishop 
Trench,  Dean  Alford,  Principal  Tulloch,  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Isaac 
Taylor,  Doctor  Chalmers,  Fairbairn,  and  Henry  Rogers. 


THE  REFORM  OF  STUDENT  LIFE  IN  GERMANY. 
Last  winter  there  appeared  in    Leipsic  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  Zur 
Reform  des  akademischen  Lebens,\  which  attracted  considerable  attention  in 
the  newspapers,  and  fairly  expressed  the  character  of  the  agitation  now  in 

*The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  recently  said  in  Parliament,  that  "the  social  reforms  of  the 
last  half  century  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  influence,  character,  and  perseverance  of  one 
man — Lord  Shaftesbury." 

\  Zur  Reform  des  akademischen  Lebens.  Wider  Duellzwang  und  Verbindungstyrannei. 
Verlag  von  Alexander  Dunker  in  Leipzig.     1S85. 
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progress  against  the  abuses  of  German  university  life.  The  attack  is  a 
strong  and  general  one  upon  the  student  societies,  and  we  may  read  between 
the  lines  that  the  principal  animus  of  the  author  is  against  the  smaller 
universities,  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  students  attending  these  are,  pro- 
portionately, more  given  to  the  traditional  customs,  das  Raufen  und  Saufen> 
than  those  of  Berlin  or  Leipsic.  The  author  first  dwells  upon  the  stim- 
ulating effect  of  scientific  and  literary  societies  where,  in  the  evening,  the 
student,  having  sat  before  his  professors  during  the  day,  renews  the  dis- 
cussion of  his  chosen  subject  with  fellow-students  whose  tastes  are  similar 
and  whose  knowledge  and  ability  are  on  a  par  with  his  own.  From  such 
motives  and  from  the  social  instinct,  as  well  as  for  political  purposes,  have 
sprung  from  time  to  time  the  existing  societies.  But,  unfortunately,  in  many 
societies  founded  centuries  back,  the  original  purpose  has  become  a  dead 
letter,  and  the  written  constitutions,  instead  of  advancing,  are  overgrown  with 
a  mass  of  antiquated  laws  in  which  a  false  code  of  honor,  retaliation,  and 
social  exclusiveness  are  the  most  prominent  features,  embodying  all  that  is 
worst  from  the  past  and  none  of  the  spirit  of  the  present.  Here  belong 
most  of  the  color-bearing  (Farben  tragende)  or  duelling  societies,  in  the  first 
rank  of  which  are  the  Corps.  They  are  recruited  partly  from  the  wealthiest 
commercial  class,  partly  from  members  of  similar  organizations  in  the 
schools,  while  the  better  element  are  men  of  moderate  means  from  the 
best  strata  of  society.  To  the  Fuchs,  fresh  from  the  gymnasium,  the  mem- 
bers of  these  societies,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  secrecy,  with  their  color 
insignia  and  bravado,  pass  for  the  ideal  and  only  genuine  students ; 
under  pressure  of  solicitation  he  joins  their  ranks,  ignorant  of  the  bind- 
ing nature  of  the  entrance  pledge,  or  that  he  must  conform  to  a  set  of  tra- 
ditional ideas  and  practices  which  may  be  wholly  foreign  to  his  previous 
tastes  and  training.  He  finds  it  the  fashion  to  abuse  Bismarck  and  the 
Government,  and  make  light  of  "  patriotism."  He  must  carefully  look  after 
his  dress,  never  carry  a  book  through  the  streets,  hold  aloof  from  "  second 
class  "  students,  and,  as  for  lecture-going  and  study,  they  are  laughed  at  as 
"philistine  exertion,"  for  which,  in  fact,  he  has  no  time.  Touches  of  con- 
science are  quieted  by  the  immediate  round  of  dissipation  and  the  "  duties  " 
of  the  Corps  which  he  enters  ;  Friihschoppen,  Nachmittagsbummel,  and  Abend- 
kneipe  leaving  leisure  only  for  the  cultivation  of  fencing. 

The  remarkable  influence,  amounting  to  despotism,  enjoyed  by  the 
duelling  societies,  which  generally  comprise  not  more  than  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  student  body,  is  in  part  their  inheritance  from  the  period  when 
they  embraced  much  larger  numbers,  in  part  it  is  due  to  the  passive  en- 
durance of  the  non-society  majority,  but  chiefly  to  the  terrorism  of  the  duel. 
Spreading  from  the  Corps,  this  duel-coercion  (Duellzwang)  has  gradually 
compelled  other  student  societies,  in  defence  of  their  good  standing,  either 
to  adopt  the  honor  code  and  the  duel,  or  to  forego  the  public  wearing  of 
their  colors  and  thus  retire  into  a  subordinate  position  in  the  estimation  of 
the  university.     The  absurd   principle  of  this  honor  code  is  well   known. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  author  into  the  details  of  the  three  kinds  of 
duels — the  genuine  duel,  which  is  not  peculiar  to,  or  even  common  in,  the 
university,  and  the  distinctively  university  forms,  the  Bestimmungsmensur, 
between  friends  or  friendly  societies,  which  keeps  the  student  in  practice  for 
the  more  serious  Kontrahage,  between  members  of  rival  societies.  These 
are  parodies  of  the  real  duel,  rarely  ending  fatally,  the  most  serious  effects 
of  which  are  not  bodily  injuries,  but  the  baser  qualities  of  character  they 
cultivate,  the  brutal  type  of  student  which  they  raise  to  leadership,  and  the 
prominence  given  to  physical  over  moral  courage.  Is  the  student,  who  is 
brought  up  under  this  false  code  to  a  stoical  indifference  to  pain,  training  for 
the  sympathetic  art  of  the  physician,  for  the  statesman,  with  his  feeling  for 
the  sufferings  and  needs  of  the  people,  for  the  teacher  who  shall  train  younger 
minds  ?  True,  among  the  best  elements  of  the  Corps  are  men  with  the  spirit 
and  independence  to  issue  from  this  ordeal  of  dissipation  and  duelling  unhurt, 
but  the  larger  number  never  recover  from  the  long  stifling  of  true  and  ele- 
vation of  false  ideals,  and  carry  the  mark  into  the  professions  and  society. 
The  author  tacitly  admits  that  the  best  material  of  the  university  is  largely  in 
the  Corps.  Among  the  passive  majority  of  non-members  is  found  the  other 
extreme  class,  composed  of  the  model  students,  the  Muster schuler,  who  go 
through  the  university  as  through  a  treadmill  of  daily  lectures  with  the  ex- 
amination at  the  end,  neither  looking  to  the  right  nor  left  at  the  questions  of 
the  day  ;  they  obtain  their  degree  and  pass  to  the  monotony  of  business  and 
the  beer  table.  The  reform  of  academic  life  must  be  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  societies,  in  their  breaking  away  from  the  mass  of  traditional  practices 
which  now  encumber  them. 

Happily,  in  Bonn,  Konigsberg,  Strasburg,  Heidelberg,  and  elsewhere 
a  reaction  is  gathering  strength,  which  promises  sooner  or  later  to  free  the 
societies  of  these  fetters.  This  is  seen,  first,  in  the  revival  of  interest  in  the 
distinctively  scientific  and  literary  societies  ;  second,  in  the  fact  that  ques- 
tions in  the  foreground  of  public  life  are  also  beginning  to  take  hold  upon 
student  circles  ;  third,  the  almost  extinct  flame  of  national  feeling  is 
brightening.  The  national  union  is  a  reality,  the  highest  ideal  of  the  Ger- 
man Student  Society  should  now  be  to  forward  the  progress  of  reform  in 
home  government. 

LOWELL'S  DEMOCRACY   AND   OTHER  ADDRESSES.* 

The  distinguished  and  ever  welcome  author  of  My  Study  Windows 
and  Among  My  Books  again  invites  us  to  his  study  and  his  library.  The 
series  of  essays  before  us  suggestively  opens  with  such  a  paper  as  we  might 
expect  from  an  American  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  closes,  as 
well,  with  an  article  rightfully  expected  from  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
author.     Within  the  limits  of  these  two  discussions,  entitled,  respectively, 

*  Democracy  and  Other  Addresses.  By  James  Russell  LowelL  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  New  York  and  Boston,  pp.  245,  1887. 
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"  Democracy "  and  "  Harvard  Anniversary,"  are  included  two  specifically 
memorial  addresses,  "Garfield"  and  "Stanley,"  while  the  five  remaining 
papers,  "  Fielding,"  "  Coleridge,"  "  Books  and  Libraries,"  "  Wordsworth," 
and  "  Don  Quixote  "  are  more  distinctively  literary,  and  are  thus  finely  in 
keeping  with  the  governing  quality  of  the  author's  mind. 

In  the  opening  paper  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  signal  illustration  pre- 
sented of  what  Mr.  Whipple  has  termed  Literature  and  Life.  As  we  turn 
the  pages,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  is  the  more  apparent,  the 
practical  political  wisdom  of  the  man  of  affairs  or  the  delicate  scholarly  dis- 
cernments of  the  man  of  letters.  From  first  to  last,  the  discussion  is  as  fine 
an  example  of  conciliatory  address  as  there  is  extant.  Fearless  in  its  utter- 
ance of  what  the  author  felt  at  the  time  to  be  the  truth,  it  is,  yet,  so  hap- 
pily conceived  and  expressed  that  every  Englishman  who  heard  it  thought 
better  of  the  British  Constitution  than  ever  before,  and  better,  also,  of  that 
great  democratic  commonwealth  across  the  sea,  of  which  the  invited  speaker 
was  an  official  representative.  Of  the  two  memorial  addresses,  "  Garfield  " 
and  "  Stanley,"  suffice  it  to  say  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  graceful 
and  appropriate.  Tender  in  tone  and  overflowing  with  that  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy so  germane  to  the  hour  of  common  international  sorrow,  just  enough 
was  said  to  hallow  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  dead,  and  once  again  to 
seal  more  firmly  than  ever  the  growing  comity  of  the  two  English  peoples. 

To  the  critical  judgment  of  Fielding  and  his  place  in  English  letters  we 
find  it  difficult  to  give  our  fullest  assent.  Agreeing,  in  the  main,  with  what 
the  author  states  as  to  his  sincerity,  humor,  keenness  of  observation,  and  ex- 
cellence of  style,  we  cannot  accord  him  that  possession  of  genius  which  Mr. 
Lowell  sees  fit  to  accord,  while  we  emphatically  dissent  from  what  seems  to 
us  to  be  a  somewhat  studied  attempt  to  justify  before  the  world  of  letters 
the  so-called  literary  morality  of  the  author  of  Tom  Jones.  The  paper  on 
Coleridge,  brief  as  it  is,  presents  him  in  his  true  light  as  poet  and  proser, 
translator  and  critic,  philosopher  and  man,  and  but  expresses  our  oft-re- 
peated experience  when  it  speaks  of  the  abiding  impress  that  Coleridge 
has  made  upon  all  those  who  aim  to  understand  him.  The  monograph  that 
follows  on  "  Books  and  Libraries  "  is  packed  to  the  full  with  common  sense 
and  educated  sense,  and  is  to  be  especially  commended  to  American  under- 
graduates as  a  helpful  guide  in  literary  reading.  We  are  told,  only  as  a 
lover  of  books  can  tell  us,  what  we  are  to  find  in  them  and  do  with  them ; 
that,  in  the  phrase  of  Wordsworth,  they  are  "  a  substantial  world  "  ;  that 
literature  is  one  thing  and  printed  matter  quite  another;  that  books  are 
useless  save  as  they  make  thinkers,  and  that  it  is  only  "  the  supreme  books  " 
of  any  literature  that  should  attract  and  absorb  us.  In  his  review  of  Words- 
worth he  states,  in  a  few  terse  sentences,  the  very  secret  of  his  limitations 
when  he  says,  that  he  was  "too  insular  and  parochial,"  "great  in  passages," 
possessing  more  of  "the  vision,  than  of  the  faculty  divine."  With  equal 
terseness  he  gives  us  the  secret  of  his  strength,  as  he  states  that  he  will  always 
"allure  the  finer  natures  of  every  generation,"  and  have  something  for  them 
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in  their  hours  of  spiritual  need  which  no  other  English  bard  can  so  well 
supply.  In  "  Don  Quixote,"  the  critic  becomes  the  veriest  enthusiast  as  he 
sits  entranced  in  the  view  of  the  exuberant  richness  of  Spanish  romance. 
With  all  his  superb  wealth  of  imagery  and  diction,  he  is  scarcely  able  to 
express  what  he  owes  and  what  the  world  of  letters  owes  to  the  gifted 
Cervantes.  Once  again,  Sancho  and  Rozinante  are  as  real  as  life,  and  the 
serio-comic  is  at  its  climax. 

It  is  in  the  closing  paper  of  this  series,  however,  that  Mr.  Lowell  is  at  his 
best.  Home  again  at  Harvard,  in  the  presence  of  as  notable  an  audience  as 
the  living  generation  of  Americans  has  seen,  with  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
Harvard's  history  behind  him,  and  midway  between  the  old  and  the  new  in 
American  education,  he  speaks  as  a  man  of  letters  to  men  of  letters,  as  an 
educator  to  educators,  and  under  a  profound  conviction  of  the  gravity  of  the 
hour.  As  he  reviews  in  graphic  detail  the  bitter  struggles  of  the  early  colo- 
nists in  their  efforts  to  establish  Christian  institutions  ;  as  he  offers  fitting  trib- 
ute to  those  "  simple  and  godly  men  "  who,  with  all  their  faults  and  possible 
narrowness,  may  well  put  to  the  blush  the  best  of  their  descendants,  we  feel 
bound,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reverence  their  memory  as  never  before,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  receive  a  new  and  deeper  stimulus  to  take  up  the  work 
that  they  laid  down,  and  reassert  the  vital  union  of  Christianity  and  culture. 

Of  the  literary  style  and  spirit  of  these  collected  essays  nothing  better 
can  be  said  than  this,  that  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  them.  Clear,  cogent,  and  manly 
in  their  utterances,  they  are  marked  throughout  by  that  peculiar  fineness  of 
touch  and  beauty  of  form  that  are  as  natural  to  their  author  as  fragrance  is 
to  the  flower.  As  we  read  them,  we  understand  in  full  what  Mr.  Stedman 
means  when  he  terms  Mr.  Lowell  "  our  representative  man  of  letters,"  and 
what  Mr.  Lowell  himself  means  when  he  speaks  "  of  that  exquisite  some- 
thing called  style."  A  literary  artist  in  the  best  sense,  when  he  utters  his 
thought  he  utters  it  in  its  final  form,  and  we  marvel  as  we  read.  He  has 
done  in  prose  what  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  have  done  in  verse,  carried 
the  art  of  expression  well-nigh  to  its  possible  perfection,  and  has  done,  more- 
over, what  neither  of  the  English  poets  has  so  well  done,  evinced  the  in- 
separable relation  of  literary  art  to  what  Bacon  has  quaintly  termed  "  the 
mental  stuff  "  behind  it.  James  Russell  Lowell  is  more  than  a  writer.  He 
is  the  expresser  and  interpreter  of  ideas  in  the  choicest  forms  of  his  na- 
tive tongue.  He  has  been  called  by  his  critics  and  is  known  among  us  as 
a  master  of  English  speech  and  style.  Is  he  not,  we  may  add,  in  academic 
phrase,  the  Head  Master  in  our  American  School  of  Literary  Art  ? 


ALEXANDER'S  PROBLEMS  OF  PHILOSOPHY.* 

A  positive   service   may   be    rendered   to   philosophy  by  a  clear   and 
satisfactory   statement   of    its   problems   and   the   difficulties   which    beset 

*  Problems  of  Philosophy.     Archibald  Alexander,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Columbia 
College.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1886. 
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their  solution.  This  service  Professor  Alexander  attempts  in  his  little 
volume  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages.  There  are  three  possible 
methods  of  treating  metaphysical  questions,  says  the  author  in  his  intro- 
duction, the  sceptical,  the  dogmatic,  and  the  critical.  The  last  alone  is 
free  from  fatal  defects  and  capable  of  fruitful  application.  The  volume 
then  passes  in  review  a  number  of  the  great  problems  of  contemporary  phi- 
losophy, and  closes  with  a  suggestive  chapter  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  Cause 
and  Effect." 

We  believe  that  Professor  Alexander  has  succeeded  in  throwing  light 
on  many  of  the  questions  discussed.  His  book  is  marked,  however,  by 
certain  minor  defects,  which  it  is  our  ungracious  task  to  point  out.  The 
disjunctive  method  which  he  employs  so  extensively  is  a  keen  and  effective 
weapon.  But  its  value  depends  on  an  exhaustive  statement  of  alternatives. 
Here,  we  think,  the  author  Jails  in  several  instances.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
human  will  he  says  :  "  If  the  will  is  free,  it  is  not  conditioned  by  any  ante- 
cedent motive.  If  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  motive  affects  the  action 
of  the  will,  there  is  no  freedom."  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  profoundest 
ethical  thinking  of  the  time  has  been  called  forth  by  a  third  alternative, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  freedom  under  the  law  of  motive.  Again,  in  treat- 
ing of  "  God  and  the  Principle  of  Right,"  the  author  says  :  "  If  we  assert 
that  the  holiness  of  God  conditions  his  will,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
essence  of  holiness  is  independent  on  the  divine  volition,  and  that  God 
must  will  according  to  the  principle  of  holiness,  which  elevates  that  prin- 
ciple to  supremacy  and  dethrones  Deity."  But  surely  the  dilemma  may  be 
avoided  by  identifying  holiness  with  the  divine  nature.  Willing  according 
to  the  principle  of  holiness  is,  in  that  case,  willing  according  to  the  divine 
nature,  and  Deity  is  not  dethroned.  These  logical  slips  detract  somewhat 
from  the  value  of  the  discussions,  and  impart  to  the  book  a  slight  tinge  of 
dogmatism.  Other  faults  of  less  importance  are  the  meagreness  of  some 
of  the  discussions,  and  an  occasional  tendency  to  over-subtlety  in  logical 
distinctions. 

These  faults  are  greatly  outweighed,  however,  by  the  positive  merits  of 
Professor  Alexander's  book.  Those  who  have  learned  to  associate  philos- 
ophy with  obscurity  will  be  agreeably  disappointed  by  the  crystal-like  clear- 
ness of  the  author's  thought.  There  is  never  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning.  The  style  of  the  book  is  a  model  of  simplicity  and  precision. 
One  derives  a  positive  pleasure  from  such  clear-cut  sentences.  Every 
page  betrays  the  well-trained  reasoner  and  the  lucid  thinker.  In  his 
concise  statement  of  problems  Professor  Alexander  has  performed  a  good 
service  to  philosophy.  His  discussions  are  remarkably  free  from  hack- 
neyed phrases,  and  are  highly  suggestive  throughout.  We  hope  that  the 
author  will  not  stop  here,  but  that  he  will  in  a  future  volume  devote  his 
trained  intelligence  to  the  solution  of  some  of  the  problems  he  has  so  clearly 
stated. 
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RICHARDSON'S  AMERICAN   LITERATURE.* 

Histories  of  literature  have  won  an  honorable  place  in  the  great  his- 
toric field.  Under  the  application  of  a  true  philosophy  of  history,  they 
have  become  valuable  adjuncts  to  historic  studies  in  their  broader  aspects 
and  relations.  In  place  of  dry  manuals  crammed  with  mere  statistics  about 
authors  and  their  works,  we  have  now  a  vitally  historic  treatment  of  all 
great  literary  movements,  ancient  or  modern,  which,  by  a  free  use  of  all 
side-lights  from  race,  climate,  political,  social,  and  religious  conditions, 
secures  for  literature  its  true  recognition  as  a  factor  in  the  problem  of  civili- 
zation. 

Professor  Richardson's  work  follows  this  line  of  literary  investigation.  It 
is  evident  that,  in  his  opinion,  his  predecessors,  as  historians  of  American 
literature,  have  not  always  employed  a  true  "perspective."  His  introduc- 
tory chapter  is,  accordingly,  a  discussion  of  what  should  be  the  "  perspective 
of  American  literature."  "...  Does  it  not  remain  true,"  he  says,  p.  xvii., 
"that  some  critics  have  bestowed  an  unwarrantable  amount  of  time  upon 
writers  of  humble  rank  and  small  influence,  simply  because  they  were 
early  ? "  Designed  or  undesigned,  so  far  as  this  criticism  has  force,  it  bears 
directly  upon  Professor  Moses  Coit  Tyler's  earlier  work  in  the  same  field. 
And  while  commending  Mr.  Edmund  Stedman's  Poets  of  America,  as  mark- 
ing a  period  in  the  literary  progress  of  the  country,  the  comment  is  made  on 
his  work  that  "  he  has  partly  failed  to  indicate  our  emergence  from  colonial- 
ism and  provincialism  by  his  too  kindly  insertion  of  many  names  of  little 
rhymers  and  poetesses,  who  are  beginning  to  be  covered  by  the  cloud  of 
oblivion  or  who  have  never  emerged  from  obscurity."  There  is  force  un- 
doubtedly in  this  criticism.  As  Professor  Richardson  says  very  well,  "  the 
history  of  literature  is  one  thing,  bibliography  is  quite  another." 

We  may  go  further,  and  say,  the  history  of  intellectual  development  in 
America  is  one  thing,  the  history  of  American  literature  is  quite  another. 
The  tendency  in  writing  such  histories  has  been  too  strong  for  claiming 
as  literature  what  does  not  really  belong  to  it.  The  lines  need  to  be  more 
sharply  drawn,  and  the  classification  made  more  exact.  The  work  under 
review  has  been  undertaken  with  truer  conceptions  of  what  a  history  of 
literature  should  be  than  have  often  prevailed.  Still,  while  commending 
earnestly  the  limitations  which  Professor  Richardson  has  put  upon  his  his- 
toric method,  our  query  would  be  whether  he  has  narrowed  the  scope  of 
his  own  work  sufficiently.  If,  as  he  says,  "  practically  our  literature  is  only 
about  eighty  years  old,"  the  question  will  be  asked,  "  Does  it  then  need  two 
volumes  of  500  pages  each  in  order  to  give  its  history  ? "  And  when  he  in- 
cludes the  name  of  Samuel  Sewall  among  the  authors  whom  it  is  necessary 
for  the  student  to  know  thoroughly  for  the  purpose  of  comparative  criticism, 
has  he  not  erred  in  making  the  pages  of  that  garrulous  old  diarist  of  any 

*  The  Development  of  American  Thought,  By  Charles  F.  Richardson.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1886. 
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consequence  whatever  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  growth  of  our 
literature  ? 

There  is  too  much  of  irrelevant  matter,  or  matter,  if  not  wholly  irre- 
levant, too  remotely  connected  with  any  genesis  of  our  literature.  Thus,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  race-elements  in  American  literature,  the  American 
Indian  is  introduced.  We  have  specimens  of  what  is  called  his  "  intellectual 
output,"  i.  e.,  his  poetry  or  his  legends,  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  his  char- 
acter. But  Professor  Richardson  has  failed  to  show  how,  save  as  a  theme 
for  our  novelists  or  poets,  the  Indian  has  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
the  development  of  American  literature.  If  his  claim  is  true  for  the  Amer- 
ican Indian,  why  not  for  the  Southern  negro  ?  He,  too,  has  a  place  in  the 
pages  of  our  writers,  not  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  Indian.  Witness 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  Mr.  Harris's  Uncle  Remus.  Again,  we  have,  pp. 
142-145,  a  somewhat  extended  estimate  of  Edwards's  doctrine  of  the  Will — 
in  a  history  of  philosophy  or  theology  quite  in  place,  but  somewhat  irrelevant, 
to  say  the  least,  in  this  history  of  literature.  We  must  question,  also,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  statement  that  Edwards's  fame  now  rests  wholly  *  on  the  famous 
treatise  (p.  141).  Even  if  Chapter  VIII.,  "  Religion  and  Philosophy  in  Later 
Years, "be  desirable  as  bringing  out  the  connection  of  religion  and  philosophy 
with  our  literary  development,  we  see  no  reason  for  not  having  made  it  the 
closing  part  of  Chapter  IV.  The  unity  of  discussion  is  broken,  and  there  is 
an  introduction  of  names  which  have  certainly  as  slight  a  connection  with 
literary  movements  as  any  in  Professor  Tyler's  or  Mr.  Stedman's  histories. 
The  closing  chapter  of  the  volume,  "  Border-lands  of  American  Literature," 
is,  however  interesting,  only  another  instance  of  yielding  to  the  temptation 
which  seems  to  beset  all  historians  of  literature.  It  is  these  excursions  into 
border-lands  of  literature  which  have  diminished  the  value  of  their  work. 
The  one  thing  needful  for  historians  of  literature  is  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  history  of  thought  in  the  departments  of  theology,  philosophy, 
science,  and  that  of  literature,  properly  so-called. 

There  are  also  some  serious  blemishes  of  the  style.  Far-fetched  and 
strained  comparisons  or  allusions  like  the  following  disfigure  the  book  : 
Characterizing  Nathaniel  Ward,  for  his  Simple  Cobbler  (p.  101)  as  an  "  Early 
New  England  Sartor  Resartus,"  a  "  pseudo  Hans  Sachs  in  prose  "  ;  Increase 
Mather's  "  style  [as]  inferior  to  that  of  the  author  of  the  Religio  Medici  "  (p. 
129)  ;  Cotton  Mather  as  "  rivalling  John  Stuart  Mill  in  early  acquaintance 
with  many  books  and  subjects,"  as  "in  talk  ...  a  sort  of  lesser  Johnson 
or  Coleridge,"  and  "in  literature  a  Puritan  Burton  without  his  wit"  (pp. 
131-2),  verges,  to  say  the  least,  on  a  serious  fault.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
drops  into  the  cheap  and  easy  method  of  estimating  men  by  pointing  out 
what  they  were  not.  Thus,  he  says  of  Franklin  (p.  175)  that  he  "  possessed 
not  a  spark  of  the  fire  which  burned  in  Dante  or  Savonarola  "  ;  of  Edward 
Everett  (p.  237),  that  he  "  was  not  a  great  creator,  not  an  irresistible  destroy- 


*  The  italics  are  ours. 
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er  " ;  speaking  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  method  in  writing  history,  he  says  Buckle  and 
Carlyle  would  have  written  very  differently.  Of  course,  and  so  would  Gibbon 
or  Hume  or  Freeman.  To  say  (p.  359)  of  "  the  literary  style  in  which  Emer- 
son wrote,  that  it  was  not  Bacon's,  nor  Addison's,  nor  Macaulay's,  nor  Car- 
lyle's,"  is  mere  surplusage.  We  note  also  a  coinage  of  epithets  from  proper 
names  which  is  questionable — "  Edwardsian,"  "  Matherian,"  "  Landorian," 
and  a  use  of  words  hardly  correct ;  "  untidy  piece  of  work  "  (p.  134),  "  reso- 
nant describers "  (p.  133),  "  varient  conditions  "  (p.  8),  P.D.  Gott  (p.  399), 
possibly  a  misprint  for  Ph.  D.,  "  nor  with  the  creeds  or  convictions  "  (p.  142), 
"till  toward"  (p.  377).  What  is  a  "chemical  trace  of  Chaucer"  in  Holmes 
and  Lowell,  after  which  we  are  bidden  to  ask  ?  Professor  Richardson,  in  his 
literary  estimate  of  such  writers  as  Irving  and  Emerson,  writers  in  whom 
the  literary  element  is  chief — shows  often  a  rare  and  happy  insight.  In  fact, 
his  book  is  at  its  best  when  pure  literature  and  not  its  adjuncts,  is  treated. 
Though  his  style  is  popular  rather  than  severely  classical,  it  is  vigorous, 
clear,  and  never  dull.  Some  will  think  he  has  rated  Emerson's  poetry  too 
highly  in  putting  it  "  among  the  choicest  achievements  of  American  litera- 
ture," and  some  will  think  that  he  has  given  scant  praise  to  Mr.  Parkman's 
histories.  But  in  the  main  he  has  shown  a  discriminating  insight  and  lit- 
erary judgment  in  the  treatment  of  our  American  literary  work,  so  far  as  it 
has  come  under  his  notice  in  this  volume.  We  shall  wait  with  some  inter- 
est for  the  forthcoming  volume.  We  may  add  that  the  typographical  execu- 
tion of  the  work  is  excellent. 
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THE  STANDARD  ORATORIOS.  A 
Handbook,  by  George  P.  Upton.  Chi- 
cago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  1887. 
More  than  a  few  professed  oratorios  and 
other  works  labelled  as  sacred  music  are  la- 
mentably misnamed.  The  sanctities  of  de- 
votion which  make  and  enkindle  real  mas- 
ter works  in  religious  music  are  replaced  in 
other  instances,  which  lack  this  spirituality 
of  impulse,  by  theatrical  effects.  The  altar, 
the  cathedral,  the  worshippers,  the  religious 
reverence  vanish,  and  the  glare  of  footlights 
takes  their  place.  In  such  a  work  as  Ros- 
sini's Stabat  Mater,  for  example,  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  "sacred"  except  its  li- 
bretto— its  Latin  text  and  title.  The  music  is 
secular.  It  is  opera  masquerading  in  church 
costume.  To  call  this  "  sacred  "  is  injurious, 
for  it  leads  to  a  loss  of  religious  appreciation 
in  art.  In  fact,  as  Wagner  observed  in  his 
letter  on  the  music  of  the  future,  it  was  the 
rise  of  Italian  opera  which  historically  de- 
stroyed the  old  religious  Italian  music. 

Mr.  Upton  has  the  one  thing  most  need- 
ful for  a  critic  who  is  to  deal  with  sacred 
music.  He  has  appreciative  insight  into 
that  devotional  spirit  which  is  the  deep  im- 
pulse interior  to  all  truly  religious  music, 
and  by  which  such  music  must  be  interpreted 
if  it  is  to  be  intelligible.  He  is  not  blind- 
ed by  all  the  blare  of  Berlioz's  four  brass 
orchestras  in  the  Requiem,  but,  with  full 
sympathy  for  Berlioz's  daring  invention  and 
surpassing  technique,  still  stands  by  the  se- 
vere judgment  of  Hiller  against  a  musician 
who  "believed  neither  in  a  God  nor  in  Bach," 
and  yet  ventured  to  call  his  music  religious. 
Mr.  Upton's  book  is  inviting  in  every  way, 
and  unerring  in  its  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  standard  oratorios. 
For  those  who  wish  a  convenient  manual 
filled  with  accurate  portraitures  it  will  prove 
very  useful.  Only  one  mistake,  if  it  be  a 
mistake,  needs  to  be  noted,  and  that  is  the 
occasional  classification  of  masses  under  ora- 
torios. Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  is  certainly 
not  an  oratorio  :  if  it  were,  then  Mr.  Up- 
ton ought  to  have  included  such  other  masses 
as  those  of  Cherubini  and  Beethoven. 


AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTHS. 
CALIFORNIA.  By  Josiah  Royce,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Har- 
vard College.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1886. 
Professor  Royce  has  given  us  a  very  good 

history  of  California  for  the  period  which  it 


covers — about  1846-1855.  He  has  given  a 
full  account  of  the  conquest,  marred  by  a 
somewhat  controversial  excursus  as  to  Fre- 
mont's connection  with  it,  and  of  social  con- 
ditions as  they  were  during  the  early  fever 
of  gold-mining.  With  the  exception  of  cer- 
tain odd  and  persistent  blemishes  of  style, 
the  volume  furnishes  an  excellent  record  of 
the  early  commonwealth  of  California. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  JOEL  BAR- 
LOW. By  Charles  Burr  Todd.  New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1886. 
The  comparatively  few  who  have  read  Bar- 
low's Hasty  Pudding  know  that  he  was  a 
poet  who  would  have  made  for  himself  a 
place  in  American  literature  if  he  had  not 
been  willing  to  cramp  his  action  by  assum- 
ing the  ponderous  armor  of  which  the  Co- 
lumbiad  is  one  of  the  most  wearisome  ex- 
amples. He  was  a  many-sided  man — not 
only  a  poet,  but  a  man  of  business  and  a 
politician  ;  and  this  volume  is  written  largely 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  his  character  as 
a  politician.  Unluckily,  his  character  as  a 
man  of  business  is  closely  dovetailed  with  his 
character  as  a  politician.  How  did  he  make 
the  fortune  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
United  States?  The  volume  before  us  ig- 
nores the  question,  but  it  is  a  vital  one.  If 
he  made  it  by  the  surreptitious  favors  of  the 
French  emperor,  there  is  fair  ground  for  the 
accusation  that  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  as  the  emperor's  agent ;  if  not,  not. 
This  volume  leaves  Barlow's  reputation  as 
hazy  as  it  found  it. 

TALKS  WITH  SOCRATES  ABOUT 
LIFE.  Translations  from  the  Gorgias 
and  the  Republic  of  Plato.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1886. 
Any  one  who  makes  Plato  known  to  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  does  an 
immeasurable  service  in  a  good  cause.  Any 
translation  will  not  do  justice  to  that  won- 
derful implement  of  the  human  mind,  with 
its  condensed  expression  and  its  words  full 
of  original  power — the  Greek  language  ;  but 
if  any  style  could  convey  the  racy  talk  of 
Socrates  or  the  naive  myths  and  eloquent 
sentences  of  Plato,  it  is  the  simple,  pure, 
idiomatic,  quaint  Saxon  of  the  translator  of 
this  little  volume.  The  anonymous  author 
— a  lady  well  known  throughout  the  country 
for  her  charities  and  her  culture— has  already 
published  two  little  books,  cheaply  and 
beautifully  issued   by  the  Scribners,  which 
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contained  the  defence  and  death  of  Socrates 
{The  Apology  and  Crito),  his  conversations 
with  Protagoras  (entitled  A  Day  in  Athens). 
These  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts. 

The  present  volume  surpasses  even  the 
others  in  ease  and  flexibility  of  style  and  Sax- 
on vigor.  We  have  carefully  compared  the 
Greek  with  this  and  Jowett's  translation,  and 
find  this  often  racier  and  easier,  and  always 
equally  correct. 

The  book  will  be  useful  to  the  young. 
The  Gorgias  is  much  more  than  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  though  even  on  that  trite  theme 
it  has  invaluable  lessons  for  our  future 
lawyers  and  politicians.  It  touches  on  the 
highest  subjects  which  can  interest  the 
human  mind.  Its  great  question  is,  ttgSS 
fiieoreov,  "  What  is  the  best  way  of  life?" 

Plato's  or  Socrates'  argument  in  these 
discussions  rests  on  the  highest  inference  or 
intuition  in  moral  science  known  to  man  : 
namely,  that  the  greatest  conceivable  happi- 
ness and  health  of  the  human  soul  arise 
from  benevolence  and  truth  and  justice 
and  purity  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Maker 
and  Source  of  this  soul  must  be  of  like  na- 
ture. Therefore,  if  these  be  axioms,  suc- 
cess won  by  wrong  is  not  success,  but  fail- 
ure. Wickedness,  however  high  or  gilded 
or  triumphant,  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
disease  and  wound  and  misfortune.  And 
upon  these  principles  are  built,  by  Socrates, 
three  theses  of  transcendent  importance : 

(1)  That  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong  than 
to  do  wrong.  (2)  That  it  is  better  for  the 
wrong-doer  to  be  punished  than  to  escape 
punishment.  (3)  That  it  is  better  always 
to  be  than  to  seem,  and  that  rhetoric  and  all 
arts  should  be  used  only  for  truth,  and  not 
falsehood. 

But,  as  earthly  life  does  not  always  prove 
these  principles,  the  Divine  Prototype  has 
constituted  a  final  assize  where  truth  alone 
appears,  and  the  soul  is  judged  as  it  really 
is,  and  goes  to  that  life  which  is  harmonious 
to  its  nature  here.  There  sin  appears  in  its 
true  light,  as  a  disease  and  injury,  and  works 
out  its  natural  effects.  Such  a  philosophy  is 
harmonious  with  the  Christian  system. 


THE  MORALS  OF  CHRIST.  By  Aus- 
tin Bierbower.  Colegrove  Book  Co. 
Chicago:  1885. 

It  is  refreshing  to  come  across  a  volume 
showing  so  little  of  the  art  of  the  profes- 
sional bookmaker,  but  written  in  such  sim- 
ple, nervous,  and  straightforward  English  as 
Bierbower's  Morals  of  Christ.  Christ's 
moral  teachings  are  considered  from  a 
threefold  standpoint,  as  a  departure  from 
the  Mosaic  morality,  the  morality  of  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Graeco-Roman  morality. 
Christ's  morality  departs  from  that  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  substituting  for  the  neg- 
ative restraints  of  an  external  law,  the  free, 


positive  and  spontaneous  morality  which 
springs  from  an  internal  principle.  It 
insists  on  essentials,  such  as  justice,  truth, 
kindness  and  love  against  the  ceremonial 
requirements  of  the  Pharisees,  and  it  aims 
to  substitute  a  humane,  non-resistant,  cos- 
mopolitan, and  unselfish  ideal  for  the  ag- 
gressive selfishness  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  The  morality  of  Christ  was  for 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  for  the  many  and 
the  few,  for  the  weak  and  humble, 
the  proud  and  strong.  The  author  em- 
ploys the  antithetic  method  throughout  his 
book;  many  of  his  contrasts  are  vivid  and 
striking.  He  is  somewhat  disposed  to  mag- 
nify differences  and  overlook  points  of  agree- 
ment, but  he  has  given,  on  the  whole,  a  fair 
outline  of  Christian  morality,  which  is 
brought  into  more  distinct  relief  by  the  back- 
ground of  current  morality,  in  relation  to 
which  Christ's  teachings  were  so  novel  and 
revolutionary. 

KING  EDWARD  THE  SIXTH.  Su- 
preme Head.  An  historical  sketch,  with 
an  introduction  and  notes.  By  Frede- 
rick George  Lee,  D.D.  Burns  & 
Oates,  London.  Catholic  Publication 
Society,  N.  Y.:   1886. 

One  who  did  not  know  something  of  the 
personal  history  and  present  status  of  Dr. 
Lee,  might  be  puzzled  to  find  a  book  written 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
published  by  a  Roman  Catholic  House  in 
London  and  New  York,  and  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Cardinal  Fisher. 

The  fact  is,  Dr.  Lee  is  a  sort  of  ecclesias- 
tical enthusiast,  and  has  a  hobby  of  his 
own  about  "  Corporate  Reunion,"  a  plan  by 
which  he  hopes  to  join  together  in  one — by 
secret  ordination — the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  To  accomplish 
this,  his  darling  purpose,  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  give  up  all  that  was  gained  by 
the  Reformation.  He  is  without  doubt  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  heart  and  in  fact,  while 
with  easy  conscience,  and  without  scruple, 
he  holds  his  living  in  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  light  of  such  facts  it  is  easy  to 
understand  his  motive  in  writing  this  history 
of  Edward  VI. 

All  the  changes  wrought  in  the  Liturgy 
or  government  of  the  Church  were  grave 
blunders,  that  should  be  speedily  reformed 
backward.  The  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  over  all  Christendom  must  be  acknowl- 
edged by  all  as  a  Catholic  dogma.  The 
book  is  written  and  published  in  the  interest 
of  such  views,  and  facts  are  skilfully  used, 
perverted  sometimes,  to  strengthen  his  po- 
sition and  his  argument. 

Every  great  social  or  moral  revolution  has 
its  attendant  evils,  though  its  results  may  be 
wholly  good.  The  reign  of  Edward  VI.  was 
a  period  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  revolt. 
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And  he  would  be  an  unwise  man  who  would 
stand  sponsor  for  everything  that  was  said 
and  done  in  the  heats  of  controversy  or  pas- 
sion. Dr.  Lee  has  seized  upon  some  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  time,  and  labelled  it 
history.  Only  the  ignorant  and  unlearned 
can  be  deceived  by  it. 


SOME  PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 
OF  CARLYLE.  By  Andrew  James 
Symington.  Alex.  Gardner,  Paisley, 
and  12  Paternoster  Row,  London.  1886. 
i2mo. 

A  few  days  ago  the  writer  heard  a  lady, 
who  had  been  reading  the  Life  of  Longfel- 
low, remark  that  he  was  not  the  kind  of  a 
man  whom  she  most  admired — there  was  too 
much  sweetness,  and  not  enough  spice  in 
him.  Fortunately  the  world  is  large  enough 
to  contain  people  of  all  possible  tastes,  and 
this  lady  is  representative  of  a  class  who  are 
born  to  be  admirers  of  men  like  Carlyle. 
Probably  three-fourths  of  his  friends  derived 
three-fourths  of  their  pleasure,  when  with 


him,  from  that  very  element  of  spice  in  his 
conversation,  which,  since  his  death,  has 
been  criticised  as  if  it  were  merely  spite.  A 
wholly-sweet  Carlyle  would  not  have  been 
Carlyle,  nor  have  attracted  to  his  side  those 
who  became  his  friends.  They  liked  him 
for  what  he  was.  To  show  just  what  he 
was,  and  how  he  talked,  by  giving  extracts 
from  his  conversations,  is  the  chief  object  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Symington's  book  entitled,  Some 
Personal  Reminiscences  of  Carlyle,  and  as 
such  it  forms  an  interesting  addition  to  the 
Carlyle  literature.  The  reader  may  be 
pleased  to  hear  what  Mr.  Symington,  who 
knew  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle,  has  to  say 
of  the  relations  between  them.  "If,"  he 
says,  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  "her  husband,  from 
dyspepsia,  sleeplessness,  or  absorption  in 
study,  was  sometimes  thought  by  outsiders 
to  be  difficult  to  live  with,  there  was  no  if  in 
her  case  ;  she  was  difficult  to  live  with,  and 
manifestly,  with  a  considerable  difference  for 
the  worse.  Carlyle,  first  to  last,  was  ever 
patient  and  kind  to  her  .  .  .  whenever 
he  found  out  what  her  wishes  really  were ; 
for  with  heart  and  hand  he  never  ceased 
loyally  to  love,  honor,  and  admire  her." 
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III. 

On  taking  a  near  view  of  the  contemporaries  of  Dante  and 
Michael  Angelo,  we  find  that  they  differ  from  us  more  in  character 
than  in  intellect.  With  us,  three  hundred  years  of  police  and  of  courts 
of  justice,  of  social  discipline  and  peaceful  habits,  of  hereditary 
civilization,  have  diminished  the  force  and  violence  of  the  passions 
natural  to  man ;  in  Italy,  in  the  Renaissance  epoch,  they  were  still 
intact ;  human  emotions  at  that  time  were  keener  and  more  pro- 
found than  at  the  present  day  ;  the  appetites  were  more  ardent  and 
more  unbridled  ;  man's  will  was  more  impetuous  and  more  tena- 
cious ;  whatever  motive  inspired  him,  whether  pride,  ambition,  jea- 
lousy, hatred,  love,  envy,  or  sensuality,  the  inward  spring  strained 
with  an  energy  and  relaxed  with  a  violence  that  has  now  disap- 
peared. All  these  energies  reappear  in 'this  great  survivor  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  in  him  the  play  of  the  nervous  machine  is  the 
same  as  with  his  Italian  ancestors ;  never  was  there,  even  with  the 
Malatestas  and  the  Borgias,  a  more  sensitive  and  more  impulsive 
brain,  one  capable  of  such  electric  shocks  and  explosions,  in  which  the 
roar  and  flashes  of  the  tempest  lasted  longer  and  of  which  the  effects 
were  more  irresistible.  One  day,  at  Paris,  toward  the  epoch  of  the 
Concordat,  he  says  to  Senator  Volney,  "  France  wants  a  religion." 
Volney  replies  in  a  frank,  sententious  way,  "  France  wants  the  Bour 
bons."  Whereupon  he  gives  Volney  such  a  kick  in  the  stomach 
that  he  falls  unconscious ;  on  being  conveyed  to  a  friend's  house,  he 
19 
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remains  there  ill  in  bed  for  several  days.  No  man  is  more  irritable, 
none  rears  up  so  quickly  ;  and  all  the  more  because  he  purposely  gives 
way  to  his  irritation  ;  for,  doing  this  just  at  the  right  moment,  and 
especially  before  witnesses,  it  strikes  terror;  it  enables  him  to  extort 
concessions  and  maintain  obedience.  At  St.  Cloud,  caught  by 
Josephine  in  the  act  of  dallying  with  another  woman,  he  springs 
after  the  unlucky  interrupter  in  such  a  way  that  she  barely  has  time 
to  escape  from  him  ;  and  again,  that  evening  he  keeps  up  his  fury 
so  as  to  put  her  down  completely ;  "  he  treats  her  in  the  most  out- 
rageous manner,  smashing  every  piece  of  furniture  that  comes  in  his 
way."  Such  is  the  first  impulse,  the  instinctive  action,  to  pounce 
on  people  and  seize  them  by  the  throat ;  we  divine  under  each  sen- 
tence, and  on  every  page  he  writes,  outbursts  and  assaults  of  this 
description,  the  physiognomy  and  intonation  of  a  man  who  rushes  at 
people  and  knocks  them  down.  Accordingly,  when  dictating  in  his 
cabinet,  "  he  strides  up  and  down  the  room,"  and,  "  if  excited," 
which  is  often  the  case,  "  his  language  consists  of  violent  impre- 
cations, and  even  of  oaths,  which  are  suppressed  in  what  is  written." 
But  these  are  not  always  suppressed,  for  those  who  have  seen  the 
original  minutes  of  his  correspondence  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  find 
in  it  dozens  of  them  of  the  coarsest  kind. 

"  My  nerves  are  very  sensitive,"  he  said  of  himself,  "  and  when 
in  this  state,  were  my  pulse  not  always  regular,  I  should  risk  going 
crazy."  The  tension  of  accumulated  impressions  is  often  too  great, 
and  it  ends  in  a  physical  break-down.  Strangely  enough  in  so  great 
a  warrior  and  with  such  a  statesman,  "  it  is  not  infrequent,  when  ex- 
cited, to  see  him  shed  tears."  He  who  has  looked  upon  thousands  of 
dying  men,  and  who  has  had  thousands  of  men  slaughtered,  "  sobs" 
after  Wagram  and  after  Bautzen,  at  the  couch  of  a  dying  companion 
in  arms.  "  I  saw  him,"  says  his  valet,  "  weep  while  eating  his  break- 
fast, after  coming  from  Marshal  Lannes's  bedside  ;  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks  and  fell  on  his  plate."  It  is  not  alone  the  physical 
sensation,  the  sight  of  a  bleeding,  shattered  body,  which  thus  moves 
him  acutely  and  deeply ;  for  a  word,  a  simple  idea,  stings  and  pene- 
trates almost  as  far.  Before  the  emotion  of  Dandolo,  who  pleads  for 
Venice,  his  country,  which  is  sold  to  Austria,  he  is  agitated  and  his 
eyes  moisten.  Speaking  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen,  at  a  full 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  State,  his  voice  trembles,  and  "  he  gives 
way  to  his  grief,  his  eyes  even  filling  with  tears."  In  1806,  setting 
out  for  the  army  and  on  taking  leave  of  Josephine,  he  has  a  nervous 
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attack  which  is  so  severe  as  to  bring  on  vomiting.  "  We  had  to  make 
him  sit  down,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  and  swallow  some  orange  water  ; 
he  shed  tears,  and  this  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  The  same  ner- 
vous and  stomachic  crisis  came  on  in  1808,  on  deciding  on  the 
divorce  ;  he  tosses  about  a  whole  night,  and  laments  like  a  woman  ; 
he  melts,  and  embraces  Josephine  ;  he  is  weaker  than  she  is:  "  My 
poor  Josephine,  I  can  never  leave  you !  "  Folding  her  in  his  arms, 
he  declares  that  she  shall  not  quit  him  ;  he  abandons  himself  wholly 
to  the  sensation  of  the  moment ;  she  must  undress  at  once,  sleep 
alongside  of  him,  and  he  weeps  over  her;  u  literally,"  she  says,  "he 
soaked  the  bed  with  his  tears." 

IV. 

To  regulate,  direct,  and  control  such  energetic  passions  requires 
enormous  force.  This  force  in  Napoleon  consists  of  an  extraordi- 
narily profound  and  rigid  instinct,  which  concentrates  everything  on 
itself ;  in  other  words,  an  egoism  that  is  not  passive,  but  active  and 
encroaching,  proportionate  to  the  energy  and  compass  of  the  faculties, 
developed  by  education  and  circumstances,  exaggerated  by  success 
and  omnipotence  even  to  the  erection  in  society  of  a  monstrous 
colossal  /,  which  unceasingly  expands  the  circle  of  its  tenacious  and 
rapacious  graspings,  to  which  all  resistance  is  offensive,  which  all 
independence  annoys,  and  which,  on  the  boundless  domain  which  it 
assigns  to  itself,  is  intolerant  of  anybody  that  does  not  become  either 
an  appendix  or  an  instrument.  The  germ  of  this  absorbing  per- 
sonality appears  already  in  the  youth  and  even  in  the  infant.  "  Cha- 
racter— dominating,  imperious,  and  stubborn,"  says  the  record  at 
Brienne  ;  "  extremely  inclined  to  egoism,"  add  the  notes  of  the 
Military  Academy  ;  "  possessing  a  good  deal  of  self-love,  ambitious, 
aspiring  in  all  directions,  fond  of  solitude,"  undoubtedly  because  he 
cannot  be  the  master  in  a  group  of  equals  and  is  ill  at  ease  when  he 
cannot  rule.  "  I  lived  apart  from  my  comrades,"  he  says  at  a  late 
date.  "  I  had  selected  a  little  corner  in  the  playground  where  I  used 
to  go  and  sit  down  and  indulge  my  fancies.  When  my  comrades 
were  disposed  to  drive  me  out  of  this  corner  I  defended  it  with  all 
my  might.  My  instinct  already  told  me  that  my  will  should  prevail 
against  other  wills,  and  that  I  should  obtain  whatever  I  desired." 
Referring  to  his  early  years  under  the  paternal  roof  at  Corsica,  he  de- 
picts himself  as  a  little  mischievous  savage,  rebelling  against  every  sort 
of  restraint,  and  without  any  conscience.     "  I  respected  nothing  and 
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feared  nobody  ;  I  beat  one  and  scratched  another ;  I  made  every- 
body afraid  of  me.  I  beat  my  brother  Joseph  ;  I  bit  him  and  com- 
plained of  him  almost  before  he  knew  what  he  was  about."  A  clever 
trick,  and  one  which  he  was  not  slow  to  repeat.  His  talent  for  im- 
provising useful  lies  is  innate  ;  later  on,  at  maturity,  he  is  proud  of 
this  ;  he  makes  it  the  index  and  measure  of  "  political  superiority," 
and  delights  in  calling  to  mind  one  of  his  uncles  who,  in  his  infancy, 
prognosticated  to  him  that  he  would  govern  the  world  because  he 
was  fond  "  of  lying." 

Remark  this  observation  of  the  uncle's — it  sums  up  the  experi- 
ences of  a  man  of  his  time  and  of  his  country  ;  it  is  what  social  life 
in  Corsica  then  inculcated  ;  morals  and  manners  there  adapted  them- 
selves to  each  other  through  an  unfailing  connection.  The  moral 
law,  indeed,  is  such  because  those  customs  prevail  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  times  when  the  police  is  powerless,  when  justice  cannot 
be  obtained,  when  public  interests  are  in  the  hands  of  whoever  can 
lay  hold  of  them,  where  private  warfare  is  pitiless  and  not  repressed, 
where  every  man  goes  armed,  where  every  sort  of  weapon  is  fair  and 
tolerated,  where  dissimulation,  fraud,  and  trickery,  as  well  as  gun  or 
poniard,  are  allowed,  which  was  the  case  in  Corsica  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  table,  the  child  has  listened  to  the  conversation  of  his  elders, 
and,  through  a  word  uttered  by  his  uncle,  or  a  physiognomical  ex- 
pression, or  a  sign  of  approbation,  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he 
has  divined  that  the  ordinary  march  of  society  is  not  that  of  peace 
but  of  war ;  he  sees  by  what  ruses  one  maintains  one's  self,  through 
what  acts  of  violence  one  makes  one's  way,  by  what  sort  of  help  one 
mounts  upward.  Left  to  himself  the  rest  of  the  day,  "  to  the  nurse 
Ilaria,  or  to  Saverna  the  housekeeper,"  or  to  the  common  people, 
amongst  whom  he  strays  at  will,  he  listens  to  the  conversation  of 
sailors  or  to  that  of  shepherds  assembled  on  the  public  square,  and 
their  simple  exclamations,  their  frank  admiration  of  well-planned 
ambuscades  and  lucky  surprises,  impress  more  profoundly  on  him, 
often  repeated  with  so  much  energy,  the  lessons  which  he  has 
already  learned  at  home.  These  are  the  lessons  taught  by  things. 
At  this  tender  age  they  sink  deep,  especially  when  the  nature  of 
the  child  is  adapted  to  them,  and  in  this  case  they  arc  most  welcome 
beforehand,  because  education  finds  its  confederate  in  instinct.  Ac- 
cordingly, at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  on  again  finding  him- 
self in  Corsica,  he  at  once  estimates  life  there  for  what  it  is,  a  combat 
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with  every  sort  of  weapon,  and  in  these  lists  he  acts  unscrupulously, 
more  openly  than  anybody  else.  If  he  respects  justice  and  law,  it  is 
only  in  words,  and  even  here  ironically ;  in  his  eyes,  law  is  a  term  of 
the  code,  justice  a  book  term,  while  might  makes  right. 

A  second  blow  of  the  minting-machine  stamps  this  impression 
yet  more  profoundly  on  this  character  already  so  decided ;  French 
anarchy  forces  maxims  into  the  mind  of  the  young  man  already 
traced  in  the  child's  mind  by  Corsican  anarchy ;  the  lessons  of 
things  provided  by  a  society  going  to  pieces  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  society  which  is  not  yet  formed.  His  sharp  eye,  at  a  very  early 
date,  sees  through  the  flourish  of  theory  and  the  parade  of  phrases ; 
it  recognizes  the  real  foundation  of  the  Revolution,  namely,  the 
sovereignty  of  unbridled  passions  and  the  conquest  of  the  majority 
by  the  minority ;  conquering  or  conquered,  a  choice  must  be  made 
between  these  two  extreme  conditions ;  there  is  no  middle  course. 
After  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  the  last  veils  are  torn  away,  and  the 
instincts  of  license  and  domination,  the  ambitions  of  individuals, 
fully  display  themselves ;  there  is  no  concern  for  public  interests  or 
for  the  rights  of  the  people ;  the  rulers  are  evidently  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. France  is  their  prey,  and  they  intend  to  hold  on  to  it  for  and 
against  everybody,  by  every  possible  means,  including  bayonets. 
Under  this  civil  regime,  a  clean  sweep  of  the  broom  at  the  centre 
makes  it  necessary  to  be  on  the  side  of  numbers.  In  the  armies, 
especially  in  the  army  of  Italy,  republican  faith  and  patriotic  abne- 
gation, since  the  territory  became  free,  have  opened  the  way  for 
natural  appetites  and  military  passions.  Barefooted,  in  rags,  with 
four  ounces  of  bread  a  day,  paid  in  assignats  which  are  not  current 
in  the  markets,  both  officers  and  men  desire  above  all  things  to  be 
relieved  of  their  misery;  "the  poor  fellows,  after  three  years  of 
longing  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  reach  the  promised  land,  and 
want  to  enjoy  it."  Another  spur  consists  in  the  pride  which  is 
stimulated  by  the  imagination  and  by  success ;  add  to  this  the  ne- 
cessity for  self-expansion,  the  steam  and  high  pressure  of  youth ; 
nearly  all  are  very  young  men,  who  regard  life,  in  Gallic  or  French 
fashion,  as  a  party  of  pleasure  and  a  duel.  But  to  feel  one's  self 
brave  and  to  prove  that  one  is  so,  to  face  bullets  for  amusement 
and  defiantly,  to  abandon  a  successful  adventure  for  a  battle  and  a 
battle  for  a  ball,  to  enjoy  one's  self  and  take  risks  to  excess,  without 
dissimulating,  and  with  no  other  object  than  the  sensation  of  the 
moment,  to  revel  in  excitement  through  emulation  and  danger,  is 
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no  longer  self-devotion,  but  giving  one's  self  up  to  one's  fancies; 
and,  for  all  who  are  not  harebrained,  to  give  one's  self  up  to  one's 
fancies  means  to  make  one's  way,  obtain  promotion,  pillage  so  as  to 
become  rich,  like  Massena,  and  conquer  so  as  to  become  powerful, 
like  Bonaparte.  All  this  is  understood  between  the  general  and  his 
army  from  the  very  first,  and,  after  one  year's  experience,  the 
understanding  is  perfect.  One  moral  is  derived  from  their  common 
acts,  vague  in  the  army,  clear  in  the  general ;  what  the  army  only 
half  sees  he  sees  clearly ;  if  he  urges  his  comrades  on,  it  is  that  they 
are  following  their  own  inclination,  he  simply  has  the  start  of  them ; 
and  the  conclusion  he  comes  to  is  this,  that  the  world  is  a  grand 
banquet,  free  to  the  first-comer,  but  at  which,  to  be  well  served,  one 
must  have  long  arms,  be  the  first  to  get  helped,  and  let  the  rest  take 
what  one  does  not  want. 

Become  consul  and  afterward  emperor,  he  applies  the  theory 
on  a  grand  scale,  and,  in  his  hands,  experience  daily  furnishes  fresh 
verifications  of  the  theory.  At  the  first  nod  of  his  head  the  French 
prostrated  themselves  obediently,  and  there  remained  as  in  a  natural 
position,  the  lower  class,  the  peasants  and  the  soldiers,  with  animal 
fidelity,  and  the  upper  class,  the  dignitaries  and  the  functionaries, 
with  Byzantine  servility.  The  republicans,  on  their  side,  make  no 
resistance ;  on  the  contrary,  among  these  he  has  found  his  best  gov- 
erning instruments — senators,  deputies,  state-councillors,  judges,  and 
administrators  of  every  grade.  He  has  at  once  detected,  under 
their  preachings  about  liberty  and  equality,  their  despotic  instincts, 
their  craving  for  command,  for  leadership,  even  as  subordinates; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  with  most  of  them,  the  appetite  for  money 
or  for  sensual  gratifications.  The  difference  between  the  delegate 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  and  the  minister,  prefect,  or  sub- 
prefect  under  the  empire  is  small;  it  is  the  same  individual  in  two 
costumes,  at  first  in  the  carmagnole  and  next  in  the  embroidered 
coat.  If  a  rude,  poor  Puritan  like  Cambon  or  Baudot  refuses  to  don 
the  official  uniform,  if  two  or  three  Jacobin  generals  like  Lecourbe 
and  Dclmas  grumble  at  the  coronation  parade,  Napoleon,  who  knows 
their  mental  grasp,  regards  them  as  ignoramuses,  limited  to  and 
rigid  in  a  fixed  idea.  As  to  the  cultivated  and  intelligent  liberals  of 
1789,  he  consigns  them  with  a  word  to  the  place  where  they  belong; 
they  are  "  ideologists  "  ;  in  other  words,  their  pretended  knowledge 
is  mere  drawing-room  prejudice  and  the  imagination  of  the  closet. 
"  Lafayette  is  a  political  ninny,"  the  eternal  "  dupe  of  men  and  of 
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things."  With  Lafayette  and  some  others  one  embarrassing  detail 
remains;  namely, proven  disinterestedness,  constant  solicitude  for  the 
public  good,  respect  for  others,  the  authority  of  conscience,  loyalty 
and  good  faith,  in  short,  noble  and  pure  motives.  Napoleon  does 
not  accept  the  denial  thus  given  to  his  theory ;  in  addressing  people 
personally,  he  tells  them  to  their  faces  how  morally  noble  they  are. 
"General  Dumas,"  said  he,  abruptly,  to  Mathieu  Dumas,  "you  were 
one  of  the  imbeciles  who  believed  in  liberty?"  "Yes,  sire,  and  I 
am  still  one  of  that  class."  "And  you,  like  the  rest,  took  part  in 
the  Revolution  through  ambition  ? "  "  No,  sire,  for  I  should  have 
made  a  bad  calculation,  as  I  am  now  precisely  where  I  stood  in 
1790."  "You  were  not  sufficiently  well  aware  of  the  motives  which 
prompted  you ;  you  cannot  be  different  from  other  people ;  it  is  all 
personal  interest.  Now,  take  Massena.  He  has  glory  and  honors 
enough ;  but  he  is  not  content.  He  wants  to  be  a  prince,  like 
Murat  and  like  Bernadotte.  He  would  risk  being  shot  to-morrow 
to  be  a  prince.  That  is  the  incentive  of  Frenchmen."  His  system 
is  based  on  this.  The  most  competent  witnesses,  and  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  him,  aver  to  his  fixed  idea  on  this  point.  "  His 
opinions  on  men,"  writes  M.  de  Metternich,  "  centred  on  one  idea, 
which,  unfortunately  for  him,  had  acquired  in  his  mind  the  force  of 
an  axiom ;  he  was  persuaded  that  no  man  who  was  called  on  to 
appear  on  the  public  stage,  or  who  was  merely  engaged  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life,  governed  himself,  or  was  governed,  othenvise 
than  by  his  interest."  According  to  him,  man  is  held  through  his 
egoistic  passions,  fear,  cupidity,  sensuality,  self-esteem,  and  emula- 
tion ;  these  are  the  mainsprings  when  he  is  not  under  excitement, 
when  he  reasons.  Moreover,  it  is  not  difficult  to  turn  the  brain  of 
man ;  for  he  is  imaginative,  credulous,  and  subject  to  being  carried 
away ;  stimulate  his  pride  or  vanity,  provide  him  with  an  extreme 
and  false  opinion  of  himself  and  of  his  fellow-men,  and  you  can 
start  him  off  head  downward  wherever  you  please.  None  of  these 
motives  is  entitled  to  much  respect,  and  beings  thus  fashioned 
form  the  natural  material  for  an  absolute  government,  the  mass  of 
clay  awaiting  the  potter's  hand  to  shape  it.  If  parts  of  this  mass 
are  obdurate,  the  potter  has  only  to  crush  them  and  pound  and  mix 
them  thoroughly. 

Such  is  the  final  conception  on  which  Napoleon  bases  his  faith, 
and  which  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  his  mind,  no  matter  how 
directly  and  powerfully  palpable  facts  may  oppose  it.     Nothing  will 
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dislodge  it,  neither  the  stubborn  energy  of  the  English,  nor  the  in- 
flexible gentleness  of  the  Pope,  nor  the  declared  insurrection  of  the 
Spaniards,  nor  the  mute  insurrection  of  the  Germans,  nor  the  resist- 
ance of  Catholic  consciences,  nor  the  gradual  disaffection  of  the 
French  ;  the  reason  is,  that  his  conception  is  imposed  on  him  by  his 
character ;  he  sees  man  as  he  needs  to  see  him. 

V. 

We  at  last  confront  his  dominant  passion,  the  inward  abyss  into 
which  instinct,  education,  reflection,  and  theory  have  plunged  him, 
and  which  is  to  engulf  the  proud  edifice  of  his  fortune — I  mean,  his 
ambition.  It  is  the  prime  motor  of  his  soul  and  the  permanent 
substance  of  his  will,  "so  profound  that  he  no  longer  distinguishes 
between  it  and  himself,  and  of  which  he  is  sometimes  unconscious. 
"  I,"  said  he  to  Roederer,  "  I  have  no  ambition,"  and  then,  recollecting 
himself,  he  adds,  with  his  ordinary  lucidity, "  or,  if  I  have  any,  it  is 
so  natural  to  me,  so  innate,  so  intimately  associated  with  my  exist- 
ence, that  it  is  like  the  blood  which  flows  in  my  veins  and  the 
atmosphere  I  breathe."  Still  more  profoundly,  he  likens  it  to  that 
involuntary,  savage,  and  irresistible  sentiment  which  underlies  all 
feeling,  those  tremors  of  the  entire  animal  and  moral  nature,  those 
keen  and  terrible  transports  which  compose  the  passion  of  love.  "  I 
have  but  one  passion,  one  mistress,  and  that  is  France.  I  sleep 
with  her.  She  has  never  been  false  to  me.  She  lavishes  her  blood 
and  treasures  on  me ;  if  I  need  500,000  men,  she  gives  them  to  me." 
Let  no  one  come  between  him  and  her. 

Hence,  whoever  approaches  him  must  renounce  his  own  will  and 
become  a  governmental  tool.  "  That  terrible  man,"  often  exclaimed 
Decres,  "  has  subjugated  us  completely !  Our  imaginations  are  in 
his  hands,  now  of  steel  and  now  of  velvet,  but  which  it  is  to  be  during 
the  day  nobody  knows,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  them  ;  whatever 
they  seize  on,  they  never  relax  their  hold."  Independence  of  any 
kind,  even  eventual  and  merely  possible,  puts  him  out  of  humor; 
intellectual  or  moral  superiority  is  of  this  order,  and  he  gradually  gets 
rid  of  it ;  toward  the  last  he  no  longer  tolerates  alongside  of  him 
any  but  subject  or  captive  spirits ;  his  principal  servants  are  machines 
or  fanatics,  a  servile  worshipper,  like  Marct,  a  gendarme,  like  Savary, 
ready  to  do  his  bidding.  From  the  outset,  he  has  reduced  his  min- 
isters to  the  condition  of  clerks  ;  for  he  is  administrator  as  well  as 
ruler,  and,  in    each  department,  he  watches   details   as   closely  as 
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the  whole;  he  requires,  accordingly,  for  head  men  simply  active 
scribes,  mute  executors,  docile  and  special  hands,  no  honest  and  free 
counsellors.  "  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,"  he 
said,  "  if  they  were  not  to  a  certain  extent  mediocre  in  mind  and 
character." 

Thus,  through  the  universal  ascendency  which  his  power  and 
genius  conferred  on  him,  he  craves  a  personal,  supplementary,  and 
irresistible  hold  on  everybody.  Consequently,  "he  carefully  culti- 
vates all  the  bad  passions ;  .  .  .  he  is  glad  to  find  the  bad  side 
in  a  man,  so  as  to  have  him  in  his  power" ;  the  thirst  for  money  in 
Savary,  the  Jacobin  defects  of  Fouch£,  the  vanity  and  sensuality  of 
Cambac£res,  the  careless  cynicism  and  "  the  easy  immorality "  of 
Talleyrand,  the  dry  bluntness  of  Duroc,  the  courtier-like  insipidity  of 
Maret,  the  silliness  of  Berthier ;  he  brings  it  out,  diverts  himself 
with  it  and  profits  by  it.  "  Where  he  sees  no  vice,  he  encourages 
weaknesses,  and,  in  default  of  anything  better,  he  provokes  fear,  so 
that  he  may  be  ever  and  continually  the  strongest.  ...  He 
dreads  ties  of  affection,  and  strives  to  alienate  people  from  each 
other.  .  .  .  He  sells  his  favors  only  by  arousing  anxiety;  he 
thinks  that  the  best  way  to  attach  individuals  to  him  is  to  compro- 
mise them,  and  often,  even,  to  ruin  them  in  public  opinion."  "  If 
Caulaincourt  is  compromised,"  said  he,  after  the  murder  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien,  "  it  is  no  great  matter,  he  will  serve  me  all  the  better." 

If  he  exacts  so  much  from  the  human  creature,  it  is  because,  in 
playing  the  game  he  has  to  play,  he  must  absorb  everything ;  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  has  placed  himself,  caution  is  unnecessary. 
"  Must  a  statesman,"  said  he,  "  have  feeling  ?  Is  he  not  wholly  an 
eccentric  personage,  always  alone  by  himself,  lie  on  one  side  and  the 
world  on  the  other  t "  In  this  duel  without  truce  or  mercy,  people 
interest  him  only  as  they  are  useful  to  him  ;  their  value  depends  on 
what  he  can  make  out  of  them  ;  his  sole  business  is  to  squeeze  them, 
to  extract  to  the  last  drop  whatever  is  available  in  them.  "  I  find 
very  little  satisfaction  in  useless  sentiments,"  said  he  again,  "  and 
Berthier  is  so  mediocre  that  I  do  not  know  why  I  waste  my  time  on 
him.  And  yet  when  I  am  not  set  against  him,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
do  not  like  him."  He  goes  no  farther.  According  to  him,  this  in- 
difference is  necessary  in  a  statesman.  The  glass  he  looks  through 
is  that  of  his  own  policy  ;  all  he  cares  for  is  that  it  does  not  magnify 
or  diminish  objects.  Therefore,  outside  of  explosions  of  nervous 
sensibility,  "he  has  no  consideration  for  men  other  than  that  of  a 
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foreman  for  his  workmen,"  or,  more  precisely,  for  his  tools ;  once  the 
tool  is  worn  out,  little  does  he  care  whether  it  rusts  away  in  a  corner 
or  is  cast  aside  on  a  heap  of  scrap-iron.  "  Portalis,  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, enters  his  room  one  day  with  a  downcast  look  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  '  What's  the  matter  with  you,  Portalis  ? '  inquired  Napo- 
leon, '  are  you  ill  ? '  '  No,  sire,  but  very  wretched.  The  poor  Arch- 
bishop of  Tours,  my  old  schoolmate  .  .  .'  '  Eh,  well,  what  has 
happened  to  him?'  'Alas,  sire,  he  has  just  died.'  'What  do  I 
care  ?  he  was  no  longer  good  for  anything.'  "  Owning  and  making 
the  most  of  men  and  of  things,  of  bodies  and  of  souls,  using  and 
abusing  them  at  discretion,  even  to  exhaustion,  without  being  re- 
sponsible to  any  one,  he  reaches  that  point  after  a  few  years  when 
he  can  say  as  glibly  and  more  despotically  than  Louis  XIV.  himself, 
"  My  armies,  my  fleets,  my  cardinals,  my  councils,  my  senate,  my 
populations,  my  empire."  Addressing  an  army  corps  about  to  rush 
into  battle :  "  Soldiers,  I  need  your  lives,  and  you  owe  them  to  me." 
He  says  to  General  Dorsenne  and  to  the  grenadiers  of  the  guard,  "  I 
hear  that  you  complain,  that  you  want  to  return  to  Paris,  to  your 
mistresses.  Undeceive  yourselves.  I  shall  keep  you  under  arms 
until  you  are  eighty.  You  were  born  to  the  bivouac,  and  you  shall 
die  there."  How  he  treats  his  brothers  and  relations  who  have  be- 
come kings ;  how  he  reins  them  in  ;  how  he  applies  the  spur  and  the 
whip  and  makes  them  trot  and  jump  fences  and  ditches,  may  be 
found  in  his  correspondence  ;  every  tendency  to  take  the  lead,  even 
when  justified  by  unforeseen  urgency  and  the  most  evident  good  in- 
tention, is  regarded  as  shying  off,  and  is  arrested  with  a  brusque 
sharpness  which  staggers  the  loins  and  weakens  the  knees  of  the 
delinquent.  How  insupportable  the  constraint  he  exercises,  with 
what  crushing  weight  his  absolutism  bears  down  on  the  most  tried 
devotion  and  on  the  most  pliable  characters,  with  what  excess  he 
tramples  on  and  wounds  all  dispositions,  up  to  what  point  he  re- 
presses and  stifles  the  respiration  of  the  human  being,  he  knows  as 
well  as  anybody.  He  was  heard  to  say  :  "  The  lucky  man  is  he  who 
hides  away  from  me  in  the  depths  of  some  province."  And,  on  an- 
other day,  having  asked  M.  de  Segur  what  people  would  say  of  him 
after  his  death,  the  latter  enlarged  on  the  regrets  which  people  would 
universally  express.  "Not  at  all,"  replied  the  emperor;  and  then, 
drawing  in  his  breath  in  a  significant  manner  indicative  of  universal 
relief,  he  replied,  "They'll  say  Ouf !  " 

There  are  very  few  monarchs,  even  absolute,  who  persistently  and 
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from  morning  to  night  maintain  a  despotic  attitude  ;  generally,  and 
especially  in  France,  the  sovereign  makes  two  divisions  of  his  time, 
one  for  business  and  the  other  for  social  duties,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  while  always  head  of  the  State,  he  is  also  head  of  his  house  ;  for 
he  welcomes  visitors,  entertains  his  guests,  and,  that  his  guests  may 
not  be  automatons,  he  tries  to  put  them  at  their  ease.  This  is  what 
Louis  XIV.  did  ;  polite  to  everybody,  always  affable  with  men,  and 
sometimes  gracious,  always  courteous  with  women,  and  sometimes 
gallant,  carefully  avoiding  brusqueness,  ostentation,  and  sarcasms, 
never  permitting  himself  an  offensive  word,  never  making  people 
feel  their  inferiority  and  dependence,  encouraging  them  to  express 
opinions,  and  even  to  converse,  tolerating  in  conversation  a  sem- 
blance of  equality,  smiling  at  a  repartee,  playfully  telling  a  story — 
such  was  his  drawing-room  constitution.  The  drawing-room  as  well 
as  every  human  society  needs  one,  and  a  liberal  one  ;  otherwise  life 
dies  out.  Accordingly,  the  observance  of  this  constitution  in  by-gone 
society  is  known  by  the  phrase  savoir-vivre,  and,  more  rigidly  than 
anybody  else,  Louis  XIV.  submitted  himself  to  this  code  of  proprie- 
ties. Traditionally,  and  through  education,  he  had  consideration  for 
others,  at  least,  for  the  people  around  him,  his  courtiers  becoming  his 
guests  without  ceasing  to  be  his  subjects. 

There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  with  Napoleon.  He  preserves  noth- 
ing of  the  etiquette  he  borrows  from  the  old  court  but  its  rigid  dis- 
cipline and  its  pompous  parade.  "  The  ceremonial  system,"  says  an 
eye-witness,  "  was  carried  out  as  if  it  had  been  regulated  by  the  tap 
of  a  drum  ;  everything  was  done,  in  a  certain  sense,  '  double-quick.' 
.  .  .  This  air  of  precipitation,  this  constant  anxiety  which  it  in- 
spires," puts  an  end  to  all  comfort,  ease,  or  convenience,  all  enter- 
tainment, all  agreeable  intercourse ;  there  is  no  common  bond  but 
that  of  command  and  obedience.  "  The  few  individuals  he  singles 
out,  Savary,  Duroc,  Maret,  keep  silent  and  simply  transmit  orders. 
.  .  .  We  did  not  appear  to  them,  in  doing  what  we  were  ordered 
to  do,  and  we  did  not  appear  to  ourselves,  other  than  veritable  ma- 
chines, all  resembling,  or  nearly  so,  the  elegant  gilded  arm-chairs 
with  which  the  palaces  of  St.  Cloud  and  the  Tuileries  had  just  been 
decorated." 

For  a  machine  to  work  well  it  is  important  that  the  machinist 
should  overhaul  it  frequently,  which  this  one  never  fails  to  do,  espe- 
cially after  a  long  absence.  Whilst  he  is  on  his  way  from  Tilsit, 
"  everybody  anxiously  examines  his  conscience  to  ascertain  what  por- 
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tion  of  his  conduct  this  rigid  master  will  find  fault  with  on  his  return. 
Whether  spouse,  family,  or  grand  dignitary,  each  is  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed ;  while  the  empress,  who  knows  him  better  than  any  one, 
naively  says,  '  The  emperor  is  so  glad,  he  will  certainly  do  a  good 
deal  of  scolding ! '  "  In  effect,  he  has  scarcely  arrived  when  he  gives 
a  rude  and  vigorous  wrench  of  the  bolt ;  and  then,  "  satisfied  at  hav- 
ing excited  terror  all  around,  he  appears  to  have  forgotten  what  has 
passed,  and  resumes  the  usual  tenor  of  his  life."  "Through  calcu- 
lation as  well  as  from  taste,  he  never  relaxes  in  his  royalty  " ;  hence 
"  a  mute,  frigid  court  .  .  .  more  dismal  than  dignified ;  every 
countenance  wears  an  expression  of  uneasiness,  ...  a  silence 
both  dull  and  constrained."  At  Fontainebleau,  "  amidst  splendors 
and  pleasures,"  there  is  no  real  enjoyment  nor  anything  agreeable, 
not  even  for  himself.  "  I  pity  you,"  said  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  M.  de 
Remusat,  "  you  have  to  amuse  the  unamusable."  At  the  theatre  he 
is  abstracted  or  yawns.  Applause  is  interdicted;  the  court,  sitting 
out  "  the  file  of  eternal  tragedies,  is  mortally  bored,  .  .  .  the 
young  ladies  fall  asleep,  people  leave  the  theatre  mournful  and  dis- 
contented." There  is  the  same  discomfort  in  the  drawing-room. 
"  He  did  not  know  how,  and,  I  believe,  he  never  wanted  anybody  to 
be  at  his  ease,  being  afraid  of  the  slightest  approach  to  familiarity, 
and  inspiring  each  with  a  fear  of  saying  something  offensive  to  his 
neighbor  before  witnesses.  .  .  .  During  the  quadrilles,  he  moves 
around  amongst  the  rows  of  ladies,  addressing  to  them  some  trifling 
or  disagreeable  remark,"  and  never  does  he  accost  them  otherwise 
than  "  awkwardly  and  ill  at  his  ease."  At  bottom,  he  distrusts 
them  and  is  ill-disposed  toward  them.  It  is  because  "  the  power 
they  have  acquired  in  society  seems  to  him  an  insupportable  usur- 
pation." "  Never  did  he  utter  to  a  woman  a  graceful  or  even  a  well- 
turned  compliment,  although  the  effort  to  find  one  was  often  appa- 
rent on  his  face  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice.  .  .  .  He  talks  to 
them  only  of  their  toilet,  on  which  he  insists  that  he  is  a  severe  and 
minute  judge,  and  on  which  he  indulges  in  not  very  delicate  jests; 
or  on  the  number  of  their  children,  demanding  of  them  in  rude  lan- 
guage whether  they  nurse  them  themselves ;  or,  again,  lecturing 
them  on  their  social  relations."  Hence,  "there  was  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  rejoice  when  he  moved  off."  "  I  have  the  right  to  re- 
ply to  all  your  objections  with  an  eternal  word  moil  " 

This  term,  indeed,  is  an  answer  to  everything.      "  I  stand  apart 
from  all  men ;   I  do  not  accept  the  conditions  of  any  other  person," 
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nor  any  species  of  obligation,  no  code  whatever,  not  even  the  com- 
mon code  of  outward  civility,  which,  diminishing  or  dissimulating 
primitive  brutality,  allows  men  to  associate  together  without  clash- 
ing with  each  other.  He  does  not  comprehend  it,  and  he  repudiates 
it.  "  I  have  no  liking,"  he  says,  "  for  that  vague,  levelling  word 
politeness  {convenances),  which  you  people  fling  at  one  every  chance 
you  get.  It  is  an  invention  of  fools,  to  enable  them  to  associate 
with  clever  men ;  a  kind  of  social  bribe  which  annoys  the  strong  and 
is  useful  only  to  the  mediocre.  .  .  .  Ah,  good  taste !  Another 
classic  expression  which  I  do  not  accept."  "  It  is  your  personal 
enemy,"  says  Talleyrand  to  him  one  day;  "  if  you  could  have  shot  it 
away  with  bullets,  it  would  have  disappeared  long  ago  !  "  It  is 
owing  to  good  taste  being  the  highest  attainment  of  civilization,  the 
vestment  which  best  clothes  human  nudity,  which  fits  the  closest,  the 
last  garment  retained  after  the  others  have  been  cast  off,  and  which 
delicate  tissue  continues  to  hamper  Napoleon ;  he  puts  it  aside  in- 
stinctively, because  it  interferes  with  his  natural  gesticulation,  with 
the  uncurbed,  dominating,  savage  behavior  of  the  vanquisher,  who 
knocks  down  his  adversary  and  then  treats  him  as  he  pleases. 

VI. 

To  subjugate  the  Continent  in  order  to  form  a  coalition  against 
England,  such,  henceforward,  are  his  means,  which  are  as  violent  as 
the  end  in  view,  while  the  means,  like  the  end,  are  prescribed  to  him 
by  his  character.  Too  imperious  and  too  impatient  to  wait  or  to  profit 
by  others,  he  is  incapable  of  yielding  to  the  will  of  others  except 
through  constraint,  and  his  co-workers  are  never  aught  else  to  him 
than  subjects,  under  the  name  of  allies.  Later,  at  St.  Helena,  with  his 
indestructible  imaginative  energy  and  power  of  illusion,  he  strives 
to  excite  the  public  with  his  humanitarian  reveries;  but,  as  he  him- 
self avows,  the  accomplishment  of  his  retrospective  dream  required 
beforehand  the  submission  of  all  Europe ;  a  liberal  sovereign  and 
pacificator,  "  a  crowned  Washington  ;  yes,"  he  used  to  say,  "  but  I 
could  not  reasonably  attain  this  point,  except  through  a  universal 
dictatorship,  which  I  aimed  at."  In  vain  does  common  sense  demon- 
strate to  him  that  such  an  enterprise  inevitably  rallies  the  Continent 
to  the  side  of  England,  and  that  his  means  divert  him  from  the  end. 
In  vain  it  is  repeatedly  represented  to  him  that  he  needs  one  sure 
great  ally  on  the  Continent ;  that  to  obtain  this  he  must  conciliate 
Austria ;  that  he  must  not  drive  her  to  despair,  but  rather  win  her 
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over  and  compensate  her  on  the  side  of  the  Orient;  place  her  in 
permanent  conflict  with  Russia,  and  attach  her  to  the  new  French 
Empire  by  a  community  of  vital  interests.  In  vain  does  he,  after 
Tilsit,  make  a  bargain  of  this  kind  with  Russia.  This  bargain  can- 
not hold,  because  in  this  arrangement  Napoleon,  as  usual  with  him, 
always  encroaching,  threatening,  and  attacking,  wants  to  reduce 
Alexander  to  the  role  of  a  subordinate  and  a  dupe.  No  clear-sighted 
witness  can  doubt  this.  In  1809,  a  diplomat  writes:  "The  French 
system,  which  is  now  triumphant,  is  directed  against  the  whole  body 
of  States,"  not  alone  against  England,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  but 
against  Russia,  against  every  power  capable  of  maintaining  its  inde- 
pendence ;  for,  if  she  remains  independent,  she  may  become  hostile, 
and,  as  a  precautionary  step,  Napoleon  crushes  in  her  a  possible 
enemy. 

Unquestionably,  with  such  a  character  nobody  can  live ;  his  genius 
is  too  vast,  too  baneful,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  so  vast. 
War  will  last  as  long  as  he  reigns ;  it  is  in  vain  to  reduce  him,  to 
confine  him  at  home,  to  drive  him  back  within  the  ancient  frontiers 
of  France  ;  no  barrier  will  restrain  him,  no  treaty  will  bind  him  ; 
peace  with  him  will  never  be  other  than  a  truce;  he  will  use  it  simply 
to  recover  himself,  and,  as  soon  as  he  has  done  this,  he  will  begin 
again  ;  he  is  in  his  very  essence  anti-sociable.  The  mind  of  Europe 
in  this  respect  is  made  up  definitively  and  unshakably.  One  petty 
detail  alone  shows  how  unanimous  and  profound  this  conviction  was. 
On  the  7th  of  March  the  news  reached  Vienna  that  he  had  escaped 
from  the  island  of  Elba,  without  its  being  yet  known  where  he  would 
land.  M.  de  Metternich  brings  the  news  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
before  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  who  says  to  him,  "  Lose  no  time 
in  finding  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  tell 
them  that  I  am  ready  to  order  my  army  to  march  at  once  for  France." 
At  a  quarter  past  eight  M.  de  Metternich  is  with  the  czar,  and  at 
half-past  eight,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  ;  both  of  them  reply  in- 
stantly in  the  same  manner.  "At  nine  o'clock,"  says  M.  de  Met- 
ternich, "  I  was  back.  At  ten  o'clock  aids  flew  in  every  direction 
countermanding  army  orders.  .  .  .  Thus  was  war  declared  in 
less  than  an  hour." 

VII. 

Other  heads  of  the  State  have  thus  passed  their  lives  in  doing 
violence  to  mankind  ;  but  it  was  for  something  that  was  likely  to 
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last,  and  for  a  national  interest.  What  they  called  the  public  good 
was  not  a  phantom  of  the  brain,  a  chimerical  poem,  due  to  a  caprice 
of  the  imagination,  to  personal  passions,  to  their  own  peculiar  ambi- 
tion and  pride.  Outside  of  themselves  and  the  coinage  of  their  brain 
there  was  a  real  and  substantial  object  of  prime  importance,  namely, 
the  State,  the  great  body  of  society,  the  vast  organism  which  lasts 
indefinitely  through  the  long  series  of  interlinked  and  responsible 
generations.  If  they  drew  blood  from  the  passing  generation  it  was 
for  the  benefit  of  coming  generations,  to  preserve  them  from  civil 
war  or  from  foreign  domination.  They  acted  generally  like  able 
surgeons,  if  not  through  virtue,  at  least  through  dynastic  sentiment 
and  family  traditions  ;  having  practised  from  father  to  son,  they  had 
acquired  the  professional  conscience  ;  their  first  and  only  aim  was  the 
safety  and  health  of  their  patient.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  did 
not  recklessly  undertake  extravagant,  bloody,  and  over-risky  opera- 
tions; rarely  did  they  give  way  to  temptation  through  a  desire  to 
display  their  skill,  through  the  need  of  dazzling  and  astonishing  the 
public,  through  the  novelty,  keenness,  and  success  of  their  saws  and 
scalpels.  They  felt  !"hat  a  longer  and  superior  existence  to  their  own 
was  imposed  upon  them  ;  they  looked  beyond  themselves  as  far  as 
their  sight  would  reach,  and  so  took  measures  that  the  State  after 
them  might  do  without  them,  live  on  intact,  remain  independent, 
vigorous,  and  respected  athwart  the  vicissitudes  of  European  conflict 
and  the  uncertain  problems  of  coming  history.  Such,  under  the  an- 
cient regime,  was  what  were  called  reasons  of  state ;  these  had  pre- 
vailed in  the  councils  of  princes  for  eight  hundred  years  ;  along  with 
unavoidable  failures  and  after  temporary  deviations,  these  had  become 
for  that  time,  and  then  remained,  the  preponderating  motive.  Un- 
doubtedly they  excused  or  authorized  many  breaches  of  faith,  many 
outrages,  and,  to  come  to  the  word,  many  crimes ;  but,  in  the  politi- 
cal order  of  things,  especially  in  the  management  of  external  affairs, 
they  furnished  a  governing  and  a  salutary  principle.  Under  its  con- 
stant influence  thirty  monarchs  had  labored,  and  it  is  thus  that, 
province  after  province,  they  had  solidly  and  enduringly  built  up 
France,  by  ways  and  means  beyond  the  reach  of  individuals  but 
available  to  the  heads  of  States. 

Now,  this  principle,  with  their  improvised  successor,  was  utterly 
lacking.  On  the  throne  as  in  the  camp,  whether  general,  consul,  or 
emperor,  he  remains  the  military  adventurer,  and  cares  only  for  his 
own  advancement.     Owing  to  the  great  defect  in  the  education  of 
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both  conscience  and  sentiments,  instead  of  subordinating  himself  to 
the  State,  he  makes  the  State  subordinate  to  him ;  he  does  not  see 
beyond  his  own  brief  physical  existence  to  this  nation  which  is  to 
survive  him ;  consequently,  he  sacrifices  the  future  to  the  present, 
and  his  work  is  not  to  last.     After  him  the  deluge  ! 

At  the  end  of  1812  the  grand  army  is  freezing  in  the  snow;  the 
feet  of  Napoleon's  horse  have  let  him  down.  Fortunately,  the  animal 
is  only  foundered  ;  "his  Majesty's  health  was  never  better  "  ;  nothing 
has  happened  to  the  rider ;  he  raises  him  on  his  legs,  and  what  con- 
cerns him  at  this  moment  is  not  the  sufferings  of  his  broken-down 
steed,  but  his  own  mishap  ;  his  reputation  as  a  horseman  is  compro- 
mised ;  the  effect  on  the  public,  the  hootings  of  the  audience,  is 
what  troubles  him ;  the  corned)  i  a  perilous  leap,  announced  with 
such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  <  -riding  in  such  a  disgraceful  fall.  On 
reaching  Warsaw  he  says  to  hir  ~lf,  ten  times  over:  "  Only  a  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicule  The  following  year,  at  Dresden, 

he  shows  still  more  shamefully  and  nakedly  his  master  pas- 

sion, the  motives  which  deterr  -  immensity  and  ferocity 

of  his  pitiless  self-love.     "W  hi  ty  wu'"  said  he  to 

M.  de  Metternich.    "  Do  the>    .  tai^Uolv^useit  shhDlv  '    ;- 

I  can  die,  but  never  will  I  yie'd  an  inch  of  territory!    --•«  uprc;n 
reigns,  born  on  the  throne,  rr.       ~°.t  beaten  twenty  times  over  and-  j 
return  to  their  capitals:  I  cannot  do  this,  because  I  am  a  parvenu  I 
soldier.     My  domination  will  not  survive  the  day  when  I  cease  to  V_./ 
strong,  and,  consequently,  feared."    In  effect,  his  despotism  in  France/ 
is  founded  on  his  European  omnipotence;  if  h,e  >?r  l^a/j  ^remaini^' 
master  of  the  Continent,  "  he  must  settle  with.     u  r      °Qrs   l        c°fl- 
Rather  than  descend  to  an  inferior  position,  -hjj^       afe  Se      P'tys 
stitutional  monarch,  controlled  by  parliament  **5>^       •     \\rjj      ^°Ur 
double  or  quits,  and  will  risk  losing  everytb       ft  once  fc^P^c/s  s 

soldiers,"  says  Metternich  to  him,  "  they  U  the  czar  »*       /C^ 

army  of  boys  is  gone,  what  will  you  do  then  1      At  ,.«x_^  ..  ~niv  ire- 
touch  his  heart,  he  grows  pale,  his  features  contract,  and  L.  -  «._ 
overcomes  him  ;  like  a  wounded  man  who  has  made  a  false  step  and 
exposes  himself,  he  says  violently  to  Metternich :  "  You  are  not  a 
soldier  !    You  do  not  know  the  impulses  of  a  soldier's  breast !    I  have 

grown  up  on  the  battle-field,  and  a  man  like  me  does  not  care  a 

for  the  lives  of  a  million  of  men!"     His  imperial  chimen 
voured  many  more  than  that  number.     Between   iF^es  in  doing 
has  had  slaughtered  more  than   1, 700,000  y  that  was  likely  to 
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the  boundaries  of  ancient  France,  to  which  must  be  added,  probably, 
2,000,000  of  men  born  out  of  these  limits,  and  all  for  him,  under  the 
title  of  allies,  or  slain  on  his  account,  under  the  title  of  enemies. 
All  that  the  poor,  enthusiastic,  and  credulous  Gauls  have  gained  by- 
confiding  their  public  welfare  to  him  is  two  invasions ;  all  that  he 
bequeaths  to  them  as  a  reward  for  their  devotion,  after  this  pro- 
digious waste  of  their  blood  and  the  blood  of  others,  is  a  France 
shorn  of  fifteen  departments  acquired  by  the  republic,  deprived  of 
Savoy,  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Belgium,  despoiled  of 
the  northeast  angle  by  wh":h  it  completed  its  boundaries,  fortified 
its  most  vulnerable  point,  and,  ustag  the  words  of  Vauban,  "  made 
the  field  square,"  losing  4,000,000  <">f  new  Frenchmen  which  it  had 
assimilated  after  twenty  years  of  iJe  in  common,  and,  worse  still, 
thrown  back  within  the  frontiers  o^'  1789,  alone  diminished  in  the 
midst  of  its  aggrandized  neighbo  '  suspected  by  all  Europe,  and 
lastingly  surrounded  by  a  thrc  v  circle  of  distrust  and  rancor. 

Such   is  the   political  w'  apoleon,  the  work   of    egoism 

served  by  genius-    In  H  -ucture  as  in  his  French  struc- 

ture this  «y-"J  ielt  *  a  vice  of  construction.     This 

was  imposed  uoc  ls  mai__  .  ,a€  ^-utset  in  the  European  edifice, 
their  sif^f  Expiration  of  fifteen  years  1  brings  about  a  sudden  down- 
fall :  in  the  French  edifice  it  is  e:  ?  serious  but  not  so  apparent  ; 
only  at  the  end  of  half  a  century,  or;even  a  whole  century,  is  it  to 
be  made  clearly  visible ;  but  its  gradual  and  slow  effects  are  to  be 
equally  pernicious  and  they  are  no  less  sure. 

20  H.  Taine. 


lacking. 

emperor,  he  re^ 

own  advancement.     U\ 
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Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  readable 
of  living  English  writers,  especially  in  the  domain  of  the  history  and 
criticism  of  opinions.  His  style  is  popular  and  lively.  He  is  acute 
and  ready  in  discerning  distinctions,  and  felicitous  in  stating  the 
points  which  he  makes.  He  is  uniformly  bright  and  lively  in  his 
allusions  and  illustrations,  and  finds  a  peculiar  delight  in  uttering 
seeming  paradoxes  or  flying  in  the  face  of  traditional  opinions. 
Not  infrequently  he  seems  to  take  a  mischievous  pleasure  in  startling 
the  devotees  of  philosophical  or  theological  conservatism.  As  might 
be  expected,  this  tendency  occasionally  degenerates  into  a  vicious 
smartness  of  speech  or  an  unmannerly  fling  at  orthodox  opinions  in 
general,  which  suggests  to  some  of  his  readers  a  sincere  regret  that 
his  early  religious  education — which  must  have  been  of  the  stricter 
sort,  or  the  reaction  from  it  would  not  have  been  so  violent — had 
not  included,  at  least,  one  such  practical  administration  as  Coleridge 
records  with  so  much  gratitude.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  we  know, 
but  the  ostentatious  intrusion  of  Mr.  Stephen's  contempt  for  every 
form  of  religious  faith,  from  theism  upward,  seems  to  us  to  be  in 
very  questionable  taste.     It  certainly  does  not  strengthen  his  logic. 

Mr.  Stephen  is  an  evolutionist  in  his  philosophical  creed,  and  he 
attempts  in  this  volume  to  develop  an  ethical  system  from  the  theory 
of  evolution.  He  is,  however,  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a  scien- 
tific evolutionist,  having  grown  or  been  evolved  into  his  creed  along 
the  lines  of  general  philosophy  rather  than  in  the  schools  of  physio- 
logy proper,  or  of  any  other  special  science.  He  is  a  metaphysician 
rather  than  a  scientist,  although  not  professedly  or  apparently  a  pro- 
ficient in  his  mastery  of  the  scientific  method.  His  present  ethical 
position  has,  by  his  own  concession,  been  reached  by  two  or  more 
removes,  and  gives  manifest  indications  of  the  several  positions  which 
he  has  occupied  or  by  which  he  has  been  influenced.  He  was  at  first, 
as  he  informs  us,  a  utilitarian  publicist  of  the  school  of  Bentham  and 
the  two  Mills — the  father  and  the  son.     Under  the  impulse  of  the 

*  The  Science  of  Ethics.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27 
and  29  West  Twenty-third  Street. 
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teachings  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  he  became  an  evolutionist  in  the 
department  of  natural  history.  By  a  natural  development  he 
emerged  into  a  metaphysical  evolutionist  under  the  bewildering  logic 
of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  He  has  held  himself  to  a  satisfactory  fami- 
liarity with  the  distinctions  and  polemics  of  the  ethics  of  the  schools 
and  the  market-place,  by  the  influence  of  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick's 
suggestive  Methods  of  Ethics.  The  volume  before  us  is  an  attempt  to 
construct  a  system  of  ethics  which  should  recognize  the  old  questions 
and  familiar  distinctions  as  restated  and  reconstructed  on  the  scien- 
tific basis  of  the  evolutionistic  metaphysics.  While  Mr.  Stephen  is 
at  one  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  fundamental  philosophy,  he  differs 
from  him  in  the  matter  of  method,  in  that  Mr.  Spencer  imagines  that 
his  ethics  is  the  necessary  outgrowth  of  his  theory  of  evolution, 
while  Mr.  Stephen  describes  his  book  as  "  an  attempt  to  lay  down  an 
ethical  doctrine  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution  so  widely 
accepted  by  modern  men  of  science."  Mr.  Spencer  begins  with  his 
metaphysics  as  a  fountain  or  source  of  ethical  doctrine,  while  Mr. 
Stephen  accepts,  or  professes  to  accept,  the  generally  received  ethical 
principles  and  rules  as  true,  and  inquires  how  far  they  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  true  scientific  method,  i.  e.,  the  method^  justified  and 
enforced  by  the  principles  of  evolution.  Mr.  Spencer  assumes  the 
role  of  a  reformer  and  innovator,  and  proposes  to  modify,  to  some 
extent,  the  practical  aims  and  rules  of  life,  so  far  as  he  is  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  philosophy  of  evolution.  Mr.  Stephen  accepts  the 
ethical  aims  and  rules  which  are  ordinarily  received,  and  seeks  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce  them  all  by  what  he  calls  the  scientific  method,  it 
being  assumed  that  this  is  justified  by  the  metaphysics  of  evolution. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  critic  of  Mr.  Stephen  to  inquire  how  far 
he  has  succeeded  in  each  of  these  efforts ;  how  far  he  does  justice  to 
ethical  truth  as  it  is  generally  received  and  acted  on  ;  and  how  far  he 
has  been  successful  in  explaining  and  enforcing  it  by  what  he  calls 
the  scientific  method. 

The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Stephen  attempts  to  do  is  to  explain 
his  aims  by  expounding  his  starting-point.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
unquestioned  fact  that  men  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  their  prac- 
tical judgments,  i.e.,  that  certain  actions  are  right  and  wrong;  and 
yet,  when  they  attempt  to  define  their  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong, 
they  differ  very  widely.  These  agreements  and  disagreements  can 
be  accounted  for  by  observing  that  certain  elements  or  relations  of 
right  and  wrong  action  are  obvious  to  every  mind,  while  others  are 
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so  intricate  or  so  difficult  of  apprehension  as  to  fail  to  be  mastered 
except  by  a  few,  and  perhaps  are  fully  mastered  by  none.  The  defi- 
nitions and  demonstrations  of  geometry  command  ready  and  unani- 
mous assent,  while  the  definitions  and  reasonings  which  relate  to  the 
nature  of  space  are  acknowledged  to  be  obscure  and  open  to  contro- 
versy. We  may  distinguish  the  latter  as  metaphysical  and  the  former 
as  scientific.  If,  now,  we  are  content  to  discard  or  leave  unnoticed 
the  metaphysical  relations  of  ethics,  and  limit  ourselves  to  those 
which  are  properly  scientific,  we  shall  set  off  from  the  right  starting- 
point  and  keep  ourselves  within  and  along  the  lines  which  will  con- 
duct us  through  what  would  otherwise  be  an  entangling  maze. 

The  example  selected  to  illustrate  this  distinction  is  the  propo- 
sition that  mothers  love  their  children,  which  the  author  strangely 
enough  assumes  will  be  universally  recognized  as  a  well-nigh  self-evi- 
dent ethical  truth.  Treated  metaphysically,  he  urges  that  this  pro- 
position involves  recondite  and  uncertain  inquiries  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  personality ;  but  treated  scientifically,  it  commands  ready 
intelligence  and  consent.  We  see  at  once  that  it  is  capable  of  clear 
statement,  and  that  its  truthfulness  is  independent  of  any  metaphysi- 
cal substratum  which  we  may  leave  untouched.  It  is  true  we  can- 
not define  the  proposition  in  terms  of  mathematical  precision,  but  we 
can  attain  to  a  practical  exactness  in  understanding  its  meaning. 

But  at  this  point  it  occurs  to  the  author,  that  to  the  scientific 
treatment  of  moral  questions  a  fatal  objection  may  be  urged  from  the 
supposed  freedom  of  the  will,  which  threatens  to  take  every  concept 
and  proposition  out  of  the  scientific  domain.  Into  any  discussion  of 
this  topic  the  author  somewhat  haughtily  declines  to  enter,  as  "  already 
threshed  to  the  last  fragments  of  chaff."  And  yet  he  proceeds  to  give 
a  few  strokes  with  logical  flail,  as  follows :  if  the  doctrine  of  free  will 
interferes  with  "  the  uniformity  of  nature  or  the  principle  of  the  suffi- 
cient reason  or  the  universality  of  causation,"  it  is  inconsistent  with 
scientific  reasoning.  We  cannot  even  think  it.  From  the  applica- 
tion of  these  tests,  the  author  "  can  see  no  ground  whatever  for 
excluding  the  case  of  human  conduct."  He  moreover  indulges 
the  somewhat  sweeping  remark  that  the  so-called  sciences  of  so- 
ciology and  psychology,  as  he  finds  them,  "  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  a  collection  of  unverified  guesses  and  vague  generali- 
zations disguised  under  a  more  or  less  pretentious  apparatus  of 
quasi-scientific  terminology."  He  insists,  almost  in  the  words  and 
the  often-repeated  sentiment  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  "  the  accepted 
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test  of  true  scientific  knowledge  is  the  power  of  prediction."  He 
passionately  inquires,  as  in  half  reply  to  the  strongly  put  suggestion 
of  Du  Bois  Reymond,  "  Is  it  not,  then,  a  mockery  to  join  in  one 
phrase  such  words  as  science  and  human  nature?  Will  Caesar 
cross  the  Rubicon  ? "  The  problem  is  as  determinate  as  the  prob- 
lem, "  Will  a  projectile  fall  on  the  hither  or  the  further  bank?"  And 
yet  in  almost  the  same  breath  in  which  he  makes  this  positive  asser- 
tion he  proceeds  to  find  and  state  the  reasons  why  these  determinate 
problems  can  never,  in  fact,  be  solved.  First,  we  cannot  accurately 
measure  nor  estimate  the  several  forces — psychical,  pathological,  and 
psycho-pathological — which  constitute  or  characterize  a  single  indi- 
vidual. It  is  nearly  or  quite  as  difficult  to  calculate  the  force  of  the 
agencies  that  constitute  his  environment,  either  their  positive  force 
as  acting  alone  or  as  combined  with  or  resisted  by  the  agency  of  the 
individual.  Upon  all  these  points  the  author  dwells  in  order  to  set 
aside  the  conclusion  that  in  proposing  his  ideal  of  a  science  of  human 
nature  he  holds  that  it  "  could  either  now  or  at  any  future  time 
make  any  approach  to  the  accuracy  or  the  certainty  of  the  physical 
sciences."  And  yet  he  insists  we  do  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  cer- 
tainty in  respect  to  many  ethical  conclusions,  such,  for  example,  "  as 
is  represented  by  the  assertion  that  most  mothers  and  not  that  all 
mothers  love  their  children."  He  observes  in  passing  that  not  a  few 
reasoners  have  placed  great  stress  upon  ethical  statistics  like  those 
of  Quetelet,  in  respect  to  the  average  number  of  deaths  by  suicide, 
homicide,  drowning,  etc.,  but  in  his  opinion  these  observations  fail 
altogether  in  that  exactness  which  science  requires.  For  this  rea- 
son, if  for  no  other,  they  are  of  little  or  no  scientific  value. 

It  would  seem  from  these  considerations  that  the  accuracy  and 
the  power  of  explanation  and  prediction  which  are  the  ideals  of 
exact — that  is,  of  true — science  are  impossible  in  that  science  of 
man  which  Mr.  Stephen  calls  the  science  of  ethics.  Though  exact- 
ness and  the  capacity  for  prediction  may  be  required  as  ideals,  they 
can  never  be  realized  in  fact.  And  yet  our  author  would  contend 
that  these  ideals  should  never  be  abandoned,  but  must  pertinaciously 
be  sought  after  by  every  scientific  inquirer,  without  regard  to  any 
question  or  fact  of  success.  From  the  perplexity  in  which  he  finds 
himself,  he  is  in  a  measure  released  by  the  suggestion  that  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution,  as  applied  to  social  changes,  is  so  far  established 
in  its  general  principles  and  universal  application  as  to  give  exact- 
ness and  breadth  to  the  generalizations  required  by  science.    In  obedi- 
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ence  to  this  suggestion  he  devotes  himself  to  a  preliminary  discus- 
sion of  this  general  subject.  First,  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  "  a 
perception  that  society  is  not  a  mere  aggregate,  but  an  organic 
growth  ;  that  it  forms  a  whole  the  laws  of  whose  growth  can  be 
studied  apart  from  those  of  the  individual  atom,  supplies  the  most 
characteristic  postulate  of  modern  speculation."  From  this  state- 
ment we  infer  that  he  holds  that  while  we  cannot .  trace  the  actions 
and  reactions  of  the  elements  that  make  up  the  individual  and  social 
man,  be  these  elements  physical  molecules  or  psychical  monads,  we 
can  satisfactorily  discern  the  functions  and  laws  of  both  when  massed 
into  organs,  furnishing,  as  these  do,  a  broad  mark  for  our  inspection, 
and  attracting  our  attention  by  their  ever-recurring  presence.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  follow  because  we  cannot  discriminate  and 
discern  the  individual  trees  that  we  cannot  discern  and  judge  of  them 
when  massed  into  a  wood. 

The  only  question  which  we  need  to  settle  in  respect  to  the  mat- 
ter is  a  question  of  fact  whether  these  two  classes  of  relations  can  be 
so  sharply  distinguished  as  to  justify  the  discrimination  of  the  meta- 
physical and  scientific  methods.  Mr.  Stephen  obviously  thinks  they 
can  be.  He  still  further  defines  the  scientific  method  as  that  which 
assumes  the  law  of  evolution  or  organic  growth  to  have  become  uni- 
versally accepted,  and  to  be  preeminently  applicable  to  social  phe- 
nomena. We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that  the  law  is  held  to 
imply  a  tendency  to  variation  and  change  in  the  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  organic  life,  and  that  under  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  it  secures  social  and  ethical  development.  We  wonder 
that  the  truth  has  never  dawned  more  distinctly  upon  the  minds  of 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Spencer  that  the  very  terminology  of  their 
theory,  and  especially  the  current  use  of  such  phrases  as  "  the  strug- 
gle for  existence "  and  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  suggests,  if  it 
does  not  require,  the  assumption  of  purpose  in  nature,  including  man. 
No  other  idea  than  purpose  so  imperatively  requires  and  so  fully 
explains  that  fitness  for  individual  and  social  growth  of  which  Mr. 
Stephen  makes  so  much  in  his  distinction  between  what  he  calls  the 
metaphysical  and  the  scientific  method. 

But,  leaving  this  preliminary  topic,  we  do  not  need  to  follow  Mr. 
Stephen  very  far  in  his  discussion  to  discover  that  the  moral  organ- 
ism which  he  recognizes  is  social  in  its  origin  and  its  functions; 
that  its  constituent  organs  consist  of  human  beings,  either  single  or 
massed,  and  acting  as  one ;  and  that  to  each  of  these  organs  are  as- 
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signed  separate  functions,  which  differ  in  their  simplicity  or  complex- 
ness,  as  also  in  their  greater  or  less  significance.  Mr.  Stephen  takes 
things  as  he  finds  them,  accepting  evolution  as  a  fact — a  luminous 
and  self-justified  scientific  fact — which  he  finds  reflected  against  the 
dark  background  of  metaphysical  inexplicability.  He  does  not  go 
back  to  the  fact  of  personal  or  social  existence  in  men.  He  leaves 
undiscussed  and  unsolved  all  questions  of  the  original  star-dust  and 
the  evolution  of  the  organic  from  the  inorganic.  He  does  not  inquire 
how  the  original  particles  in  individual  men,  at  first  self-centred,  put 
on  social  and  altruistic  motions.  He  does  not  attempt  to  explain 
by  what  process  or  under  what  impulse,  amid  the  bewildering  and 
conflicting  activities  of  their  mutual  antagonisms,  these  particles  set- 
tled into  the  harmonized  and  comprehensible  adjustments  of  organic 
functions,  with  those  upward  tendencies  which  finally  lifted  them 
into  spiritual  and  personal  being.  All  these  speculations  Mr.  Stephen 
leaves  to  Mr.  Spencer  to  settle,  with  whatever  metaphysical  hazards 
they  involve,  limiting  his  inquiries  to  the  organic,  and  chiefly  to  the 
socially  organized,  man,  and  accepting  as  axiomatic  the  proposition 
that  society  not  only  acts  through  organs,  but  forms  and  perfects  to 
itself  organs  through  which  it  lives  its  ethical  life.  To  analyze  the 
springs  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  human  conduct  and  character 
on  this  theory  is  Mr.  Stephen's  ideal.  The  questions  which  this 
ideal  suggests  are  the  questions  which  he  proposes  to  ask  and  to 
answer.  The  answers,  he  repeats,  cannot  be  scientific  in  the  sense 
of  giving  us  quantitative  and  precise  formula,  but  they  may  be  so 
far  scientific  as  to  be  certain  and  verifiable. 

The  first  problem  which  he  proposes  concerns  what  he  calls  the 
theory  of  motives.  He  asks,  in  effect,  what  moves  man  to  action  ? 
To  this  question  he  answers :  the  feelings,  and  the  feelings  only. 
Ruling  out  all  questions  and  suggestions  respecting  the  substance 
of  the  soul  and  the  nature  of  its  constituent  particles  as  material  or 
psychical,  he  begins  with  psychical  experiences  alone.  By  motives 
he  intends  simply  psychical  forces,  and  of  those  he  gives  his  chief  at- 
tention to  the  feelings  and  the  reason,  scarcely  deigning  to  notice  the 
will  with  a  moment's  attention.  In  effect,  he  adopts  the  well-known 
classification  of  the  psychical  powers  as  understanding  and  will,  the 
latter  being  considered  as  the  subject  or  agent  of  emotion  only,  and 
the  impeller  to  action.  As  the  agent  of  choice,  Mr.  Stephen  has  no 
place  for  the  will,  for  he  recognizes  no  such  activity  as  choosing  or 
willing,  and  very  properly  drops  it  from  his  classification,  confining 
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himself  to  the  reason  and  the  feelings,  as  explaining  action  and  char- 
acter. 

In  treating  of  the  emotions  as  determining  character  and  impelling 
to  conduct,  he  devotes  several  pages  to  the  elucidation  and  defence 
of  the  position  that  the  feelings,  as  such,  do  not  so  much  impel  to 
action  of  any  kind  as  to  their  own  continuance.  Whatever  this  may 
mean,  the  feelings  themselves  are  the  sole  actors  in  the  human  or- 
ganism, or,  in  Mr.  Stephen's  own  language,  it  is  more  exact  to  say 
that  "  my  conduct  is  determined  by  the  pleasantest  judgment  than 
to  say  that  it  is  determined  by  my  judgment  of  what  is  pleasantest." 
To  this  theory  he  conforms  the  function  of  the  reason  when  it  de- 
cides between  two  phenomena  in  prospect,  by  setting  it  to  determine 
between  the  merits  of  the  two  or  more  secondary  emotions  which  the 
prospect  awakens.  The  question  is  important,  in  the  view  of  the 
author,  in  his  effort  to  explain  the  springs  of  action  without  the 
agency  of  the  will.  But  even  from  this  standpoint  it  were  far  more 
satisfactory  to  recognize  desire  as  the  obverse  or  invariable  attendant 
of  feeling  of  every  kind,  and  impelling  as  an  active  force  to  or  from 
every  emotion,  whether  experienced  or  thought  of.  But  this  would 
force  him  to  bring  into  the  field  the  individual  and  personal  ego, 
which  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  care  to  recognize.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  pleasantest  judgment  or  the  pleasantest  feeling,  however 
awakened,  should  impel  to  any  action  simply  by  the  delight  which 
tends  to  its  own  perpetuation.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Stephen's  theory  is 
out  when  he  tells  us  that  "  in  all  cases  pain,  as  pain,  represents  ten- 
sion, that  is,  a  state  of  feeling  from  which  there  is  a  tendency  to 
change,"  while  "  pleasure  represents  equilibrium,  or  a  state  in  which 
there  is  a  tendency  to  persist  "  ;  which  is  about  as  luminous  as  to  say, 
"  Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat."  The  readers  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  are  not  unacquainted  with  similar  suggestions. 

Mr.  Stephen  next  treats  of  the  reason  as  determining  conduct. 
He  observes  that,  "  No  theory  can  be  tenable  which  virtually  asserts 
reason  and  feeling  to  be  two  separate  and  independent  faculties,  one 
of  which  can  be  properly  said  to  govern  the  other.  The  reason  is 
not  something  superinduced  upon  the  emotions  as  something  entirely 
new.  There  is  no  absolute  gap  between  the  higher  and  lower  or- 
ganisms. The  animal  instinct  may  be  regarded  as  implicit  reason, 
or  the  reason  as  highly  developed  instinct.  Instinct  is  reason  lim- 
ited to  the  immediate,  and  incapable  of  reflecting  upon  its  own 
operations  and  reason  an  extended  instinct,  apprehending  the  distant 
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and  becoming  conscious  of  its  own  modes  of  action."  Instinctive 
action  is  as  truly  rational  action  as  any  other,  inasmuch  as  it  is  always 
produced  by  a  cause  and  under  a  law.  Instinctive  action  becomes 
rational  in  the  eminent  sense  of  the  word  when  the  being  who  per- 
forms it  understands  the  reasons  or  aims  by  or  for  which  he  acts ;  in 
other  words,  when  he  is  aware  of  the  motives  which  impel  or  con- 
trol him.  Every  controlling  motive  tends  to  harmony  and  unity  of 
purpose  and  action  and  character.  This  unity  follows  from  the  in- 
teraction of  the  several  emotions,  according  to  the  relative  energy  of 
each.  One  passion  is  friendly  to  or  incompatible  with  every  other 
when  acting  with  a  certain  measure  of  energy.  Moreover,  reason 
"  enables  us  after  a  time  to  judge  of  our  own  character  as  a  whole,  to 
rehearse  not  only  particular  acts,  but  moods,  and  so  become  specta- 
tors of  ourselves  and  regard  our  own  feelings  with  disgust  and  com- 
placency. Every  such  reflection  tends  to  modify  future  action  by 
revealing  to  us  more  distinctly  its  social  consequences,  and  by  rein- 
vesting it  with  certain  associations  of  approval."  These  representa- 
tions would  seem  almost  to  exalt  reason  into  conscience  and  to  follow 
its  judgments  with  self-approbation  or  the  contrary,  and  to  suppose 
the  responsibility  and  freedom  of  the  will.  But  against  all  these  pre- 
mature and  hasty  inferences,  or  any  tendency  or  impulse  in  these 
directions,  the  author  guards  us  by  interposing  the  remark :  "  But, 
after  all,  we  start  with  a  certain  balance  of  feeling,  with  certain  fixed 
relations  between  our  various  instincts,  and  however  they  may  change 
afterward,  our  character  is  so  far  determined  from  the  start."  It 
follows  that  every  man  begins  with  tendencies  and  conformations 
toward  a  fixed  type  of  character  and  conduct.  Is  one  end  properly 
more  reasonable  than  another  ?  Whatever  we  may  have  thought  of 
the  possible  significance  or  application  of  the  author's  words,  he 
assures  us,  "  But  nothing  hitherto  stated  will  enable  us  to  define 
the  end  which  is  itself  most  reasonable,  or  to  give  any  meaning  to 
the  phrase."  He  almost  shocks  us  by  saying,  "  We  have  so  far  no 
means  of  saying  why  reason  should  determine  any  particular  relation 
between  the  instincts,  or  why  any  one  character  should  not  be  just 
as  reasonable  as  any  other."  "  What  is  that  criterion,  if  there  be  any, 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  feelings  ?  They  exist,  and  so  far  cannot 
be  called  true  or  false.  They  are  actual  or  they  are  nothing.  If 
actual,  in  what  sense  is  one  feeling  or  set  of  feelings  or  one  type  of 
character  better  than  another?" 

The  philosophy  which  Mr.  Stephen  rejects  because  it  is  meta- 
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physical  would  have  taught  him  that  the  difference  between  men  is 
not  simply  in  feelings,  as  emotions  impelling  to  action,  but  in  the 
emotions  as  animated  and  controlled  by  the  will.  It  would  have 
added,  that  the  reason  is  competent  to  judge  not  only  of  the  feelings 
as  impulses  to  action,  but  of  the  motives  which  excite  them  as  ends 
of  action.  Mr.  Stephen  rejects  both  these  elements  of  human  ex- 
perience, and  logically  concludes  that  without  them  reason  is  incom- 
petent to  discover  or  judge  of  the  ends  of  human  activity,  or  to  find 
that  any  end  or  aim  of  human  action  approves  itself  to  the  reason  as 
such.  Every  such  assumption  he  dismisses  as  metaphysical,  and 
adopts  in  its  place  what  he  calls  the  scientific  method  of  evolution. 
Instead  of  an  end,  consciously  conceived  and  intelligently  proposed, 
this  method  furnishes  him  with  the  physiological  conception  of  a  type, 
by  which,  he  informs  us,  the  activities  of  the  social  human  being  are 
necessarily  controlled,  and  yet  by  conformity  to  which  they  are  judged 
as  reasonable  or  otherwise.  We  say  the  social  human  being,  for  it  is 
only  in  society  that  man  becomes  moral,  or  can  find  a  type  to  which 
he  may  aspire  or  by  which  he  can  be  judged.  Any  other  view  of  man 
as  moral  or  responsible  is  metaphysical,  however  true  to  human  ex- 
perience or  justified  by  conscience  and  common  sense.  This  only  is 
scientific,  however  remote  and  shadowy  it  may  be. 

The  conception  of  a  type  being  so  important,  Mr.  Stephen  under- 
takes to  define  it,  selecting  for  his  example  the  ideal  bow  in  the  hands 
of  the  primeval  man,  or,  rather,  in  a  society  of  primitive  men,  as  some- 
how evolving  itself  into  being,  controlling,  impelling,  and  modifying 
invention  and  action  until  it  has  become  an  actual  or  realized  fact. 
What  the  ideal  bow  is  to  the  forces  that  produce  it,  is  the  ideal  of 
character  or  conduct,  or,  more  exactly,  the  ideal  man,  to  social  forces 
in  their  joint  action.  Somehow  or  other  we  are  assured,  i.  e.,  Mr. 
Spencer  assures  us,  of  the  fact,  that  the  strongest  and  the  happiest  soci- 
ety is  that  in  which  benevolent  feeling  prevails  ;  as  also  that  the  social 
man  must  stimulate  the  benevolent  affections  with  the  sunshine  of 
his  favor.  Moreover,  the  benevolent  feelings  themselves  have  been 
shown  to  be  tenacious  of  their  hold  by  the  delight  which  they  have 
in  their  own  sweetness,  and  for  this  additional  reason  must  tend 
to  prevail.  In  progress  of  time,  definite  or  customary  actions  are 
selected  as  objects  of  social  aspiration,  and  influence  legislation. 
In  this  way,  as  society  becomes  indued  with  more  efficient  organic 
life,  it  enforces  all  the  ideas  and  emotions  that  have  any  legitimate 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  fit  to  control.     These  give  us  scientific  as 
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contrasted  with  metaphysical  ethics,  because,  as  Mr.  Stephen  con- 
tends, it  falls  in  with  the  scientific  movement,  which  is  controlled  by 
the  law  of  evolution,  and  recognizes  distinctly  the  organic  connection 
which  everywhere  prevails  between  the  phenomena  of  matter  and 
spirit,  if,  indeed,  matter  and  spirit  are  not  one.  It  follows  that  the 
key-note  of  this  volume  is  the  organic  relations  between  man  and  so- 
ciety. The  discussion  of  this  topic  gives  it  its  chief  interest  and 
value.  For  the  many  truths  which  the  brilliant  author  illustrates 
with  so  much  spirit  we  owe  him  many  thanks.  For  the  omissions 
which  he  has  made  of  the  most  important  truths,  and  the  attitude 
which  he  takes  toward  the  most  venerated  principles,  we  can  only 
express  our  surprise  and  regret — surprise  that  a  writer  so  acute  should 
not  have  noticed  his  own  logical  oversights,  and  regret  that  a  philo- 
sopher so  generous  and  thoughtful  should  not  have  been  repelled  by 
conclusions  so  hopeless  and  depressing. 

The  assumption  of  types  and  typical  relations  as  the  key  to  his 
theory  had,  very  naturally,  brought  the  writer  over  the  threshold  of 
his  discussion  into  the  relations  of  the  individual  man  to  organized 
humanity,  and  to  their  mutual  actions  and  reactions  as  affecting 
ethical  philosophy  and  ethical  progress.  Assuming  as  his  scientific 
starting-point  that  man,  as  we  find  him,  has  been  evolved  from  a  some- 
thing neither  living  nor  organized,  neither  intelligent  nor  ethical, 
he  observes  that  society  is  not  a  sum  of  units,  but  an  organism  of 
mutually  dependent  and  coacting  agents.  First  of  all,  each  man  is 
dependent  on  his  race  "  as  an  apple  is  dependent  on  a  tree."  His 
dependence,  however,  especially  in  its  higher  forms,  is  by  no  means 
concurrent  with  or  caused  by  any  change  in  his  physical  organization. 
Physically  and  psychologically  the  ancient  was  equal  if  not  superior  to 
the  modern  man.  The  superiority  of  the  modern  to  the  ancient,  under 
the  highest  civilization  of  each,  "  depends  on  the  ancient  and  familiar 
truth,  that  man  can  accumulate  mental  and  material  wealth,  that  he 
can  learn  by  experience  and  hand  over  his  experience  to  others." 
Mr.  Stephen  eloquently  says :  "  We  inherit  not  merely  the  tangible 
products  of  labor  but  the  methods  of  labor.  Our  ancestors  transmit 
to  us  both  results  and  the  means  of  obtaining  fresh  results ;  they 
transmit  their  mechanical  skill  and  their  logic,  although  they  do  not 
transmit  any  modification  of  structure."  "  The  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  process  is  to  be  found  in  language."  "  To  learn  to 
speak  is  to  learn  a  number  of  signs  with  which  to  fix  in  the  memory 
a  number  of  things  or  aspects  of  things  which  would  else  be  forgotten, 
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and  to  enable  ourselves  to  recall  them  easily  to  the  memory  of  others 
and  to  have  them  easily  recalled  by  others."  "  The  child,  then,  starts 
with  an  organization  for  thinking  and  speaking,  as  the  bird  leaves  the 
egg  with  the  organs  of  flying  or  swimming."  "  If  Homer  or  Plato 
had  been  born  among  the  Hottentots,  they  could  have  no  more  com- 
posed the  Iliad  or  the  Dialogues  than  Beethoven  could  have  composed 
his  music,  however  fine  his  ear  or  delicate  his  organization,  in  the 
days  when  the  only  musical  instrument  was  the  tom-tom." 

"  Hence  the  activity  of  the  individual  is  essentially  conditioned 
not  merely  by  his  individual  organization,  but  by  the  social  medium." 
"  Human  conduct  then  depends  essentially  on  the  social  factor? 
"  The  various  properties  characteristic  of  a  given  social  state  may  be 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  three  degrees  of  generality."  "  First, 
we  have  those  properties  which  belong  to  a  society  so  far  as  it  con- 
sists of  men.  Second,  these  primary  instincts  are  modified  and  con- 
verted into  virtually  a  new  set  of  instincts  by  social  development  and 
inheritance.  Third,  those  same  two  classes,  as  modified,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  particular  organs  into  which  the  society  is  distributed." 

In  order  to  express  in  a  word  the  distinctions  peculiar  to  each 
society,  the  author  uses  and  makes  much  of  the  phrase  "  social  tissue? 
He  tells  us  that  "  the  tissue  is  built  up  of  men,  as  the  tissue  of  phys- 
iology is  said  to  be  built  up  of  cells.  Every  society  is  composed  of 
such  tissue ;  and  the  social  tissue  can  no  more  exist  apart  from  such 
associations  than  the  physiological  tissue  can  exist  apart  from  the 
organs  of  living  animals." 

The  process  by  which  this  tissue  is  formed  is  social  evolution. 
"  The  typical  organism  is  beyond  assumption  that  organism  which  is 
best  fitted  for  all  the  conditions  of  life,  or,  in  other  words,  which  has 
the  strongest  vitality.  Now,  the  difficulty  which  meets  us  in  attempt- 
ing to  extend  to  human  society  the  principle  which  may  be  accepted 
as  regulating  the  evolution  cf  infra-human  species  is  the  difficulty  of 
deter -mining  the  units? 

Precisely  so  ;  for  in  all  low  organisms,  as  in  unorganized  material 
substances,  the  units  of  action  or  centres  of  force  can  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished, and  their  functions  easily  defined.  Each  portion  of  tissue 
which  performs  a  special  function  can  be  discerned  apart,  and  some- 
times sundered  from  the  organic  whole  without  seriously  interfering 
with  its  life  or  functions.  In  high  organisms  the  special  functions  of 
many  of  the  so-called  units  can  often  be  determined,  while  the  particu- 
lar mysterious  tie  of  action  or  reaction  which  connects  them  indissolu- 
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bly  with  their  fellows  cannot  be  discerned.  One  or  more  is  discerned 
to  be  a  unit  in  some  relations,  but  not  in  all.  As  to  man,  whether 
he  is  regarded  as  only  highly  organized  and  wondrously  evolved 
matter,  or  whether  he  is  regarded  as  more  emphatically  a  unit,  because 
he  is  a  person,  and  can  distinguish  himself  from  and  act  against  the 
tissue  with  which  he  is  connected,  it  is  very  evident  that  there  is  a 
somewhat  that  is  connected  with  this  social  tissue  which  does  not 
answer  to  the  formula  of  evolution  so  completely  as  Mr.  Stephen 
expected  it  would.  Mr.  Stephen  is  no  bigoted  materialist ;  he  means 
to  be  a  reasonable  evolutionist.  He  does  not  care  a  fig  about  the 
substance  or  the  organic  substratum  of  the  functions,  whether  it  is 
matter  or  spirit,  but  he  has  begged  the  question  in  discussion  when 
he  has  assumed  that  no  personal  unit  is  connected  with  the  material 
organism  which  he  is  not  scientifically  sure  has  gone  through  innu- 
merable stages  of  evolution,  or  when  he  makes  mere  emotion  to  per- 
form the  function  of  an  independent  agent,  by  the  pleasure  which 
insists  on  its  own  continuance,  and  in  this  way  hypostasizes  feeling 
as  the  centre  of  personal  activity.  The  difficulty  that  is  perpetually 
turning  up  in  Mr.  Stephen's  ingenious  theory  is  that  he  has  gone 
beyond  both  fact  and  analogy  in  assuming  that  the  analogies  of 
evolution  and  organic  function  will  apply  to  a  conscious  person  ; 
which  is  so  far  from  proved  as  yet  to  be  a  function  of  evolved  mat- 
ter that  it  constantly  asserts  itself  to  be  the  one  factor  which  is  alone 
competent  to  exalt  matter,  as  brain,  to  the  capacity  of  exercising 
certain  joint  functions  with  itself. 

While,  then,  we  accept  without  question  the  mystery  of  organic 
existence  and  all  the  wonders  of  the  interdependence  of  function  on 
organ  and  of  organ  upon  function,  which  science  can  justify,  and  while 
we  accept,  without  hesitation,  all  the  evidence  of  growth  and  change 
from  lower  to  higher  types  which  science  can  trace,  or  even  reason- 
ably surmise,  we  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  unit  of  spirit  is 
highly  organized  matter,  or  that  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  intel- 
lect and  will,  least  of  all  those  of  duty  and  merit,  can  be  explained  by 
physiological  units  or  physiological  functions. 

These  thoughts  have  led  us  to  observe  that  perhaps  no  change  in 
the  philosophical  conceptions  of  man  and  nature  which  has  occurred 
in  modern  times  is  more  striking  than  that  which  has  befallen  the 
conceptions  of  organism  and  the  organic.  When  Kant  defined  an 
organism  as  that  in  which  the  parts  and  wholes  are  mutually  means 
and  ends,  and  contrasted  it  so  sharply  with  mechanism  and  the 
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mechanical,  the  conception  and  the  doctrine  were  strange  to  most  of 
the  current  philosophies.  Both  at  first  quite  outran  the  philosophy 
of  the  times.  The  materialists  and  the  physiologists  regarded  the 
distinction  as  merely  verbal,  rejecting  the  conception  as  irrational 
and  altogether  transcendental.  Since  that  time  the  term  organic  has 
become  the  watchword  by  which  matter  has  essayed  to  dispense  with 
spirit,  and  asserted  its  claim  to  the  capacity  to  share  in  its  higher 
functions,  not  only  asserting  for  dead  matter,  under  favoring  circum- 
stances, the  capacity  to  rise  into  life,  but  for  life  also  to  become  intel- 
ligence, personality,  and  conscience,  by  the  progressive  aspirations  of 
the  "  social  tissue."  Mr.  Stephen  may  dignify  speculations  of  this  sort 
by  pronouncing  them  purely  scientific ;  he  may  contrast  them  with 
investigations  of  another  sort  by  calling  the  last  metaphysical;  but 
until  experiment  and  mathematics  have  come  in  to  his  aid,  he  can 
claim  no  justification  of  scientific  method  or  scientific  authority  fof 
his  "  social  tissue,"  in  explaining  either  physical  or  ethical  functions. 

The  fact  deserves  notice  here  that  the  world  is  not  indebted  to 
Kant  for  the  conception  of  an  organism  or  organic  relations,  how- 
ever much  it  may  owe  to  him  for  a  satisfactory  definition  of  either  or 
of  both.  It  deserves,  also,  to  be  remembered  that  the  conception 
was  not  originally  affirmed  of  material,  but  of  spiritual,  agents,  and 
primarily  of  ethical  functions.  In  the  Socratic  school,  conspicuously 
in  the  teachings  of  Plato,  the  soul  was  conceived  of  as  an  economy  or 
commonwealth  of  powers,  of  which  some  assert  the  function  of  con- 
trol, and  to  which  the  others  acknowledge  the  obligation  to  serve.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  of  develop- 
ment, by  which  the  functions  of  spirit  are  conceived  as  explained  by 
the  higher  potencies  of  organized  matter,  was  by  his  own  concession 
taken  from  a  school  which  was  eminently  spiritualistic  in  its  affini- 
ties. A  sentence  or  two  from  Bishop  Butler  will  show  that  the  con- 
ception of  an  organism  of  spiritual  agencies  was  a  familiar  thought 
with  ethical  writers  long  before  Mr.  Stephen  introduced  the  concep- 
tion of  "  social  tissue  "  as  the  condition  of  organic  activity,  or  con- 
ceived that  organic  evolution  alone  would  furnish  a  scientific,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  metaphysical,  basis  for  ethical  phenomena. 

Butler  writes  as  follows : 

"  Neither  of  these  are  the  nature  we  are  taking  a  view  of.  But  it 
is  the  inward  frame  of  man,  considered  as  a  system  or  constitution ; 
whose  several  parts  are  united,  not  by  a  physical  principle  or  indi- 
viduation, but  by  the  respects  they  have  to  each  other ;  the  chief  of 
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which  is  the  subjection  which  the  appetites,  passions,  and  particular 
affections  have  to  the  one  supreme  principle  of  reflection  or  con- 
science. The  system  or  constitution  is  formed  by,  and  consists  in, 
these  respects  and  this  subjection.  Thus,  the  body  is  a  system  or 
constitution;  so  is  a  tree;  so  is  every  machine.  Consider  all  the 
several  parts  of  a  tree,  without  the  mutual  respects  they  have  to 
each  other,  and  you  have  not  at  all  the  idea  of  a  tree ;  but  add 
these  respects,  and  this  gives  you  the  idea.  The  body  may  be 
impaired  by  sickness,  a  tree  may  decay,  a  machine  be  out  of 
order,  and  yet  the  system  and  constitution  of  them  not  totally  dis- 
solved. There  is  plainly  somewhat  which  answers  to  all  this  in  the 
moral  constitution  of  man.  Whoever  will  consider  his  own  nature 
will  see  that  the  several  appetites,  passions,  and  particular  affections 
have  different  respects  amongst  themselves.  They  are  restraints 
upon,  and  are  in  a  proportion  to,  each  other.  This  proportion  is  just 
and  perfect,  when  all  those  under  principles  are  perfectly  coincident 
with  conscience,  so  far  as  their  nature  permits,  and,  in  all  cases,  under 
its  absolute  and  entire  direction.  The  least  excess  or  defect,  the  least 
alteration  of  the  due  proportions  amongst  themselves,  or  of  their 
coincidence  with  conscience,  though  not  proceeding  into  action,  is 
some  degree  of  disorder  in  the  moral  constitution.  But  perfection, 
though  plainly  intelligible  and  supposable,  was  never  attained  by  any 
man." — Sermon  III.,  on  Human  Nature. 

If  the  conceptions  of  an  organism  and  of  organic  relations  are  not 
new,  it  is  also  true  that  sociological  theories  of  morals  are  by  no 
means  a  novelty.  Long  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  social  organism  which  originated  and  enforced  law,  and 
uttered  the  last  word,  the  ultima  ratio,  on  all  questions  of  duty  and 
rights,  was  conceived  by  Hobbes  as  a  huge  leviathan,  who  had  been 
developed  into  organized  form  under  the  actions  and  reactions  of 
man's  natural  hostility  to  his  fellow-man.  By  Mandeville  moral  dis- 
tinctions were  explained  after  a  very  peculiar  organic  and  socialistic 
fashion,  and  by  Adam  Smith  they  were  resolved  into  organic  actings 
and  reactings  of  the  individual  man  with  "  the  abstract  man  within 
the  breast,"  which  was  supposed  to  represent  the  actual  and  the 
average  judgments  of  the  "  social  tissue,"  in  the  movements  of  which 
each  individual  was  supposed  to  sympathize.  But  we  must  confess 
that  never  before  was  there  a  social  system  which  asserted  for  itself 
such  lofty  pretensions  and  such  a  self-sufficing  authority  as  this  of 
Mr.  Stephen  and  Mr.  Spencer.     We  shall  attempt  to  follow  it  in  the 
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several  steps  by  which  Mr.  Stephen  represents  it  as  rising  "  like  an 
exhalation,"  by  scientific  necessity,  till  it  assumes  to  itself  the  author- 
ity  to  govern  the  world  of  social  and  intelligent  beings. 

Mr.  Stephen,  it  will  be  remembered,  does  not  begin  with  star-dust 
or  the  primeval  atoms.  He  finds  in  existence  an  organism  consisting 
of  living  beings  with  certain  indefinite  interests,  as  the  constituent 
units  that  make  up  his  social  tissue.  Some  of  these  instincts  are* 
organic,  and  tend  to  the  formation  of  the  social  state,  with  certain 
customs  or  ways  of  actions  which  are  essential  to  this  end.  Not  all 
these  instincts  are  the  subjects  of  law  of  any  kind ;  none  except  they 
are  customary,  and  for  that  reason  deserve  attention  or  are  capable 
of  receiving  it ;  and  not  even  all  that  are  customary,  but  only  such  as 
affect  the  common  or  social  organism.  By  the  organic  force  that 
happens  to  appear  within  the  structure  there  emerge  certain  types  of 
action  that  harmonize  with  some  form  of  organic  life,  which,  being 
favored  by  the  consenting  action  of  the  subordinate  agents,  prevail, 
being  accepted  as  laws  by  the  fact  that  they  exert  an  actual  control. 
Such  an  organic  force  or  law  becomes  moral  when  it  concerns  itself 
with  the  more  important  relations  and  instincts.  Those  which  are 
trifling  it  does  not  meddle  with.  It  is  applied  to  all  men,  i.  e.,  to  all 
with  whom  its  ends  require  it  should  concern  itself,  i.  e.,  to  the  in- 
telligent and  select  members  of  the  community,  the  others  being 
incapable  of  being  organized,  and  left  out  as  rubbish.  Naturally,  this 
force  concerns  itself  with  those  impulses  which  are  essential  to  the 
well-being,  as  contrasted  with  the  bare  existence,  of  the  social  organ- 
ism— hence,  with  those  which  are  general,  or,  at  least,  are  believed 
to^  be  so,  and  for  this  reason  are  supposed  to  be  fixed  and  eternal. 
As  blind  impulses  by  insensible  gradations  are  transformed  into  and 
exchanged  for  intelligent  assent  and  enlightened  conviction,  the  up- 
building force  contemplates  the  character  as  more  significant  than 
special  acts.  Its  requirement  is  be  rather  than  do,  because  to  be  tells 
immeasurably  more  on  the  social  tissue  than  simply  to  do.  All  these 
processes  involve  steps  of  generalization.  Last  of  all,  such  a  ten- 
dency must  prevail  because  the  organic  asserts  its  claim  to  live  a 
vigorous  life,  and  consequently  must  assert  and  enforce  all  the  con- 
ditions of  its  health  and  life,  so  far  as  its  laws  do  not  execute 
themselves. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  form'of  the  moral  law.  If  we  consider  next 
the  contents  of  this  law,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  twofold  according  as  we 
consider  the  individual  or  society,  respectively,  as  an  organism  sole 
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and  separate  of  itself,  or  an  organism  within  an  organism  to  which 
it  is  related.  The  shaping  force  which  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
social  tissue,  so  soon  as  it  takes  the  form  of  a  feeling,  or,  as  we  should 
say  in  unsophisticated  speech,  so  soon  as  it  emerges  into  conscious- 
ness, tends  to  continue  and  prevail.  According  as  the  consequences 
of  any  action  affect  ourselves  or  others  does  it  become  a  duty  to  our- 
selves or  a  duty  to  others.  Many  acts  have  both  relations,  and,  as  it 
scarcely  need  be  said,  become  doubly  duties. 

It  would  seem  from  the  author's  development  of  his  meaning  that 
the  ethical  forces  hitherto  considered,  though  real,  have  not  as  yet 
emerged  into  consciousness.  It  is  not,  then,  enough  that  the  social  tis- 
sue exerts  its  organic  force  on  the  separate  instincts  to  the  upholding 
of  its  structure,  but  the  man  must  raise  the  question,  What  is  lovely  to 
me ;  why  am  I  bound  to  be  courageous,  or  virtuous,  or  truthful,  so  far  as 
my  feelings  toward  my  fellow-men  are  concerned  ?  These  actions  are 
preeminently  concerned  with  my  fellow-men ;  why  am  I  obliged  to 
perform  them  ?  What  is  my  fellow-man  to  me  ?  Is  there  any  bond  of 
conscious  sympathy  which  connects  me  with  him  and  serves  as  a 
ground  for  obligation  ?  In  asking  and  answering  these  questions  Mr. 
Stephen  is  forced  to  leave  the  physiological  ground  to  which  he  has 
hitherto  limited  himself.  He  no  longer  falls  back  on  the  social  fac- 
tor or  the  social  tissue  as  the  quarry  for  his  commonplaces,  but  comes 
out  into  the  open  field  of  conscious  experience,  and  derives  his  argu- 
ments from  an  analysis  of  the  familiar  phenomena  of  the  psychical 
human  life.  It  is  true,  his  method  of  analysis  is  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  is  more  or  less  affected  by  his  private  theories  and  his  physiological 
method,  but  it  is  thoroughly  psychological  for  all  that,  and  brings  his 
ethical  conclusions  more  within  the  range  of  ordinary  discussions. 

The  point  which  he  makes,  first  of  all,  is  that  man,  by  his  consti- 
tution, is  altruistic,  i.  e.,  directly  and  sympathetically  interested  in 
the  happiness  of  his  fellow-man.  The  object  with  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  confronted  is  the  happiness  of  another.  This  and  this 
only  makes  him  happy.  Manifold  cases  may  be  supposed  in  which 
the  happiness  of  another  is  concerned,  in  which  this  fact  is  inter- 
mingled with  other  elements  that  affect  my  sensibilities  ;  cases  in 
which  he  is  happy  and  I  am  happy,  while  the  happiness  is  unknown  or 
unconsidered  by  me.  Circumstances  may  occur  in  which  I  am  made 
happy  by  some  event  which  makes  him  happy  in  fact,  but  by  some 
other  relation  than  that  which  it  holds  to  my  own  sensibility,  yet 
none  of  these  conditions  alter  the  result  when  I  am  confronted  with 
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him  as  a  happy  man.  Manifold  other  agencies  may  accompany  this 
single  one,  but  the  action  of  this  one  is  not  any  the  less  real.  Upon 
all  these  and  other  points  the  author  bestows  abundant  and  super- 
abundant elaboration.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  argue  that  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  a  non-ego  as  similar  to  ourselves  in  capacities 
of  feeling  cannot  be  attained  or  supposed  except  it  involve  on  our 
part  an  active  altruistic  sympathy  with  him. 

We  do  not  care  to  argue  in  detail  any  of  the  points  which  the 
author  asserts  or  denies  in  this  discussion.  With  the  general  posi- 
tion that  man  in  his  natural  sensibility  is  altruistic  and  sympathetic 
we  heartily  concur,  but  we  as  earnestly  contend  that  in  altruism  as 
thus  conceived,  i.  e.,  as  a ;  natural  impulse  and  not  a  voluntary 
activity,  there  is  no  moral  excellence,  nor  any  moral  quality.  Mr. 
Stephen  having  no  place  for  the  responsible  will,  must  of  course 
accept  the  sensibility  as  morally  good  wherever  it  furthers  the  gen- 
eral welfare  or  reinforces  the  social  organism.  That  is,  he  must  hold 
that  altruism,  or  the  love  of  my  neighbor,  is  virtuous  in  quality  not 
when  in  intention  it  is  voluntary,  but  only  when  and  so  far  as  it  is 
useful  in  fact.  In  his  theory  consequences  and  tendencies  are  suffi- 
cient to  determine  moral  quality.  Intentions  or  purposes  are  not 
required.  It  will  also  be  observed  by  the  careful  reader  that  the 
physiological  method  upon  which  the  author  lays  such  confident 
stress,  and  to  which  he  attaches  such  supreme  importance  as  alone 
truly  scientific,  is  abandoned  altogether  when  he  enters  upon  his 
psychological  analysis  and  concerns  himself  with  psychical  experi- 
ences. The  terms,  "  social  factor,"  "  social  tissue,"  "  organic  ten- 
dencies," and  "  organic  health,"  which  have  been  so  constantly 
lauded  as  alone  scientific  and  not  at  all  metaphysical,  are  now  un- 
consciously abandoned,  as  it  would  seem,  because  the  relationships 
and  phenomena  are  of  another  kind  and  demand  another  termino- 
logy. It  is  true  that  the  habit  into  which  the  author  had  fallen  still 
clings  to  him,  of  personifying  or  hypostasizing  the  faculties  and 
even  the  states  of  the  soul.  But  the  feelings  as  feelings  occupy  his 
exclusive  attention,  and  are  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  his 
scale  of  worth,  while  the  physiological  terminology  with  which  he 
began  has  been  almost  dismissed,  and  the  familiar  ethical  household 
words  of  the  conscious  life  have  taken  their  place. 

There  is  one  emotion,  however,  which  we  look  for  almost  in  vain, 
and  that  is  the  feeling  of  obligation.  We  might  expect  that  under 
the  title,  The  Rule  of  Conduct,  this  peculiar  experience  would  come 
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up  for  discussion  with  the  inner  authority  of  the  moral  law.  They 
do  so  in  fact  though  not  in  form.  While  they  are  discussed  nowhere 
if  not  here,  the  notice  of  both  is  slight  and  superficial.  The  author 
uses  the  term  rarely  in  this  connection,  and  always  without  dwelling 
upon  its  import.  So  far  as  we  understand  him,  he  derives  any  and 
every  rule  of  duty  as  a  rule  from  the  anticipated  sentiment  of 
society  which  the  subject  of  it  forecasts  as  the  result  of  his  own  con- 
duct, and  enforces  it  by  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments which  are  experienced  in  its  smiles  and  its  frowns.  Obliga- 
tion depends  on  the  reaction  of  the  social  organism,  which  is  sure  to 
follow,  i.  e.,  it  proceeds  from  the  interested  sympathies  of  our  fellow- 
men,  which  are  presumed  to  be  concurrent  with  our  own  inner  im- 
pulses. The  virtuous  man  acquires  sympathies  which  "  may  deviate 
from  the  law  of  prudence,  and  which  may  therefore  involve  self- 
sacrifice."  "  To  be  reasonable  he  must  be  sympathetic,  to  be  thor- 
oughly and  systematically  selfish  he  must  be  an  idiot,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  may  say  he  has  made  a  bargain  in  virtue,  of  which  he 
makes  a  common  stock  of  pains  and  pleasures  with  the  whole  society 
to  which  he  belongs,  and  acquires  all  the  new  advantages  which  are 
dependent  on  the  social  union.  We  shall  have  to  consider  whether 
the  bargain  be  a  good  or  a  bad  one."  If  we  conclude  that  it  is  good, 
we  must  accept  the  authority  which  social  sympathy  and  responsi- 
bility impose,  and  this  is  moral  obligation. 

The  conception  of  merit  attracts  more  of  the  author's  attention, 
and  raises  several  questions  that  are  more  or  less  difficult  of  adjust- 
ment. "  Conduct  is  meritorious  when  regarded  as  giving  a  claim 
upon  the  approval  of  others."  Its  merit  or  meritoriousness  is  its 
deservedness  of  the  favor  of  our  fellow-men.  According  to  Stephen, 
men  respond  to  this  claim,  that  is,  they  approve  of  virtue,  because  it 
contributes  to  the  social  vitality.  They  sympathize  necessarily  with 
the  disposition  which  contributes  to  this  good,  and  so  it  claims  and 
receives  their  favor.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  merit  would  add 
another  element,  by  asserting  that  the  act  or  character  which  merits 
the  favor  not  only  addresses  the  sensibility  of  the  community,  but 
enforces  its  claim  by  the  motive,  that  if  they  respond  to  its  demands 
they  will  approve  their  own  approval.  Mr.  Stephen  does  not  proceed 
so  far  in  his  analysis.  He  does,  indeed,  raise  or  recognize  the  facts 
that  the  question  is  frequently  discussed,  whether  the  act  which  is 
motived  by  the  desire  of  this  reward  can  be  truly  virtuous ;  but  he 
finds  for  himself  no  difficulty  in  accepting  an  influence  as  legitimate 
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which  is  universally  recognized  and  approved.  Besides,  it  is  alto- 
gether consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  own  ethical 
theory,  which  derives  all  moral  excellence  from  the  dominating  force 
of  the  social  organism.  Stephen  does,  indeed,  recognize  the  truth 
that  an  action  performed  from  an  intrinsic  motive,  i.  e.,  the  motive 
furnished  by  the  nature  of  the  act,  rather  than  from  an  expected  re- 
ward, is  the  more  meritorious.  "  The  villain  only  dislikes  hanging, 
and  murder  so  far  as  it  leads  to  hanging;  the  benevolent  man  objects 
to  murder  whether  it  has  or  has  not  bad  consequences  to  himself.  I 
consider,  therefore,  that  he  has  a  certain  claim  upon  me  and  upon 
society  at  large,  inasmuch  as  he  has  done  for  nothing  what  another 
man  will  only  do  for  pay/'  etc. 

But  another  difficulty  presents  itself  which  strikes  deeper.  "  If 
we  wish  well  to  virtue,  we  must  wish  virtue  to  be  rewarded,  and  yet, 
with  the  certainty  of  a  reward,  virtue  disappears.  A  man  saves  my 
life  out  of  sheer  benevolence,  and  I  reward  him  out  of  sheer  gratitude. 
But  if  he  had  a  right  to  be  rewarded,  or  could  count  upon  reward  as 
certainty,  he  would  so  far  cease  to  be  virtuous."  "  So  far  as  I  esti- 
mate the  extrinsic  I  deduct  from  the  intrinsic  motive."  After  a  fur- 
ther statement  of  the  difficulty  which  besets  the  divine  as  well  as 
human  administration,  he  concludes  that  it  is  clear  "  that  merit  can 
only  belong  to  voluntary  action."  "The  act  must  spring  from  'a 
man's '  character,  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  some  motive  which  we  re- 
gard as  excellent."  "  We  may  dislike  a  man  for  qualities  which  we 
recognize  as  being  entirely  beyond  control,  but  the  sentiment  only 
becomes  praise  or  blame  worthy  when  we  conceive  it  as  having  a 
certain  power  of  modifying  its  objects.  Moral  approval  is  the  name 
of  the  sentiment  developed  through  the  social  medium  which  modi- 
fies a  man's  character  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  him  to  be  an  efficient 
member  of  the  '  social  tissue.'  "  "  It  is  the  spiritual  pressure  which 
generates  and  maintains  morality."  "In  saying  that  a  man  has  merit, 
we  mean  that  he  has  virtue,  while  we  implicitly  recognize  the  fact 
that  virtue  is  the  product  of  social  discipline." 

In  this  discussion  the  author  is  led  to  recognize  and  emphasize 
the  meritoriousness  of  virtue,  and  in  this  connection  to  assert  again 
that  conduct,  to  be  virtuous,  must  be  voluntary,  whatever  this  may 
mean.  He  sums  up  his  creed  as  follows:  "These  conditions  arc  fre- 
quently expressed  by  saying  that  virtue  implies  free-will,  that  it  im- 
plies effort,  and  that  it  implies  a  love  of  right  for  the  sake  of  right." 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  very  early  in  the  volume  Mr.  Stephen 
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had  declined  "  to  thrash  any  additional  chaff,"  in  discussing  the  topic 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will.  And  yet  he  had  anticipated  that  he 
should  return  to  it  again.  The  relation  of  merit  brings  him  to  the 
discussion,  because,  as  he  says,  "  it  seems  necessary  to  traverse  ex- 
pressly the  contention  "  that  "  a  determinist  must  logically  be  a  dis- 
believer in  merit.  In  one  sense  indeed  that  contention  is  admissible. 
I  admit  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  merit  as  between  man  and 
his  Maker.  The  potter  has  no  right  to  be  angry  with  his  pots.  If 
he  wanted  them  different  he  should  have  made  them  different.  The 
consistent  theologian  must  choose  between  the  Creator  and  the  Judge. 
He  must  abandon  the  conception  of  merit  or  the  conception  of  abso- 
lute dependence."  With  this  flourish  of  trumpets  the  author  enters 
upon  the  discussion,  in  which  he  shows  some  acuteness,  some  irreve- 
rence, and  some  ignorance  of  what  a  well-instructed  critic  might  say 
in  reply.  We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  his  argument.  We  do  not 
gather  clearly,  from  his  statements  or  his  arguments,  whether  he  be- 
lieves in  a  personal  Creator  who  is  also  a  moral  ruler.  We  do  con- 
clude that  he  is  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  argument  on  both  sides 
of  this  greatly  vexed  controversy,  and,  therefore,  are  surprised  that  he 
has  overlooked  and  misconceived  the  positions  which  a  practised  an- 
tagonist would  take  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the  choosing  person 
to  the  character  which  he  has  formed  and  is  continually  renewing  by 
his  voluntary  activity,  while  the  so-called  objective  motives  and  sub- 
jective responses  obey  the  law  of  causation.  One  token  of  frankness 
and  insight  into  the  merits  of  the  discussion  and  its  possible  issue 
against  his  own  position  we  find  in  his  concluding  observation,  "  But 
it,  i.  e.,  the  discussion,  is  not  likely  to  disappear  to-morrow." 

As  our  object  is  rather  to  state  than  to  criticise  the  system  of 
Mr.  Stephen,  we  might  consider  our  task  accomplished.  But  inas- 
much as  he  has  taken  the  pains  to  present  it  as  seen  from  other  im- 
portant points  of  view,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  allow  him  to  restate 
it  as  explained  by  himself  under  two  or  three  important  titles. 
Under  "  Conscience  "  we  find  the  following.  He  had  reasserted  that 
"  Every-  moral  judgment  is  an  implicit,  if  not  an  explicit,  approval 
of  a  certain  type  of  character,"  and  that  the  highest  type  "  again 
must  according  to  our  theory  be  that  which  is  on  the  whole  best 
fitted  for  the  conditions  of  social  welfare."  To  these  positions  he 
adds,  "  I  have  not  maintained  that  this  is  a  description  of  the  explicit 
aim  of  moral  conduct."  How  this  is  organized  and  defined  he  ex- 
plains thus :  "  To  any  particular  association  of  human  beings  there 
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must  correspond  a  certain  corporate  sentiment.  A  state  implies  the 
existence  of  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,"  etc.,  etc.  "  Now, 
upon  my  showing,  the  sense  of  duty  in  the  purely  moral  being  has 
the  same  relation  to  the  social  tissue  as  the  various  special  sentiments 
corresponding  to  each  organ  or  association  have  to  the  body  to  which 
they  correspond.  I  am  patriotic  so  far  as  Englishman,  and  moral  so 
far  as  human  being,  or,  rather,  as  constituent  member  of  a  certain 
social  code."  In  the  same  strain  he  writes  at  times  with  great  beauty 
and  force,  his  design  being  to  show  that  our  fellow-men  make  their 
appeal  to  our  responsive  capacity  for  some  particular  j ~orm  of  general 
benevolence,  and  in  this  way  we  are  constantly  tested  and  educated 
to  this  comprehensive  duty.  His  reasonings  and  illustrations  might 
serve  as  an  effective  comment  on  the  truth :  "  If  a  man  say,  I  love 
God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar,  for  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  he  hath  seen  cannot  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen."  His  remarks  in  this  connection,  upon  the  family,  as  furnish- 
ing a  natural  and  constant  discipline  to  the  ethical  love  of  man,  are 
especially  felicitous,  and  lead  us  to  wonder  that  he  has  no  profounder 
insight  into  the  psychological  requisites  for  its  existence.  He  says, 
with  singular  felicity  and  insight :  "  The  child  has  become  a  moral 
agent,  as  it  has  learned  self-restraint,  sympathy,  truthfulness  in  the 
special  concrete  use."  "  Admitting  the  reality  of  altruism,  we  must 
also  admit  that  it  is  habitually  stimulated  in  the  family  at  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  and  that  family  affections  are  both  the  type  and  root 
of  all  lovely  and  altruistic  feeling.  As  soon  as  we  are  affected  by  the 
sorrow  of  our  brother  we  can  be  really  moved  by  the  sorrow  of  any 
other  human  being  who  comes  into  any  relation  to  us."  But  we  are 
sorry  to  be  let  down  from  this  elevated  strain  a  few  pages  further  on, 
when,  after  extolling  maternal  love  "  as  the  present  type  as  well  as 
the  original  form  of  virtue,"  he  adds  :  "  If  you  ask  '  why  is  maternal 
love  a  virtue  ? '  the  answer  is,  '  because  it  is  essential  to  social  virtue  ; ' 
because,  in  other  words,  the  vitality  of  every  society  from  the  earliest 
period  is  dependent  upon  the  vigorous  action  of  this  instinct."  The 
feeling  "  is  essential,  and  perceived  to  be  essential  to  social  welfare, 
and  therefore  (for  this  is  the  only  reason  we  can  give)  it  is  a  virtue, 
and  a  recognized  virtue."  "  But  if  we  look  at  the  case  from  the 
opposite  side  and  ask  for  the  motive  reason  of  action  we  must  invert 
the  order  of  deduction.  The  mother  loves  because  she  is  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  be  capable  of  loving,  and  because  she  is  a  part  of  a  society 
in  which   the  instinct   is  stimulated  and  fostered.     For  her  the  love 
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is  its  own  justification ;  she  has  the  sentiment  and  need  look  no 
further." 

Another  comprehensive  and  fundamental  topic  is  taken  up  by- 
Mr.  Stephen,  viz.,  utilitarianism  as  contrasted  with  evolutionism. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  outset  he  had  assumed  evolution- 
ism as  fundamentally  valid,  not  for  any  metaphysical  considerations, 
but  simply  because,  as  he  alleged,  it  had  been  established  as  a  scien- 
tific generalization.  In  this  review,  or  retrospect,  he  compares  it 
with  modern  utilitarianism  as  a  foundation  for  ethical  deduction. 
What  he  calls  utilitarianism  is  characterized  as  atomic  in  its  elements, 
which  are  connected  by  no  higher  relation  than  that  of  association, 
and  consequently  furnish  no  ground  for  any  faith  in  progress.  In 
every  one  of  these  particulars  evolutionism  has  the  advantage.  But 
even  the  progress  for  which  evolution  provides  is  a  progress  in  theo- 
retical morality  only,  and  not  in  practical  goodness,  there  being  no 
scientific  reason  in  the  law  of  evolutionism  for  progress  in  the  latter, 
the  tendencies  to  development  and  evolution  in  the  theory  of  duty 
being  altogether  different  from  any  force  or  law  which  insures  that 
men  shall  be  actually  controlled  by  its  forces  or  laws.  But  yet 
evolutionism,  as  Mr.  Stephen  still  contends,  provides  the  conception 
of  "  a  slowly  developing  social  organism,"  and  thus  "  has  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  ethics  as  the  variations  themselves  become  them- 
selves reducible  under  a  fixed  rule,  and  the  necessity  of  recognizing 
the  social  organism  as  something  not  formed  by  simple  mechanical 
convictions  restores  the  due  authority  to  social  instincts  without 
elevating  them  to  transcendental  intuitions." 

The  vexed  problem  of  the  variability  of  morality  the  author 
solves  by  the  summary  statement — "  The  moral  sense  is,  indeed, 
according  to  me,  a  product  of  the  social  factor.  It  is  the  sense  of 
certain  instincts  which  have  come  to  be  imperfectly  organized  in  the 
race,  and  which  are  vigorous  in  proportion  as  the  society  is  healthy 
and  vigorous." 

Our  limits  remind  us  that  we  should  hasten  our  pace.  We  come, 
then,  to  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  reviews  the  ground  which  he  has 
traversed,  and  sums  up  the  gains  which  he  has  made,  and  takes  a  look 
over  the  future.  We  will  not  say  that  he  gives  us  a  conclusion  in 
which  nothing  is  concluded,  but  we  are  forced  to  affirm  that  his  sum- 
ming up  seems  less  positive  and  unqualified  than  his  previous  utter- 
ances, and  his  concessions  of  uncertainty  are  far  ampler  and  more 
outspoken  than  those  given  in  his  extended  argument.     While  he  is 
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equally  positive  that  ethics  is  the  science  of  social  welfare,  and  that 
it  derives  all  its  definiteness  and  authority  from  this  fact,  and  that 
man  is  naturally  altruistic  in  his  sensibility  to  the  happiness  of  his 
fellow,  he  confesses  that  these  two  articles  constitute  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  scientific  creed.  As  to  whether  either  scientific  or  prac- 
tical morality  are  to  make  progress,  he  confesses  to  no  justified  cer- 
tainty. As  to  any  confidence  derived  from  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  or  the  plan  and  purpose  of  an  intelligent  or  beneficent  Creator, 
he  disposes  of  all  considerations  of  this  kind  under  the  appellation  of 
metaphysics  and  theology,  still  insisting  that  the  facts  and  decisions 
of  what  he  calls  science  are  alone  axiomatic  and  trustworthy.  As  to 
the  freedom  and  responsibility  of  the  human  will,  he  dismisses  it  as 
unworthy  of  argument,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
set  of  impulses  with  which  man  is  born,  and  the  impelling  motives 
which  beset  him  in  life,  must,  of  necessity,  form  his  habits  and  de- 
termine his  character,  while  the  goodness  of  God  cannot  be  defended 
in  suffering  the  law  of  duty  to  be  broken.  All  reasonings  from 
metaphysical  and  theological  sources  are  at  best  indecisive  and 
shadowy,  when  contrasted  with  what  he  insists  are  the  conclusions  of 
science,  which,  as  he  expounds  them,  seem  equally,  if  not  more,  strik- 
ingly metaphysical  than  even  at  the  beginning. 

The  frankness  and  honesty  of  the  author  are  fitted  to  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  reader.  The  chief  interest  and  value  of  his  treatise  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  it  mirrors  so  distinctly  much  of  the  ethical 
philosophy  of  the  times,  which  may  be  characterized  as  at  once 
weighty  with  important  truth  in  respect  to  the  social  embodiment 
and  drapery  of  duty,  as  it  is  defective  in  its  living  spirit  and  its 
fundamental  philosophy.  It  were  most  instructive  to  consider  how 
vividly  it  reflects  the  ethical  theories  which  are  current  among  many 
cultivated  men,  with  their  hollow  pretensions  and  pessimistic  hope- 
lessness, as  contrasted  with  the  elevated  and  hopeful  system  which  is 
enforced  by  Christianity  and  exemplified  by  its  Master. 

Noah  Porter. 
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At  what  points  does  the  question  of  the  tariff  touch  the  sphere  of 
obligation,  of  duty,  of  morality  ?  The  inquiry  relates,  primarily,  to 
the  Government,  and,  secondarily,  to  the  individuals  for  whom  systems 
are  created,  and  who  determine  the  policy  and  the  character  of  the 
Government. 

Towns,  cities,  counties,  states,  are  concerned  with  raising  revenue. 
In  the  broad  sense,  only  nations  have  to  do  with  a  tariff,  especially 
with  a  protective  tariff.  Vast  relations  with  other  peoples,  a  purchas- 
ing power  of  large  extent,  markets  that  attract  many  commodities, 
industries  diversified  and  expanding,  are  presupposed  in  a  policy  of 
protection  to  domestic  production.  The  first  factor  in  a  tariff,  then, 
is  a  nation.  Fundamental  to  such  a  conception  is  national  life  and 
national  character.  The  obligation  rests  upon  a  nation  to  live,  to 
live  well,  generously,  nobly.  This  life  must  not  be  at  hap-hazard, 
but  it  ought  to  be  according  to  intelligence,  design,  high  and  worthy 
purpose. 

The  collection  of  revenue  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  a  nation — an  imperative  condition  of  living  at  all.  It 
is  like  the  getting  of  food  for  a  man.  The  plan  of  direct  taxation 
may  conceivably  be  the  best  method  of  providing  means  for  carrying 
on  the  Government ;  just  as  hunting  and  fishing,  the  simplest  ways, 
may  be  at  the  moment  the  best  method  of  securing  food  for  one's  self 
and  one's  family.  But  unless  civilization  is  a  snare  and  a  fraud,  the 
individual  is  elevated,  and  society  is  broadened  and  ameliorated,  by 
the  introduction  of  agriculture,  by  the  processes  which  mechanism 
and  chemistry  teach,  by  the  gifts  of  commerce,  and  the  contributions 
of  the  world's  experience.  The  hunter  and  the  fisherman  yield  to 
the  citizen,  whose  table  receives,  in  addition  to  all  that  they  can  give, 
whatever  discovery  and  invention  have  enabled  industry  to  gather 
over  the  whole  earth.  Humanity  has  not  found  the  simplest  food- 
gathering  to  be  either  the  most  economical  or  the  most  safe  for 
dependence,  either  the  most  conducive  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
dividual or  the  community  for  the  immediate  exigency,  or  the  most 
fruitful  of  those  blessings  which  beautify  homes  and  give  grandeur 
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and  duration  to  states.  Nor  can  that  nation  be  deemed  wise  that 
asks  only  for  so  much  money,  for  its  pound  of  flesh,  even  if  it  be 
taken  from  the  very  heart  of  the  people. 

The  nation  is  not  only  a  political  organism ;  it  is  also  a  moral 
personality  in  the  highest  sense.*  The  obligation  of  the  individual 
to  make  his  daily  tasks  an  instrument  of  discipline  and  improvement 
is  an  axiom.  No  less  is  a  nation  bound  to  seek  to  derive  out  of  the 
routine  of  its  operations  that  training  and  development  that  shall 
give  it  strength  and  elevation.  In  the  reaction  from  the  theory  and 
the  practice  which,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  sacrificed 
everything  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  classic  commonwealths,  we 
run  the  risk  of  forgetting  that,  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  nation 
performs  a  grand  part,  and  its  life  and  well-being  cannot  be  left  to 
blind  chance.  With  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  persons,  the  patriot 
owes  it  to  his  country  to  counsel  for  its  welfare  and  its  splendor,  as 
that  of  a  real  power,  rising  above  institutions  and  people,  to  last  for 
centuries,  and  with  a  mission  not  for  the  present  only,  but  for  all  the 
future  as  well.     We  are  not  to  strive  for 

'*  the  glory  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome," 

in  the  same  types  ;  and  surely  the  individual  is  not  to  be  crushed 
and  nullified,  that  temples  may  be  built  or  provinces  conquered  and 
held.  But  the  duty  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  national  life,  accord- 
ing to  modern  and  moral  standards,  is  not  a  dream.  Into  the  nostrils 
of  our  current  politics  may  well  be  breathed  the  inspiration,  worthy 
of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  of  the  ideal  of  a  State  : 

"  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself  like  a 
strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks  ;  methinks  I  see  her  as  an 
eagle,  mewing  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mid-day 
beam,  purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly 
radiance,  while  the  whole  noise  of  timorous  and  Hocking  birds,  with  those  also  that 
love  the  twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means." 

With  such  open,  clear-seeing  eyes,  a  noble  national  life  should  be 
fostered,  deliberately,  of  settled  purpose,  with  all  the  intelligence 
that  we  can  master.  That  duty  covers  all  fields  of  legislation  and 
administration.  Not  the  least,  since,  as  Edmund  Burke  says,  "the 
revenue  of  the  State  is  the  State,"  the  purpose  should  be  carried  kito 


*  In  a  notable  volume  entitled    The  Nation,  Rev.  Elisha  Mulford,  LL.D.,  elaborates 
this  proposition. 
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the  raising  of  money  as  well  as  into  the  methods  of  expenditure, 
and  it  should  be  made,  as  he  again  declares  it  to  be,  the  4<  sphere  of 
every  active  virtue." 

The  assumption  is  violent  that  such  a  policy  calls  for  overmuch 
interference  with  the  citizen.  It  demands  that,  inasmuch  as  revenue 
legislation  must  affect  the  people  in  their  industries,  the  burdens 
shall  be  placed  with  thoughtfulness  and  even  tenderness,  not  care- 
lessly, and  with  intent  to  cause  friction.  The  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  touch  the  citizen  as  rarely  as  possible,  but  always  in 
favor  and  in  blessing  only.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the  tariff  that  it 
makes  its  collections  only  at  ports  and  frontiers,  and  over  workshop 
and  farm  and  factory  extends  a  protecting  shield. 

The  advocate  of  free  trade  boldly  says  that  he  leaves  labor  and 
capital  at  home,  like  commerce  abroad,  to  take  care  of  itself;  that 
his  duty  is  done  when  he  keeps  the  Government  from  meddling  with 
either  the  production  or  the  consumption  of  the  country.  The 
friends  of  a  protective  tariff  plead  that  the  demands  for  revenue 
must  be  adjusted  with  the  purpose  of  developing  and  expanding  the 
fountains  of  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  nation.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  plea  of  laissez-faire,  for  collecting  duties  without 
asking  about  the  effects;  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  reaching  out 
for  money,  not  with  the  threat,  "  Your  money  or  your  life,"  but  with 
the  plain  notice  that  the  Government  insists  on  the  money,  and 
leaves  the  life  of  whomsoever  is  concerned  to  take  care  of  itself. 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  distinct  recognition  of  the  obligation,  in 
every  act  of  the  Government,  and  not  least  in  the  raising  of  revenue, 
to  consult,  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  for  the  production 
upon  which  depend  vitality  and  strength,  and  for  the  wages  and 
comforts  and  elevation  of  the  citizens,  upon  which  rest  national 
sanity  and  growth,  and  the  conditions  of  greatness  and  splendor. 

The  opponents  of  protective  duties  may  assert  that  in  all  other 
branches  of  politics  they  aim  to  aid  in  worthy  and  far-reaching  na- 
tional development.  They  are  prone  to  apply  their  rule  of  non- 
interference by  the  Government,  only  in  this  single  field  ;  and  it  is 
notable  that  free-trade  Great  Britain  carries  governmental  control 
into  factories  and  tenements,  and  the  relations  of  labor  and  land,  to 
the  extreme  limits  anywhere  suggested.*  Yet  there  and  here,  the 
opponents  of  the  tariff  denounce  the  policy  of  so  collecting  the  rev- 

*  See  illustrations  in  Herbert  Spencer's  essays  on  The  New  Toryism  and  The  Coming 
Slavery, 
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enue  as  to  favor  home  industry,  urging  that  the  effort  to  do  so  tends 
to  evil,  and  is  even  immoral.  The  supporters  of  the  American  sys- 
tem find  here  the  first  claims  of  practical  national  morality. 

Morality  relates  primarily  to  purpose.  The  advocates  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  are  entitled  to  be  judged,  first,  by  the  purposes  which 
they  proclaim  and  seek,  and  they  will  not  decline  to  have  their  policy 
tried  also  by  its  effects.  They  avow  that  their  theory,  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  their  practice,  is  to  promote  the  good  of  the  nation  and 
of  all  its  members,  in  the  raising  of  revenue  as  in  other  political  acts. 
This  effort  to  do  good,  to  benefit  the  laborer  and  through  him  the 
community,  may  be  mistaken,  but  in  its  aim  and  essence  it  is  com- 
mendable. The  policy,  in_all  its  features,  is  marked  by  the  strongest 
moral  elements.  While  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  protective  tariff  aims,  I,  to  increase  production,  the  source 
of  national  wealth  ;  2,  to  give  employment  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
work;  3,  thus  to  multiply  commodities  and  comforts  for  our  own 
people ;  4,  to  maintain  the  standard  of  wages,  so  that  workmen  may 
secure  their  own  attractive  homes,  and  the  community  may  provide 
abundant  schools  and  comely  churches ;  and,  5,  to  render  the  coun- 
try independent  in  peace  and  in  war.  Such  aims  may  be  only  in 
part  attained ;  but  even  when  simply  set  forth  they  give  character 
and  elevation  to  legislation. 

The  objection  is  familiar,  that  this  policy  is  organized  national 
selfishness.  It  is  not  necessary  to  defend  it  by  the  claim  that  the 
highest  morality  must  be  enlightened  and  far-reaching  self-develop- 
ment. The  duty  rests  upon  every  nation,  and  preeminently  upon 
one  like  our  own,  to  use  the  talents  committed  to  it,  so  as  to  give 
usury  to  humanity.  We  are  blessed  by  resources  of  mine  and 
stream  and  soil  and  forest  and  climate,  which  God  has  designed  to 
be  developed.  Coal  and  iron  cry  aloud  from  the  earth  to  be  allied 
with  human  labor.  Wide  acres  offer  harvests  to  cheapen  the  food 
of  the  globe.  Our  cotton  clothes  even  the  Chinaman  in  his  eastern 
home,  as  he  could  not  be  clothed  without  it,  and  the  sheep  of  Texas 
and  California  affect  the  price  of  garments  in  London  and  Paris. 
Our  contributions  to  the  world's  production  increase  the  sum  of 
commodities  for  the  supply  of  kitchen  and  household,  of  shop  and 
mill,  of  army  and  of  navy.  By  as  much  as  a  nation — as  this  coun- 
try— adds  to  the  volume  of  these  contributions,  by  so  much  it  aug- 
ments the  current  of  prosperity  for  the  world  at  large.  The  best 
service  which  this  republic  can  render  to  humanity  is  to  make  the 
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most  of  its  own  resources,  to  open  the  treasures  of  its  mines  and 
fields  and  forests,  and  to  render  the  labor  of  its  people  efficient  and 
remunerative. 

It  has  rendered  this  service  in  marvellous  degree  in  the  eleven 
decades  of  its  existence.  By  no  other  land,  in  any  like  period,  has 
so  much  been  added  to  the  sum  of  the  world's  goods,  as  by  the 
United  States  in  the  last  quarter-century.  By  no  other  land  has  so 
much  force  been  imparted  to  the  movement  for  the  elevation  of 
labor  by  the  maintenance  of  the  rates  of  wages.  No  other  people 
that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon  have  contained  within  themselves  in 
so  large  degree  the  means  for  self-support,  and  for  the  promotion  of 
a  well-ordered  and  progressive  life. 

If,  instead  of  the  general  prevalence  of  a  protective  policy,  and 
especially  since  1861,  our  revenue  system  had  been  moulded  accord- 
ing to  the  free-trade  theories,  inevitably  our  production  would  have 
been  more  restricted  than  now  in  its  diversity  and  scope.  Accord- 
ing to  those  theories,  production  would  have  been  more  developed 
in  those  branches  fitted  for  an  export  trade,  while  the  home  market 
would  have  been  less  cared  for,  and  the  variety  of  our  manufactures 
would  have  been  far  less.  The  case  is  not  open  for  demonstration,  it 
is  true,  yet  we  may  well  question  whether,  under  any  conditions, 
American  farmers  could  wisely  and  profitably  have  raised  more 
grain  and  meats  and  cotton  than  they  have  been  raising;  so  that 
the  addition  of  other  products  of  the  soil,  and  the  augmentation  of 
wealth  in  manufactures,  have  been  positive  gifts  to  mankind.  It  is 
conceivable  that  single  branches  of  manual  industry  might  have 
been  expanded  under  a  different  system  ;  but  countries  of  a  single 
crop  and  of  a  single  manufacture  are  the  nurseries  of  panic  and 
distress  and  famine.  The  probability  is  great,  amounting  almost  to 
certainty,  that  without  the  impetus  of  protection  no  branch  of 
manufactures  could  have  been  brought  to  the  point  it  has  now  at- 
tained in  our  country,  nor  could  our  agriculture  have  approximated 
its  present  marvellous  extent.  With  that  strong  ally,  protection, 
American  enterprise  and  energy  have  poured  the  riches  of  our  gifts 
from  Nature  and  the  products  of  our  labor  into  the  treasury  of  man- 
kind ;  and  our  own  welfare  has  thus  proved  the  best  and  most 
healthful  help  that  we  could  possibly  offer  to  our  brothers  through- 
out the  world.  The  practice  and  the  result  have,  in  the  Areopagus 
of  morals,  fully  justified  protection. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  relations  of  nations,  as 
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political  organisms,  to  the  tariff,  to  analyze  its  moral  bearings  on  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  nations.  Here  it  is  not  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  purpose  and  aim ;  it  is  even  more  an  inquiry  into  effects.  It 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  tendency  of  a  protective  policy  is  to  in- 
troduce new  occupations  into  a  country,  and  to  maintain  a  diversity 
of  industry.  The  result  is  to  enlist  talents  that  may  have  been  idle 
and  to  develop  skill  that  may  have  been  hidden,  and  so  to  multiply 
the  energies  as  well  as  the  numbers  employed  in  production.  The 
marvellous  fertility  of  the  American  people  in  invention  has  been 
incited  and  fructified  by  every  new  mechanical  industry,  by  every 
fresh  effort  to  carry  on  artistic  manufacture  or  to  apply  science  to 
daily  use.  A  novel  handicraft,  the  building  of  an  additional  factory 
and  the  making  of  wares  before  bought  abroad,  are  each  bugle-calls 
to  genius  to  design  better  methods,  to  cheapen  production,  to  econo- 
mize labor.  Civilization  needs  agriculture;  but  it  does  not  reach 
its  fullest  flower  where  that  is  the  only  vocation.  Where  industry  is 
most  varied  ;  where  artisans  are  busy  with  all  that  invention  has 
proffered  and  science  has  gathered,  and  art  joins  hands  with  mecha- 
nism, the  development  of  material  prosperity  leads  in  intellectual 
progress,  and  trains  a  broader  and  higher  humanity.  That  which 
diversifies  manufactures,  which  helps  to  differentiate  men,  which 
aids  in  lifting  society  out  of  single  ruts  to  the  wide  highways  where 
thought  and  action  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  must 
strengthen,  must  even  give  noble  forms  to  intellectual  life. 

The  criticism  is  familiar  that  protective  duties  foster  monopo- 
lies and  extend  favoritism  to  particular  industries.  The  claim 
assumes  that  only  merchandise  which  comes  into  direct  competi- 
tion with  articles  subject  to  imposts  feels  the  impetus  of  such 
duties.  So  far  as  the  tariff  adds  to  the  volume  of  employment,  it 
creates  a  demand  for  labor  that  increases  wages  and  improves  our 
markets  for  all  commodities.  The  earnings  of  labor  are  in  equili- 
brium in  all  similar  occupations  in  this  country,  or  are  seeking  that 
state.  The  withdrawal  of  men  from  the  farm  to  the  factory  causes 
an  advance  in  the  pay  of  the  farm-laborer ;  and  the  erection  of  a 
mill  where  none  existed  before  opens  the  way  for  operatives  to 
get  new  situations  and  to  demand  better  remuneration.  The  tariff 
must  levy  the  same  rates  on  all  imports  identical  in  material  and 
workmanship  ;  and,  just  in  so  far  as  it  checks  importation,  it  opens 
home  markets  to  all  alike.  While  it  collects  a  certain  admission  fee 
from  foreigners,   it   leaves  the  whole  field  absolutely  free   to    our 
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citizens.  If  profit  is  advanced  in  iron  or  woollen  or  cotton,  or 
whatever  branch  of  production,  every  American  has  the  same 
chance  to  get  it ;  he  may  engage  in  that  which  is  called  a  favored 
industry.  Any  excess  of  gain  above  the  average  is  offered  to  all 
comers,  and  the  adjustment  to  a  normal  condition  is  soon  accom- 
plished by  natural  competition.  Even  if  there  were  an  attempt  at 
favoritism,  since  all  legislation  is  public,  and  the  market  prices  are 
no  secret,  the  favor  must  extend  to  every  one  who  cares  to  enjoy 
it,  in  every  State  and  every  locality. 

Still  less  can  the  tariff  be  held  to  blame  for  fostering  any  mono- 
poly. It  opens  home  markets  for  home  producers,  without  distinc- 
tion or  limit.  Whatever  protection  is  afforded  is  so  broad  as  to 
cover  primarily  the  whole  field  of  the  particular  manufactures  which 
come  into  competition  with  dutiable  articles.  To  that  extent  it 
incites  to  enterprise  and  growth  in  that  field,  and  to  the  construc- 
tion of  establishments  to  compete  with  those  already  existing. 
This  extension  is  in  constant  progress ;  this  rivalry  is  the  marked 
feature  of  our  industrial  condition.  Monopoly  cannot  fortify  it- 
self against  competition  which  is  thus  both  attack  and  siege.  In 
several  branches  the  capitalists  engaged  would  gladly  assent  to  the 
abolition  of  protective  duties  in  order  to  guard  against  the  erection 
of  additional  factories  in  this  country,  feeling  able  to  meet  foreign 
competitors,  and  dreading  more  rivalry  at  home ;  for  the  latter 
creates  a  greater  demand  for  labor,  while  it  increases  the  supply  of 
commodities.  The  cases  in  which  leading  manufacturers  are  op- 
posed to  our  tariff  can  generally  be  met  by  this  explanation.  The 
continuance  of  protection  in  such  branches  serves  to  maintain  the 
rate  of  wages,  while  it  carries  down  the  price  of  the  product  to  the 
consumer. 

The  cry  of  monopoly  against  American  manufacturers  is  both 
unjust  and  cruel.  Unless  where  patents  secure  privileges  (and 
these  are  wholly  outside  of  our  revenue  system),  all  persons  have 
here  equal  freedom  and  a  chance  for  equal  benefits  in  every  branch 
of  production.  Corporations  have  become  the  common  masters  in 
manufactures,  and  their  capital  is,  as  a  rule,  gathered  from  multi- 
tudes of  small  investors,  often  from  widows  and  orphans,  and  others 
whose  inability  for  business  compels  them  to  intrust  their  means  to 
the  care  of  experts.  Thus  manufactures  are  the  dependence  of  the 
many,  both  for  the  earnings  of  their  capital  and  for  the  employment 
of  their  hands.     At  the  same  time  the  business  of  importing  foreign 
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goods  must  rest  with  the  few,  for  it  is  necessarily  a  personal  voca- 
tion, in  which  the  capitalist  risks  his  money  under  his  own  super- 
vision. The  need  of  the  division  of  labor,  and  the  advantages  of 
vast  plants  and  immense  capital,  must  maintain  and  probably  ex- 
tend the  process  of  industrial  consolidation,  and  large  organizations 
will  continue  to  invite  capital  yet  sleeping,  and  to  offer  more  and 
more  an  opportunity  for  such  as  choose  to  engage  in  manufactures. 
In  this  sense  a  protective  tariff  is  an  effectual  enemy  to  monopoly. 
Under  its  influence  the  West  and  the  South  are  developing  their 
natural  resources  and  offering  work  to  their  people,  and  they  are 
already  competitors  in  the  open  markets  of  the  nation.  The  fur- 
naces and  forges  of  Birmingham,  in  Alabama,  repel  the  charge  that 
the  iron  duties  are  simply  for  Pennsylvania  ;  the  factories  of  Atlanta, 
in  Georgia,  rebuke  the  allegation  that  the  tariff  creates  any  mono- 
poly in  cotton  fabrics  for  New  England  ;  and  the  diversified  pro- 
duction of  Indiana  is  the  demonstration  that  the  American  system 
bears  fruit  on  every  soil.  If,  then,  the  verdict  of  immorality  can 
be  fastened  on  favoritism  and  monopoly,  the  plea  for  the  tariff  is 
that  its  effect  is  to  destroy  both,  and  to  widen  more  and  more  the 
field  of  employment  for  capital  and  labor,  and  thus  is  in  accord  with 
the  highest  moral  standards. 

The  advocates  of  the  protective  system  find  a  stronghold  just  here. 
They  care  for  the  consumer  by  magnifying  and  extending  production. 
In  levying  the  revenue,  they  inquire  not  so  much  how  or  where  con- 
sumption shall  be  affected,  as  how  many  more  acres  shall  be  opened 
to  tillage  or  to  cattle,  how  many  more  tons  of  ore  shall  be  taken 
from  the  mines,  how  many  more  yards  of  fabrics  shall  be  turned  out 
by  the  mills,  how  many  industries  shall  be  established  or  developed 
on  a  larger  scale,  how  many  more  dollars  shall  go  into  the  pockets  of 
the  wage-workers.  For  the  producer  is  the  factor  important  to  the 
nation ;  the  architect  of  its  strength  and  splendor,  as  he  is  also  the 
source  of  comfort,  of  progress,  of  social  and  intellectual,  as  well  as 
material,  progress  for  the  individuals  who  compose  the  nation.  The 
consumer,  inevitable  as  he  is,  is  the  expression  of  weakness,  that 
reverse  of  the  shield  with  which  the  artist  would  willingly  dis- 
pense. Production,  it  is  true,  looks  to  consumption,  as  life  moves 
on  to  death.  But  the  making  of  things,  even  with  the  purpose  of  a 
use  which  will  destroy  them,  is  the  true  vitality.  The  measure  of 
wealth  is  the  excess  of  production  above  consumption.  This  ex- 
cess the  advocates  of  protection  seek  by  all  means  to  create  and  to 
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increase.  They  summon  every  man  to  the  field  or  the  factory ;  they 
create  the  conditions  by  which  he  may  find  employment  and  a  mar- 
ket ;  they  study  to  render  labor  remunerative,  and  to  turn  the  horn 
of  abundance  into  the  lap  of  the  people.  They  seek  results  which 
affect  the  higher  interests  of  humanity.  Full  larders  and  comfortable 
clothing  are  conditions  of  happy  homes.  They  build  schools,  the 
nurseries  of  intelligence,  and  open  and  attractive  churches  arise  to 
express  a  genuine  thankfulness.  In  every  land  and  in  every  age  the 
altar  receives  the  sacrifices  for  flocks  and  harvests,  the  firstlings  of 
production.  Human  aspirations  ascend  instinctively  with  the  smoke 
and  the  incense. 

Even  in  raising  revenue,  the  statesman  has  a  right — it  is,  indeed, 
his  patriotic  duty — not  simply  to  get  money  for  the  treasury,  but,  even 
in  that  prosaic  task,  to  develop  manhood  and  foster  civilization.  He 
may  properly  inquire,  not  coldly  and  mathematically,  how  a  particular 
measure  will  affect  the  stern  law  of  supply  and  demand,  but  how  it 
will  bear  upon  homes  and  families,  whether  it  will  add  to  or  diminish 
the  comforts  of  parents  and  wife,  whether  it  will  bless  the  children 
with  better  food  and  clothing,  and  provide  for  them  a  more  thorough 
education  ;  whether,  in  a  word,  it  will  contribute  to  the  promotion 
of  morality  and  virtue,  to  the  worth  of  a  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
grandeur  and  power  of  a  nation.  For  while  it  is  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness to  get  money  honestly,  it  is  a  common  privilege,  and  it  ought  to 
be  the  ambition  of  rulers  and  their  advisers,  to  train  men,  and  to 
plant  and  adorn  homes. 

In  order  to  advance  both  these  purposes,  liberal  wages  to  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  are  a  necessity.  While  too  often  among 
working-men,  as  among  habitual  idlers,  time  and  money  are  wasted  in 
dissipation,  as  a  rule  homes  are  brighter,  families  are  better  clad  and 
more  tenderly  cared  for,  and  schools  and  churches  are  more  freely 
sustained,  almost  in  the  ratio  that  wages  are  higher  and  more  steady. 
The  surest  guarantee  for  order  and  for  progress  is  in  the  homestead 
owned  by  the  mechanic  and  operative,  by  every  man  who  works  for 
wages  ;  and  that  guarantee  cannot  be  created  unless  there  is  a  margin 
in  the  rewards  for  labor,  above  the  bare  cost  of  food  and  sustenance. 
For  the  title  to  the  homestead  betokens  thrift  and  prudence,  reliance 
upon  the  future,  provision  for  old  age  and  for  the  growing  family. 
The  free-traders  may  insist  that  if  foreign  competition  should  carry 
wages  down,  it  will  also  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  This  half  truth 
may  content  the  hard  theorist  who  does  not  go  beyond  the  mere 
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question  of  money.  But  the  demonstration  is  complete  that,  on  the 
same  scale  of  comforts,  the  cost  of  living  is  now  as  low  in  the  United 
States  as  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  that  practically  a  reduction  of 
wages  here  must  compel  a  scrimping  in  the  table,  the  clothing,  the 
household  arrangements,  the  education  of  the  children,  and  the 
movement  and  conduct  of  life.  Especially  and  obviously  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages  must  diminish,  if  it  would  not  wholly  destroy,  the 
means  of  the  mechanic  and  the  operative  to  own  his  own  home,  and 
to  be  by  that  strong  tie  identified  with  society  and  the  State,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  pledges  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  the  next 
generation. 

The  protective  tariff,  by  the  confession  of  its  opponents,  keeps 
up  wages,  and  this  it  does  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  strug- 
gle for  life  is  often  severe  and  trying  enough,  no  thoughtful  observer 
can  need  to  be  told.  It  is  a  great  deal  that  the  twenty,  thirty,  forty, 
or  even  fifty  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  returns  for  labor,  secured 
by  our  customs  duties,  smooths  many  a  pathway,  illumines  many  a 
cottage,  opens  the  way  for  many  a  lad  to  broader  usefulness,  and  in 
our  villages  and  cities  gathers  thousands  of  industrious  citizens  under 
their  own  roofs,  within  walls  which  are  the  castles  of  the  owners  and 
as  well  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

Even  here,  with  our  higher  wages  and  our  more  generous  provi- 
sion for  all  our  people,  the  spirit  of  unrest  is  busy.  Communication 
with  the  Old  World  is  so  close  and  frequent  that  diseases  are  easily 
imported,  and  popular  movements  extend  from  one  continent  to 
another.  We  suffer  also  from  our  own  trials  and  burdens  ;  and  the 
perfect  freedom  of  speech  and  action  which  we  enjoy  brings  to  the 
surface  whatever  seethes  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  even  a  few.  This 
very  discussion,  the  assertions  of  organizations  often  extreme  and 
unreasonable,  the  grappling  with  the  greatest  questions  which  can 
concern  humanity,  show  to  all  the  world  how  much  more  self-re- 
strained, how  much  less  inclined  to  brutality,  and  how  much  less 
disposed  to  make  heroes  of  dynamiters  and  the  leaders  of  cruel 
mobs  are  our  wage-earners  than  those  of  other  lands,  and  how 
debate  and  deliberation  and  even  the  sharpest  controversy  array 
the  trained  eye,  the  skilled  hand,  and  the  tough  muscle,  perhaps 
slowly,  yet  surely,  on  the  side  of  order  and  of  law  and  of  equal  and 
independent  manhood. 

We  cannot  escape  the  spray  which  dashes  over  us  from  the  wild 
waves   of    European    discontent.      When    the   problems  which    Sir 
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Thomas  More  and  Bacon  found  fundamental  in  high  politics  dawn 
upon  those  who  toil  with  their  hands,  the  solution  cannot  be  in- 
stantaneous and  satisfactory ;  for  the  wisest  of  philosophers  are  yet 
doubtful  of  the  answer;  and  socialism  and  communism,  parents  of 
anarchy,  are  rampant  in  the  schools  abroad  and  lurk  even  in  some 
of  our  universities. 

But  see  how,  on  the  whole  wisely  and  well,  our  "plain  people"  ad- 
here to  practical  sense  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances.  Compare 
the  tone  of  discussion,  the  character  of  the  demands,  the  readiness  for 
settlement,  in  the  disputes  which  arise  here,  with  those  reported  in 
other  countries.  If  new  theories  are  freely  broached  and  are  hospi- 
tably received  among  working-men,  they  are  scrutinized  and  weighed 
and  judged  in  a  temper  and  with  a  sagacity  assuring  stability  for 
the  State.  Even  the  stress  of  business  panics  and  of  prolonged  in- 
terruption of  production,  which  human  wisdom  has  in  no  country 
been  able  to  ward  off,  elicits  courage  and  patience  and  endurance 
that  deserve  recognition. 

For  the  real  ills  which  exist,  for  the  tendency  to  seek  radical  and 
dangerous  change,  so  much  less  threatening  here  than  elsewhere, 
the  remedy  is  surely  not  to  aggravate  the  hardships  of  the  producers, 
is  not  to  reduce  wages,  is  not  to  establish  the  conditions  which  are 
so  appalling  in  the  Old  World.  Is  it  not  rather  to  strive  in  every 
way  to  improve  the  circumstances  of  all  who  labor  with  their  hands? 
Let  the  Government  beware  how  it  strikes  down  the  safeguards  of 
our  industry,  how  it  does  anything  to  impoverish  those  who  keep  the 
wheels  of  production  and  traffic  in  motion.  When  the  march  of 
civilization  even  here  crowds  sometimes  almost  cruelly  on  not  a  few 
who  are  restive  and  may  become  violent,  the  signals  of  danger  should 
be  heeded.  The  contentment  of  the  people  may  well  be  sought  by 
keeping  our  revenue  system  always  adjusted  so  as  to  maintain  liberal 
wages  and  comfortable  and  attractive  homes. 

Shall  we  calculate  the  cost  of  such  treasures,  of  such  sources 
of  riches  and  of  power  ?  "  There  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  A  nation  could  well  afford  a  large 
outlay  to  train  its  people  to  a  broad  and  diversified  industry,  to 
render  them  contented  in  happy  homes,  and  to  command  industrial 
independence.  What  shall  we  say  when  the  control  of  home  mar- 
kets and  the  impetus  to  domestic  competition,  secured  by  duties 
which  go  into  the  treasury,  reduce  prices  to  the  consumer  and  enrich 
the  people  both  by  enlarged  production  and  by  economies  in  many 
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branches?  The  increase  in  the  volume  and  variety  of  commodities 
cannot  be  disputed.  The  fall  in  prices  consequent  upon  a  policy  of 
protection  is  demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  our  country;  and  it 
may  be  cited  as  an  axiom  that  in  every  case  where  home  production 
has  been  stimulated  so  that  the  supply  has  been  brought  to  equal 
the  demand,  the  price  of  the  article  has  been  reduced.  The  claim 
more  general  still  may  be  maintained,  that  the  addition  to  the  sup- 
ply of  any  commodity  fostered  by  protection  inevitably  tends  to  a 
reduction  in  its  price.  Protective  duties  are  thus  not  a  tax,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  collected  from  our  own  people,  while  their  stim- 
ulating effect  on  production  places  them  on  a  distinctively  different 
ground.  ^ 

The  assumption  is  therefore  wholly  unauthorized,  that  any  funds 
are  voted  by  a  tariff  for  the  promotion  of  industries.  The  estimate 
sometimes  put  forth,  that  the  whole  duty  is  collected  from  the  con- 
sumer in  excess  of  the  cost  and  dealers'  profits,  and  that  a  like 
charge  is  imposed  on  home  products  designed  for  a  like  use,  is 
absurd,  in  the  light  of  the  trade  reports  of  this  and  other  countries. 
Instances  are  at  hand  where  commodities  are  sold  at  less  than  the 
duties  collectable  on  like  foreign  products.  The  British  or  Euro- 
pean manufacturer,  or  the  importer,  exacts  the  highest  price  that 
his  merchandise  will  bring,  and  only  accepts  a  lower  rate  when 
weaker  demand  or  stronger  competition  offsets  the  duty.  Upon  the 
importations  of  any  considerable  period,  as,  for  example,  since  the 
enactment  of  the  Morrill  Tariff  in  1861,  a  careful  reckoning  cannot 
fail  to  show  that  the  saving  to  the  American  people,  by  reason  of 
the  stimulated  home  competition,  in  the  cost  of  the  foreign  commo- 
dities consumed  here,  far  exceeds  the  duties  paid  into  the  treasury. 

These  duties,  let  it  be  remembered,  are  no  secret  provision,  and 
offer  no  perquisite  to  person  or  class.  They  serve  as  a  barrier  to 
keep  our  own  markets  open  for  all  our  inhabitants,  for  every  home 
enterprise,  and  they  present  a  public  stimulus  for  every  activity. 
There  is  thus  no  national  expenditure  to  be  concealed.  For  the 
protection  of  the  tariff  is  like  the  showers  of  spring,  blessing  all  alike, 
and,  like  them,  without  money  and  without  price.  Like  them  again, 
it  fructifies  all  harvests  and  enriches  all  life,  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  strengthens  humanity  for  its  inevitable  and  perpetual  struggle. 

Are  wc,  then,  defying  the  laws  of  trade,  the  axioms  of  supply 
and  demand,  the  right  to  sell  at  the  highest  price  and  to  buy  at  the 
lowest?    These  are  phrases,  and  are  always  subject  to  the  limita- 
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tions  of  production,  of  society,  and  of  government  In  fact,  the 
chief  free-trade  power  of  the  world  is  that  which  by  its  public  policy 
meddles  most  with  commerce,  and  uses  all  its  resources  to  mark  the 
channels  of  the  traffic  of  its  own  people  not  only,  but  also  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  The  American  republic  sends  no  fleets  abroad  to 
force  its  wares  on  unwilling  countries.  It  maintains  no  armies  in 
foreign  lands  to  hold  markets  open  for  its  manufacturers.  It  is 
content  to  keep  its  own  markets  for  its  own  producers,  and  to 
develop  on  its  own  soil  a  trade  more  varied  and  more  free  than  any 
other  country  enjoys.  No  other  sixty  million  people  on  the  globe 
feel  the  touch  and  the  charges  of  the  Government  so  little  in  their 
production  and  their  commerce  as  do  those  of  the  United  States. 

This  policy  of  encouragement  to  home  production  is  beyond  all 
else  peaceful.  It  calls  for  no  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  na- 
tions. It  requires  no  great  armies,  no  immense  navies,  no  vast 
armaments,  growing  useless  each  decade,  by  reason  of  more  destruc- 
tive inventions.     It  has  its  triumphs  "  no  less  renowned  than  war." 

For,  by  an  industrial  development,  covering  all  the  needs  of 
mankind,  a  nation  is  prepared  to  defend  itself,  or  in  an  emergency 
to  carry  hostilities  across  its  borders  ;  and,  skilled  in  all  mechanism, 
it  will  be  prompt,  if  attacked,  to  create  the  latest  devices  of  art 
and  science  for  operations  on  land  and  sea.  In  1861  the  South  was 
in  the  main  an  agricultural  country,  much  as  the  whole  Union  would 
have  been  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  while  the  Northern  States 
were  masters  in  all  handicrafts,  apt  in  making  everything  required 
for  self-support.  The  soldier  of  the  Union  was  ready  to  run  or  to 
repair  locomotives,  to  lay  tracks  or  build  bridges,  and  back  of  him 
was  every  mechanical  resource  which  ingenuity  or  wealth  could 
command.  Arms  were  manufactured  and  iron-clads  were  put  on 
the  water  as  by  magic.  This  mechanical  superiority  was  worth  in 
the  great  conflict  more  than  scores  of  thousands  of  armed  men.  It 
contributed  largely  to  the  victory  of  the  Union ;  and  the  furnaces 
and  the  factories  gave  immediate  employment  to  the  veterans  when 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  In  the  restoration  of  peace  the  ser- 
vice was  hardly  less  than  in  war. 

While  rumors  of  coming  hostilities  disturb  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  we  are  calm  in  our  national  independence.  We  may  sell 
more  or  less  provisions,  the  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
may  be  affected ;  but  the  world  may  fight  its  destructive  battles 
without  seriously  interrupting  the  course  of  our  production,  or  the 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  our  inter-state  commerce.  Our 
food  is  derived  from  our  own  broad  acres ;  not  a  single  object  of 
real  necessity  for  raiment  or  household  must  be  sought  beyond  our 
own  borders.  No  preparation  for  national  defence  could  be  more 
complete  than  the  creation  and  guarantee  of  such  resources.  They 
threaten  no  neighbor,  while  they  constitute  security  for  us.  They 
may  well  warn  any  enemy  that  assault  will  be  dangerous,  that  our 
overthrow  will  be  impossible. 

This  independence  is  largely  due  to  the  industrial  completeness 
which  we  owe  to  the  tariff.  Shall  any  critic  claim  that  it  has  not  a 
moral  value  and  dignity  which  dollars  cannot  measure  ? 

The  proper  rates  of  duties  present  questions  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper.  The  considerations  which  have  been  urged  require 
that  those  rates  should  be  adequate  for  protection.  This  require- 
ment does  not  involve  frequent  changes,  for  stability  is  an  important 
factor  in  prosperity.  The  charge  is  easily  put  forth  that  an  in- 
crease of  duties  implies  corruption  on  the  part  of  legislator  or  manu- 
facturer; but  it  is  no  more  an  argument  against  a  revenue  system 
than  would  be  the  counter-charge  that  the  reduction  or  removal  of 
duties  is  a  corrupt  gift  to  importers  and  the  agents  of  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Even  when  a  surplus  exists  in  the  treasury,  the  plea  that  it 
should  be  exhausted  by  such  a  remission  of  charges  as  will  promote 
importations  into  a  market  already  fully  supplied,  is  subject  to  the 
latter  imputation.  The  proper  adjustment  of  a  tariff  is  a  task  for 
statesmen,  but  is  no  more  difficult  than  other  tasks  imposed  upon 
them.  The  problems  of  government  are  none  of  them  simple.  The 
highest  qualities  of  the  wisest  men  have  been  called  into  use  to 
"  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  and  promote  the  general  welfare."  In  the  United 
States  the  nearest  approximation  has  been  made  to  surmounting 
the  difficulties ;  and  in  our  century  of  experience  the  tariff  has  aided 
in  that  result,  and  can  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 

While,  therefore,  we  collect  the  tribute — take  for  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's — our  Government  has  the  privilege — and  it 
is  a  duty  imposed  by  the  highest  morality — to  levy  the  tribute  so 
that  the  money  shall  ring  with  the  beatitudes  of  well-paid  labor,  of 
happy  homes,  of  industrial  progress,  and  of  a  nation  complete  in  its 
own  production. 

Ellis  H.  Roberts. 


THE  USES  OF  POLITICAL  PARTIES. 

In  attempting  to  point  out  some  of  the  uses  of  political  parties, 
we  shall  make  no  comparison  as  to  their  relative  merits,  nor  shall  we 
trace  their  origin,  nor  the  various  changes  which  they  have  under- 
gone ;  it  being  our  object  not  to  vindicate  any  party  or  party  mea- 
sure, but  rather  to  meet  the  common  objection  that  the  influence  of 
party  politics  is  demoralizing  both  to  the  Government  and  the 
masses. 

Admitting  that  the  very  terms,  rings,  caucuses,  and  political  con- 
ventions, have  an  unpleasant  flavor,  suggestive  of  trickery,  rascality, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  votes,  and  the  misleading  of  honest  men 
into  the  support  of  demagogues,  we  claim  that  all  these  evils  are 
attributable  to  the  abuse  and  not  the  proper  use  of  the  political 
party,  which,  so  far  from  meriting  condemnation,  must  be  recognized 
as  furnishing  important  wheels  in  the  machinery  of  our  Government 
which  the  fathers  of  the  republic  failed  to  provide,  and  through 
whose  agency  alone  the  most  obscure  citizen  can  make  his  influence 
so  felt  as  to  become  a  potent  factor  in  the  Government. 

And  here,  in  the  opening  of  this  discussion,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  its  importance  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
these  parties.  We  think  of  them  as  filling  the  land ;  with  not  a 
township,  a  school  district,  or  a  hamlet  but  contains  their  ardent  ad- 
mirers and  firm  supporters.  These  parties,  as  they  stand  confront- 
ing each  other  face  to  face,  far  outnumber  any  armies  which  were 
ever  marshalled  on  the  field  of  battle;  each  is  composed  of  its  mil- 
lions of  free  voters,  while  each  represents  still  other  millions  of 
women  and  children  who  feel  hardly  less  interest  in  their  success. 
But  these  parties  are  not  less  marvellous  for  their  extent  and  the 
diffused  power  which  permeates  the  masses,  than  for  those  agencies 
by  which  that  power  is  concentrated  and  rendered  effective.  For 
these  are  organized  bodies,  and  in  their  organizations  they  recognize 
the  principle  of  civil  liberty,  which  is  simply  the  right  of  every  man 
to  his  share  and  no  more  than  his  share  in  the  Government ;  he  is  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  is  to  respect  those  rules  and 
processes  by  which  that  will  is   ascertained.     Here,  then,  in  the 
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party  drill  which  is  so  common,  are  to  be  found  the  training-schools 
in  which  men  are  fitted  either  to  stand  in  the  ranks  as  the  uncom- 
promising defenders  of  good  government,  or  to  execute  the  high 
and  responsible  duties  of  office  if  called  to  the  same  by  their  fellows. 
It  is  in  these  training-schools  that  men  are  taught  how  to  work  to- 
gether and  how  to  combine  their  influence ;  they  are  taught  that 
submission  is  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen,  and  that  only  those  who, 
in  obedience  to  rules  and  regulations,  work  in  harmony  with  others 
can  ever  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  power.  And  cer- 
tainly the  drill  of  these  great  parties,  by  which  the  millions  of  their 
adherents  are  brought:  into  line  and  made  to  keep  step,  is  a  fact  that 
challenges  our  admiration,  and  all  the  more  so  when  we  reflect  that 
it  is  accomplished  without  the  slightest  compulsion.  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  interest  which  culminates  in  those  quadrennial  nomi- 
nating conventions  in  which  these  parties,  through  their  representa- 
tives from  every  part  of  the  nation,  select  their  candidates  for  the 
highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  people ;  think  of  the  zeal  of  the 
various  factions,  which  rises  to  a  white  heat  as  they  urge  the  claims 
of  their  favorites — a  zeal  so  intense  in  its  antagonisms  as  to  threaten 
the  very  disruption  of  the  party ;  and  yet,  as  the  culminating  point 
is  reached  and  the  one  successful  name  is  announced,  how  suddenly 
does  this  turbulent  sea  become  calm,  how  quickly  do  these  discor- 
dant notes  change  into  one  grand  chorus  of  harmony.  And  shall  we 
give  no  credit  to  agencies  which,  without  coercion,  exert  such  power 
to  hold  the  selfish  aspirations  of  men  in  check,  and  so  concentrate 
their  influence  as  to  render  it  most  effective? 

Just  at  this  point,  however,  we  cannot  leave  unnoticed  the 
agency  of  the  political  press,  with  its  postal  and  telegraphic  facili- 
ties, in  promoting  and  securing  this  unity  of  action  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  We  yield  our  preferences  in  order  to  work  in  uni- 
son, just  because  we  have  been  counselling  together  through  these 
marvellous  agencies  by  which  mind  is  brought  in  contact  with  mind, 
though  widely  separated  all  over  these  States  and  Territories.  Our 
Congress,  our  State  Legislatures,  and  even  our  political  conventions, 
are  not  the  only  deliberative  bodies  which  we  have ;  the  people 
themselves,  with  the  daily  newspaper  in  hand,  constitute  the  great 
and  controlling  deliberative  body  of  this  country.  At  every  fireside, 
through  means  of  the  press,  questions  as  to  governmental  policy  are 
thought  out,  discussed,  and  settled.  Thus  it  is  that  public  opinion 
is  wrought  out  into  a  definite  and  reliable  form.     No  man  can  un- 
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derstand  American  politics  without  recognizing  the  leadership  of 
the  press.  These  editorial  chairs  have  come  to  be  thrones  of  power 
and  centres  of  influence  such  as  the  fathers  of  the  republic  could 
never  have  dreamed  cf.  They  have  far  more  to  do  in  moulding 
public  opinion  and  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Government  than  all 
the  debates  of  Congress  and  other  legislative  bodies.  But  while 
they  are  acknowledged  leaders,  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  they  can- 
not lead  the  people  arbitrarily,  but  are  themselves  controlled  by 
the  public  opinion  which  crystallizes  under  their  influence. 

And  the  surprising  tenacity  with  which  people  cling  to  the  party 
of  their  choice  very  naturally  directs  attention  to  the  historical  char- 
acter of  these  parties.  They  are  like  large  trees  which  cannot  be 
blown  over,  because  of  the  years  during  which  their  roots  have  been 
striking  deeply  into  the  earth.  To  become  acquainted  with  either 
of  the  great  political  parties  of  our  land,  you  must  trace  its  roots 
all  through  those  agitations  which  have  followed  each  other  ever 
since  the  birth  of  the  nation,  and,  especially,  through  that  great 
conflict  which  almost  accomplished  i'cs  disruption.  These  parties 
are  what  they  are  to-day  because  they  are  not  a  fabrication,  but  a 
growth,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  taken  apart  and  built  up  at 
will.  When  we  look  at  our  mighty  rivers  and  discover  the  large 
tributaries  which  flow  into  them,  we  say  that  they  are  where  they 
are  and  their  channels  are  broad  and  deep  just  because  they  have 
been  obliged  to  dispose  of  the  waters  which  have  come  to  them 
through  these  tributaries ;  in  like  manner  do  we  account  for  the 
deep  channels  which  these  political  parties  have  cut  for  themselves, 
and  for  the  direction  of  the  current  which  flows  through  the  same, 
by  tracing  them  back  to  those  tributaries  of  influence  in  the  past 
which  have  served  to  define  their  policy  and  impart  to  them  the 
character  which  they  now  possess.  We  cannot  forget  that,  in  the 
years  gone  by,  men  who  have  held  high  positions  in  our  national 
councils,  and  who  have  been  respected  for  their  disinterested  pat- 
riotism, have  counted  it  an  honor  to  enroll  their  names  as  members 
of  these  parties.  The  men  of  to-day  are  not  a  little  indebted  to 
those  worthy  names  as  furnishing  a  constant  incentive  to  high- 
minded  patriotism,  and  as  constant  a  rebuke  to  everything  that 
is  narrow,  selfish,  and  base.  It  is  thus  that  the  best  elements  of 
any  one  age  contribute  more  to  the  stream  of  party  influence  than 
those  of  the  opposite  character.  The  former  live  because  they  are 
cherished,  while  the  latter  die,  being  ignored. 
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Added  to  this  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  how  largely  this  party 
zeal  is  the  fruit  of  an  ancestral  spirit,  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing cherished.  We  are  accustomed  to  honor  the  children  when  we 
see  them  following  in  the  footsteps  of  their  fathers  and  glorying  in 
their  party  banner  because  their  fathers  once  carried  the  same.  In- 
stead of  calling  this  a  blind  enthusiasm  we  rather  commend  it  as  a 
noble  sentiment,  and  discover  in  it  a  conservative  power  for  good. 

And  this  leads  to  the  more  general  remark  that  the  free  institu- 
tions with  which  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  blessed  for  more  than  a 
century  have  furnished  the  very  soil  out  of  which  these  political 
parties  have  sprung,  and  by  which  they  have  been  nourished.  To 
conclude,  therefore,  that  they  are  corrupt  and  demoralizing,  would 
be  a  very  sad  reflection  upon  the  life  of  this  republic.  If,  in  the 
political  history  of  our  land,  we  discover  only  a  deteriorating  ten- 
dency, then  are  we  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
has  fallen  in  her  own  home,  and  is  being  destroyed  by  her  own  chil- 
dren. For  the  masses  who  compose  these  political  parties,  with  all 
their  virtues  and  with  all  their  faults,  are  the  product  of  the  mighty 
and  prolonged  effort  which  has  been  made  to  establish  upon  these 
shores  a  republic  which  shall  be  a  model  to  the  world.  In  all  our 
criticisms  of  these  parties,  and  they  deserve  very  severe  criticism, 
let  us  never  forget  that  they  are  composed  of  none  other  than  those 
who,  with  not  less  pride  than  the  ancient  Roman,  can  each  exclaim: 
"  I  am  an  American  citizen  !  " 

We  now  invite  attention  to  the  relation  which  these  parties  sus- 
tain to  the  Government ;  and  we  do  this  not  with  the  design  of  en- 
gaging in  a  general  discussion  of  the  subject,  but,  rather,  that  we 
may  point  out  our  indebtedness  to  these  parties  for  the  protection 
which  they  afford  us  as  the  bulwarks  of  civil  liberty.  Not  that 
either  party  is  so  pure  that  it  could  be  trusted  alone,  but  our  safety 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  attitude  of  antagonism  in  which  we  find  them 
always  arrayed  toward  each  other.  And  if  to  any  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  this  party  hostility  can  be  any  other  than  an  unmixed  evil, 
if  to  any  the  organizing  of  clubs,  wearing  of  uniforms,  and  marching 
with  torch-lights  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  shall  seem  like  a  menace 
to  our  liberties,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  is  but  the  arous- 
ing of  two  giants  to  watch  each  other.  Each  is  saying  to  the  other, 
"  Thus  far  mayest  thou  come,  but  no  farther."  Each  is  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  other's  mistakes,  and  each  is  promising  a 
better  Government  than  the  other  has  afforded.     Neither  could  be 
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trusted  without  the  other  to  watch  it ;  and  to  suppose  a  collusion 
between  the  two  would  be  to  suppose  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  an 
oligarchy.  For  there  are  bad  men  enough  in  either  party  to  wreck 
the  Government  if  they  could ;  but  they  are  powerless  to  accom- 
plish their  purposes  outside  of  party  lines,  and  they  are  almost  as 
powerless  within  party  lines,  by  reason  of  the  check  which  these 
parties  hold  upon  each  other.  We  know  that  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  planets  move  in  their  orbits  is  the  result  of  counteracting 
forces ;  we  know  also,  in  mechanism,  that  the  great  strength  of  the 
arch  is  the  result  of  the  opposition  of  its  two  sides.  These  two 
facts  may  serve  to  illustrate  how  the  reliability  and  accuracy  of  the 
great  departments  of  our  Government,  which,  like  the  planets,  move 
in  separate  orbits,  are  secured  by  counteracting  political  forces ;  or, 
to  change  the  figure,  how  the  amazing  strength  of  our  free  institu- 
tions is  seen  when  we  think  of  our  Government  as  an  arch  composed 
of  these  two  political  parties  which  fill  the  land,  each  leaning  against 
the  other.  And  if  these  illustrations  have  force,  then  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  these  parties  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  must  be 
obvious ;  for  the  whole  arch  is  weakened  just  in  proportion  as  you 
weaken  either  side.  Those,  therefore,  who  call  for  the  destruction 
of  either  or  both  of  our  present  parties  expose  their  ignorance  as  to 
the  important  service  they  are  rendering.  If  it  be  said  that  they 
are  corrupt,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  are  not  more  corrupt  than 
are  the  people  who  compose  them.  And  should  they  be  abandoned, 
and  other  parties  organized  in  their  places,  unworthy  and  unscrupu- 
lous men  could  not  be  kept  out — they  would  be  sure  to  push  them- 
selves to  the  front,  if  possible.  In  other  words,  the  vicious  element 
of  society  cannot  be  eliminated  by  any  manoeuvring.  But  an  arch 
may  be  reconstructed,  section  by  section,  without  demolishing  the 
structure ;  and  so  a  party  may  be  readjusted  to  meet  new  issues, 
while  all  the  time  it  does  better  work  in  sustaining  the  interests  of 
the  Government.  The  lessons  of  history  are  proof  that  parties 
themselves  do  change,  and,  indeed,  are  very  quick  to  conform  to  a 
popular  demand.  The  sudden  abandonment  of  a  political  party  is 
analogous  to  revolution  in  a  Government,  warrantable  only  in  ex- 
treme emergencies. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  also  very  suggestive  as  to  the  value  of 
an  opposition  party  when  thrown  out  of  power.  We  often  think  of 
it  as  laid  aside  until  it  shall  again  be  invited  to  assume  control. 
But  this  is  far  from  the  proper  measure  of  its  value.     It  is  needed 
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incessantly  as  a  check  to  undue  legislation,  which  is  one  of  our 
greatest  dangers ;  while  often,  in  positive  work,  and  in  shaping  the 
future  policy  of  the  Government,  it  exerts  hardly  less  influence  than 
the  dominant  party. 

But,  interesting  as  is  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the  political 
party  to  the  Government,  we  claim  for  it  even  a  still  higher  value, 
when  we  consider  its  direct  relation  to  the  masses  of  the  people  as 
an  educational  power.  We  have  already  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  of  its  furnishing  training-schools  for  those  who  are  called  to  the 
exercise  of  power,  and  also  that  it  is  itself  the  outgrowth  of  our 
free  institutions;  the  additional  point  which  we  now  adduce  is  that 
it  stimulates  the  masses  to  think  and  study,  and  educates  them  to 
a  better  appreciation  of  their  privileges. 

When  we  deplore  existing  corruptions,  and  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  permitting  foreigners  so  soon  to  vote,  and  regard  it  as  a 
mistake  that  the  freedmen  were  endowed  with  the  right  of  suffrage, 
we  do  not  consider  how  difficult  a  problem  has  been  given  our  na- 
tion to  solve ;  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  assimilating  of  these 
heterogeneous  peoples  to  American  usages  and  American  ideas. 
The  question  before  us  is  not  how  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans, 
holding  similar  views  respecting  religion  and  government,  shall  fur- 
nish for  themselves  the  pleasantest  homes,  and  live  with  the  least 
annoyance,  but  the  far  greater  question  is,  What  shall  we  do  with 
these  people  who  worship  other  gods,  and  have  every  variety  of 
opinion  as  to  morals  and  government  ?  And  the  only  reply  to  this 
question  is,  We  must  either  Americanize  them,  or  they  will  destroy 
us.  We  cannot  afford  to  repel  them,  and  thus  throw  them  into  a 
class  by  themselves;  but  we  must  welcome  them,  we  must  win 
them  ;  and  this  we  must  do  by  introducing  them  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  ourselves  enjoy.  And  this  is  just  what  the 
political  party,  compelled  by  self-interest,  has  ever  been  forward  to 
do ;  and,  in  so  doing,  has  reached  clear  down  to  the  very  bottom  of 
society  and  brought  up  the  lower  classes,  which  have  been  neglected, 
oppressed,  and  abused ;  brought  them  up  into  the  light  and  pure  air 
of  our  free  institutions — a  kind  of  sub-soiling  process,  which  is  not 
less  important  in  the  interests  of  civilization  than  in  successful  agri- 
culture. With  our  fastidious  notions  we  have  given  but  little  credit 
for  this  kind  of  work,  and  have  called  it  dcmagogism,  just  because 
too  largely  it  has  been  inspired  by  unworthy  motives.  And  yet  the 
fact  remains,  that  our  great  political  parties  have  laid  right  hold  of 
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these  heterogeneous  masses,  and  have  done  more  in  this  work  of 
assimilation  than  any  other  one  agency  that  can  be  named.  Nor 
should  we  underrate  this  as  an  educational  work  because  it  recog- 
nizes neither  text-book  nor  class-room ;  any  influence  that  awakens 
a  man  to  new  life,  so  that  he  respects  his  own  manhood,  and  feels 
that  no  man,  not  even  a  king,  has  a  right  to  tread  upon  him,  is  in 
the  best  sense  educational.  And  we  know  that  this  is  just  the  in- 
fluence that  the  political  party  exerts  in  securing  recruits.  Indeed, 
it  goes  further  than  this ;  it  impresses  each  man  with  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  and  seeks  to  make  him  feel  that  there  is  a  place 
in  the  party  which  no  one  can  fill  but  himself. 

There  is  an  educational  influence,  also,  in  those  party  agencies 
which  bring  men  together ;  mind  is  brought  in  contact  with  mind. 
Men  are  called  upon  to  think,  to  discriminate,  to  answer  objections, 
and  to  invent  means  for  the  attainment  of  given  ends ;  and,  when 
brought  thus  closely  together,  each  feels  the  magnetic  current  which 
runs  through  the  entire  party.  An  additional  point,  showing  its  edu- 
cational power,  is  the  sense  of  proprietorship  which  is  fostered  by  this 
party  spirit,  making  the  man  to  feel  that  he  not  only  belongs  to  the 
party,  but  that  the  party  belongs  to  him — a  proprietorship  which  ren- 
ders him  solicitous  that  his  party  shall  fulfil  its  pledges  in  the  matter 
of  honest  legislation  ;  and  no  man  can  exercise  this  care  and  feel  this 
solicitude  without  being  more  of  a  man  than  he  otherwise  would  be. 

The  danger  of  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  illiterate  classes 
is  usually  exaggerated ;  first,  for  the  reason  that  even  among  the 
educated  only  a  portion  are  to  be  found  who  have  so  comprehended 
the  questions  at  issue,  in  any  given  election,  as  to  vote  independ- 
ently ;  all  others  simply  follow  what  they  regard  as  the  better  judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  studied  these  questions ;  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  the  illiterate  voter  does.  But,  again,  the  illiterate,  as  a 
class,  are  impotent  for  harm  to  the  Government,  except  through  the 
agency  of  political  parties,  and  we  have  already  seen  the  powerless- 
ness  of  parties  to  do  us  harm  by  reason  of  the  check  which  they 
have  upon  each  other.  We  concede  that  illiteracy  is  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  good  government,  and  therefore  rejoice  in  the  power  of 
the  ballot,  when  placed  in  the  hand  of  an  ignorant  man,  to  wake 
him  up  to  a  new  life  and  nobler  aspirations,  while  it  is  his  passport 
to  the  political  party  which  immediately  helps  him  in  securing  his 
rights.  A  man  who  was  asked  whether  he  did  not  think  the  play- 
ing of  children  upon  his  lawn  injured  the  grass,  replied  that  he  did, 
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but  that  he  failed  to  see  that  it  injured  the  children ;  a  reply  not 
inapplicable  to  the  question  before  us. 

But  the  powerlessness  of  the  illiterate,  as  a  class,  to  harm  us,  so 
long  as  we  are  protected  by  these  political  parties,  at  once  suggests 
the  still  wider  application  of  this  same  principle,  as  furnishing  a 
corrective  for  all  those  combinations  which  may  threaten  the  per- 
petuity of  our  free  institutions.  We  are  not  fearing  that  a  Caesar 
or  a  Napoleon  will  capture  the  Government  by  the  sword,  and  es- 
tablish a  military  despotism,  for  the  reason  that  the  tastes  of  the 
people  are  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  rather  than 
military ;  but  fears  are  entertained  lest  our  vast  moneyed  corpora- 
tions shall  come  to  be  a  power  greater  than  the  Government  itself. 
The  fathers  of  the  republic  very  carefully  guarded  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  against  encroachments  by  the  larger  States ;  but  we  have 
lost  sight  of  that  danger  in  the  far  greater  one  that  threatens  us, 
from  our  railroad,  telegraphic,  manufacturing,  and  other  corpora- 
tions, which,  unrestricted  even  by  State  boundaries,  have  become 
truly  national,  both  in  extent  and  Influence.  But,  while  the  power 
of  these  corporations  is  incalculable,  and  their  heartlessness  pro- 
verbial, we  must  not'forget  that  their  self-interest  holds  them  largely 
in  restraint.  First,  for  the  reason  that  capital  is  very  sensitive  to 
any  governmental  disturbance,  it  can  ill  afford  to  invite  anarchy; 
and  second,  it  is  the  true  ally  of  the  laboring  classes;  those  classes 
must  be  conciliated  in  order  to  its  own  promotion  and  highest 
prosperity.  Still,  after  making  all  these  allowances,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  capitalists  have  tampered  with  our  legislation,  that 
money  has  corrupted  the  ballot-box,  and  that  these  monopolies 
are  a  constant  menace  to  our  liberties.  A  true  self-interest  does 
not  always  control  these  corporations,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
blinded  by  their  greed.  And  the  point  which  we  wish  to  make  is 
that  our  large  and  thoroughly  organized  political  parties  are  needed 
to  protect  us  from  these  abuses ;  they  alone  are  competent  for  this 
work.  Were  we  divided  into  a  dozen  political  factions,  these 
moneyed  interests  would  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron.  But,  it  may 
be  objected,  do  not  these  moneyed  interests  even  now  corrupt  our 
present  political  parties?  We  answer,  yes;  but  they  cannot  con- 
trol them,  for  the  reason  that  neither  party  can  afford  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  special  friend  of  the  capitalist.  Both  alike  offer 
the  largest  facilities  for  the  laboring  classes  to  organize  a  successful 
resistance  to  all  such  encroachments  of  power. 
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Again,  the  different  nations  of  the  Old  World  represented  on 
these  shores  might  give  us  untold  trouble  by  making  this  their 
battle-ground.  We  might  find  clan  meeting  clan,  were  it  not  for 
the  power  of  these  political  parties  to  neutralize  these  antagonisms 
by  dividing  the  clans.  Happily  for  us,  neither  party  takes  all  of 
any  one  nationality,  and  therefore  old  issues  and  old  feuds  must  be 
forsaken. 

The  same  is  true  of  sectional  interests  and  those  divisions  which 
spring  from  the  same.  Our  territory  is  very  broad,  and  different 
classes  of  people  live  in  different  sections,  representing  civilizations 
so  diverse  that  what  is  esteemed  noble  and  honorable  in  one  section 
is  sometimes  regarded  as  mean  and  degrading  in  another.  Our 
true  policy,  as  a  nation,  is  not  to  permit  such  interests  to  crystallize 
by  themselves  and  squarely  to  clash ;  and  therefore  we  discover  the 
serviceableness  of  these  parties  whose  platforms  are  broad  enough 
to  invite  men  from  every  section,  and  thus  prevent  section  from  be- 
ing arrayed  against  section,  as  was  the  case  in  our  civil  war,  which 
was  itself  the  result  of  the  disruption  of  the  parties  of  that  day. 

For  a  similar  reason  we  may  rejoice  that  our  parties  are  large 
enough  to  prevent  our  cities,  which  are  attaining  marvellous  dimen- 
sions, from  exercising  such  control  over  the  rural  populations  as  has 
characterized  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  We  want  no  such  cen- 
tres of  power,  with  the  corrupt  influences  which  usually  gather  in 
the  same. 

But  of  all  the  combinations  which  may  endanger  the  republic 
those  of  a  religious  character  are  the  most  to  be  dreaded.  No 
student  of  history  can  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  religious  war 
without  a  shudder.  No  tongue  can  describe  the  amount  or  degree 
of  human  suffering  which  has  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  propa- 
gate religion  by  coercion.  The  relation  which  these  political  parties 
sustain,  therefore,  to  the  great  religious  and  moral  movements  which 
agitate  the  public  mind  is  suggestive  of  questions  replete  with  in- 
terest, and  demanding  patient  study  and  nice  discrimination.  Hap- 
pily for  us,  our  Constitution  and  laws  proclaim  religious  liberty, 
which  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
Both  alike  warn  us  against  using  this  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  malicious- 
ness— it  being  a  liberty  to  think  as  we  please  but  not  always  to  act 
as  we  please — a  liberty  which  is  so  restricted  as  to  prevent  one  man 
from  making  his  religion  to  interfere  with  that  of  another  man.  Our 
policy  as  a  nation  is,  therefore,  at  war  with  every  religion  which  does 
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not  recognize  this  cardinal  principle.  Again,  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity and  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  agree  in  recognizing  a  complete 
separation  between  Church  and  State.  These  are  coordinate  institu- 
tions— both  have  been  ordained  of  God,  and  each  is  amenable  to 
him  directly,  while  neither  is  amenable  to  him  through  the  Other. 
Whatever  of  religious  restraint  is  imposed  by  the  Government 
upon  its  subjects  is  done  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  Church ;  its  own  health  and  prosperity  being  conditioned  upon 
its  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Decalogue  promulgated  from 
Sinai.  Because  the  Government  is  non-sectarian  it  is  not  godless. 
The  State,  however,  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  Church,  nor 
the  Church  with  the  State.  The  two,  in  their  relation  to  the  same 
God,  have  separate  functions,  and  are  clothed  with  very  different 
powers.  To  the  one,  God  has  handed  the  sword,  with  the  instruc- 
tion that  the  magistrate  shall  not  bear  it  in  vain ;  while  to  the  other 
he  has  said,  "  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into  his  place,  for  all  they 
that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  The  one  compels, 
while  the  other  persuades — the  one  applies  its  force  outwardly, 
while  the  other  sets  up  its  kingdom  in  the  heart,  and  thus  purifies 
the  very  fountain  of  moral  action.  With  such  very  obvious  distinc- 
tions, it  must  be  equally  obvious  that  our  true  policy,  as  a  people, 
will  be  found  in  a  very  strict  observance  of  these  lines  of  demarca- 
tion. The  Church  should  never  attempt  to  wage  its  battles  upon 
ground  belonging  to  the  civil  power.  All  it  can  ask  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  simple  protection.  In  its  own  department  it  wields  a  power 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  the  sword.  In  view  of  these  dis- 
tinctions we  may  greatly  rejoice,  as  we  study  the  composition  of  our 
political  parties,  to  find  that  they  so  largely  disregard  all  Chur-ch 
lines,  and  that  men  belonging  to  these  various  denominations,  with 
equally  good  standing  in  the  same  Church,  are  intensely  at  variance 
in  their  political  views.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  want  no  Protes- 
tant party  as  opposed  to  a  Romish  party ;  we  want  no  one  religious 
denomination  to  mass  itself  in  either  party  for  the  purpose  of  seizing 
the  reins  of  Government  in  its  own  interests ;  and  should  it  accom- 
plish such  an  end,  it  would  only  be  to  its  own  injury.  All  our  in- 
terests, both  religious  and  civil,  are  best  subserved  by  having  the 
churches  themselves  divided  in  politics.  When  a  Protestant  and 
Romanist  find  themselves  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  same 
political  party  and  working  zealously  for  its  advancement,  they  will 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  as  a  result  will  lose 
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much  of  that  bitterness  which  is  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  very  churches  themselves  are  compelled  to  give 
credit  to  the  political  parties  for  having  fostered  that  spirit  of  catho- 
licity which  has  become  so  prevalent  in  our  land,  and  which  is  the 
pride  of  every  true  American.  Similar  considerations  should  restrain 
us  from  inviting  those  extreme  moral  issues  upon  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics which  will  tend  to  drive  all  the  dissipated  and  lawless  classes 
into  a  party  by  themselves.  Our  true  policy  is  to  divide  their 
forces.  They  are  capable  of  inflicting  incalculable  harm.  As  with 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury  these  criminal  classes  are  on  the 
increase,  they  suggest  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  our 
statesmen  to  solve.  The  virtuous  portion  of  society  must  restrain 
them,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  far  better  through  party  affilia- 
tions than  through  party  antagonisms. 

It  is  the  narrow  view  of  politics  which  disgusts  us ;  while  it  is 
only  by  these  broader  views  that  we  rise  to  a  comprehension  of  the 
importance  of  the  political  party  as  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
administration  of  our  Government,  and  discover  in  the  honorable 
partisan  the  qualities  of  the  true  patriot. 

23  Levi  Parsons. 
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It  now  looks  as  if  the  art  of  astronomical  observation  were  likely, 
within  a  very  short  time,  to  undergo  some  such  metamorphosis  as 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  invention  of  the  telescope. 

Old  methods,  and  to  some  extent  old  subjects,  of  investigation 
are  being  either  superseded  or  degraded  from  their  former  importance 
as  the  progress  of  events  puts  us  in  position  to  attack  the  old  prob- 
lems in  new  ways,  or  opens  access  to  others  before  unassailable. 

Probably  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  instruments  of 
"  the  new  astronomy,"  the  camera,  the  spectroscope,  and  the  bolo- 
meter, either  or  all  of  them,  can  possibly  increase  the  range  and 
power  of  astronomical  research  as  did  the  telescope.  But  their  effect 
is  already  so  powerful  that  a  transformation  of  the  science  is  going 
on  before  our  eyes,  fairly  comparable,  in  kind,  at  least,  with  that  which 
occurred  in  Galileo's  time.  Fifty  years  ago  the  main  strength  of 
astronomical  investigation  converged  upon  the  positions  and  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  meridian  circle  and  micrometer  were  the 
principal  instruments,  and  the  theoretical  astronomer  confined  his 
discussions  to  the  equations  of  motion. 

Observations  and  work  of  this  sort  no  longer  occupy  the  same 
proportion  of  time  and  thought  as  formerly.  Questions  relating  to 
the  physical  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  their  tempera- 
ture and  brilliance,  their  chemical  constitution,  and  the  condition  of 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  now  under  examina- 
tion. Some  of  them  have  already  received  their  answers,  others  offer 
a  more  or  less  certain  hope  of  solution,  while  others  yet  hold  out 
sullenly  and  unyieldingly.  But  it  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say 
that  inquiries  of  this  sort  receive  to-day  fully  as  great  an  expen- 
diture of  labor,  time,  and  thought  as  the  older  work  of  position- 
observation,  and  they  are  pursued  with  even  a  heartier  zest. 

Among  the  newer  methods  of  astronomy,  photography  just  now 
occupies  the  most  conspicuous  place.  The  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  its  processes,  and  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  it  within 
the  last  decade,  and  especially  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  are 
simply  wonderful.     Perhaps,  too,  wc  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  may 
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be  permitted  to  regard  the  subject  with  a  warmer  interest,  because 
the  early  history  and  development  of  astronomical  photography 
have  been  so  largely  American.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
names  of  the  elder  Draper,  Bond,  and  Rutherfurd  will  always  stand 
conspicuous  among  those  of  its  earliest  successful  promoters. 

Of  course,  the  application  of  photography  to  astronomy  is  self- 
suggestive  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  Arago,  on  August  19, 
1839,  announced  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  great  inven- 
tion of  Daguerre,  he  coupled  with  his  announcement  proposals  to  use 
the  new  art  in  obtaining  pictures  of  the  moon,  and  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  more  complete  delineations  of  the  solar  spectrum 
than  can  be  made  in  any  other  way.  But  the  natural  difficulties  of  a 
new  invention  greatly  delayed  the  realization  of  his  ideas,  so  that, 
excepting  a  single  daguerreotype  of  the  sun,  made  by  Fizeau  and 
Foucault  in  1845  (doubtless  the  first  one  ever  taken),  no  astronomi- 
cal photographs  appear  to  have  been  made  in  France  for  nearly 
twenty  years ;  and  very  little  has  been  done  there  in  this  line  until 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  when,  with  a  bound,  the  Henry  brothers 
have  made  good  their  place  in  the  very  fore-front  of  the  advance. 

In  1840,  Dr.  J.  W.  Draper,  of  New  York,  who  immediately  took 
up  the  new  subject  of  research,  obtained  a  daguerreotype  of  the 
moon  ;  imperfect,  indeed,  but  quite  enough  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  good  pictures  with  proper  appliances.  Within  a 
few  years  he  also  made  the  first,  and  excellent,  daguerreotypes  of 
the  solar  spectrum. 

In  1850,  the  first  star-photographs,  and  the  first  really  valuable 
photographs  of  the  moon,  were  made  by  Bond,  at  Cambridge.  One 
of  these  pictures  of  the  moon,  exhibited  at  the  Great  London  Exhi- 
bition of  185 1,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  excited  much  interest,  and 
stimulated  De  La  Rue,  of  London,  to  take  up  the  matter.  He  con- 
structed for  himself  an  admirable  reflecting  telescope,  with  the  neces- 
sary subsidiary  apparatus,  and,  using  the  then  new  collodion  pro- 
cess, he  soon  produced  lunar  photographs  much  better  than  Bond's, 
which  had  been  made  with  an  instrument  not  specially  adapted  to 
photography. 

In  1857  Bond  resumed  the  subject  of  stellar  photography,  and 
made  an  extensive  series  of  photographs  of  the  double  star  Mizar, 
which  he  discussed  in  a  number  of  valuable  papers,  now  classical. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the  subject. 
It  must  suffice  merely  to  mention  certain  things,  viz.,  the  photo- 
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graphic  telescope  of  Rutherfurd,  made  in  1864,  and  the  fine  series  of 
photographs  of  sun,  moon,  and  stellar  clusters  which  he  produced  with 
it,  some  of  which,  for  beauty  and  sharpness,  remain  still  unsurpassed, 
if  not  unrivalled  ;  the  work  of  Gould  upon  southern  star  clusters,  be- 
tween 1872  and  1882,  and,  during  the  same  period,  the  work  of  Hug- 
gins  and  Henry  Draper  upon  stellar  spectra ;  the  introduction  of  the 
gelatine  dry  process  in  1876,  relieving  astronomers  from  their  pre- 
vious hampering  time-limitations  in  the  exposure  of  their  plates ;  the 
Transit  of  Venus  operations  in  1874  and  1882,  and  the  photographs 
of  the  nebula  of  Orion,  by  Henry  Draper  and  Common.  Within  the 
last  three  years  we  have  the  remarkable  star-chart  and  other  work  of 
the  Henry  brothers,  in  France ;  of  Common,  Roberts,  and  others,  in 
England  ;  of  Vogel,  in  Germany ;  of  Gill,  in  South  Africa,  and  of 
Pickering,  in  the  United  States.  Newest  and  most  admirable  of  all 
are  the  simply  amazing  photographs  of  stellar  spectra  obtained  by 
the  latter  observer  at  Cambridge  within  the  last  month  or  two. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
photographic  over  ocular  observation.  When  the  end  aimed  at  is 
the  delineation  of  an  object,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  moon's  surface  or 
a  group  of  sun-spots,  the  photographic  plate  will  in  a  few  minutes  do 
what  the  most  skilful  artist  would  require  hours  to  accomplish ;  and 
in  some  respects  do  it  much  better,  because  it  has  no  bias  or  preju- 
dice, and  cannot  be  taken  in  by  any  optical  illusions.  Nor  could  an 
artist  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  labor  so  accurately  represent 
small  details  and  delicate  shades,  such  as  constitute  the  peculiarities 
of  a  nebula  or  comet. 

Another  advantage  comes  in  also :  with  the  eye  no  fainter  objects 
can  be  seen  after  long  gazing  than  at  first — there  is  no  accumulation 
of  effect ;  but  as  the  exposure  of  a  photographic  plate  is  prolonged 
the  action  continually  increases,  so  that,  one  after  the  other,  objects 
successively  fainter  and  fainter  make  their  impression  on  the  film. 
Probably  there  is  some  limit :  it  is  likely  that  some  definite  brilliance 
is  necessary  to  initiate  the  action,  which  then  goes  on  as  long  as  the 
exposure  continues,  or  until  all  the  available  sensitive  material  is  ex- 
hausted. Rut  this  limit,  if  it  really  exists,  has  never  yet  been  found  ; 
and  with  the  plates  now  in  use  (which  are  certainly  more  than  a  hun- 
dred times  as  sensitive  as  the  daguerreotype)  an  exposure  of  an 
hour  or  more  brings  out  stars  and  nebulae  entirely  invisible  to  the 
eye  with  the  same  telescope. 

On  the  other  hand  (for  there  is  always  an  opposite  page  to  every 
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credit  account  of  this  sort),  the  photographic  plate  cannot,  as  the 
artist  can,  select  the  favorable  moments  of  perfect  vision ;  the  ulti- 
mate image  is  the  sum  and  integration  of  all  the  momentary  images, 
with  all  the  imperfections  caused  by  the  atmospheric  and  other  dis- 
turbances which  have  taken  place  during  the  whole  exposure.  Then, 
too,  the  exposure  which  is  just  right  for  one  set  of  details  in  the  pic- 
ture is  likely  to  be  wrong  for  others.  For  instance,  in  Mr.  Common's 
wonderful  photographs  of  the  nebula  of  Orion,  which  show  most  ex- 
quisitely, far  beyond  the  rivalry  of  any  human  hand,  the  filmy  details 
of  its  fainter  portions,  the  brighter  regions  are  entirely  overdone,  and 
the  brilliant  stars,  which  to  the  eye  are  sparkling  jewels,  are  repre- 
sented on  the  plate  by  gross  flat  white  blotches,  without  beauty  or 
meaning. 

In  observations  where  the  purpose  is  to  secure  a  determination  of 
the  relative  positions  of  a  group  of  stars  or  other  objects,  the  photo- 
graph enables  the  astronomer  to  secure,  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  that 
permanently,  data  which  by  the  old  methods  it  would  take  him 
months  or  even  years  to  accumulate.  For  many  purposes  the  pic- 
ture thus  obtained  is  itself  all  the  record  needed.  For  others,  it  is 
true,  the  taking  of  the  picture  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  work,  and 
the  data  it  supplies  can  only  be  utilized  by  subsequent  measurements 
as  elaborate  as  those  that  otherwise  would  have  been  made  upon  the 
stars  themselves.  In  such  cases  photography  actually  increases  the 
total  labor  to  be  accomplished,  and,  perhaps,  slightly  diminishes  its 
ultimate  accuracy,  since  the  star-images  on  the  plate  can  never  con- 
stitute an  absolutely  correct  and  undistorted  representation  of  the 
sky.  But  even  then  the  priceless  advantage  is  gained  that  only  an 
hour  or  so  of  the  whole  work  requires  night  and  a  clear  sky ;  the  rest 
can  be  done  at  any  time ;  and  this  far  more  than  counterbalances  the 
disadvantage  that  the  photograph  has  inserted  an  additional  step 
between  the  heavens  and  the  astronomer's  final  results. 

The  apparatus  used  in  photography  bears,  almost  of  course,  a  close 
analogy  to  the  eye.  The  sensitive  film  corresponds  to  the  retina,  the 
optical  system  of  mirrors  or  lenses  answers  to  the  lens  and  humors  of 
the  eyeball,  and  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  tube,  mounting,  and 
clock-work  to  the  muscular  system  which  directs  the  vision  upon  the 
object. 

The  telescopes  used  are  of  two  kinds,  each  with  its  own  advan- 
tages and  countervailing  limitations. 

The  reflector  is  much  the  simpler  and  less  expensive ;  it  consists 
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essentially  of  a  concave  mirror  which  is  turned  toward  the  object, 
and  forms  in  front  of  itself  an  aerial  inverted  image.  To  get  the 
sensitive  plate  to  this  image,  the  plate  must  either  be  somehow 
supported  in  front  of  the  mirror,  or  else  a  second  small  reflector 
must  be  used  in  order  to  throw  the  rays  out  to  one  side,  as  in  the 
Newtonian  telescope,  or  to  send  them  back  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  speculum,  as  in  the  Cassegrainian  and  other  forms. 
In  any  case,  the  central  portion  of  the  speculum  is  rendered  use- 
less. 

In  the  refractor,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  is  formed  by  a 
combination  of  lenses  which,  together,  constitute  the  "  object-glass  " 
or  "  objective." 

When  we  compare  the  two  kinds  of  instrument  we  find  that  each 
has  its  own  great  advantages ;  it  remains  for  the  future  to  give  us  an 
instrument  which  shall  combine  their  excellencies  and  be  free  from 
their  defects. 

In  favor  of  the  reflector  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  the  possibility 
of  making  it  of  much  larger  size  than  the  refractor.  Lord  Rosse's 
reflector,  by  far  the  largest  telescope  ever  built,  is  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  another  of  five  feet  diameter  is  now  under  construction,  and 
several  of  three  and  four  feet  aperture  are  in  daily  use.  The  largest 
existing  refractor  (that  at  Pulkowa)  has  a  diameter  of  only  thirty 
inches ;  the  great  Lick  telescope,  however,  which  will  probably  be 
completed  within  the  current  year,  its  object-glass  having  been  fin- 
ished some  months  ago,  has  an  aperture  of  thirty-six  inches.  In  the 
reflector  the  light  does  not  penetrate  the  substance  of  the  speculum, 
and  so  there  is  comparatively  little  difficulty  with  the  material.  In 
the  case  of  the  lens,  through  which  the  rays  must  pass,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  the  glass  be  perfectly  homogeneous  and  free 
from  all  veins  and  streaks.  The  production  of  such  disks  of  glass  of 
large  size  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest  difficulty  and  great  expense,  the 
process  being  in  part  a  secret  one.  It  required  four  years  and  nearly 
a  score  of  abortive  trials  to  obtain  the  two  disks  for  the  Lick  object- 
glass.  Then,  again,  the  speculum  has  but  one  surface  to  be  worked, 
while  an  object-glass  has  at  least  four,  more  usually  six,  if  adapted 
to  photography,  and  sometimes  eight.  Finally,  and  this  is  really  its 
most  important  superiority,  a  mirror  acts  alike  upon  rays  of  every 
color ;  to  speak  technically,  it  is  perfectly  achromatic,  which  is  not 
true  of  any  object-glass  ever  made  as  yet.  A  reflector,  when  its 
mirror  is  truly  figured   and   absolutely  undistorted,  ought  to   give 
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photographic  images  superior  to  those  obtained  with  a  refractor.  In 
fact,  it  seldom  gives  images  as  good. 

In  the  first  place,  any  error  of  workmanship  in  the  figure  of  the 
reflecting  surface  is  about  three  times  as  injurious  to  the  image  as  a 
similar  error  in  the  figuring  of  a  lens.  In  the  next  place,  and  most 
important,  any  flexure  or  distortion  of  the  mirror,  by  its  own  weight 
or  from  other  causes,  damages  the  image,  not  three  times  only,  but 
almost  incalculably  more  than  the  same  distortion  of  a  lens.  A 
mirror  is  so  unreasonably  sensitive  in  this  respect,  that  slight  differ- 
ences of  temperature  and  inequalities  of  support,  which  would  not  in 
the  least  affect  a  lens,  totally  ruin  its  performance.  There  are  still 
other  minor  objections  to  the  reflector :  the  diffraction  effects,  due 
to  the  arms  that  support  the  plate  or  the  secondary  mirror,  if  one  is 
used,  injure  the  image  ;  the  surface  of  the  speculum  is  very  liable  to 
tarnish ;  since  the  mirror  will  not  put  up  with  the  least  squeezing 
to  hold  it  fast,  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  reflector  follow  a  star 
truly  by  clock-work ;  finally,  the  diameter  of  its  available  field  of 
view  is  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  or  two  degrees,  while  that  of 
a  four-lens  photographic  objective  may  easily  be  made  five  or  six 
degrees. 

As  regards  convenience,  permanence,  accurate  definition  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  extent  of  its  undistorted  field,  the 
refractor  has  largely  the  advantage,  and  for  a  given  size  it  also  fur- 
nishes more  light.  Of  course,  it  costs  much  more  than  a  reflector 
of  equal  power,  and  it  has  the  one  capital,  and  so  far  irremediable, 
defect  that  it  is  not  strictly  achromatic.  In  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
telescope,  designed  to  look  through,  the  rays  which  are  most  effective 
in  vision  (the  yellow,  green,  and  light  blue)  are  brought  very  nearly 
to  one  focus,  with  a  variation  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
a  focal  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  But  the  extreme  red  rays  reach 
their  focus  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  farther  from  the  lens,  and 
the  extreme  violet  rays,  the  very  ones  most  efficient  in  photography, 
deviate  more  than  twice  that  amount  from  the  visual  focus.  Such 
a  telescope  is  almost  worthless  for  photography,  giving  only  blurred 
and  hazy  images.  The  defect  cannot  be  entirely  removed  by  any 
combination  of  materials  now  at  opticians'  disposal ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  time  may  come,  and  that  pretty  soon,  when 
we  shall  have  some  new  kinds  of  glass  which  will  work  together 
more  satisfactorily  than  our  present  "  flint "  and  "  crown."  The  re- 
cent researches  of  Professor  Abbe,  of  Jena,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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German  Government,  have  resulted  already  in  the  production  of 
such  glass  in  pieces  large  enough  for  microscope  objectives,  though 
not  yet  in  quantity  sufficient  for  lenses  of  any  considerable  size. 

With  our  present  available  materials  it  is  necessary  for  a  photogra- 
phic object-glass  either  to  make  the  lenses  of  such  curves  that  the 
so-called  actinic  rays  shall  be  brought  closely  to  one  focus,  while  the 
visually  effective  rays  are  allowed  to  go  wild,  or  else  to  add  to  the 
two  lenses  df  an  ordinary  objective  a  third  lens,  specially  figured  for 
the  purpose,  and  called  a  photographic  corrector.  The  1  i^-inch  glass 
with  which  Mr.  Rutherfurd  made  his  first  successful  photographs, 
and  the  I3^inch  lens  of  the  Henry  brothers'  instrument,  are  on  this 
plan — worthless  for  seeing ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  1  i-inch 
lens  used  by  Henry  Draper  in  his  later  photographic  work,  and  now 
in  Professor  Pickering's  hands,  at  Cambridge,  has  a  third  lens  "  cor- 
rector." The  great  Lick  telescope  is  also  to  be  fitted  with  a  cor- 
rector, provided  a  suitable  disk  can  be  obtained  to  replace  the  one 
which  burst  upon  the  grinding  tool  last  summer.  But  the  recent 
death  of  the  elder  Feil,  in  Paris,  makes  it  somewhat  uncertain  how 
long  the  delay  will  be. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  new  kinds  of  glass 
which  will  give  by  their  combination  lenses  more  nearly  achromatic. 
A  measure  of  relief  is  also  possible  in  another  way.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  new  medium  may  be  discovered,  which  will  be  as 
sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  green  rays  as  the  salts  of  silver,  now  in 
use,  are  to  the  violet  rays.  With  plates  of  this  kind  any  objective 
which  performs  well  visually  would  also  make  good  photographs. 
Vogel,  of  Potsdam,  is  understood  to  be  at  work  along  this  line,  and 
it  is  announced  that  he  can  now  obtain  good  photographs  of  star- 
groups  with  an  ordinary  telescope.  The  gelatine  film  is  treated  with 
eosin  to  render  it  sensitive  to  the  visual  rays,  and  very  likely  a  screen 
glass  of  some  kind  is  interposed  to  cut  off  the  other  rays  which  would 
act  injuriously. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  a  curious  and  interesting  device  of 
Zenger's.  He  exposes  in  the  telescope  a  phosphorescent  plate,  which, 
under  the  action  of  light,  behaves  like  the  luminous  clock-faces  with 
which  every  one  is  familiar.  When  the  plate  is  taken  out,  every 
star-image  will,  of  course,  show  itself  as  a  shining  point.  He  lays  this 
phosphorescent  plate  upon  a  sensitive  photographic  film,  face  down, 
until  the  phosphorescent  images  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
photographic  plate,  which  may  then  be  developed  in  the  usual  way. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  that  the  brilliant  green  and  yellow  rays, 
which  are  almost  entirely  ineffective  in  our  present  photography,  may 
thus  be  made  operative,  and  so  enable  us  to  get  impressions  of  objects 
fainter  than  we  could  reach  by  the  ordinary  process. 

The  astronomer  must  watch  the  star-image  continuously  by  means 
of  a  powerful  "  finder,"  attached  solidly  to  the  photographic  tele- 
scope, and  keep  the  star  accurately  in  place  by  an  occasional  touch 
on  the  tangent  screws.  In  exposures  of  an  hour  or  more  the  strain 
is  very  serious.  When  the  object  is  near  the  meridian,  and  when,  as 
in  making  the  picture  of  a  nebula  or  a  general  star-chart,  the  ex- 
tremest  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  personal  attendance  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  for  the  most  part,  provided  the  clock-work  is  brought 
under  the  electric  control  of  a  standard  timepiece.  In  some  cases  it 
is  even  best  to  make  the  clock  run  purposely  too  fast  or  too  slow, 
so  that  the  stars  will  leave  "  trails  "  upon  the  plate,  which  can  be 
utilized  better  than  the  round  images  in  determinations  of  the  bril- 
liance, or  so-called  "  magnitude,"  of  the  stars. 

Astronomical  photographs  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes : 
those  in  which  the  end  is  to  produce  a  picture  of  the  object,  thus 
preserving  an  authentic  and  permanent  record  of  its  appearance  ;  and 
those  which  are  made  for  purposes  of  measurement  and  the  determi- 
nation of  precise  numerical  data. 

Among  the  photographs  of  the  first  class  we  enumerate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  PItotographs  of  the  solar  surface. 

The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the  beautiful  pictures  made  by 
Rutherfurd  about  1870,  which  were  the  first  to  bring  out  the  details 
of  sun-spots  and  the  granulation  of  the  photosphere,  and  the  re- 
markable plates  produced  by  Janssen  at  Meudon,  some  ten  years 
later.  These,  the  last  important  astronomical  photographs  made  by 
the  wet-plate  process,  have  never  been  equalled  in  the  amount  and 
minuteness  of  structure  which  they  show. 

We  have  some  doubts  whether  to  classify  here,  or  in  the  other 
general  division,  the  extensive  series  of  sun  photographs  made  during 
the  past  twenty  years  at  Kew,  Wilna,  Dehra-Dun,  and  other  stations, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  furnish  a  complete  and  continuous  record 
of  the  spots  on  the  solar  surface.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  no  such  series  in  America.  The  work  is,  to  be  sure,  rather 
laborious  and  time-consuming,  and  not  specially  attractive ;  but  so 
important  that  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected. 
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2.  Photographs  of  the  solar  corona. 

Eclipses  furnish  the  only  opportunities  for  these.  The  earliest 
worth  mentioning  was  that  obtained  in  1869  by  Professor  Winlock's 
party  in  Kentucky.  The  pictures  made  in  India  in  1871  by  the  party 
sent  out  by  Lord  Lindsay  (now  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres),  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  finest  yet  produced.  Every  eclipse,  however,  now 
gives  us  a  series  of  great  beauty  and  interest. 

We  do  not  forget,  and  must  not  fail  to  mention,  the  strenuous 
attempts  made  in  1883  by  Huggins,  in  England,  and  later,  under  his 
inspiration,  by  Woods  and  Gill,  in  Switzerland,  and  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  to  obtain  photographs  of  the  corona  without  an  eclipse. 
Certain  ghostly  forms,  certainly  extremely  coronal  in  their  aspect, 
appear  upon  the  plates,  and  opinion  is  still  divided  on  the  question 
of  their  genuineness.  The  negative  evidence,  however,  obtained  dur- 
ing the  eclipse  of  last  August,  bears  against  them  rather  heavily, 
though  by  no  means  conclusively. 

3.  Photographs  of  the  solar  prominences. 

These  were  first  made  at  the  eclipse  of  i860,  both  by  De  La  Rue 
and  Secchi,  and  then  furnished  the  first  demonstration  of  the  true 
solar  character  of  these  beautiful  objects.  At  the  eclipses  of  1868 
and  1869  they  were  still  better  photographed,  but  since  then  have 
been  rather  neglected  at  eclipses,  in  favor  of  the  corona,  because  they 
can  now  be  observed  at  any  time  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  as 
the  corona  cannot.  Perhaps  the  writer  may  be  permitted  to  men- 
tion a  partially  successful  attempt  of  his  own  to  photograph  them 
with  the  spectroscope  in  1870. 

Distinct  impressions  were  obtained  by  means  of  the  bright  line 
known  as  Hydrogen  y,  near  G.  But  as  this  line  is  broad  and  hazy  in 
its  nature  (not  sharp,  like  the  C  line),  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
good  definition,  and  the  two  or  three  pictures  then  made  have  no 
special  value,  except  as  being  the  only  ones  ever  produced.  When- 
ever we  obtain  plates  which  are  reasonably  sensitive  to  red  light, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  repeat  the  experiment  by  means  of  the 
C  line. 

4.  Photographs  of  the  moon. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  first  daguerreotype  of  our  satellite, 
made  at  Cambridge  in  1850,  and  the  collodion  pictures  of  De  La  Rue, 
a  few  years  later.  In  i860,  Henry  Draper  took  up  the  subject  again, 
and  with  a  15^-inch  reflector  of  his  own  construction  he  produced 
photographs  which  bear   enlarging  into  a  magnificent  picture  fifty 
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inches  in  diameter,  the  largest  ever  made.  In  perfection  of  definition, 
however,  it  was  soon  somewhat  surpassed  by  the  familiar  and  still 
unrivalled  photographs  of  Rutherfurd,  in  1865  and  1866.  The  pictures 
made  with  the  great  four-foot  reflector  at  Melbourne  deserve  mention 
here,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  excellent ;  so,  also,  should  those 
which  Professor  Pritchard,  at  Oxford,  has  been  making  with  De  La 
Rue's  old  instrument,  though  these  have  been  taken  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  determination  of  the  moon's  physical  libration. 

Within  the  last  year  or  two,  also,  the  Henry  brothers  have  made 
some  fine  pictures  of  limited  regions  of  the  lunar  surface.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  no  photographs  yet  made  equal  the 
views  of  the  moon  that  one  gets  with  a  good  telescope  in  good 
weather. 

5.  Planetary  photography. 

Comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  in  this  line.  Several  of 
the  earlier  investigators,  De  La  Rue  especially,  succeeded  in  getting 
impressions  from  some  of  these  bodies,  but  nothing  to  compare  with 
ocular  views.  In  1879,  Mr.  Common,  with  his  three-foot  reflector, 
obtained  some  photographs  of  Jupiter,  showing  the  belts  and  red 
spot  very  clearly,  as  well  as  the  satellites ;  and  a  little  later  Henry 
Draper  did  the  same  thing.  The  most  remarkable  planetary  photo- 
graphs yet  made,  however,  are  those  of  Saturn,  obtained  in  1885,  by 
th.e  Henry  brothers.  They  used  their  13^-inch  instrument,  with  a 
secondary  magnifier,  enlarging  the  image  about  eleven  times.  The 
negatives  show  clearly  the  division  of  the  ring,  the  inner  dusky  ring, 
the  belts  upon  the  planet's  surface,  and  all  the  eight  satellites  except- 
ing Mimas.  Their  photographs  of  Neptune  show  its  satellite  in  all 
parts  of  its  orbit ;  and  according  to  Admiral  Mouchez,  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Paris  Observatory  can  observe  that  satellite,  as  the 
establishment  does  not  possess  a  telescope  which  will  show  it  visually 
when  nearest  the  planet.  When  Mr.  Common's  five-foot  telescope 
is  finished,  it  is  understood  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done 
with  it  is  to  make  a  thorough  photographic  campaign  in  search  of 
undiscovered  satellites,  which  very  likely  exist  in  the  systems  of 
Saturn  and  Neptune,  and,  possibly,  elsewhere. 

The  swift  axial  rotation  of  the  planets  makes  it  improbable  that 
photography  will  be  of  much  advantage  in  the  study  of  their  surface 
markings,  since  it  renders  long  exposures  inadmissible  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  aspect  changes  too  rapidly.  But  photography  can  be 
utilized  most  effectively  in  the  search  for  new  planets,  or  in  the  iden- 
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tification  of  lost  ones  (at  least  half  a  dozen  old  asteroids  are  now 
running  wild).  In  the  course  of  an  hour  the  motion  of  one  of  the 
minor  planets  is  usually  quite  perceptible,  so  that  if  one  of  them  hap- 
pens to  be  caught  upon  a  long  exposure  plate  (as  Juno  actually  was 
not  long  ago),  it  is  instantly  recognizable  as  a  short  streak,  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  round  images  of  the  stars.  Of  course,  an  ultra- 
Neptunian  planet  could  hardly  be  picked  up  in  this  way,  because  it 
moves  too  slowly. 

6.  Photographs  of  comets. 

Success  with  comets  was  first  gained  in  1881,  when  the  great 
comet  of  that  year  was  photographed  by  both  Common  and  Draper, 
and  its  spectrum  by  Draper  and  Huggins.  The  still  more  brilliant 
comet  of  1882  was  photographed  by  all  these  gentlemen,  and  also  by 
many  others — notably  by  Janssen,  at  Meudon,  and  Gill,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  really  very  fine.  The  pho- 
tographs of  the  Egyptian  eclipse  of  1882  show  a  little  comet  just  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  sun's  corona.  A  few  months  ago  Von  Gothard, 
in  Hungary,  obtained  a  good  series  of  pictures  of  Barnard's  comet, 
the  last  of  which  were  made  after  the  comet  had  ceased  to  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  we  may  soon  hear  of 
the  discovery  of  comets  in  connection  with  some  of  the  photographic 
star-chart  work. 

7.  The  photography  of  nebula. 

In  the  delineation  of  these  objects  the  photographic  method  finds 
one  of  its  most  interesting  and  important  applications,  success  in 
which  requires  the  most  sensitive  plates,  the  most  perfect  apparatus, 
and  the  most  skilful  and  patient  operation.  The  first  triumph  of  the 
kind  was  that  of  Henry  Draper,  who,  in  1880  and  1881,  with  his 
1  i-inch  telescope,  obtained  a  number  of  very  beautiful  negatives  of 
the  nebula  of  Orion. 

Very  soon  after,  still  finer  plates — to  which  we  have  before  al- 
luded— were  obtained  by  Mr.  Common,  who  had  a  great  advantage 
in  the  vastly  superior  light  of  his  huge  reflector.  His  pictures  show 
the  necessity  of  trusting,  for  the  correct  representation  of  such  an 
object,  not  to  any  single  photograph,  but  to  a  series  of  them,  taken 
with  exposures  of  different  duration.  We  have  good  reason  to  hope 
that  by  the  comparison  of  such  photographs,  made  at  intervals  of 
several  years,  it  may  be  possible  to  detect  with  certainty  the  changes 
that  are  probably  going  on  in  these  mysterious  clouds. 

In  1885,  the  Henry  brothers,  in  photographing  the  Pleiades,  on 
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November  16,*  discovered  a  new  nebula,  invisible  to  any  but  the 
very  largest  known  telescopes.  The  Pulkowa  glass  alone  shows  it 
fairly  well.  It  is  attached  like  a  little  shred  of  shining  mist  to  the 
bright  star  Maia,  in  the  same  way  that  the  well-known  nebulosity 
around  Merope  adheres  to  that  star.  Later  photographs  by  numer- 
ous operators  show  that  similar  still  fainter  clouds  belong  to  Alcyone 
and  Electra,  while  the  other  stars  of  the  group  have  no  such  append- 
ages. 

We  pass  now  to  consider  briefly  the  use  of  photography  as  a 
"  metJiod  of  precision"  i.  e.,  as  supplying  the  means  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate numerical  data  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies. 

1.  Eclipse  pfwtographs. 

One  of  the  very  earliest  applications  of  the  art  was  the  attempt  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon 
at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  by  photographs  of  its  partial  phase.  In 
185 1  such  pictures  were  taken  at  Koenigsburg  by  Berkowski ;  and  in 
1854  by  Professor  Bartlett  at  West  Point,  and  Professor  Alexander 
at  Ogdensburg.  Similar  photographs  have  been  made  at  numerous 
eclipses  since  then,  but  in  no  case  have  the  results  been  found  satis- 
factory, on  account  of  what  is  known  as  photographic  irradiation. 

2.  The  Transit  of  Venus  photographs. 

We  omit  discussion  of  these  because  we  cannot  afford  the  space 
to  treat  the  subject  adequately,  and  because  it  has  already  been  so 
abundantly  written  about.  We  content  ourselves  with  barely  men- 
tioning in  passing  that  the  measurements  of  the  several  thousand 
plates  taken  by  the  various  parties  in  1874  and  1882  are  at  last  all 
made,  and  the  data  obtained  are  now  under  discussion.  We  ought 
to  receive  the  final  results  very  soon.  It  seems  probable,  from 
rumors  which  creep  out,  that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  photo- 
graphic work  will  prove  less  satisfactory  than  was  anticipated  when 
the  expeditions  were  organized,  and  perhaps  less  trustworthy  than 
the  results  of  the  heliometer  observations  made  by  the  German  par- 
ties ;  but  this  may  be  premature. 

3.  Photographic  star -charts. 

Probably   the  most   important  of  all  the  applications  of  astro- 

*  It  is  only  just  to  mention  that  a  photograph  made  at  Cambridge  with  the  8-inch 
camera  of  the  Bache  fund,  some  two  weeks  earlier,  shows  this  Maia  nebula  distinctly.  In 
exhibiting  the  plate  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Albany  on  November  11,  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  pointed  out  to  us  the  "  wing"  attached  to  the  star  ;  but  as  only  a  single 
plate  was  shown  it  was  at  the  time  the  general  impression  that  the  mark  was  due  to  a 
slight  defect  in  the  gelatine  film. 
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nomical  photography  is  to  the  rapid  making  of  accurate  and  unim- 
peachable maps  of  the  heavens.  It  is  now  beyond  question  entirely 
feasible,  by  the  combined  action  of  a  number  of  observatories,  to 
obtain  perfect  charts  of  all  the  60,000,000  or  80,000,000  of  stars  visible 
in  our  present  telescopes.  While  these  pages  are  passing  through  the 
press  a  congress  of  astronomers  is  sitting  in  Paris,  to  settle  upon  the 
plans  for  such  a  campaign.  The  questions  to  be  dealt  with  are  nu- 
merous and  important,  relating  to  the  instruments  and  methods  to  be 
employed,  the  scale  of  the  finished  charts,  and  the  degree  of  precision 
to  be  aimed  at.  The  principal  debate  is  likely  to  be  in  regard  to 
scale :  shall  we  be  contented  with  maps  50  or  6°  square,  or  must  we 
aim  at  maps  only  2°  or  so  on  a  side  ?  On  the  first  scale,  less  than 
2,000  plates  would  cover  the  whole  heavens ;  on  the  second,  it  would 
require  about  six  times  as  many,  and  take  a  much  longer  time.  For 
some  purposes  the  50  maps  would  be  just  as  good  as  the  others;  but 
not  by  any  means  for  all.  The  settlement  of  this  question  will  carry 
with  it  most  of  the  others.  The  large  scale  plates  would  give  the 
relative  places  of  all  the  stars  upon  them  within  one  or  two  seconds 
of  arc,  and  perhaps  even  more  closely,  if  all  possible  precautions  are 
taken  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  effects  of  distortion  of  the  image 
and  differential  refraction.  For  the  absolute  places  of  one  or  more 
stars  on  each  plate  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  old-fashioned  work 
with  the  meridian  circle  or  some  similar  instrument.  The  degree  of 
accuracy  of  the  relative  places  depends,  however,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  after  the  exposure  of  the  plate  the  gelatine  film  experiences  no 
displacement  or  distortion  by  the  wetting  and  subsequent  drying  which 
are  necessary  in  its  development.  Experience  shows  that  such  dis- 
placement, when  it  occurs  at  all,  is  generally  very  slight ;  but  there 
are  instances  where  it  has  undoubtedly  happened,  and  it  is  not  at 
present  possible  to  feel  absolutely  easy  about  it. 

4.  Double-stars,  star  groups  and  clusters,  and  stellar  parallax. 

While  the  photographic  processes  can  do  but  little  to  help  us  in 
the  determination  of  absolute  positions,  it  now  seems  certain  to  give 
us  the  most  accurate  possible  means  of  determining  the  angular  dis- 
tances and  directions  between  stars  very  near  each  other.  Micro- 
metric  measurements  with  the  telescope  are  liable  to  many  serious 
errors,  which  can  be  avoided  in  measures  made  and  repeated  as  often 
and  variously  as  one  desires,  upon  a  photographic  plate.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  first  double-star  photographs  by  Bond,  in  1857, 
and  now  the  work  seems  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  many,  as  being 
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comparatively  easy  and  very  interesting.  During  the  past  year  Pro- 
fessor Pritchard,  of  Oxford,  impressed  by  the  apparent  precision  of 
such  measures,  has  suggested  the  possibility  of  determining  stellar 
parallaxes  in  this  way,  and  has  actually  carried  out  the  idea  by  a 
series  of  some  200  photographs  of  61  Cygni  and  the  surrounding  stars, 
made  at  different  seasons.  Excepting  six  or  seven  plates,  the  rest  all 
concur  in  giving  a  parallax  value  closely  agreeing  with  the  mean  of  all 
the  previous  determinations.  On  the  discordant  plates  the  film  un- 
doubtedly "  slipped,"  as  their  measures  disagreed  with  the  others, 
and  between  themselves,  by  more  than  a  second  of  arc. 

5.  PJtotography  in  meridian  observations. 

In  1849  Faye  suggested  that  photography  might  be  utilized  for 
observations  of  this  sort ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  put  the  idea  in  practice.  Pickering,  in 
this  country,  Lohse,  in  Germany,  and  Von  Gothard,  in  Hungary,  have 
all  been  experimenting  with  more  or  less  success.  Pickering  con- 
siders that  the  probable  error  of  the  transit  of  a  star  across  a  wire, 
observed  photographically,  is  only  a  little  more  than  half  that  of  a 
visual  observation,  and  is  free  from  personal  equation.  But  the  serious 
application  of  this  method  belongs  to  the  future ;  it  may  quite  pos- 
sibly work  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  meridian  observation  as 
was  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  the  electric  break-circuit 
and  the  chronograph. 

6.  Photographic  photometry. 

The  subject  of  stellar  photometry  has  occupied  much  attention 
lately,  and  it  is  found  that  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  by 
photography — with  the  reservation  that,  in  the  case  of  colored  stars, 
there  will  be  considerable,  but  perfectly  understood,  differences  be- 
tween the  results  of  photography  and  visual  observation. 

The  size  of  the  image  of  a  star  on  a  photographic  star-chart  is 
found  to  depend  upon  its  brightness.  The  image  of  a  bright  star  is 
no  blacker  in  the  negative  than  that  of  a  faint  one,  but  it  is  larger 
(a  singular  fact  which  we  cannot  now  stop  to  discuss),  and  so,  by 
measuring  these  images  on  such  a  plate,  we  can  determine  the  rela- 
tive brightness  of  all  the  stars  upon  it.  Mr.  Espin,  of  Liverpool,  and 
Professor  Pickering,  in  this  country,  have  especially  busied  themselves 
with  this  subject. 

7.  The  photography  of  stellar  spectra. 

We  pass  over  the  great  subject  of  the  photography  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  the  work  of  Huggins  and  Draper  upon  the  spectra  of 
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comets  and  nebulae,  in  order  to  devote  to  stellar  spectra  the  little  space 
remaining  to  us.  The  first  attempt  to  photograph  a  star-spectrum  was 
made  by  Huggins  in  1863.  He  obtained  an  unquestionable  impres- 
sion of  the  spectrum  of  Sirius,  but  it  showed  no  lines.  In  1872, 
Henry  Draper,  using  his  twenty-eight-inch  reflector  (the  only  great 
reflector  in  this  country),  which  he  had  constructed  specially  for  the 
purpose,  obtained  a  spectrum  of  the  same  star  showing  fairly  well  its 
characteristic  lines.  During  the  next  ten  years  both  Huggins  and 
Draper  worked  at  the  subject  more  or  less,  so  that  in  1882  they  were 
making  plates  upon  which  the  spectrum  of  a  star  was  a  little  strip 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  and  half  an  inch  or  so  long,  show- 
ing, in  the  case  of  certain  stars,  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  lines  dis- 
tinctly countable  under  the  microscope.  They  used  spectroscopes  of 
the  ordinary  chemical  type,  with  one  or  two  prisms,  the  instrument 
being  so  attached  to  the  telescope  that  the  star-image  could  be  fo- 
cussed  on  the  slit.  A  cylindrical  lens  gave  the  necessary  width  to 
the  spectrum. 

In  1884  and  1885  Pickering  resumed  the  subject  in  a  new  way.  Fol- 
lowing the  original  plan  of  Fraunhofer,  he  dispensed  with  the  slit,  by 
placing  a  prism  in  front  of  the  object-glass  of  the  camera.  He  thus 
gets  on  the  sensitive  plate,  instead  of  the  ordinary  round  image  of  a 
star,  a  long  streak,  which  is  really  its  spectrum,  but  too  narrow  to  be 
of  any  use ;  to  give  it  width  it  is  only  necessary  to  set  the  refracting 
edge  of  the  prism  East  and  West,  and  let  the  clock  run  slightly  too 
slow  or  fast,  during  the  hour  or  so  of  exposure.  The  result  is  a 
beautiful  spectrum,  in  which,  if  the  evening  is  a  good  one,  all  the 
lines  are  as  sharply  defined  as  in  a  negative  taken  by  a  slit  spectro- 
scope. Nor  is  this  all :  in  the  old  way  only  one  star  could  be  taken  at 
a  time ;  by  the  new  method  we  can  get  upon  the  same  plate,  with  one 
exposure,  the  spectra  of  all  the  stars  within  an  area  of  two  or  three 
degrees  square.  The  spectrum  chart  of  the  Pleiades,  made  in  1885, 
shows,  for  instance,  more  than  fifty,  running  down  to  stars  of  the 
tenth  magnitude.  We  have  not  room  to  detail  all  the  numerous  and 
interesting  steps  which  have  led  up  to  the  latest  successes  ;  but  as  the 
result,  Mrs.  Draper,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  effective  development 
of  the  subject  which  so  deeply  interested  her  husband,  has  transferred 
to  Cambridge  his  telescopes,  furnished  the  necessary  mountings  and 
prisms,  and  provided  a  fund,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  to  be 
devoted  to  researches  on  stellar  spectra.  The  eleven-inch  telescope 
is  now  provided  with  a  train  of  four  huge  prisms,  each  nearly  eleven 
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inches  square  and  with  a  refracting  angle  of  ten  to  fifteen  degrees ; 
these  are  set  in  a  suitable  frame  in  front  of  the  object-glass,  and  with 
this  apparatus  spectra  are  now  obtained  which  are  nearly  four  inches 
long  (between  F  and  H)  and  show  hundreds  of  lines.  These  bear  en- 
largement well ;  as  we  write  we  have  lying  before  us  an  eight  by  ten- 
inch  plate  on  which  are  two  strips  from  the  spectrum  of  ft  Geminorum, 
each  strip  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  and  about  eight  inches  long, 
containing  about  one-third  of  the  original  spectrum.  On  one  of  them 
we  count  easily  152  distinct  and  well-marked  lines.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  the  feeble,  twinkling  light  of  a  star  could  make  such  a 
picture — but  there  it  is. 

The  great  objection  to  the  method  of  the  slitless  spectroscope  has 
hitherto  been  the  difficulty  of  effecting  a  satisfactory  comparison  with 
a  standard  spectrum,  in  order  to  identify  the  lines  observed,  or 
determine  their  displacement  by  motions  in  the  line  of  sight.  If 
this  difficulty  can  be  overcome  (and  recent  experiments  of  Picker- 
ing's, with  certain  absorbing  media  interposed  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate,  give  good  reason  to  hope  that  it  can  be),  it  is  certain  that  the 
photographic  method  will  entirely  supersede  all  visual  observations 
for  such  purposes ;  especially  if  we  ever  succeed  in  getting  plates 
reasonably  sensitive  to  the  green,  red,  and  yellow  rays. 

And  now,  what  next  ?  It  will  be  easier  to  predict  after  the  event. 
But  it  is  clear  enough  that  the  art  of  astronomical  observation  is  not 
yet  stereotyped  beyond  improvement,  nor  is  the  science  dead  and 
fossilized.  It  is  as  active  and  vigorous  as  ever,  growing  and  expand- 
ing in  all  directions,  with  a  future  before  it,  the  glory  of  which  no 
man  can  prefigure.  As  Professor  Pritchard  has  said,  it  is  a  secure 
belief  "  to  rest  assured  that,  as  long  as  the  human  mind  retains  its 
experience  of  the  past  and  its  incentives  to  curiosity  in  respect  of  the 
future,  no  true  art  can  ever  culminate,  and  no  true  science  can  become 
effete." 

Charles  A.  Young. 
24 
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The  geographical  reach  of  thought  in  the  present  century  is 
rapidly  extending,  and  its  national  boundaries  are  breaking  down. 
The  world  literature  of  which  Goethe  dreamed  is  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  something  more  than  a  dream.  A  book  with  vitality  in  it 
can  now  make  its  way  from  Paris  to  London,  Berlin,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris.  A  scien- 
tific author,  if  his  importance  warrants  it,  has  the  world  for  his  au- 
dience. His  voice  reaches  without  effort  to  the  antipodes.  In  the 
domain  of  exact  knowledge,  humanity  is  becoming  a  great  brother- 
hood, each  member  of  which  speaks  with  ease  to  all  the  rest,  and  is 
listened  to  without  prejudice.  In  the  domain  of  the  plastic  and 
pictorial  arts  the  same  universality  of  comprehension  secures  for 
whatever  is  excellent  a  swift  or  a  tardy  recognition  ;  and  to  the 
phenomenal  in  music  the  fashionable  public  of  Europe  and  America 
listen  with  as  much  eagerness  as  the  beasts  of  the  field  did  of  old 
to  the  strains  of  Orpheus,  and  with  about  as  much  intelligence. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  existence  of  these  conditions  in- 
dicates a  great  progress,  and  is  a  matter  of  congratulation.  In  our 
enthusiasm  at  the  triumphs  of  the  age  we  are,  however,  apt  to  forget 
that  there  are  yet  some  forms  of  thought  which  enjoy  but  imperfect 
facilities  for  travelling.  In  the  case  of  an  imaginative  book,  which 
depends  for  its  artistic  effect  upon  the  form  in  which  its  thought  is 
cast,  the  linguistic  barrier  is  yet  a  formidable  one.  The  mere  intel- 
lectual contents  may  be  transmitted  from  one  language  to  another; 
but  the  subtilest  effects  of  style — the  intangible  spirit  which  gives 
the  book  its  individual  charm — is  likely  to  escape  in  the  process  of 
transmission.  A  poem  is  apt  to  be  a  poem  only  in  the  language  in 
which  it  was  originally  written  ;  or,  if  it  be  yet  a  poem  when  trans- 
lated, it  has  borrowed  such  a  metamorphosing  complexion  from  the 
alien  sounds  as  to  be  practically  not  the  same.  And  what  is  true 
of  a  poem  is  also  true,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  the  better  class 
of  novels,  which  are  something  more  than  entertaining  narratives — 
which  appeal  to  the  reader,  not  by  ingenious  intricacies  of  plot,  but 
by  strength   and    felicity  of  diction.     Turgeneff  used  to  say  that 
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it  made  him  ill  to  read  the  English  translations  of  his  works ;  be- 
cause "  the  translator  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  a  perpetual  effort  to 
tune  his  style  down  to  the  commonplace."  The  work  of  his  trans- 
lators was,  in  this  respect,  typical  of  its  kind,  being  based  upon  the 
fundamental  inability  of  a  small  mind  to  interpret  a  great  mind, 
without  involuntarily  belittling  it.  I  see  in  this  incontrovertible 
circumstance  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Scandinavian  authors 
have  rarely  gained  recognition  abroad,  and  why  those  who  have 
been  translated  have  generally  had  but  an  ephemeral  success.  There 
are  but  three  exceptions  to  this  rule — one  from  each  nationality — 
viz.,  Esayas  Tegner,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  and  Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  on  the 
outskirts,  as  it  were,  of  the  civilized  world,  has  also  had  much  to  do 
in  isolating  them  from  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  The  great 
movements  of  European  thought  reached  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  only  as  a  belated  ground-swell — when  the  storm  had 
spent  its  force,  and  its  wholesome,  purifying  vigor  had  been  half  ex- 
hausted. This  doom  of  being  too  late — of  being  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury behind  the  time — has  deprived  much  of  the  Scandinavian  liter- 
ature of  its  vitality,  and  its  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  world. 
Where  the  form  seemed  old-fashioned,  nobody  took  much  interest 
in  the  contents.  A  certain  innocent  conceit  which  is  characteristic 
of  small  nations  (and  with  which  the  great  ones  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  sympathize),  has  also  been  one  of  the  barriers  to  recogni- 
tion. The  Scandinavians  counted  it  a  merit  to  hold  aloof  from  the 
great  social  and  religious  questions  which  agitated  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  the  perfection  of  their  social 
system,  that  no  such  agitations  arose  among  them  to  disturb  the 
harmonious  slumber  of  Church  and  State.  In  this  favored  corner,  up 
under  the  Pole,  lived  these  three  idyllic  nations  in  a  dream  of  their 
pristine  glory,  unshaken  by  the  storms  which  raged  upon  the  great 
arena  of  the  world.  Was  not  this  a  matter  of  congratulation  ?  There 
was  scarcely  a  Norwegian,  Swede,  or  Dane,  thirty  years  ago,  who 
was  not  taught  to  thank  God,  indirectly,  because  he  was  not  an 
Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  or  a  German.  The  school,  the  pulpit, 
and  the  home  united  in  inculcating  gratitude  for  the  intellectual 
isolation.  That  this  condition  of  things  has  been  changed  during 
the  last  thirty  years  is  due  chiefly  to  two  men — Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 
son   and    Henrik    Ibsen.     They   have   broken    down   the   wall   of 
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national  prejudice  and  conceit  which  excluded  Scandinavia  from 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  world  ;  they  have  transferred  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  North  from  Denmark  to  Norway  ;  they  have 
opened  a  new  era  in  Scandinavian  literature. 

The  charge  of  being  old-fashioned  can  only  apply  to  a  literature 
which  borrows  its  spirit  or  form  from  some  period  or  school  which  is 
out  of  date.  It  does  not  apply  to  a  book  which  takes  up  fresh  mat- 
ter, and  casts  it  in  a  hitherto  unused  form.  That  was  what  Bjorn- 
son  did  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  published  Synnove  Solbakken. 
He  plunged  boldly  into  the  thick  of  the  life  he  knew,  and  with  ut- 
ter disregard  of  the  traditional  style,  told  his  story  in  the  language 
which  his  nature  demanded.  The  salient  features  of  this  style  were, 
perhaps,  more  or  less  consciously  modelled  after  that  of  the  ancient 
Norse  sagas ;  but  it  appeared  so  new,  so  strong,  so  miraculously 
appropriate,  that  the  question  whence  it  came  seemed  of  no  conse- 
quence. Bjornson  had  somehow  managed  to  charge  it  with  his  own 
individuality,  and  thereby  made  it  his  own.  By  one  sublime  stroke 
of  genius  he  there  found  the  connecting  link  between  Norway's  pres- 
ent and  her  past.  He  founded  Norwegian  literature  securely  upon 
its  only  possible  foundation.  He  taught  the  public  "  to  look  upon 
the  peasant  in  the  light  of  the  saga,  and  to  read  the  saga  in  the  light 
of  the  peasant."  It  became  suddenly  plain  to  every  one  that  this 
nervous  vigor,  this  self-restraint  and  laconic  brevity,  were  national 
characteristics  which  yet  existed,  and  must  constitute  the  elements 
of  a  national  style.  The  discursive  sentimentality  of  Mauritz  Han- 
sen and  the  Danish  school  of  novelists  began  to  appear  foreign,  if 
not  ridiculous,  and  the  saga  became,  through  Bjornson's  moderniza- 
tion, the  model  of  literary  expression. 

The  impulse  was  now  given  to  draw  the  national  life,  both 
present  and  past,  within  the  domain  of  literature.  In  Denmark 
and  Sweden  this  tendency  was  not  a  new  one,  having  been  inaugu- 
rated by  such  men  as  Oehlenschlager  and  Tegner.  But  the  former 
saw  the  old  heroic  life  through  the  dim  spectacles  of  German  roman- 
ticism, and  the  latter  (great  though  his  merits  were)  was  an  academi- 
cal rhetorician,  who  sought  in  the  sagas  universal  types  of  heroism. 
Even  where  they  caught  the  true  spirit  of  the  North,  they  were 
powerless  to  represent  it,  except  in  glimpses,  and  with  a  borrowed 
foreign  drapery.  Oehlenschlager's  "  Helge,"  with  all  his  untamable 
savagery,  is  yet  in  the  core  of  his  being  more  than  half  modern,  and 
TegneVs  "  Frithjof "  is  the  idealized  type  of  the  manhood  of  the 
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North,  and  consciously  remodelled  to  suit  modern  readers.     In  a 

certain  sense,  every  poet  is  forced  to  make  similar  adaptations ;  not 

as  a  concession  to  his  readers,  but  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 

putting  one's  self  wholly  en  rapport  with  a  remote  antiquity.     As 

Goethe  says,  "  the  book  of   the  past  is  to  us  a  book  with  seven 

seals."     Even  such  a.  tour  de  force  as  Flaubert's  Salammbo,  which 

plunges,  perhaps,  deeper  into  the  heart  of  an  alien  barbarism  than 

any  historical   romance   before  or  since,  strikes  one  as  arbitrarily 

fantastic  and  far  from  convincing.     We  may  collect  swords,  shields, 

domestic  utensils,  and  all  sorts  of  antiquarian  bric-a-brac,  and  with 

diligent  care  reconstruct  the  external  life  of  a  past  age,  but  when  it 

comes  to  the  question  of  reanimating  it — of  setting  it  in  natural  and 

unstudied  motion — then,  somehow,  "  the  spiritual  link  is  found  to  be 

wanting  " : 

"  Encheiresin  naturae  nennt  es  die  Chemie, 
Spottet  sich  selbst  und  vveiss  nicht  wie." 

To  every  one  who  approaches  the  past  from  the  outside,  for 
purposes  of  study  or  reproduction,  this  limitation  is  insurmountable. 
There  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  approaching  the  past  from  the 
inside.  Bjornson  became  the  interpreter  of  the  Norse  antiquity,  not 
by  virtue  of  antiquarian  investigation,  but  through  an  innate  affinity 
and  swift  poetical  insight.  He  grew  up  among  Norwegian  peasants, 
with  their  strong  peculiarities  of  speech  and  demeanor,  and  during 
his  earliest  youth  thought,  spoke,  and  felt  as  they  did.  Education 
and  travel  enabled  him  to  view  himself  and  his  early  surroundings 
objectively,  and  when  he  read  the  sagas  he  saw  the  grand  historical 
panorama  vividly  unroll  before  his  eyes.  By  virtue  of  his  blood  and 
descent  he  had  a  deep  sympathy  with  this  life  and  an  equally  deep 
comprehension.  The  types  of  the  present  interpreted  to  him  the 
types  of  the  past ;  the  spiritual  spark  which  animated  them  and 
made  their  actions  rational  he  found  in  his  own  heart — in  his  own 
grand  and  half-primitive  personality.  Besides  his  novels,  Synnove 
Solbakken,  Arne,  A  Happy  Boy,  The  Fisher  Maiden,  and  The  Bridal 
March,  which  all  deal  with  the  life  of  the  present,  he  published  an 
epic,  Arnljot  Gelline,  and  a  series  of  national  dramas  which  approach 
as  near  to  historical  realism  as  is  consistent  with  their  poetical  worth 
in  the  present.  They  approach  nearer  than  either  Tegn£r  or 
Oehlenschlager  had  done — or,  I  should  prefer  to  say,  the  difference 
is  one  of  kind,  rather  than  of  degree — but  lapse  yet  occasionally  into 
modern  speech  and  sentiment.     A  most  striking  instance  of  such  a 
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lapse  is  the  scene  in  Sigurd  Slembe,  where  Helga  and  Frakark 
reason  concerning  immortality,  and  the  chieftains,  who  afterward 
torture  Sigurd  to  death  with  the  most  harrowing  cruelty,  talk 
about  "  vocations  "  and  "  fundamental  law."  As  the  Danish  critic 
Brandes  has  wittily  said,  men  who  are  capable  of  expressing  them- 
selves in  such  language  do  not  torture  their  enemy ;  they  slander 
him. 

Like  all  strong  souls,  Bjornson  has  growth  in  him.  He  has  not 
one  favorite  theme  which  he  varies  ad  infinitum.  His  titanic  strength 
demands  continually  new  tasks,  new  difficulties,  new  achievements. 
The  national  enthusiasm,  with  the  labor  which  it  prompted,  sufficed 
to  fill  his  youth  and  early  manhood  ;  then  came  a  period  of  barren- 
ness, during  which  the  old  fountains  of  song  refused  to  flow.  What 
he  had  done  once,  twice,  thrice — and  done  well — he  felt  no  impulse 
to  repeat.  He  began  to  be  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  his  cul- 
ture, and  with  characteristic  energy  undertook  to  place  himself 
abreast  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe.  Darwin  revolutionized 
his  views  of  Nature  and  her  life ;  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
revealed  to  him  the  underlying  principle  of  social  development  in 
the  human  struggle  for  existence.  As  a  result  of  the  intellectual  re- 
novation which  he  underwent  about  and  after  his  fortieth  year,  ap- 
peared a  series  of  dramas,  wholly  modern  in  character,  dealing  with 
the  social  and  political  problems  of  the  present  day.  Among  these 
The  Editor,  Bankruptcy,  The  King,  The  New  System,  A  Glove,  and 
Love  and  Geography  are  the  most  conspicuous.  Several  novels  with 
similar  tendencies  have  discussed  the  deeper  problems  of  heredity, 
and  the  matrimonial  relation  in  some  of  its  most  delicate  phases.  In 
his  great  novel,  Flags  in  City  and  Harbor,  he  reveals  an  artistic  power, 
united  with  a  knowledge  of  psychological  and  physiological  pheno- 
mena, which  is  fairly  startling.  Take,  in  connection  with  this,  his  rest- 
less and  epoch-making  activity  as  a  political  writer  and  orator,  his 
warfare  against  "  the  personal  devil,"  which  brought  him  the  undying 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  his  unwearied  propaganda  as  a  journalist 
for  progress  in  all  departments  of  social  life,  and  an  idea  may  be 
derived  of  the  manysidedness  of  his  spirit  and  the  weight  and  power 
of  his  personality.  To  quote  Brandes  once  more,  he  unites  in  his 
own  being  the  two  chief  types  of  his  race — the  scald  and  the  chief- 
tain. He  is  a  partisan,  a  clansman,  but  the  first  in  his  clan  by 
virtue  of  size  and  inborn  superiority.  Physically  and  intellectually 
he  looms  a  head  above  all  his  people.     When  he  enters  a  room  he 
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brings  with  him  a  gust  of  all  the  breezy  freshness  and  poetry  of  the 
North.  He  is  hated  and  beloved  as  few.  To  see  him  is  to  love  him 
or  to  fear  him.  And  fear  in  petty  souls  lies  close  to  hate.  It  is  not 
in  every  century  that  a  nation  has  the  power  to  bring  forth  so  great 
a  man.  Many  a  Norseman  might  have  reason  to  say  to-day  what 
Schiller  wrote  to  Goethe,  when  the  latter  had  published  Wilhelm 
Meister\  "  I  esteem  myself  happy  in  being  your  contemporary." 

The  poet  whose  name  is  usually  coupled  with  that  of  Bjornson 
is  Henrik  Ibsen.  They  say  "  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  "  in  Nonvay  as  in 
Germany  they  say  "  Goethe  and  Schiller."  There  is,  however,  less 
affinity  of  soul  between  the  two  Norsemen  than  there  was  between 
the  Germans.  In  some  respects,  Ibsen  furnishes  a  direct  antithesis 
to  his  cheerful  and  popular  rival.  He  is  a  self-contained,  solitary 
nature,  which  seeks  poetry,  not  in  the  flash  of  light  and  play  of  color, 
but  in  conflicts  of  souls  and  social  forces.  He  is  essentially  a  delver 
in  the  deeps.  The  surface  glow  and  glitter  of  life  are  to  him  inter- 
esting as  symptoms  of  hidden  disease,  and  to  point  out  and  diagnose 
social  and  national  diseases  has,  so  far,  been  his  chief  function.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  he  has  done  this  with  a  penetration  and 
power  which  belong  only  to  genius ;  and  as  a  nation  given  (as  every 
nation  is)  to  sanguine  self-congratulation  and  conceit  is  in  constant 
need  of  such  a  monitor,  it  would  be  invidious  to  draw  the  contrast 
between  him  and  Bjornson  to  the  detriment  of  the  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  genial,  all-embracing  hospitality  of  Bjorn- 
son's  mind  and  his  warm  sense  of  kinship  and  coherence  with  his 
race  should  gain  him  more  personal  friends  and  admirers  than  would 
be  attracted  to  the  keen  and  not  very  approachable  Ibsen,  who,  like 
a  critical  eagle,  soars  above  reality,  watching  it  with  his  penetrating 
gaze,  and  pouncing  down  upon  every  sham  he  discovers,  picking  it 
to  pieces  with  dispassionate  cruelty.  The  world  turned,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  a  hostile  countenance  toward  him,  and  he  was  not 
the  man  to  smile  back  and  humbly  sue  for  favors.  It  was  a  hard 
battle  he  fought,  first  with  poverty,  then  with  indifference,  and  at 
last  with  stupidity  and  national  prejudice.  A  weaker  man  would 
have  succumbed  to  so  formidable  an  opposition.  He  would  have 
compromised,  or  given  up  the  battle.  He  would  have  made  con- 
cessions to  the  Philistine  who,  in  the  end,  makes  a  poet's  popularity, 
because  he  is  the  people.  It  shows  the  stuff  of  which  Ibsen  is  made, 
that  no  such  considerations  had  weight  with  him.  He  desired  suc- 
cess, of  course ;  but  meant  to  wrest  it,  at  the  point  of  his  martial 
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pen,  from  a  conquered  world.  This  he  actually  did,  when,  in  1866, 
his  dramatic  poem,  Brand,  at  one  stroke  made  him  famous.  All 
his  neglected  historical  dramas  —  The  Warriors  of  Helgoland, 
Mistress  Inger  of  Oestraat,  The  Wassail  at  Solhaug,  and  The 
Pretenders  —  were  then  fished  out  of  oblivion,  and  their  rare 
worth  was  readily  conceded.  The  Norse  Philistine — for  whom 
Ibsen  has  as  profound  a  contempt  as  Matthew  Arnold  has  for  his 
English  confrere — now  took  a  fine  revenge  upon  his  detractor.  He 
granted  him,  through  his  representatives  in  Storthing  assembled,  an 
annual  salary  of  $600,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  poetical 
warfare.  No  equivalent  was  demanded  for  this  salary  in  any  kind 
of  State  service ;  not  even  a  sinecure  was  invented  to  save  appear- 
ances.    The  money  was  frankly  granted  as  a  "poet's  salary."* 

The  poem,  Brand,  which  thus  extorted  recognition  of  Ibsen's 
claim  to  public  attention,  belongs  to  the  same  literary  genus  as 
Goethe's  Faust.  Although  in  dramatic  form,  it  is  not  written 
with  any  reference  to  the  stage.  It  is  a  powerful  and  deeply  poeti- 
cal exposition  of  a  philosophical  thesis.  It  might  be  described 
as  a  dramatization  of  the  categorical  imperative.  It  is  a  stern  and 
uncompromising  soul  protesting  against  the  paltry  spirit  of  compro- 
mise which  pervades  all  human  institutions,  nay,  of  which  human 
institutions  are  the  visible  embodiments.  The  hero  is  a  clergyman 
to  whom  the  law  of  God  is  absolute,  admitting  of  no  bargaining  or 
modification.  He  endeavors  himself  to  live  in  accordance  with  this 
absolute  standard,  and  forces  it  upon  his  relatives  and  parishioners. 
The  result  is  tragic.  The  path  of  the  apostle  of  truth  is  strewn  with 
wreck  and  ruin.  Society  is  made  by  average  men  for  average  men, 
and  its  institutions  reflect  the  principles  of  average  men.  The 
Christian  law  stands  above  society  as  an  ideal  demand,  which,  in  the 
present  social  condition,  can  be  but  approximately  and  imperfectly 
enforced  ;  and  he  who,  like  Brand,  should  undertake  to  enforce  it 
would  destroy  either  himself  or  society. 

In  Ibsen's  later  works,  which  are  all  in  dramatic  form,  he  has, 
from  "  Brand's "  point  of  view,  as  the  prophet  of  the  absolute, 
passed  judgment  upon  social  institutions,  and  found  them  want- 
ing. In  The  Comedy  of  Love,  A  Doll  Home,  and  Ghosts,  he 
exposes  with  scathing  satire  the  ills  to  which  the   individual  is  ex- 

*  Ujornson  and  Jonas  Lie  are  the  recipients  of  similar  life  stipends,  and  Alexander 
Kiclland  receives  1,600  kroner  as  compensation  for  loss  occasioned  by  absence  of  interna- 
tional copyright. 
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posed  in  the  social  compact  of  marriage ;  in  Peer  Gynt  he  bela- 
bors his  nation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  unnecessary  severity,  for 
its  national  vanity.  It  is,  of  course,  an  easy  thing  to  prove  that 
national  pride  is  one  of  the  very  conditions  of  a  nation's  existence ; 
but  that  need  not  necessarily  militate  against  the  justice  of  Ibsen's 
satire.  All  social  phenomena,  be  they  never  so  reprehensible,  have 
or  have  had  some  good  reason  for  being,  and  become  injurious  only 
when  they  become  antiquated  ;  when  the  average  ethical  sentiment 
has  outgrown  them.  Whether  the  time  is  at  hand  when  patriotism, 
even  of  the  loud  and  aggressive  sort,  shall  cease  to  subserve  any  use- 
ful purpose,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Norsemen  are  a  small  nation  and  a  poor  one  is,  sociologically 
considered,  rather  a  reason  why  their  patriotism  should  be  (as  in 
fact  it  is)  loud  and  aggressive.  Similar  objections  might  easily  be 
urged  against  all  of  Ibsen's  satirical  dramas.  Provided  they  are  in- 
tended to  destroy  what  they  criticise,  and  offering,  as  they  do,  no 
glimpse  of  a  substitute  for  what  they  destroy,  it  might  be  said  that 
they  are  based  upon  a  misanthropical  and  pessimistic  philosophy  of 
life ;  that  they  take  no  account  of  historical  development  ;  that, 
however  interesting  they  are  as  daring  experiments  of  thought,  they 
are  too  remote  from  the  popular  consciousness  to  accomplish  what 
it  must  be  the  object  of  all  satire  to  accomplish,  viz.,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  it  criticises.  In  reply  to  this,  Ibsen's 
admirers  (among  whom  I  am  one  of  the  warmest)  would  say  that  so 
rare  a  soul,  holding  up  an  impossible  standard  of  truth  and  honor — 
crying  like  a  strong  and  lonely  voice  in  the  wilderness,  and  hearing 
but  its  own  echo  returning — is  to  be  valued,  not  by  any  direct  in- 
fluence it  may  be  shown  to  have  on  manners  and  morals,  but  as  a 
stimulator  of  wholesome  humility,  who,  by  showing  us  the  immeasu- 
rable distance  which  yet  separates  us  from  perfection,  may  damp 
the  self-congratulatory  spirit  which  pervades  the  age. 

To  a  younger  generation  than  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  belongs  the 
novelist,  Jonas  Lie,  who,  about  the  year  1871,  attracted  notice  by  a 
beautiful  and  imaginative  tale  entitled  The  Visionary.  In  spite  of 
its  brevity,  it  was  a  book  of  such  rare  power  that,  once  read,  it 
was  never  forgotten.  The  morbid  and  abnormal  conditions  of  soul, 
fostered  by  the  grandeur  and  terror  of  external  nature  and  the  un- 
favorable climatic  conditions  of  the  extreme  North,  were  depicted 
with  a  poetic  intensity,  and  yet  with  a  minute  attention  to  realistic 
details,  which  seemed  to  warrant  the  announcement  that  a  new  poet 
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had  appeared.  Such  an  announcement  is  naturally  an  affair  of  much 
greater  consequence  in  Norway,  where  the  literary  life  is  yet  com- 
paratively new,  and  the  number  of  authors  small,  than  it  would  be 
in  England  or  France,  where  every  year  a  new  crop  of  writers  ap- 
pears, and  the  majority  of  them  again  vanish.  In  Norway,  a  notable 
book,  by  a  new  native  author,  or  by  one  of  the  great  old  ones,  was, 
fifteen  years  ago,  something  of  an  event,  and  was  discussed  as  such 
by  the  press  and  that  part  of  the  public  which  had  the  leisure  for 
intellectual  interests.  That  a  different  state  of  things  prevails  now 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  since  Bjornson  left  the  old  idyllic  track,  and 
steamed  into  the  debatable  territory  of  "  the  social  problem,"  the 
younger  generation  of  writers  has,  one  by  one,  followed  him,  and 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  any  consequence  left  in  the  idyllic  pasture — 
except  Jonas  Lie;  and  he  is  not  really  left,  for  he  sits  on  the  fence, 
with  one  leg  in  the  idyl  and  the  other  in  the  modern  problem.  The 
good,  conservative  people,  who  keep  watch  over  the  mediaeval  an- 
tiquities in  Church  and  State,  naturally  discountenance  the  litera- 
ture with  a  modern  tendency,  and  sigh  for  the  dear  old,  harmless 
idyls,  which  there  soon  will  be  nobody  left  to  supply.  Thus  there  is 
at  present  strife  and  unrest  in  the  Norwegian  public  as  in  Norwegian 
literature ;  and  this  is  a  most  wholesome  sign.  For  the  former 
idyllic  repose  meant  isolation  from  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe, 
and  consequent  stagnation  and  decay. 

The  most  conspicuous  among  the  younger  generation  of  authors 
who  fight  with  martial  pens  the  battles  of  the  new  age,  is  Alexander 
Kielland.  He  has  an  advantage  over  his  confreres  in  possessing  a 
certain  Gallic  esprit  which  rarely  belongs  to  the  equipment  of  a 
Scandinavian  novelist.  His  books,  Garment  and  Worse,  Skipper 
Worse,  Laboring  People,  Elsie,  Fortuna,  and  Poison,  all  deal  in  a  most 
vigorous  and  refreshing  way  with  social  problems  which  have  a 
more  or  less  universal  application.  His  latest  novelette,  Snoiv,  wages 
war  against  the  obscurantism  and  intolerance  which  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  official  orthodoxy  of  Norway.  The  story  has  scarcely 
any  action,  but  the  four  characters  which  it  contains  are  triumphs  of 
literary  portrait-painting. 

Since  Mr.  Kielland  *  made  his  debut,  half  a  dozen  younger  writers 
have  attracted  more  or  less  attention,  and  some  of  them  have  produced 

*  All  the  novels  of  Kielland  have  been  published  in  book  form  in  German  translations, 
and  some  have  appeared  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Two  or  three  have  also  been  trans- 
lated into  Dutch. 
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very  creditable  work.  They  are,  however,  chiefly  remarkable  as 
showing  how  rapidly  European  thought  and  modern  views  of  life  are 
gaining  entrance  into  Norway.  The  old  Romantic  School,  which  but 
a  short  while  ago  seemed  in  modest  bloom,  is  as  dead  as  if  it  had 
never  lived ;  and  the  iconoclastic  spirit  of  modern  science  is  finding 
manifold  utterance  in  prose  and  verse.  One  of  the  chief  representa- 
tives of  this  spirit  is  Bjornson's  friend,  the  historian,  Prof.  J.  E.  Sars, 
whose  activity  as  a  writer  on  political  and  politico-economical  sub- 
jects is  showing  its  influence  upon  the  younger  generation.  Arne 
Garborg's  recently  published  novel,  Peasant  Students,  is  a  manifesto 
of  the  most  advanced  radicalism,  and  though  not  without  power 
as  a  piece  of  social  satire,  is  lame  and  colorless  as  a  story.  Didrik 
Gronvold's  The  Storstad  Boys  is  a  much  cleverer  and  more  artistically 
effective  novel,  though  it  seems  to  have  attracted  far  less  attention. 
Besides  these,  Dilling,  Poulsen,  and  Konrad  Dahl  have  gained  public 
favor  by  novelettes,  dealing  skilfully  with  various  phases  of  the  na- 
tional life.  A  great  loss  to  Norwegian  literature  was  the  death  of 
Kristian  Elster,  whose  Dangerous  People  and  Sun-Clouds  revealed  a 
talent  closely  akin  to  that  of  Kielland,  and  scarcely  less  promising. 

It  will  be  seen  that  an  independent  and  intellectual  life  did  not 
exist  in  Norway  until  the  present  century  was  on  the  shady  side  of 
its  meridian.  Previous  to  the  separation  from  Denmark  (1814)  there 
was  no  literary  life  at  all.  Nonvegian  authors,  like  Holberg  and 
Wessel,  lived  in  Denmark,  because  the  conditions  for  intellectual 
activity  were  there  more  favorable,  and  their  writings  became  Danish 
literature.  After  the  establishment  of  Norwegian  independence, 
patriotic  declamation  of  the  most  extravagant  sort  became  the 
fashion,  and  a  multitude  of  ephemeral  singers  lifted  up  their  crude 
and  hearty  voices,  like  the  chorus  to  a  drinking-song  at  a  carousal. 
Then  came  Welhaven  and  Wergeland,  and  fought  the  battle  between 
cosmopolitan  and  exclusive  "  Norse-Norse  "  patriotism,  and  aroused 
for  the  first  time  a  conflict  with  wide  intellectual  bearings.  They 
were,  however,  both  under  the  influence  of  foreign  models,  and  were 
both  equally  remote  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  life  of  their 
people.  They  were  Norwegian  poets,  because  their  interests  were 
Norse,  and  because  they  wrote  in  the  Norwegian  language.  But 
where  their  subjects  were  Norse,  they  showed  most  plainly,  in  spite 
of  their  patriotic  temper,  how  little  they  knew  the  deeper  character- 
istics of  their  nationality.  It  was  not  until  Bjornson  and  Ibsen 
began  to  write   that   Nonvay  discovered    her  own  soul,    and  that 
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accordingly  a  distinctly  Norse  literature  began  to  exist.  About 
the  same  time  the  late-Romantic  authors  in  Denmark,  who  had 
lived  on  the  traditions  of  Oehlenschlager's  time  and  the  aesthetical 
doctrines  of  J.  L.  Heiberg,  were  passing  away  or  showing  symptoms 
of  decline,  and  the  two  countries  began  from  that  moment  to  change 
roles.  Denmark,  which  had  been  the  medium  through  which  every 
European  movement  reached  Norway,  was  now,  in  return,  influenced 
by  her  former  province.  The  Sleswick-Holstein  war  of  1866  and  the 
consequent  hostility  to  Germany  cut  off  the  intellectual  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries,  which  in  the  first  half  of  the  century  had 
been  very  intimate,  and  as,  for  awhile,  no  new  ties  were  formed,  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  became  stagnant  and  the  sporadic  literary 
activity  exhausted  itself  in  feebly  ringing  the  changes  on  worn-out 
themes.  In  the  authors  of  this  period,  some  of  whom  are  yet  alive, 
but  unable  to  absorb  new  currents  of  thought,  there  seems  to  be 
precious  little  vitality.  A  conventional  romanticist,  H.  F.  Ewald, 
wrote  and  is  still  writing  historical  tales,  in  which  costume  as  well  as 
characters  have  the  familiar  old-fashioned  cut,  and  Vilhelm  Bergsoe 
produced  ingeniously  elaborate  romances  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
genuine  talent  seemed  to  be  groping  for  adequate  form.  In  M.  A 
Goldschmidt,  an  admirable  linguistic  virtuoso,  the  manner  was  so 
finished  as  partly  to  compensate  for  the  lack  of  vigor  which  the 
matter  revealed.  An  infusion  of  new  blood  was  here  evidently 
needed — a  reestablishment  of  that  circulation  of  thought  which  keeps 
the  whole  civilized  world  in  vital  conjunction  and  makes  it  akin.  No 
country  can  cut  itself  off  from  this  universal  world-life  without 
withering  away  like  a  diseased  limb.  The  man  who  undertook  to 
bring  Denmark  again  en  rapport  with  Europe  was  Georg  Brandes, 
a  disciple  of  Taine,  and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  contemporary 
critics.  It  was  his  book,  The  Men  of  the  Modem  Transition,  which 
impelled  me,  some  years  ago,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  three 
authors  who  constitute  whatever  there  is  of  promise  in  contemporary 
Danish  literature,  viz.,  Sophus  Schandorph,  Holger  Drachmann,  and 
J.  P.  Jacobsen.  The  last-named,  unhappily,  died  about  a  year  ago, 
and  is  therefore  not,  in  the  strictest  sense,  contemporary.  But  he 
is  indispensable  in  characterizing  the  group. 

Widely  different  as  these  three  men  arc  in  almost  everything,  they 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  all  show  the  influence  of  Brandes. 
That  this  influence  has  been  direct  and  personal  I  am  by  no  means 
sure.     Mr.  Jacobsen,  who  was  a  professional  botanist,  and  translated 
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Darwin  into  Danish,  no  doubt,  came  by  his  "  advanced  views  "  at 
first  hand.  In  the  case  of  Schandorph  it  is  more  difficult  to  judge. 
He  is  an  excellent  linguist,  and  may  have  had  access  to  the  same 
sources  from  which  Brandes  has  drawn  his  strength.  Drachmann  is 
so  vacillating  in  his  tendencies  that  he  refuses  to  be  permanently 
classified  in  any  school  of  art  or  thought.  Of  the  three,  Schandorph 
seems  altogether  the  maturest  mind  and  furnishes  the  most  finished 
and  satisfactory  work.  In  his  novel  Without  a  Centre,  the  reader 
feels  himself  at  once  face  to  face  with  an  interesting  and  considerable 
personality.  He  has  that  sense  of  surprise  and  delighted  expectation 
which  only  the  masters  of  fiction  are  apt  to  evoke.  It  is  a  story  of  a 
Danish  national  type — the  conversational  artist.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  is  there  such  a  conversational  fury  as  in  Denmark.  A 
people  has,  of  course,  to  do  something  with  its  surplus  energy  ;  and 
as  political  action  is  interdicted  to  all,  except  a  small  clique  of  re- 
actionary bureaucrats,  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  talk — not 
politics,  for  that  too  is  dangerous,  but  art,  poetry,  religion,  in  fact, 
everything  except  politics.  At  the  time,  however,  when  Albrecht, 
the  hero  of  Without  a  Centre,  plied  his  nimble  tongue,  the  country 
had  a  more  liberal  Government,  and  a  criticism  of  the  Ministry  was 
not  yet  high  treason.  But  centuries  of  repression  and  the  practical 
exclusion  of  the  bourgeoisie  from  public  life  were  undoubtedly  the 
fundamental  causes  of  this  abnormal  conversational  activity.  There 
is  something  soft  and  emotional  in  the  character  of  the  Danes,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  their  Norwegian  and  Swedish  kinsmen — an 
easily  flowing  lyrical  vein  which  imparts  a  winning  warmth  and  cor- 
diality to  their  demeanor.  Also  in  this  respect  Albrecht  is  typical, 
and  the  songs  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his  lyrical  moods  have  such 
a  rapturous  melody  that  they  keep  humming  in  the  brain  long  after 
the  reader  has  closed  the  book.  It  almost  follows  as  a  psychologi- 
cal necessity  that  a  man  so  richly  endowed  with  the  gift  of  speech 
is  feeble  and  halting  in  action.  Like  Turgeneff's  "  Rudin,"  who 
suffered  from  the  same  malady,  he  gains  by  the  brilliancy  and 
novelty  of  his  thought  the  love  of  a  noble  young  girl,  who,  taking 
his  phrases  at  their  face  value,  believes  his  heart  to  be  as  heroic  as 
his  tongue.  Like  him,  too,  he  fails  in  the  critical  moment ;  nay, 
restrained  by  petty  scruples,  he  even  stays  away  from  the  rendez- 
vous, and  by  his  cowardice  loses  what  by  his  eloquence  he  had  won. 
A  second  novel,  Common  People,  which  deals  with  low  life  in  its 
most  varied    phases,  shows   the  same   admirable   truthfulness   and 
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exactness  in  the  character  drawing,  the  same  refreshing  humor  and 
universal  sympathy  and  comprehension.  The  Story  of  Thomas  Frits 
undertakes  to  show,  in  the  career  of  a  Danish  youth  who  is  meant  to 
be  typical,  the  futility  of  the  vainglorious  imaginings  with  which  the 
little  nation  has  inflated  itself  to  a  size  all  out  of  proportion  to  its 
actual  historic  role.  In  The  Old  Pharmacy  the  necessity  of  facing 
the  changed  reality  of  the  modern  world,  instead  of  desperately 
hugging  an  expiring  past,  is  enforced  in  a  series  of  vivid  and  vigor- 
ous pictures  of  provincial  life.  The  Forester  s  Children,  which  is  one 
of  the  latest  of  this  author's  novels,  suffers  by  comparison  with  its 
predecessors,  but  is  yet  full  of  cleverness  and  smacks  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Schandorph  vaguely  reminds  one  of  Zola.  He  does  what 
Zola  pretends  to  do,  but  fails  to  accomplish,  unless  humanity  is  viler 
in  France  than  anywhere  else  in  the  civilized  world.  Schandorph's 
naturalism  is  not  pathological ;  not  in  the  nature  of  an  autopsy  or 
a  diagnosis  of  disease.  It  is  full-blooded  and  vigorous — not  parti- 
cularly squeamish — but  always  fresh  and  wholesome.  Mr.  Schan- 
dorph's shorter  tales  and  sketches  (From  the  Province,  Five  Stories, 
Novelettes)  are  of  more  unequal  merit,  but  are  all  more  or  less 
strongly  characterized  by  the  qualities  which  fascinate  in  his  novels. 
Of  his  poems  I  have  not  the  space  to  speak,  and  can  only  regret 
that  they  are  written  in  a  language  in  which  they  will  remain  as 
hidden  from  the  world  as  if  they  had  been  imprinted  in  cuneiform 
inscriptions  upon  Assyrian  bricks. 

J.  P.  Jacobsen,  the  second  in  the  group  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, was  a  colorist  of  a  very  eminent  type,  both  in  prose  and 
verse ;  but  his  talent  lacked  that  free-flowing,  spontaneous  abun- 
dance— that  charming  air  of  improvisation — with  which  Schan- 
dorph captivates  his  reader,  takes  him  into  his  confidence,  and 
overwhelms  him  with  entertainment.  Jacobsen  painted  faces  bet- 
ter than  he  did  souls ;  or,  rather,  he  did  not  seem  to  think  the 
latter  worth  painting,  unless  they  exhibited  some  abnormal  mood 
or  trait.  There  is  something  forced  and  morbid  in  his  people 
— a  lack  of  free  movement  and  natural  impulses.  His  principal 
work,  Mistress  Marie  Grubbe,  is  a  series  of  anxiously  finished  pic- 
tures, carefully  executed  in  the  minutest  details,  but  failing  some- 
how to  make  a  complete  impression.  Each  scene  is  so  bewilderingly 
surcharged  with  color  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Gobelin  tapestry,  one 
has  to  be  at  a  distance  before  one  discovers  the  design.  There  is 
something  almost  wearisome  in  the  far-fetched  words  with  which  he 
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piles  up  picturesque  effects,  returning  every  now  and  then  to  put  in 
an  extra  touch — to  tip  a  feather  with  light,  to  brighten  the  sheen  of 
his  satins,  to  emphasize  the  steely  flashes  of  swords  and  armors. 
Yet,  if  one  takes  the  time  to  linger  over  these  unusual  words  and 
combinations  of  words,  one  is  likely  to  find  that  they  are  strong  and 
appropriate.  All  conventional  shopwork  he  disdained  to  resort  to ; 
the  traditional  phrases  for  eyes,  lips,  and  bosoms  were  discarded,  not 
necessarily  because  they  were  bad,  but  because  by  much  use  they 
have  lost  their  lustre.  They  have  come  to  be  mere  sounds,  and  no 
longer  call  up  vivid  conceptions.  An  author  who  has  the  skill  and 
the  courage  to  undertake  this  repolishing  and  resharpening  of  the 
tools  of  language  is,  indeed,  a  public  benefactor ;  but  it  requires  the 
finest  linguistic  taste  and  discrimination  to  do  it  with  success.  Most 
authors  are  satisfied  if  they  succeed  in  giving  currency  to  one  happy 
phrase  involving  a  novel  use  of  the  language,  or  to  an  extremely 
limited  number;  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  undertaken  the  renova- 
tion of  his  mother  tongue  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  Jacobsen.  To 
say  that  he  has  in  most  cases  done  it  well  is,  therefore,  high  praise. 
Mistress  Marie  Grubbe  is  not,  however,  easy  reading;  and  the 
author's  novelettes,  entitled  Mogens  and  Other  Stories,  seem  to  be 
written,  primarily,  for  literary  connoisseurs,  as  their  interest  as  mere 
stories  is  scarcely  worth  considering.  They  are,  rather,  essays  in 
the  art  of  saying  things  unusually  and  yet  well.  They  do  not  seem 
to  me,  even  in  this  respect,  a  success.  There  are  single  phrases 
that  seem  almost  an  inspiration ;  there  are  bits  of  description,  par- 
ticularly of  flowers  and  moods  of  nature,  which  are  masterly ;  but 
the  studious  avoidance  of  the  commonplace  imparts  to  the  reader 
something  of  the  strain  under  which  the  author  has  labored.  He 
begins  to  feel  the  sympathetic  weariness  which  often  overcomes 
one  while  watching  acrobatic  feats. 

In  Jacobsen's  third  book,  Niels  Lyhne,  we  have  again  the  story 
of  a  Danish  Rudin — a  nature  with  a  multitude  of  scattered  aspira- 
tions, squandering  itself  in  brilliant  talk  and  fantastic  yearnings.  It  is 
the  same  coquetting  with  the  "advanced"  ideas  of  the  age,  the  same 
lack  of  mental  stamina,  the  same  wretched  surrender  and  failure.  It 
is  the  complexion  of  a  period  which  the  author  is  here  attempting  to 
give,  and  he  takes  pains  to  emphasize  its  typical  character.  One  is 
almost  tempted  to  believe  that  Shakspere,  by  a  gift  of  happy  divi- 
nation, made  his  Prince  of  Denmark  conform  to  this  national  type, 
though  in  his  day  it  could  not  have  been  half  as  pronounced  as 
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it  is  now.  Whether  the  Dane  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  yet  the 
eloquent  mollusk  which  we  are  perpetually  encountering  in  modern 
Danish  fiction  is  a  question  which,  at  this  distance,  it  is  hard  to 
decide.  The  type,  of  course,  is  universal,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all 
countries.  Only  in  the  English  race,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  comparatively  rare.  That  a  vigorous  race  like  the  Danish,  con- 
fined, as  it  is  in  modern  times,  within  a  narrow  arena  of  action  (and 
forbidden  to  do  anything  on  that),  should  have  developed  it  to  a  rare 
perfection  seems,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  almost  a  psychological 
necessity. 

Holger  Drachmann,  in  his  capacity  of  lyrist,  has  also  a  strain  of 
the  Hamlet  nature ;  although,  in  the  case  of  a  poet,  whose  verses  are 
in  themselves  deeds,  the  assertion  contains  no  reproach.  I  am  not 
even  sure  that  the  Protean  quality  of  Drachmann's  verse — its  fre- 
quent voicing  of  naturally  conflicting  tendencies — need  be  a  matter 
of  reproach.  A  poet  has  the  right  to  sing  in  any  key  in  which  he 
can  sing  well ;  and  Drachmann  sings,  as  a  rule,  exceedingly  well. 
But,  like  most  people  with  a  fine  voice,  he  is  tempted  to  sing  too 
much  ;  and  it  thus  happens  that  verses  of  slipshod  and  hasty  work- 
manship are  to  be  found  in  his  volumes.  In  his  first  book  of  Poems, 
which  appeared  fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  a  free  oppositional  lance, 
who  carried  on  a  melodious  warfare  against  antiquated  institutions 
and  opinions,  and  gave  a  thrust  here  and  there  in  behalf  of  socialists, 
communists,  and  all  sorts  of  irregular  characters.  Since  that  time 
his  radical,  revolutionary  sympathies  have  had  time  to  cool,  and  in 
each  succeeding  volume  the  poet  has  appeared  more  sedate,  conser- 
vative, bourgeois.  In  a  later  volume  of  poems  this  transformation  is 
half  symbolically  indicated  in  the  title :  Tempered  Melodies.  Nor  is 
it  to  be  denied  that  his  melodies  have  gained  in  beauty  by  this  pro- 
cess of  tempering.  There  is  a  wider  range  of  feeling,  greater  charm 
of  expression,  and  a  deeper  resonance.  Half  a  dozen  volumes  of 
verse  which  he  has  published  since  {Songs  of  the  Ocean,  Vcnezia,  Vines 
and  Roses,  Youth  in  Verse  and  Song,  Pedcr  Tordcnskjold,  Deep  Chords) 
are  of  very  unequal  worth,  but  establish  beyond  question  their  author's 
right  to  be  named  among  the  few  genuine  poets  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  nay,  more  than  that,  he  belongs  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  those  who  are  yet  surviving.  His  prose,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  aimless  and  chaotic,  and  is  not  stamped  with  any  emi- 
nent characteristics.  A  volume  of  short  stories,  entitled  Wild  and 
Tame,  partakes  very  much  more  of  the  latter  adjective  than  of  the 
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former.  The  first  of  the  tales,  Inclined  Planes,  is  a  discursive  family 
chronicle,  showing  the  decadence  of  a  fishing  village  under  the  in- 
fluence of  city  boarders.  The  second,  Love  and  DespatcJies,  incul- 
cates a  double  moral,  the  usefulness  of  economy  and  the  uselessness 
of  mothers-in-law ;  and  the  third,  The  Cutter  Wild  Duck,  is  a  shud- 
deringly  insipid  composition  about  a  village  lion  who  got  drunk  on 
his  birthday,  fell  overboard,  and  committed  no  end  of  follies.  A 
recent  volume  of  Little  Tales  is,  indeed,  so  little  as  scarce  to  have 
any  excuse  for  being.  The  stories  have  all  more  or  less  of  a  marine 
flavor ;  but  the  only  one  of  them  that  has  a  sufficient  motif,  ra- 
tionally developed,  is  one  entitled  How  tlie  Pilot  Got  His  Music  Box. 
The  novel,  A  Supernumerary,  is  also  an  incredibly  weak  performance, 
badly  constructed,  and  overloaded  with  chaotic  incidents.  So  ad- 
mirable a  poet  as  Drachmann  cannot  afford  to  break  down  in  prose 
the  reputation  which  he  has  built  up  in  verse. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resume  that,  at  the  time  when 
there  is  a  dearth  of  songsters  throughout  the  world,  Scandinavia  is 
rejoicing  in  a  chorus  out  of  which  rise  the  voices  of  three  or  four 
soloists,  full  of  individuality  and  strength.  The  vocation  of  these 
three  or  four  is,  broadly  stated,  to  put  the  nineteenth  century  to 
music — to  sing  the  new  emotions  and  sympathies,  evoked  by  the 
new  problems  of  life. 

HjALMAR   HjORTH   BOYESEX. 
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A  TOUCH  OF  SUBLIMITY. 


I. 


Mrs.  Fanwood  was  dusting  her  rare  china  upon  a  certain 
fine  day,  which  was  so  glittering  and  balmy  that  the  city  seemed 
made  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  not  for  business,  greed,  or  broken 
idols. 

"  Good-by,  Fanwood,"  she  said  to  her  husband,  as  he  kissed 
her  cheek,  before  starting  off  for  his  office.  "  I  hope  you'll  not 
become  bankrupt  to-day ;  but  there  is  a  dangerous  loveliness  about 
everything  this  morning.  Don't  become  a  pauper,  sir,  before  your 
return  home." 

"  No,  I  promise  to  postpone  that  important  step,"  Fanwood  re- 
plied, smiling.  "  I  have  a  reasonable  hope  that  life  is  short  enough 
to  come  out  even  with  my  luck.  Not  that  I  am  anything  but  the 
luckiest  man  I  know ;  still,  everything  has  a  brevity  about  it,  unless 
it  is  objectionable.     Good-by." 

The  parlor  looked  enchantingly,  in  its  subdued  glow,  and  a  May 
breeze  stirred  the  luxurious  pansies  in  a  box  at  the  open  window. 
Mrs.  Fanwood  prayed,  as  she  stood  looking  around  from  one  object 
to  another  (herself  the  prettiest  of  all),  that  eternity  would  take  her 
and  the  house  in  charge,  just  as  they  were,  and  keep  them  so. 

She  heard  the  servant  open  the  front  door,  and  the  murmuring 
of  a  deep  voice,  which  became  louder  as  its  owner  advanced  toward 
the  parlor.  The  curtain  was  pushed  aside,  and  a  vigorous  young 
man  strode  in  upon  the  dainty  scene. 

"Hullo,  Cousin  Amy!  I  am  Torrey  Fanwood."  She  sank  into 
a  chair,  looking  at  him.  Her  heart  beat  heavily  enough  to  shake  the 
lace  at  her  throat. 

"  You're  very  much  surprised,  aren't  you  ?  "  he  remarked,  simply. 

"  Why  did  you  not  send  us  word  ?  "  she  replied. 

"  I  couldn't  spend  two  cents  so  unnecessarily,"  said  the  young 
man,  with  a  smile  which  flashed  upon  his  face  with  remarkable  sud- 
denness, and  throwing  himself  gracefully  into  a  chair. 

His  large  figure  was  shabbily  dressed  in  a  cloak  with  a  long  cape, 
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and  he  wore  rusty  shoes.  His  soft  felt  hat  had  a  hole  in  it.  But 
his  face  was  rosy  and  genial  and  strong,  with  great  eyebrows  and 
lips. 

"  I  never  was  so  astonished  in  my  life,"  Amy  Fanwood  said, 
quietly.     "  What  induced  you  to  come?" 

"  Oh,  I  had  a  number  of  reasons,"  he  answered,  looking  around 
the  room  as  if  he  owned  it,  but  was  glad  to  share  its  hospitality 
with  his  cousin.  "  But  the  most  important  subject  of  thought  in  my 
mind  at  present  is,  that  of  my  making  a  living."  He  continued  to 
look  around  the  room. 

This  action  touched  Amy  Fanwood  to  the  quick,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  boy  felt  he  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased  here.  She 
opened  her  lips  to  say,  "  You  might  try  to  make  it  as  a  car-driver," 
for  she  was  accustomed  to  being  sarcastic ;  but  she  found  herself 
afraid  of  him,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  it,"  she  then  gravely 
remarked,  as  if  he  were  to  undergo  a  dangerous  experiment  for  the 
cure  of  blindness. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  shall,"  said  her  cousin ;  and  he  closed  his  large 
mouth  with  a  firmness  which  ought  to  have  brought  him  a  hundred 
dollars  on  the  spot.  "  So  I've  come  to  have  a  talk  with  your  hus- 
band," he  resumed.  "  I  thought  I  wouldn't  be  burdened  with  an 
enmity.  Don't  you  think  it  better  to  let  old  grudges  go?"  He 
looked  calmly  at  a  "  Madonna  and  Child  "  by  Botticelli,  with  an  air 
as  if  it  were  a  purchase  he  had  made  when  last  in  Italy. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  thought  there  was  any  grudge,"  Amy  re- 
plied.    "  Davie  has  never  expressed  ill-feeling,  I  am  sure." 

Torrey  laughed  loud  and  long,  tossing  his  head  from  side  to  side 
on  his  broad  shoulders. 

"  Why,  Davie  got  the  money,"  he  said.  "  Why  should  he  feel 
bitter?" 

Amy  became  still  more  formal. 

"  You  must  not  mention  it,"  she  replied. 

"  Not  mention  it !  What  do  you  mean,  Amy  ?  Why  do  you 
take  this  tone,  pray?  I'll  not  have  it!  I've  forgiven  your  husband 
for  getting  his  way  about  the  property ;  and  you  seem  to  have  en- 
joyed it  pretty  thoroughly,  to  look  at  your  fine  house." 

Amy  rose  from  her  chair  in  a  towering  passion.  It  was  not  only 
because  a  country  lout  had  come  to  insult  her  and  her  husband  ;  but 
that  he  had  the  audacity  to  cow  her  by  his  physique  and  manner. 
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She  could  not  speak,  but  her  glance  was  enough  to  explain  her  state 
of  mind  to  Torrey. 

He  sprang  up,  catching  at  his  cloak  picturesquely. 

"  Don't,  Amy,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  don't  be  angry  with  me  because 
you  and  Davie  were  in  the  wrong.  It  is  for  paltry  wretches  to  hate 
a  man  when  he  fails  in  a  struggle  with  them.  I'll  never  speak  of  it 
again  ;  I'm  content  to  begin  life  as  I  am,  and  say  no  more.  But  it 
is  I  who  overcome  righteous  anger,  and  try  to  believe  that  you  did 
not  fully  realize  what  you  were  doing.  In  return,  Davie  must  give 
me  a  few  hints  as  to  how  to  make  a  moderate  living ;  and  you  must 
both  meet  me  frankly  on  this  ground  of  friendship." 

"Your  behavior  is  very  arrogant,"  ejaculated  the  young  matron, 
in  a  rasping  tone,  as  she  rose  again,  and  took  up  her  duster.  "  You 
should  not  have  come.  In  your  presence  we  can  never  forget  that 
you  assailed  our  honesty,  and  went  to  law  against  us.  You  had  bet- 
ter— I  am  afraid  I  must  use  the  most  glaring  frankness — you  had 
better  go  away."  She  turned  upon  him,  beautiful,  and  richly  decked 
in  flowing  silk  and  lace,  which  should  have  struck  awe  into  Torrey's 
ungarnished  being,  and  she  opened  her  lips  to  add  scorching  words. 
But  his  dark  eyes  in  his  white  face  transfixed  her.  She  hesitated, 
and  stuttered,  "  If  Davie  were  to  see  you  he  would  be  very  angry." 

"  I  am  much  disappointed  to  have  missed  him,"  Torrey  responded. 
"  I  shall  be  certain  to  meet  him  soon,  however.  Amy,  I  wish  you 
would  be  more  kind.  It  is  not  like  a  woman  to  reject  good-fellow- 
ship so  persistently.  You  look  as  if  you  could  bite  my  head  off!" 
Suddenly  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  For  the  present,  good-morning," 
he  concluded. 

He  fascinated  Amy ;  but,  nevertheless,  looked  so  shabby  and 
useless  that  the  leaning  in  his  favor  gave  way  to  her  old  attitude  of 
mind  in  regard  to  him,  and  she  answered  : 

"  You  have  been  dead  to  us  ever  since  that  time,  and  you  should 
remain  so." 

"  I  can't.  The  living  aren't  easily  obliterated,  except  in  asylums 
or  prisons."  He  bowed  solemnly,  and  turned,  without  looking  at 
her  again. 

If  he  had  looked  at  her  she  would  have  screamed. 

Torrey  went  into  the  first  drug-shop  he  could  find,  and  searched 
in  the  directory  for  David  Fanwood's  business  address.  Then  he 
swung  his  cloaked  figure  down  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  confident  ex- 
pectation of  reaching  the  point  indicated  before  he  should  become 
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tired  of  walking.  The  staircase  leading  to  where  David  was  to  be 
found  looked  astonishingly  dark  and  repulsive.  Its  marble  steps 
seemed  like  dead  lips.  It  happened  that  Fanwood  had  frequently 
increased  his  wealth  by  not  overlooking  the  defencelessness  of  men 
and  women  within  his  reach.  Torrey's  heart  misgave  him  as  he 
mounted  the  livid  steps.  He  knew  that  he  would  be  a  poor  match 
for  his  cousin's  methods  of  warfare,  although  he  could  not  have  de- 
fined just  what  they  were.  But  David  was  a  successful  man  who  had 
cheated  him;  and  was  one  of  those  persons  who  do  not  mind  about 
other  people's  deaths  the  least  in  the  world.  Strangely  enough, 
they  have  the  chill  of  the  grave  about  them.  Torrey,  however, 
did  not  give  up  his  plans  because  he  was  privately  afraid  of  them. 

David  Fanwood  was  almost  as  unpleasant  to  look  at  as  his  stairs. 
So  Torrey  thought,  at  least,  and  his  dancing  blood  rapidly  cooled. 
David  was  a  young  man  of  middle  height,  with  a  face  of  hard  surface, 
and  clear-cut  features  which  had  never  fully  developed.  He  had 
trained  his  countenance  to  be  powerful  and  keen  in  spite  of  nature, 
who  had  now  lost  her  interest  in  him.  His  small  eyes  were  dark-brown 
sheaths  of  light,  and  the  light  remained  half  drawn,  in  readiness  for 
attack.  Over  his  whole  immaculate  person,  and  crowning  his  round 
head,  there  rested  an  air  of  intelligence  which  was  his  only  excuse 
for  being  a  villain  ;  and  one  could  not  help  desiring  to  forgive  him, 
as  a  perfect  thing  of  his  kind.  With  his  hands  in  his  pockets  he  con- 
fronted Torrey,  who  had  sent  in  his  name. 

"  What  brought  you  home  ?  "  he  asked,  swearing  at  him.  There 
was  a  gray  bloom  over  his  smooth  face  which  Torrey  did  not  under- 
stand, especially  as  it  soon  gave  place  to  a  flush. 

"  I've  come  home  to  practise  my  profession,"  the  young  fellow 
said,  good-humoredly.     "  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 

"  You  do  ?  Well,  you're  surprising.  I  thought  we  were  ene- 
mies." 

"  Then  we  had  better  pretend  to  be  friends,"  replied  Torrey, 
with  a  smile ;  for  he  knew  a  few  things  about  the  wicked  world,  in 
spite  of  his  naivete. 

Daniel  hesitated.     Then  he  said  : 

"You're  going  back,  of  course.  There's  more  engineering  at 
Panama  than  we  have  here." 

"  I  am  homesick,  and  wish  to  remain  awhile.  Besides,  I've  got 
to  start  from  here,  at  any  rate,  because  it  is  my  country.  I  have 
used  my  small  allotment  of  money  for  preparation,  and  I  must  work. 
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Perhaps  I  shall  one  day  find  an  island  that  needs  a  lighthouse,  or 
something  of  that  sort.     Let  us  get  into  your  private  office." 

During  his  cousin's  reply  David's  countenance  settled  together 
like  a  fossil.  He  turned  on  his  heel,  and  led  the  way  to  his  room. 
At  the  door,  he  motioned  Torrey  in. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  muttered ;  "  I  must  give  an  order  that  can't 
Wait."  The  door  being  closed  again,  he  stood  alone  in  the  hall. 
"  They  have  thought  of  strengthening  the  lighthouse !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, under  his  breath.  He  walked  down  the  entry  rapidly, 
stopped  to  recover  himself,  and  returned  slowly  to  the  door,  opened 
it,  and  rejoined  Torrey. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  "  we  must  meet 
each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  carpet.  You've  come  to  me  for 
assistance,  and  I'll  put  you  right  into  a  paying  place.  I've  hated 
you,  Torrey.  Now  I'll  do  something  else,  for  a  change.  Call  it  fair 
and  square." 

Torrey  had  risen,  cheerfully,  upon  seeing  David's  altered  manner. 

"And  I've  hated  you,"  he  answered.  "  Don't  mistake  my  mean- 
ing in  coming  to  you.  I  think  you  were  wholly  wrong  about  the 
will.  You  said  there  was  another,  which  set  the  matter  tremen- 
dously agog.  I  had  every  reason  to  know  there  wasn't.  But  I 
no  longer  resent  that  injury.     I  shall  not  refer  to  it  again." 

David  had  fixed  his  gleaming  eyes  upon  the  youth,  who  was 
taller  and  broader  than  himself.  Observing  him  more  closely  as  he 
finished  speaking,  Torrey  winced,  as  he  would  have  done  had  David 
sworn  his  most  fearful  oath.  He  thought  to  himself  that,  decidedly, 
his  cousin  was  of  that  element  in  the  world  which  makes  happiness 
an  uncertain  quantity. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  the  prosperous  man  of  business,  quer- 
ulously. "  We'll  call  each  other  liars  some  other  time ;  but  now  we 
have  more  important  tongue-work  to  do."  He  emitted  a  long, 
somewhat  affected,  sigh.  He  filliped  the  seal  on  his  watch-chain. 
In  spite  of  his  self-importance,  the  air  of  temporariness  about  him 
was  alarming.  It  seemed  as  if  he  might  cease  to  exist  when  his 
clothes  lost  their  first  freshness. 

It  was  arranged  that  Torrey  should  begin  by  undertaking,  with 
the  other  agents,  the  investigation  of  large  losses  by  fire.  This 
might  lead  to  business  in  his  particular  line,  which  was  that  of  civil 
engineering,  as  it  would  carry  him  about  the  country,  and  bring  him 
into  notice  wherever  he  saw  an  opportunity.     As  he  had  just  landed, 
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and  was  without  lodgings,  and  would  be  glad  to  hoard  what  little 
cash  he  had  by  him  (these  being  facts  which  David  enumerated),  he 
was  invited  to  take  up  his  residence  at  David's  house. 

Torrey  smiled  at  this. 

"  Amy  met  me " 

"  You  were  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  just  after  you'd  gone — met  me  with  a  most  hostile  show, 
and  did  not  look  as  if  she  could  ever  change  her  mind." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  she  will,  and  you'll  never  know  it  again  when 
she  does.     That's  all  right." 

"  I  thought  you  would  listen  to  reason,"  Torrey  said,  pleasantly, 
rising  to  go.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

David's  hands  were  in  his  pockets,  which  were  as  tight  as  man- 
acles. He  pulled  out  his  left  with  difficulty,  and  then  smoothed 
down  his  nose  with  it. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said,  "  your  fist  is  too  big,  Torrey.  I  should  never 
get  out,  if  I  tumbled  in.     Au  revoir." 

David  returned  home  as  early  in  the  afternoon  as  possible,  in 
order  to  see  his  wife  before  Torrey  should  arrive  with  his  trunk  and 
his  undesirableness.  She  was  out,  but  her  husband  pounced  upon 
her  as  soon  as  she  came  back,  drew  her  into  the  parlor,  and  shut  the 
doors.  From  his  strange  demeanor,  Amy  knew  that  the  mainstay 
of  their  peace  was  threatened.  That  mainstay  was  not  of  a  very  re- 
spectable nature ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  successful  crime. 

"  My  dear,  this  young  man  you  saw  to-day  might  make  us  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  you  know,"  he  began.  "Torrey  came  to  the  office, 
after  leaving  you." 

"  Loathsome  wretch ! "  cried  Amy,  deep  in  her  throat.  "  I 
thought  that,  when  he  had  graduated,  you  were  to  find  him  employ- 
ment abroad." 

"  He  was  homesick,  and  preferred  to  rush  back  at  the  first  instant, 
though  he  owns  no  home,  has  no  friends,  and  doesn't  look  like  his 
countrymen.  Amy,"  continued  her  husband,  speaking  in  her  ear, 
"  there  is  something  about  him  that  instinctively  makes  me  anxious, 
and  I  could  have  no  surer  warning.  The  only  way  to  make  him 
harmless  is  to  absorb  him.  I  am  going  to  have  him  live  with  us, 
until  I  can  get  him  to  another  country ;  or  until — "  David  made  a 
turn  or  two  in  front  of  his  wife — "  until  nature  comes  to  our  aid." 

She  stood  immovable,  and  evidently  had  no  words  to  offer. 
Now  she  took  off  her  bonnet,  and  sank  into  a  chair. 
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"  What's  the  matter? "  demanded  her  husband. 

"  Oh,  Davie,"  she  said,  shuddering,  and  looking  away  from  him, 
"  how  could  you  ?  " 

"  What  ?  Tell  him  to  come  here  ?  It  was  the  only  feasible  thing 
to  do." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that !  "  his  wife  groaned,  bowing  her  head  in 
the  depths  of  shame. 

"  You  saw  it  all,  once,"  he  answered.  "  Now  that  it  happens  to 
be  getting  a  little  threatening,  you  don't  think  it  was  the  best  move 
to  have  made.  Thank  goodness,  I  have,  myself,  a  clear  head,  and 
know  when  I  am  in  the  right." 

"  But  it  has  to  be  concealed,  like  a  terrible  sin  !  " 

"Ha!"  laughed  David,  shortly ;  "so  one  must  conceal  sleights 
of  hand,  or  one's  design  in  chess.  The  concealment  is  the  only  re- 
semblance to  sin  ;  so  pray  be  at  rest." 

"  Davie  !     Can  he  ever  have  realized  his  condition?  " 

Her  husband,  with  an  oath,  replied  that  he  did  not  know  ;  but 
that  it  was  a  good  enough  condition,  at  any  rate.  He  then  went  up 
to  his  wife,  and  gently  touched  her  hair,  and  kissed  her  pretty  head. 

"  We  played  a  little  game,  which  did  not  happen  to  be  chess, 
love.  We  believe  in  comfort,  you  know,  and  a  life  without  a  sequel, 
and  as  much  power  as  we  can  get.  And  beyond  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve anything.  If  we  begin  to  dabble  with  other  beliefs,  we  may  get 
dazed,  and  lose  some  of  the  fun.  As  for  me,  I  have  only  time  enough 
to  deal  with  life  as  it  first  presents  itself  to  me.  If  I  tried  to  fancy 
how  it  might  present  itself  to  me,  I  should  resemble  a  monkey 
whose  cocoanut  is  stolen  from  him,  as  he  turns  it  round.  You  are 
afraid  we  did  wrong;  and  I  assure  you  that  we  were  merely  inge- 
nious.    Come,  Amy ;  help  me  to  pen  up  this  calf  for  a  little  while." 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  clasping  her  hands,  but  without  meeting 
his  eyes. 

"  Of  course  I  sha'n't  fail  you,"  she  said,  and  then  left  the  room. 
She  immediately  made  arrangements  for  Torrey's  visit,  which  was 
to  begin  at  the  dinner-hour. 

II. 

It  was  not  with  the  lightest  mood  in  the  world  that  the  young 
engineer  drove  up  to  the  Fanwood  door,  accompanied  by  his  bat- 
tered leather  trunk,  which  had  belonged  to  his  grandfather,  and 
which  appeared  to  be  the  best  friend  he  had  in  America.     He  had 
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not  been  blind  to  any  of  the  rebuffs  given  him  by  his  cousins,  and  it 
was  certainly  a  detestable  undertaking  to  plant  himself  where  he 
would  get  the  greatest  numbers  of  them.  But  by  this  means  his  ad- 
vancement must  be  quicker,  he  supposed,  since  he  should  make 
David  and  his  wife  introduce  him  to  rich  and  active  people. 

Amy  felt  even  less  buoyant  than  her  guest,  as  they  sat  down  to 
dinner.  Torrey's  clean  linen  was  ragged,  and  his  best  coat  an 
ancient  one.  Amy  was  too  fashionable  to  recognize  the  value  of 
anybody  unless  they  were  very  definitely  labelled  ;  just  as  she 
would  have  been  misled  in  a  connoisseur's  collection,  where  the  con- 
venient classification  of  a  museum  was  wanting.  A  dress  coat  was 
a  comprehensive  proof ;  a  drawl  would  have  been  irrefutable. 

"The  first  vacation  I  have,  I  must  go  to  Massachusetts,"  Torrey 
began. 

"  Davie  won't  give  you  a  vacation  till  next  summer,"  replied 
Amy ;  and  her  husband  offered  his  new  agent  wine,  and  became 
more  cordial.  He  had  determined  that  business  itself  should  not 
take  Torrey  to  that  particular  State. 

But  the  young  stranger  could  not  keep  his  reflections,  for  the  next 
ten  minutes,  from  wandering  to  the  spot  where  he  had  formed  his 
earliest  memories.  He  thought  of  his  stalwart  grandfather,  who  had 
been  a  successful  merchant.  This  personage  had  left  all  his  money 
to  a  favorite  among  three  sons,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  one 
was  a  rascal,  and  the  other  dead.  Torrey's  heart  turned  over  as  he 
recalled  his  bachelor  uncle,  the  favored  son,  who  had  taken  him  to 
live  at  the  homestead  when  his  mother  died.  They  had  loved  each 
other  vigorously  ;  but  they  had  not  loved  at  all  the  uncle  who  had 
brought  disgrace  into  the  family,  and  they  built  themselves  a  bon- 
fire when  the  news  came  that  he  also  was  dead.  Moreover,  they 
were  generous  enough  with  their  displeasure  to  detest  the  man's 
children,  of  whom  David  was  one.  Torrey's  uncle  very  often  winked 
at  him  in  a  friendly  way,  saying  nothing.  But  once  in  a  great  while 
he  followed  up  this  grimace  by  opening  his  lips,  and  remarking  that 
Torrey  would  get  the  bulk  of  the  money.  That  was  as  near  as  Tor- 
rey ever  got  to  it.  His  uncle  had  subsequently  suffered  an  accident, 
being  shot  by  a  companion's  gun  while  hunting.  The  discharge 
lodged  in  his  head,  without  fatal  results ;  but,  though  it  was  ex- 
tracted, the  old  gentleman  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound,  and  became  insane  in  consequence  of  it.  Torrey  found  that 
he  was  by  no  means  alone,  as  far  as  relations  went.     His  paternal 
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and  maternal  cousins  flocked  about  him.  Then  his  uncle  died. 
For  a  long  time  he  did  not  quite  believe  it,  because  he  had  not 
seen  the  dead  body.  In  proportion  as  we  love,  this  illusion  haunts 
us,  unless  we  are  convinced  by  the  unresponsive  face  itself.  It  was 
at  this  juncture  in  Torrey's  history  that  he  first  made  David's  ac- 
quaintance ;  the  latter  being  a  young  married  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, of  whom  every  one  said  that  he  would  already  have  made 
a  hit  of  his  career,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  father's  evil  memory. 
David  engaged  counsel  at  once,  and  fought  the  will,  on  the  ground 
that  their  uncle  Fanwood  had  chosen  him  for  his  principal  heir ; 
and  he  gained  his  suit,  in  spite  of  Torrey's  lawyer.  These  were 
events  of  ten  years  before,  and  in  that  time  the  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  decreed  to  David's  young  rival  had  gone  for  his 
education.  David's  inheritance  had,  on  the  contrary,  increased  as 
wealth  deserved,  and  he  was  now  something  of  a  nabob.  But  if  he 
and  Amy  were  happy  in  their  riches,  they  enjoyed  them  in  that  in- 
explicable manner  which  gives  a  dissatisfied  and  belligerent  air. 
Torrey  was  not  above  being  gratified  to  observe  it. 

The  end  of  November  approached,  and  business  became  more 
active  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  Torrey  announced  that  he  must  be  going 
to  Massachusetts,  to  pay  his  respects  at  his  uncle's  grave.  He  wished, 
also,  to  take  a  glance  at  the  old  Fanwood  mansion,  which  might  not 
wholly  survive  another  winter.  David  outdid  himself  in  his  efforts 
to  detain  the  young  fellow  willingly  where  he  was,  and  finally  for- 
bade his  absence,  in  the  least  elegant  terms.  As  he  had  kept  him 
short  of  money,  he  felt  sure  of  being  able  to  manage  him.  But 
Torrey  had  a  Shaksperean  nimbleness  of  resource.  He  borrowed 
fifty  dollars  of  an  impartial  by-stander,  and  took  the  train  for  Boston 
without  a  moment's  further  hesitation. 

After  he  had  got  started  it  seemed  as  if  a  hurry  took  possession 
of  him  which  fairly  shortened  his  breath.  If  he  had  been  journey- 
ing, after  his  long  absence,  toward  a  conclave  of  loving  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  say  nothing  of  a  couple  of  parents,  he  could  not  have  had 
his  heart  nearer  his  mouth,  or  a  more  dizzying  eagerness  in  his  brain. 
The  old  homestead  held  nothing  but  cousins  of  different  degrees, 
and  he  did  not  much  like  cousins.  But  he  made  a  bee-line  for  the 
house,  with  the  intention  of  looking  about  it  for  half  an  hour,  and  of 
visiting  the  places  where  he  had  frolicked  away  his  childhood  so  hap- 
pily. It  was  dusk,  and  in  this  gray  atmosphere  stood  the  uneven 
framework  of  the  house,  upon  its  slight  elevation,  which  Torrey  lov- 
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ingly  credited  as  being  a  natural  throne.  The  great  elm,  which 
had  been  inseparably  connected  with  the  homestead  during  its  ex- 
istence, had  partly  fallen  away,  and  nothing  was  young  and  bright 
in  the  whole  scene,  as  he  now  found  it,  but  the  lately  risen  evening 
star. 

A  figure  emerged  from  the  house  and  ran  across  the  road,  toward 
the  brook  which  in  spring  made  a  fine  racket,  and  in  November  lay 
in  melancholy  silence  among  its  dead  leaves,  and  at  night  slept  still 
deeper  under  shrouding  mist.  Torrey  wondered  that  the  girl  whom 
he  had  just  seen  should  choose  to  go  to  the  brook  at  this  hour,  when 
the  dampness  and  chill  were  rapidly  increasing.  The  waywardness 
of  the  proceeding  fixed  his  attention.  He  was  under  the  control  of 
his  mental  instincts  that  day,  and  he  believed  himself  to  be  impelled 
by  a  serious  motive  to  follow  the  agile  figure  which  he  had  seen.  He 
went  rapidly  down  the  incline  among  the  bushes,  toward  the  brook, 
by  a  little  path  which  had  coyly  hidden  itself  there  for  fifteen  years. 
As  he  reached  the  brook,  with  a  sudden  lunge,  he  came  upon  the 
girl  again,  with  her  arms  about  the  neck  of  a  young  man,  who  was 
rewarding  her  for  his  satisfaction  by  heartily  kissing  her.  She  did 
not  utter  a  sound  when  her  tryst  was  broken  in  upon  by  Torrey's  big 
person,  almost  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them.  Her  companion  was 
evidently  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  coolly  and  firmly  asked 
Torrey  his  business. 

"  I  guess  I  am  your  cousin,"  the  latter  said,  accosting  the  girl. 
"  I  am  Torrey  Fanwood." 

She  gave  a  cry  of  surprise  at  this,  and  looked  into  her  lover's 
face,  as  though  with  a  meaning  far  more  profound  than  the  intruder 
would  at  all  have  expected  as  a  consequence  of  his  announcement. 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  tell  the  people  at  the  house  I  was  here," 
Torrey  continued.  "  I've  only  come  to  say  good-by  again  to  my  old 
home.     It  ought  to  be  mine,  but  it  isn't ;  and  there's  an  end." 

"  I  am  your  cousin,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  serious,  and  even  sad, 
gaze,  through  the  deepening  dusk. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  followed  you,"  Torrey  went  on.  Then  he 
added,  with  one  of  his  reassuring,  boyish  laughs:  "  Perhaps  you  can 
tell  me." 

She  looked  again  at  the  young  man  whose  hand  she  held.  He 
broke  silence,  remarking: 

"  It  has  all  happened  very  queer.  We  must  have  a  word  or  two 
with  him,  Margaret,  as  long  as  it's  come  round  so  that  you've  met 
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him."  He  turned  to  Torrey.  "  You  see,  they  don't  like  me  up  at 
the  house,  any  better  than  they  would  like  you,  on  account  of  those 
old  claims  of  yours.  I'm  not  fine  enough  for  them ;  and  I  humor 
their  feelings,  as  far  as  I  find  best.  So  Margaret  and  I  meet  for  the 
present  in  secret." 

"  Joe,"  said  Margaret,  putting  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  an 
earnest  light  overspreading  her  unusually  sweet  face,  "  this  meeting 
is  at  a  wonderfully  fitting  time.  Let  us  walk,  all  of  us,  to  Michael's." 
She  then  addressed  Torrey,  penetrating  the  dim  light  with  her  gray- 
eyed  glance.  "  Hold  out  your  hand  ;  I  want  to  shake  it  for  wel- 
come. Torrey  Fanwood,  I  have  often  thought  of  you.  I  remember 
seeing  you  the  day  we,  all  of  us,  came  to  the  house,  and  you  went 
out  from  it.     Now,  follow  me." 

She  led  the  way  along  the  brook's  margin  for  a  short  distance, 
and  thence  mounted  to  the  highway. 

Strange  as  this  sudden  introduction  was  into  the  lives  of  two 
people  whom  he  had  cared  nothing  about  but  a  moment  before, 
Torrey  felt  thankful  for  it.  He  was  glad  of  a  welcome  of  any  sort, 
where  one  was  so  utterly  unexpected,  and  at  a  moment  when  his 
heart  ached  with  a  loneliness  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
possible  relief.  Moreover,  the  girl  who  now  trudged  at  his  side  was 
one  of  those  people  who  come  to  us  familiarly,  because  we  have 
waited  for  them  so  long,  as  realizations  of  faith.  Her  frank  face 
answered  his  conception  of  what  a  young  girl's  countenance  should 
be,  and  her  cordial  grasp  of  the  hand  had  left  him  her  willing  servant 
for  the  future.  He  was  a  man  who  could  die  for  any  one  to  whom 
he  owed  a  true  satisfaction  of  the  soul. 

"  My  name  is  Margaret  Torrey,"  she  said.  "  They  tell  me  I  look 
like  your  mother.  When  we  get  to  a  light  you  shall  see  if  you  can 
find  a  memory  of  her  anywhere  about  me." 

He  did  not  speak. 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  Nolan's  cottage,"  she  proceeded  in 
a  moment.     "  You  have  not  forgotten  him,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Torrey,  out  of  the  gathering  darkness. 

"We  all  have  something  to  tell  you,"  she  added. 

He  stopped  with  an  exclamation,  laying  his  hand  very  gently 
upon  Margaret's  arm,  and  Joe  sprang  to  them  across  the  road. 

"What  is  it?  I  cannot  wait!  "  gasped  Torrey,  whose  face  was 
now  clearly  visible,  owing  to  its  increased  whiteness.  "  I  have 
known  it  all  along,  and  yet — what  is  it  ?  " 
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"  Hush !  "  answered  Margaret,  glancing  round  them  ;  "  I  cannot 
speak  here." 

She  ran  on  before  the  young  men,  and  turned  in  at  a  little 
stranded  gateway,  drifted,  as  it  were,  by  a  sea  of  fields  against  the 
roadside  ;  and  they  heard  her  knock  at  the  door  of  the  cottage 
which  stood  by  itself  there.  An  old  man  soon  responded,  carrying 
the  lamp  that  had  shed  a  ray  of  light  from  the  window.  Margaret's 
form  was  defined  against  the  glow  at  the  door,  and  upon  entering 
the  cottage  she  turned,  so  that  her  dark  figure  became  radiant. 

She  took  Torrey  firmly  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  the 
dingy  kitchen,  toward  the  table,  where  she  motioned  him  to  Nolan's 
lately  vacated  chair,  and  drew  up  another  chair  for  herself.  Looking 
at  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  she  said  : 

"  This  is  Torrey,  Michael." 

Nolan  remained  speechless,  holding  the  lamp  in  both  hands  so 
tremulously  that  Joe  seized  it  and  set  it  upon  the  mantelshelf, 
while  the  old  man  came  forward,  gazing  at  Torrey. 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  he  cried,  with  a  sob  such  as  a  heart  full  of 
years  cannot  always  check.  Torrey  caught  Nolan  by  the  arms,  and 
tried  to  open  his  lips  to  reply. 

"  Sit  down,  dear  Michael,"  interrupted  Margaret  ;  and  she  also 
told  her  lover  to  bring  his  chair  nearer.  "  My  cousin  has  come  very 
suddenly,  as  if  our  thinking  brought  him."  Then  she  turned  to 
him,  speaking  clearly  and  gravely,  with  her  fine  white  hand  lying 
not  far  from  his  on  the  table,  as  if  he  might  have  its  warm  grasp  if 
he  wished.  "  You  were  not  rightly  treated,  when  you  were  that  red- 
cheeked  little  boy,  ten  years  ago,  and  Davie  came  like  a  young  hawk 
into  the  midst  of  us.  Your  dear  uncle  had  gone  crazy  with  his 
wound,  and  it  was  Davie  who  hurried  him  to  an  asylum,  although  he 
might  just  as  well  have  been  cared  for  at  home.  Michael  and  I  used 
to  talk  of  this,  when  I  spoke  about  you.  I  remember  very  well  the 
time  that  they  brought  the  news  of  Uncle  Fanwood's  death.  We  had 
a  funeral."  Margaret's  eyes  shone  full  into  Torrey's,  and  she  laid  her 
hand  upon  his  icy  fingers.    "  Davie  had  hidden  him  away,  living! " 

Incoherent  words  rushed  from  Torrey's  convulsed  lips.  He 
started  up. 

"  Let  me  see  him  !  My  uncle  ;  oh,  my  darling,  my  only  friend  !  " 
he  cried,  groping  forward,  blind  with  agony. 

"  Come  to  yourself,  Torrey,"  said  Margaret.  "  You  have  some- 
thing to  do." 
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He  grasped  her  soothing  hand  and  covered  it  with  kisses  and 
tears,  and  knelt  before  her  as  she  again  sat  down. 

"  You  see,  I'm  one  of  the  men  at  Merlin's  Light,"  Joe  burst  out. 
"  Steenson — that's  the  keeper — is  not  a  good  man ;  he  was  a  com- 
panion of  Davie's  father.  He  had  a  ship  of  his  own,  which  foun- 
dered, but  he  had  saved  the  old  sinner,  Fanwood's,  life  in  her,  at  the 
time  of  that  dead-and-gone  swindling  affair,  by  taking  him  off  to 
Japan.  Davie  knew  all  this,  and  that  the  captain  had  been  put  in 
charge  of  the  lighthouse,  later ;  and  he  went  to  see  him  there  sev- 
eral times.  Steenson  let  on  to  me  about  these  things,  never  dream- 
ing I'd  meet  Margaret,  and  piece  the  ends  together  for  myself." 

Torrey  rose  from  the  girl's  side,  his  limbs  quivering,  and  sat 
down  in  his  chair.  Nolan  drew  close  to  him,  and  exclaimed  pas- 
sionately : 

"  Your  uncle  loved  me  like  a  brother,  Master  Torrey ;  he  never 
gainsaid  God  about  me,  on  the  score  that  I  was  a  farm-hand.  He 
often  told  me  we  were  brothers  in  humanity,  because  we  understood 
each  other,  and  because  I  loved  the  Lord.  And  I  tell  you,  I  never 
believed  him  dead.  No  one  looked  upon  him  in  his  coffin.  It  haunted 
me  at  all  times  that  he  breathed,  as  I  was  breathing.  When  Mr. 
Davie  came  round  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  told  him  so.  In  all 
those  years  the  idea  was  fresh  to  me,  as  though  it  had  come  to  me 
but  overnight.  Oh,  but  he  looked  strange,  very  strange,  at  me,  and 
offered  me  money,  and  said  it  was  best  to  stop  the  chatter  of  an 
idiot,  once  in  a  while.  Master  Torrey,  he  did  not  deceive  me.  We 
old  people,  that  have  spent  our  days  living  next  to  the  dogs,  are  mighty 
sharp  at  reading  a  man's  face  and  movements.  But  what  to  say  or 
do?  I've  spent  many  weeks  wondering  over  that.  Often  I  went  to 
the  graveyard,  and  tried  to  force  myself  to  look  into  the  grave ;  but 
it  was  a  hard  thing  to  begin.  Now,  Miss  Margaret  had  always  been 
so  kind  to  me,  that  I  at  last  hinted  to  her  of  my  fears,  for  you  can 
see  she  is  one  to  whom  you  might  trust  the  beating  of  your  heart. 
Who  came  along  then  but  Joe  Thornton,  here,  putting  his  head 
in  at  my  window,  and  saying  he  wanted  to  speak  with  me  ?  I  should 
a'  thought  him  a  hard  character,  setting  out  to  scare  me  ;  but  he  was 
too  handsome  for  that." 

A  smile  broke  over  Torrey's  lips,  gentle,  in  spite  of  his  stiffened 
features.     He  rose  to  his  full  height,  as  if  in  the  pride  of  joy. 

"  He  is  living  !  "  he  said.  He  stood  absorbed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  resumed  his  scat  by  the  table,  fully  master  of  himself. 
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"  You  must  know,"  said  Joe,  with  irrepressible  earnestness,  "  that 
I  am  let  off  sometimes  in  summer,  alternate  with  Eph  Vane,  to 
make  a  little  by  boating  on  the  coast.  Something  in  the  way  of 
an  angel,  I  guess,  brought  Margaret  to  Clifton,  where  I  hail  from, 
and  where  I  had  my  cat-boat.  The  friends  she  stayed  with  had 
already  taken  to  me  as  if  I  was  one  of  them,  after  a  couple  of 
trips  and  clam-bakes." 

"You  see  what  he  is,"  Margaret  observed. 

"  Not  her  equal  in  any  way,"  said  Joe.  "  But  a  few  parties,  with 
her  in  them,  on  my  boat,  settled  my  business,  and  I  courted  her  fast 
and  furious.  I  learned  where  she  lived,  and  followed  her  up  here. 
When  it  got  as  far  as  telling  each  other  everything  we  ever  had 
known,  she  spoke  to  me  of  you  and  your  uncle  Fanwood  and  of 
Davie's  father;  and  of  how  badly  she  had  always  felt  about  living 
in  the  old  house,  while  you  were  off  somewhere  abroad,  and  no 
home  to  your  name.  Then  I  told  her  what  I  had  heard  at  Merlin's 
Light  from  Steenson,  in  connection  with  his  knowledge  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  I  made  no  difficulty  of  adding  that  the  old  captain  was  a 
deliberate  devil.  A  sort  of  shadow  came  over  us,  as  we  laid  things 
before  each  other,  as  if  the  truth  were  coming  fast  toward  us; 
but  we  neither  of  us  got  it  into  shape  until  one  day  when  we  saw 
Nolan  here  going  to  the  graveyard."  Joe  leaned  over  and  slapped 
the  bowed  figure  of  Nolan  on  the  shoulder.  "  Cheer  up,  Michael, 
I  say !  Margaret  told  me  where  he  was  bound,  and  why  he  often 
went  there;  and,  upon  that,  I  declared  that  if  the  good  soul  was 
hidden  anywhere,  Steenson  knew  it.  Margaret  and  I  got  greatly  ex- 
cited at  the  notion,  because  we  saw  that  the  next  step  was  to  prove 
your  uncle  to  be  in  the  lighthouse.  We  believed  our  fancy,  and 
at  the  same  time  thought  it  impossible,  just  as  one  treats  a  fortune- 
teller's tale.  I  took  to  poking  round  the  place  when  Steenson  wasn't 
at  hand,  and  to  listening  for  noises  at  night,  when  it  was  my  turn  to 
watch  the  lamp.  I  kept  an  extra  eye  open  on  Steenson,  and  then  it 
seemed  as  if  the  rascal  did  nothing  but  hide  some  motive  or  action, 
from  dawn  to  dawn.  On  one  of  my  visits  to  Margaret  (being  given 
here  and  there  a  day  or  two)  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  Michael, 
and  propose  going  with  him  to  open  the  grave.  And — ive  did  I " 
Joe  hesitated  ;  but  Nolan  raised  his  hands  and  let  them  fall  upon 
his  knees,  limp  and  open.  "  So  that  was  settled.  Now,  to  find  out 
where  he  was.  Quicker  than  go  to  the  asylum,  which  would  likely 
have  been  bad  for  us  and  fatal  to  him,  I  decided  to  question  Steen- 
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son,  so  far  as  might  be,  as  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  my  visits  here, 
and  could  not  easily  be  made  anxious.  I'll  not  go  over  all  my  tricks 
and  traps  for  him,  but  I  might  have  spared  myself  every  one.  Last 
week  a  raging  storm  set  in,  if  you  remember.  We  take  more  note  of 
'em,  we  that  live  on  the  inside  of  'em,  so  to  say.  Great  pieces  of  sand 
and  loose  rock  in  front  of  the  lighthouse  were  carried  off  by  the 
waves  that  tore  around  and  over  the  hill ;  and  I  called  the  captain 
out,  in  a  queer,  fascinated  kind  of  a  way  (Eph  being  at  work  over 
the  dinner),  to  get  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  engine-house, 
where  I  was  doing  duty,  and  which  stood  a  few  rods  from  the  main 
building,  was  going  to  be  left  with  a  foundation.  The  gale  nearly 
stifled  us  as  we  went  over  to  the  little  house.  A  sort  of  dark  and 
white  air  surged  about,  and  the  sea  burst  up,  creamy  and  roaring. 
The  huge  old  tower  we  had  left  seemed  cosy  in  comparison  to  the 
engine-house,  and  Steenson  laughed,  when  we  got  into  it,  as  he 
looked  out  to  sea  through  the  small  window,  and  then  at  me  ;  and  he 
said  he  guessed  he  would  hurry  back  to  the  kitchen,  as  the  bank 
would  very  likely  crumble  under  the  engine  and  swallow  me  up. 
How  he  thrives  on  anybody's  luck !  He  soon  opened  the  door, 
pulling  his  cap  down  tighter,  and  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  at 
the  white  lighthouse  wall,  and  before  I  could  breathe  again  I  saw. 
a  sad,  aged  face  at  one  of  the  windows.  What  with  wind  and 
wonder,  my  teeth  chattered.  Steenson,  he  fell  against  me,  pushing 
me  back,  and  swearing  that  he  could  hardly  get  across  the  ground : 
and  then  he  cast  a  glance  at  me.  I  don't  know  what  he  had  seen 
himself,  but  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  told  me  to  keep  the  door 
fast,  and  slammed  it  to.  There  was  no  window  in  the  engine- 
house  on  the  land  side,  and  so,  in  spite  of  Steenson's  order,  I 
flung  the  door  wide,  and  looked  up  and  saw  the  motionless  face, 
and  raised  my  arm  to  it.  Torrey,  I  loved  that  face,  with  the  love 
of  pity !  " 

"  But,  you  see,  he  could  not  do  more,  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  un- 
less he  first  stepped  over  Steenson's  dead  body.  Joe  had  to  think 
of  all  the  harm  that  might  come  to  your  uncle,  for  there  was  no 
doubt  whose  face  he  had  seen.  When  the  first  quiet  day  opened, 
and  Joe  could  be  spared,  he  got  leave  of  absence,  and  arrived  at 
Michael's  door  this  morning." 

Joe  started  to  his  feet.     Torrey  rose  up. 

"Now  we  can  work  !  "  cried  the  young  sailor,  all  alert. 

"  The  law  must  work,"  exclaimed  the  girl. 
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They  drew  together  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  Torrey 
stood. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  smiling  slightly,  "  but  I  am  going  to  Merlin's 
Light.  You  must  bring  this  before  the  police,  Joe  ;  and  then  follow 
me. 

"You're  going  alone?"  the  young  man  asked,  uneasily. 

"  No,"  Margaret  interposed.  The  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  and 
her  lips  whitened.  "  You  must  go  with  him.  Michael  and  I  will  go 
to  the  city  at  once  and  inform  the  police,  and  you  shall  have  their 
assistance  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  No,  no,"  Nolan  put  in,  authoritatively,  shaking  his  head. 
"  Leave  that  to  me.  You  must  only  give  me  a  letter,  Mr.  Torrey, 
and  you  must  write  it  now."  He  brought  pen,  ink,  and  paper  from 
the  cupboard,  and  laid  them  on  the  table,  moving  to  one  side,  with 
caressing  fingers,  the  consolation  of  his  existence,  a  Bible,  which  he 
had  been  reading  when  Margaret  knocked.  "  And  the  blessing  of 
God  be  with  us ! "  he  ejaculated. 

Torrey  seized  the  pen  and  began  to  write  the  letter  with  vigorous 
strokes.  His  countenance,  usually  full  of  openness  and  sweetness, 
took  on  a  mysterious  expression,  which  immediately  classed  him 
with  the  common  herd  of  agonized  and  vindictive  natures.  He 
slowly  flushed  a  dull  red,  and  bit  his  heavy  lips.  As  he  ended  the 
letter  he  struck  the  Bible,  lying  near  his  arm,  with  his  fist,  and  was 
about  to  break  into  passionate  utterance.  But,  observing  what  was 
beneath  his  hand,  he  remained  silent  until  his  fury  had  calmed. 
They  then  heard  him  murmur: 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Christ !  " 

III. 

Torrey  and  Joe  strode  along  over  Cape  Cannon,  the  peninsula 
upon  which  Merlin's  Light  is  situated.  Their  efforts  to  obtain  a  horse 
and  wagon  of  useful  calibre  at  the  last  railroad  town  had  proved 
fruitless,  and  they  had  decided  to  make  the  rough  journey  to  their 
destination  on  foot.  It  was  four  o'clock  of  the  next  day  since 
taking  leave  of  Margaret  and  Michael.  A  sea-fog  alternately  thick- 
ened and  thinned  across  their  path,  which  was  one  of  a  dozen 
others  leading  to  the  outermost  point  of  the  promontory.  In  Tor- 
rey's  case,  the  exhilaration  of  a  sense  of  the  danger  which  would  in 
all  probability  develop  out  of  a  meeting  with  Steenson  was  tempered 
by  a  sickening  fear  lest  his  uncle  had  died  from  some  cause  since  the 
26 
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couple  of  days  earlier  when  Joe  had  caught  sight  of  him  ;  or  (a  more 
likely  supposition)  that  he  had  become  demented  from  the  length  of 
his  imprisonment.  The  long,  rough  road  over  which  Torrey  was 
obliged  to  travel  before  his  misgivings  could  be  met  by  fact,  although 
apparently  retarding  his  wishes,  nevertheless  seemed  really  interested 
and  responsive,  as  if  it  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human 
history,  and  welcomed  any  chance  members  of  the  race  of  man  to 
the  best  consolations  it  was  permitted  to  offer  them. 

At  the  lifting  of  the  fog  at  one  point,  where  a  steep  hill  was  to 
be  surmounted,  not  far  from  the  elevation  upon  which  the  light- 
house stands,  Torrey  and  his  fellow-pedestrian  saw  in  front  of  them 
an  open  buggy,  carrying  a  slender  figure,  and  toiling  up  the  uneven 
road.  The  silence  and  emptiness  of  uninhabited  regions  had  begun 
to  cast  a  spell  over  Torrey,  giving  the  life  he  had  hitherto  led  an 
unreality,  and  suggesting  a  state  of  being  that  dealt  in  broader 
spaces  of  vision  and  longer  intervals  of  speech.  The  abrupt  ap- 
pearance of  a  busy  vehicle  was  discordant  with  his  mood  of  pro- 
founder  insight,  and  he  took  in  the  consciousness  of  this  interrup- 
tion with  reluctance.  But  he  suddenly  awoke  to  the  situation,  in  all 
its  intensity.  It  was  his  cousin  Davie  who  was  ahead  of  him,  bound 
for  Merlin's  Light ;  and  he  must  be  stopped  at  all  hazards — he 
should  be  stopped,  at  the  risk  of  murder  itself ! 

"  There's  one  of  the  half-breed  Indians,  who  are  well  enough  off 
to  ride  like  their  betters,  on  Cape  Cannon,"  remarked  Joe.  "  Per- 
haps he  has  a  message  for  Steenson." 

Torrey,  without  answering  a  word,  pressed  noiselessly  forward  up 
the  hill,  then  ran  like  the  wind,  and  sprang  upon  the  horse's  bridle. 

David  had  thought  over  all  the  obstacles  and  all  the  shocks  of 
disappointment  which  he  might  encounter  in  proceeding  to  the 
lighthouse  to  arrange  further  safeguards  against  Torrey's  possible 
suspicions,  or  the  miscarriage  of  his  own  long-established  devices  in 
regard  to  his  victim,  old  Mark  Fanwood.  This  onslaught  of  Torrey's 
had  been  foreshadowed  by  his  morbid  conscience.  He  sat  motion- 
less. 

"  Get  down  !  "  said  Torrey,  holding  the  wiry  horse,  as  it  attempt- 
ed to  rear.  His  face  gave  no  doubt  that  he  was  master  of  the  man 
before  him,  as  he  was  over  the  animal. 

But  a  volley  of  oaths  broke  from  David's  lips,  and  then,  with  a 
rapid,  ugly  dexterity,  he  pulled  out  his  revolver  and  aimed  to  shoot 
between  Torrey's  eyes. 
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"  Get  down !  "  the  latter  repeated,  still  more  fiercely.  "  Your 
crime  is  finished  !  " 

Joe  had  almost  immediately  apprehended  the  drift  matters  were 
taking;  and,  when  he  heard  Torrey's  command  and  exclamation, 
easily  divined  David's  identity.  He  instantly  seconded  every  un- 
spoken thought  of  Torrey's.  He  leaped  up  at  the  back  of  the  buggy, 
clutched  David  by  the  neck,  and  dragged  him  down  into  the  mud 
of  the  road.  A  shot  went  off  into  the  gathering  fog ;  and  Joe,  un- 
hurt, secured  the  weapon  which  David  held,  wrenched  the  reins 
from  his  clinging  hand,  and  jumped  into  the  empty  seat.  Torrey 
left  the  horse's  head  to  get  up  beside  Joe,  but  David  was  there  be- 
fore him,  mad  with  a  boy's  unreasoning  fury ;  for  now  that  his  self- 
control  was  lost,  his  petty  nature  was  displayed  in  all  its  deformity 
of  undevelopment.  Torrey  grappled  with  him  and  hurled  him  once 
more  to  the  ground,  with  such  violence  that  he  lay  stunned.  So  far, 
his  uncle  was  safe. 

While  the  horse  rushed  up  the  remainder  of  the  hill,  under  Tor- 
rey's guidance,  who  had  snatched  the  reins  in  his  excitement,  Joe 
glanced  round,  and  observed  that  David's  form  moved.  "  I  hope 
the  day  will  not  see  our  luck  change ! "  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  awe. 

Torrey  could  not  respond,  even  to  express  his  gratitude  for  Joe's 
possibly  saving  his  life,  or  to  speak  encouragingly  of  the  dangers  they 
both  still  had  to  face.     There  is  much  cumulative  force  in  silence. 

As  the  lighthouse  appeared  upon  its  promontory,  swept  over  by 
soft  balls  of  fog,  which  passed  across  its  tower  with  phantom-like  in- 
difference, Joe  broke  the  long  suspense  by  saying,  while  he  indicated 
the  white  structure  with  a  nod :  "  It  looks  as  if  all  the  sorrow  in  the 
world  was  inside  of  it !     I  hope  Steenson's  turned  the  other  way !  " 

"You  must  get  out  and  find  him,"  said  Torrey.  "Tell  him  you 
have  brought  a  friend  to  see  the  place.  Get  him  round  to  the  front 
yard.  By  that  time  I  shall  be  on  hand,  with  my  rope  unwound." 
Under  his  coat  he  had  concealed  some  yards  of  cord,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  Steenson's  arms  and  feet  with  it. 

Joe  had  barely  jumped  to  the  ground  when  the  lighthouse  door 
opened,  and  disclosed  a  man  who  proved  to  be  the  second  assistant, 
Eph  Vane.  His  ashen  face  was  suggestive  of  some  alarming  event. 
Joe  was  hardly  near  enough  for  conversation,  and  so  Vane,  in  his 
impatience,  called  out  to  him  that  he  had  seen  them  coming  from 
an  upper  window;  and  then  lowered  his  voice  to  a  pitch  which 
Torrey,  from  the  buggy,  could  not  overhear.     He  noticed,  however, 
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that  Joe  stood  talking  with  Vane  instead  of  disappearing  in  search 
of  the  keeper,  as  previously  arranged.  As  Torrey  drove  up  to  the 
doorstep,  Joe  exclaimed : 

"  Steenson  has  not  been  seen  for  several  hours,  but  Eph  has  been 
hearing  sounds  that  he  can't  account  for,  on  the  side  of  the  light- 
house which  faces  the  ocean." 

Vane,  who  was  very  much  shaken  up,  burst  out  with  the  confes- 
sion that  hcwas  glad  to  behold  two  people  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
for  he  had  been  expecting  to  see  something  supernatural  ever  since 
the  sounds  began. 

"  I  went  through  the  entries  of  the  unused  part  of  the  house, 
where  I  heard  the  voices,"  he  said,  "  until  I  came  to  a  door  which 
was  locked.  Then  I  hunted  everywhere  for  Steenson,  for  I  did  not 
like  to  break  through  the  door  until  I  had  his  orders.  There  were 
two  voices  when  I  first  heard  the  sounds,  or  else  I'm  a  lunatic." 

"  Are  the  noises  still  going  on  ?  "  inquired  Torrey,  chilled  by  a 
terrible  dread  of  which  Eph  was  ignorant. 

"  They're  faint  now,"  returned  the  young  man. 

"  Show  the  way  to  that  door."  Torrey  threw  the  reins  to  Joe  as 
he  gave  the  order,  telling  him  to  stay  with  the  horse,  and  not  giving 
him  time  to  object  to  this  disposition  of  his  help,  as  he  hurried  Vane 
into  the  house  again.  As  Torrey  followed  his  guide,  a  joy  like  that 
of  a  man  approaching  fatherhood  filled  his  soul.  The  agony  of 
anxious  suspense  could  not  lessen  his  exultation.  The  dead  was  not 
dead! 

At  last  the  locked  door  at  which  Vane  had  listened  was  reached. 

Torrey  bowed  before  it.     "  Who's  there  ?  "  he  called. 

No  answer.  A  rustling  of  footsteps  was  heard  upon  the  bare 
floor,  and  then  of  a  hand  resting  upon  the  door-key,  which  moved 
slightly  in  the  lock. 

"Turn  it,"  said  Torrey,  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  I  have  tried ;  it  is  too  large  for  me,"  answered  a  gentle  voice. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"A  man  to  your  rescue,"  came  from  Torrey.  "  Shall  I  break  the 
lock?" 

"Oh,  yes  I" 

Torrey  had  provided  himself  with  a  wrench,  in  preparation  for 
this  emergency.  In  a  few  moments  the  door  swung  loose  on  its 
hinges,  and  he  raised  his  eyes.  A  further  passage-way  led  to  an- 
other door,  against  which  stood  the  aged  figure  of  his  uncle,  whose 
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emaciated  face  was  fixed  with  hopeful  apprehension,  as  he  stared 
before  him.  A  slender  window  in  the  stone  wall  admitted  a  bar  of 
sunlight,  which  struck  the  curling  white  hair  upon  the  old  man's 
brow ;  for  the  fog  had  taken  itself  away,  and  the  sun  was  going  down 
in  splendor  across  the  sea. 

Torrey  strode  through  the  entry  and  took  the  ragged  old  man  in 
his  arms,  and  pressed  his  lips  to  the  snowy,  famished  brow.  Nothing 
was  said.  It  was  difficult,  at  best,  for  the  poor  victim  to  speak  ;  and 
in  the  wonder  and  joy  of  the  moment  he  did  not  remember  to  utter 
a  word  of  questioning.  He  only  realized  that  he  was  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hope  and  peace  for  the  first  time  in  many  years ;  and  that 
he  was  in  the  arms  of  some  one  whom  he  could  trust.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  made  a  great  effort  to  impart  his  thoughts,  and  spoke  more 
easily  with  every  sentence. 

"  I  have  waited  here  very  long,"  he  began,  "  and  now  things  sud- 
denly happen.  The  wind  rose,  not  long  ago,  and  went  calling  about 
the  walls  as  if  it  were  human,  and  rushed  in  through  that  window 
when  it  was  opened.  It  was  hard  for  him — for  that  man  who  comes 
here — to  close  the  door  again,"  continued  Torrey's  uncle,  still  lean- 
ing upon  his  nephew's  shoulder,  but  stretching  out  his  arm  and 
touching  the  inner  door,  near  which  they  both  stood,  with  his  finger- 
tips. "  It  shuts  with  a  catch,  and  I  always  tried  it  after  he  had  gone. 
This  day,  not  long  ago,  it  gave  way  in  my  hand  !  I  came  to  this  win- 
dow (it  is  so  narrow  !)  and  looked  out  upon  the  sea  and  the  storm.  And 
then,  once  more  in  my  life,  some  one  motioned  to  me,  as  if  I  lived ! 
A  great  happiness  swelled  within  me,  and  stupefied  my  limbs.  That 
other  man  returned ;  he  thrust  me  back ! "  Torrey  felt  the  frail 
figure  shrink.  All  at  once  the  old  Fan  wood  started  into  a  more 
strenuous  attitude.  "  He  is  in  there !  I  shut  him  in.  The  spring 
was  freshly  oiled,  and  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the  key  for  it  in  his 
hand  ;  everything  seemed  against  me,  and  yet  I  at  last  shut  him  in  ! " 

Torrey  observed  that  the  key  stood  in  the  lock,  upon  the  hither 
side  of  the  door.  The  spring  must  have  been  placed  upon  the  door 
to  guard  against  any  interference  from  the  prisoner  during  the  process 
of  locking  him  into  his  room  after  attending  to  his  wants.  Undoubt- 
edly Steenson  was  caught  in  the  prison  which  had  immured  the 
old  man,  whom  Torrey  held  so  tenderly  and  thankfully  in  his  arms 
at  the  end  of  a  vista  of  inhuman  years.  Even  suffering  and  op- 
pression have  their  chances  of  splendid  triumph,  wherein  the  silent 
forces  of  nature  seem  to  combine  earnestly  for  the  relief  of  a  victim. 
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Torrey  could  easily  picture  to  himself  Steenson's  dismay  at  the 
situation  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  at  the  hammering  upon 
the  lock  of  the  outer  door  a  few  minutes  back,  when  Torrey  had 
broken  through  the  first  barrier. 

"Let  him  stay  in  the  prison  he  planned  so  well,"  said  Torrey. 
"  Come  with  me." 

He  almost  carried  his  uncle  along  in  his  embrace  to  where  Vane 
stood,  gaping  and  shivering  at  the  sight  of  the  melancholy  fellow- 
being  who  had  existed  near  him  so  long  without  his  knowing  it. 

"  Go  back  to  Joe,"  Torrey  said  to  him.  "  Tell  him  we  are 
coming,  and  that  Steenson  is  under  lock  and  key.  My  uncle  must 
be  moved  slowly." 

The  old  man  fell  back  upon  Torrey's  arm,  and  stared  at  him. 

"Your  uncle?"  he  repeated.     "Is  this  really,  really  Torrey  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  he,  and  too  happy  to  speak  of  it,  or  to  know  what 
to  say !  " 

"  There  is  another  nephew  !  " 

"  Well,  his  day  is  over." 

"  My  Torrey!  Oh,  my  Torrey!"  Mark  Fanwood's  ecstasy  was 
waxing  like  a  tide.  He  hung  upon  his  nephew's  arm  more  and  more 
heavily.  His  smiling  lips  quivered,  his  eyes  closed,  and  sobs  roughly 
shook  him. 

"  Remember  my  anguish,"  cried  Torrey.  "  You  were  not  alone 
in  suffering,  and  we  must  help  each  other  to  bear  this  joy.  Be  strong, 
for  my  sake  !  " 

The  old  man  raised  himself  at  these  words,  and  summoned  all  his 
pride  and  courage. 

"  I  had  strength,  Torrey,  you  know.  They  did  not  succeed  in 
killing  me,  or  in  driving  me  mad !  I  can  bear  release ;  release  into 
the  strange  world  again.  Oh,  my  beloved  boy,  let  me  look  at  you ! " 
He  wished  to  turn  full  upon  Torrey,  in  order  to  scrutinize  the  face 
which  he  had  imagined  over  and  over  again  with  constantly  growing 
tenderness,  since  the  two  last  met ;  but  he  sank  still  lower,  and  his 
weary  eyes  refused  to  serve  him.  Like  a  faded  flower,  which  breaks 
at  the  touch,  his  frail  majesty  of  demeanor  seemed  to  crumble  into 
nothingness. 

"  Is  he  dying  ?  "  asked  Vane,  who  could  not  cease  from  the  con- 
templation of  him,  to  carry  the  message  which  Torrey  wished  to  send 
to  Joe. 

"  Dying ! "  cried  Torrey.     "  Do  you  think  I  would  let  him  die 
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now  ?  He  will  revive,  unless  my  flask  has  leaked  itself  empty  on  the 
way  here ;"  and  he  lifted  it  to  his  uncle's  lips,  whom  he  had  carried 
and  placed  at  full  length  upon  the  floor  of  the  lower  hall.  The  old 
man  was  instantly  in  a  half  doze  from  the  effects  of  the  brandy,  and 
his  cheeks  gained  a  little  color. 

At  this  moment  a  pistol-shot  cracked  through  the  air  outside,  and 
Vane  threw  open  the  hall  door,  supposing  that  Joe  was  in  trouble. 

The  sunlight  spread  over  the  hilly  point,  making  its  simple  un- 
dulations attractive;  and  between  the  door  and  the  landscape  sat 
Joe,  in  the  buggy,  reining  his  horse  to  a  stand-still,  and  grinning  all 
over  his  face. 

"  Look  at  him  now  !  "  he  laughed,  pointing  with  his  pistol  in  the 
direction  of  a  man  in  shirt-sleeves,  who  was  covering  the  ground 
toward  the  mainland  at  a  rapid  pace.  "That's  Steenson,  Eph ; 
and  he  has  no  pistol  with  him,  so  his  raid  on  me  was  unequal.  I 
fired  into  the  air,  but  it  satisfied  him.  By  Gosh,  I've  got  to  laugh  ! 
But  how  is  it  inside  there?"  He  could  not  see  distinctly  into  the 
hallway. 

"  Leave  the  horse  and  come  in,"  Eph  returned.  "  He  went  up 
and  found  an  old  man  there,  whom  he  calls  his  uncle.  I  wish  you'd 
tell  me  something  about  it." 

Joe  tied  the  horse,  in  speechless  haste,  and  bounded  in  at  the 
door.  There  was  Torrey,  bending  over  his  uncle's  form,  and  making 
the  old  gentleman's  head  comfortable  upon  his  cloak,  which  he  had 
rolled  up.     He  stood,  gazing. 

"  What  a  splendid  fellow  he  is  !  "  he  muttered.  "  We'll  have  him 
to  look  like  a  soldier,  yet." 

"  Whose  shot  was  that  ?  "  asked  Torrey. 

"  Mine.     Steenson's  well  on  his  wray  to  join  that  d d  David. 

He  must  have  left  you  in  a  great  flurry,  for  he's  without  his  coat. 
He  tried  to  get  the  buggy,  and  I'd  have  had  to  give  it  up,  but  for 
my  other  stolen  property,  the  pistol.  The  cap'  is  five  times  as 
strong  as  I  am." 

"  But  how  could  Steenson  escape?  Was  there  a  window  in  that 
prison  up  there?  He  was  locked  into  it!"  Torrey  ejaculated,  think- 
ing aloud.  "  Joe,  I  must  go  up  and  look  at  the  room.  You  see  my 
uncle  is  breathing  full  and  evenly.  He  knows  he  is  alone  no  longer! 
Keep  a  lookout  from  the  door,  one  of  you.  We  won't  admit  any- 
one here  besides  the  police,  at  present." 

Torrey  hastened  up-stairs,  turned  the  key,  which  stood  outside, 
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in  the  lock  of  the  heavy  door  of  his  uncle's  room,  and  crossed  the 
threshold.  No  one  was  there.  A  few  pieces  of  furniture,  some 
books,  and  small  objects  met  his  view.  Then  he  noticed  a  window 
with  a  deep  embrasure,  indicating  the  solidity  of  this  portion  of  the 
lighthouse,  which  was  to  the  north  and  west.  From  the  brick  wall 
around  the  window  hung  several  bars  of  iron,  which  had  been  torn 
out  of  place  by  the  help  of  a  yet  stouter  iron  rod,  that  now  lay  on 
the  floor  beneath  the  window,  where  Steenson's  coat  had  also  been 
left,  in  his  frantic  haste  to  free  himself  from  his  unexpected  entrap- 
ment. He  had,  no  doubt,  escaped  from  the  room  but  a  few  minutes 
before,  as  the  iron  rod,  which  Torrey  took  into  his  hand,  was  slightly 
warm.  The  chances  for  him  were  that  he  would  take  a  safe  road 
among  the  many  paths  leading  to  and  fro  over  the  point,  and  get 
off  from  the  vicinity  by  water. 

But  David  was  at  hand.  He  would  not  have  such  convenient 
avenues  of  flight  as  the  ex-sea-captain.  He  would  reap  his  reward 
of  punishment,  and  suffer  whatever  penalty  his  nature  was  capable 
of  appreciating.  He  should  sneer  at  Torrey,  for  the  last  time,  from 
the  prisoner's  dock. 

Torrey  re-locked  the  door  of  the  room,  and  hurried  back  to  his 
uncle. 

Joe,  in  his  energetic  way,  had  the  old  gentleman  on  his  feet 
again,  and  supported  him  comfortably  with  immense  pride. 

"  Isn't  he  brightening  up,  though  ? "  he  demanded  of  Torrey. 
"  He's  able  to  walk  into  the  sitting-room,  and  we  might  as  well  use 
Merlin's,  just  now,  to  suit  ourselves.  Eph,  where  are  the  officers,  I 
beg  to  know  ?  It  makes  my  flesh  creep  to  think  of  those  two 
demons  escaping  justice  !  " 

Torrey  put  his  arms  about  his  uncle's  neck,  and  feasted  his  eyes 
with  gazing  into  the  old  man's  patient  face,  which  was  a  perfectly  con- 
sistent outgrowth  of  the  one  he  had  loved,  showing  that  the  despair 
and  revolt  which  had  assailed  the  veteran  had  been  nobly  repelled. 

"  Come  and  rest,"  said  Torrey,  in  his  sweet,  vigorous  accents 
"  I  seem  to  have  lived  a  year  in  these  few  moments.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  that  my  happiness  has  begun  again;  that  I  have  something 
to  look  forward  to.     My  beloved  friend,  my  only  friend !  " 

Tears  burned  the  old  man's  eyes,  but  he  would  not  let  them  fall. 

"  I'll  be  something  to  you  yet,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  and  repay  you 
as  I  can  for  your  faith  to  me.  Torrey,  my  boy,  those  who  lean  on 
you  will  never  be  shaken  when  human  help  can  sustain  them.     May 
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the  God  who  sends  us  woe  and  rejoicing  bless  you  with  his  peace  ! " 
He  tried  to  raise  his  hands  in  prayer,  but  one  of  them  fell  again  to 
his  side.  "  My  arm  seems  still  to  be  in  prison,"  he  explained.  "  That 
man  broke  it,  long  ago,  with  the  iron  bar  he  always  held." 

The  criminals  awaited  trial  until  Torrey  and  his  uncle  could 
appear  in  court,  where  the  judge,  in  trying  less  sinister  cases,  often 
thought  of  them,  and  mentally  rehearsed  their  future  sentences. 

Torrey's  relatives  at  the  .homestead  melted  away  like  smoke  be- 
fore the  wind,  with  the  single  exception  of  Margaret.  She  vied  with 
Torrey  in  the  care  of  old  Mark  Fanwood  ;  and  if  love  could  have 
restored  his  vitality,  he  would  have  grown  as  stalwart  and  stately  as 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  disappearance.  But  he  became  weaker 
and  thinner  every  day.  Terrestrial  life  is  never  a  high  considera- 
tion with  God.  When  his  uncle  lay  dead  before  him  Torrey  rea- 
lized this  truth. 

Before  the  old  man  died,  however,  Torrey  was  urged  to  repair  to 
court,  that  the  trial  might  begin  before  it  was  too  late  for  his  uncle 
to  be  present,  when  needed.  He  consented  to  appear.  The  prison- 
ers were  brought  in,  hissed  at,  and  placed,  in  all  the  loathsomeness 
of  their  foreboding  and  wrath,  prominently  before  the  men  and 
women  who  looked  on.     Torrey  then  refused  to  prosecute  them. 

"  There  is  no  punishment,"  Fanwood's  nephew  said,  "  for  a  man 
full  grown.  When  he  has  reached  years  of  discretion  the  justice  of 
moral  reasoning  should  bring  him  to  the  wisdom  of  righteousness. 
There  is  no  punishment  for  a  crime  like  theirs.  Let  them  go  back 
to  themselves,  and  feel  the  power,  not  of  men,  but  of  God.  He  sus- 
tained us  in  our  agony;  let  him  sustain  them  in  their  repentance. 
Let  them  go  again  into  the  world.  David,  keep  the  money  which 
you  used  so  badly  when  it  reached  your  guilty  hands.  You  sold 
yourself  for  it,  and  the  right  to  it  is  polluted.  I  should  like  to  do 
what  little  I  can  to  prove  that  luxury  and  vulgar  power  can  be  re- 
jected, if  we  will.  I  am  content.  I  wish  you  liberty  and  opportu- 
nity ;  I  wish  you  repentance  and  wisdom,  and  the  consolation  of 
love ;  and  a  ray  from  the  glory  of  God,  who  will  redeem  you,  and 
make  you  one  with  us,  your  victims,  in  the  faith  whieh  is  more  pow- 
erful than  sin." 

Torrey's  tremulous,  forgiving  tones  were  followed  by  a  hush  of 
surprise  and  respect.     In  another  instant  some  one  sobbed. 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop. 


CRITICISMS,  NOTES,  AND  REVIEWS. 


M.  TAINE  AND   THE   SCIENCE   OF   HISTORY. 

Taine's  historical  method  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word  ;  it  is  an 
explanation  of  history  with  reference  to  ends  in  view,  not  as  they  should 
have  occurred  according  to  an  ideal  aim,  but  as  they  did  occur  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  actors  and  conditions  which  determined  them.  Most  his- 
torians have  had  some  theory  or  foregone  conclusion  to  elaborate.  Grote 
thought  that  the  development  of  Greece  was  due  to  democratic  sentiment ; 
Thirlwall  regarded  the  aristocratic  sentiment  as  the  governing  force.  Thiers' 
object  was  to  glorify  France  by  glorifying  Napoleon.  Macaulay  thought 
that  England  was  most  indebted  to  the  Whigs  for  its  progress.  Carlyle  saw 
in  the  French  Revolution  a  gloomy  Puritan  poem.  Taine  has  no  theory  ; 
he  analyzes  events,  presents  and  classifies  innumerable  facts,  and  tells  the 
reader  to  "form  his  own  opinions."  But  he,  too,  has  opinions,  and  he 
states  them.  The  student  of  his  pages  will  find  these  given  in  very  few 
words  at  the  end  of  almost  every  section  of  a  chapter,  separated  from  the 
text  by  a  dash.  He  contents  himself  by  pointing  a  moral  just  demonstrated 
in  the  most  irrefutable  manner. 

His  method  introduces  into  history  new  factors  of  judgment.  The  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  psychological  factor.  For  example,  he  does  not  pat  a  vision- 
ary on  the  back  because  he  rants  about  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity. 
Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre  preach  and  fight  for  the  "rights  of  man." 
What  is  there  in  the  intellectual  make-up  of  these  men  to  justify  their 
apostleship.  Taine  cites  what  they  say  and  do  in  daily  life  apart  from  their 
pretensions  as  reformers.  He  shows  that  Marat  was  a  pretender  in  science, 
constantly  over-excited,  full  of  disease,  "  foul  in  dress  and  person,"  and 
almost  a  lunatic.  He  shows  that  Danton  was  organically  a  splendid  animal, 
qualified  for  leadership,  but  brutal  through  lack  of  culture  and  moral  disci- 
pline, and  in  reality  a  clever,  social,  philosophical  highwayman.  He  shows 
that  Robespierre  was  a  pedant  (cuislre),  with  "  the  hollow,  inflated  mind, 
which,  filled  with  words  and  imagining  that  these  are  ideas,  revels  in  its  own 
declamation  and  dupes  itself  that  it  may  dictate  to  others."  He  proves  all 
these  characteristics  by  facts  outside  of  the  political  action  of  these  men,  so 
that  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  true  "  rights  of  man  "  were  sacrificed  by 
those  who  were  not  qualified  to  advocate  and  adjust  them. 

Not  only  does  Taine  apply  this  psychological  factor  to  individuals,  but 
to  classes  of  people   and  to  political  parties.      He  shows  us  the  mental 
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calibre  of  the  French  aristocracy,  of  the  king  who  was  responsible  for  the 
governing  power,  of  the  Girondists  whose  feebleness  through  their  illusions 
is  as  conspicuous  as  the  strength  of  their  Jacobin  enemies  was  through  their 
desperate  fanaticism.  He  explains  clearly  the  combined  pernicious  results 
of  brutality,  imbecility,  and  "ideology."  On  finishing  his  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  reader  comprehends  how  men  who  had  resorted  to  force  to  destroy 
society,  without  adequate  intelligence,  were  put  down  by  and  replaced  by 
Napoleon,  who  employed  both  force  and  intelligence  to  build  society  up  on 
the  ground  which  they  had  cleared  off.  Again,  we  comprehend  how  Napo- 
leon, in  his  turn,  misused  his  genius  and  fell  by  pitting  himself  against  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

M.  Taine's  method  will  revolutionize  the  writing  of  history.  It  is  the 
scientific  method.  The  man  of  science  proceeds  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
consideration  and  classification  of  facts  to  a  principle  or  law  which  is 
founded  on  and  which  embraces  these  facts.  He  does  not  adopt  the 
unwise  method  of  the  older  historians,  first  formulating  a  theory,  and  then 
seeking  and  selecting  facts  of  history  which  conform  to  it.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  in  future  historical  narrations  orators  will  be  deemed 
eminent,  because  able  to  stimulate  popular  opinion,  or  civilians  regarded  as 
great  patriots,  who  control  military  movements  which  result  in  disaster. 
The  human  mind  is  becoming  more  scientific,  or,  in  other  words,  more  pre- 
cise, exacting,  and  comprehensive  in  its  knowledge  of  motives  and  means, 
and  demands  a  just  intermingling  of  the  inductive  and  deductive  processes 
in  the  science  of  history.  Thanks  to  M.  Taine,  "  the  incorruptible  priest  of 
historic  truth,"  as  he  was  styled  last  summer  at  Heidelberg,  the  way  is  paved 
for  it  in  his  masterly  works.  The  translation  of  his  splendid  study  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  which  we  have  given  our  readers  in  this  and  the  preceding 
number  of  the  New  Princeton,  is  in  its  way  as  perfect  as  the  original. 
It  was  made  by  M.  Taine's  friend,  Mr.  John  Durand,  with  the  author's 
consent  and  authority.  There  could  be  no  better  illustration  than  this  of 
the  writer's  historical  method. 

It  will  interest  many  readers  to  know  that  M.  Taine's  name  is  Hippolyte 
Adolphe.  M.  Buloz,  former  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  signature  of  H.  Taine,  used  by  the  author 
then  as  now.  Wanting  a  larger  one  for  appearance  sake,  he  deliberately 
and  wilfully  rebaptized  M.  Taine  by  the  name  of  Henri.  In  both  England 
and  America  he  has  since  that  day  been  so  well  known  by  this  appellation, 
that  many  even  of  the  initiated  think  there  are  two  Taines,  Hippolyte 
Adolphe  and  Henri,  both  men  of  mark. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  ENGLISH  PROSE 
AND  PROSE  WRITERS.     By  Theo- 
dore W.    Hunt,    Ph.    D.,   Professor  of 
Rhetoric     and      English      Language     in 
Princeton  College.     Author  of  The  Prin- 
ciples of    Written   Discourse,    etc.     New 
York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  714  Broad- 
way.    1887.     i2mo.,  pp.  xiii.,  527. 
It  is  a  notable  sign  of  progress  in  Ameri- 
can educational  methods  that  we  are  turning 
away  from  study  about  things  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  things  themselves.     And  this 
tendency  is  in  few  departments  of  instruction 
more  welcome  than  in  the  study  of  our  own 
language  and  literature.     Between  the  dull 
lecture  and  the  dreary  text-book  the  student 
of  a  former  generation  was  in  danger  of  miss- 
ing the  literary  spirit  altogether  ;  but  now  in 
almost  every  part  of  the   field  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  clothe  the  old  skeleton  of  memo- 
rized rule  and  precept  with  the  living  flesh 
of  real  literary  acquirement. 

One  main  object  of  Professor  Hunt's  trea- 
tise is  to  further  this  movement  in  the  sphere 
of  English  prose.  Believing  that  literary 
criticism  should  be  in  a  measure  philosophic, 
and  not  inclining  to  the  view  which  would 
have  the  text-book  a  simple  volume  of  selec- 
tions, he  still  seeks  to  develop  in  his  readers 
a  real  acquaintance  with  the  periods  and  the 
writers  discussed.  Some  critics  may  differ 
from  him  in  regard  to  the  divisions  of  the 
subject,  others  concerning  a  few  of  the  au- 
thors whose  works  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate 
his  theme  ;  but  the  majority  will  sanction  the 
purpose  of  the  volume  and  congratulate  its 
author  on  the  success  with  which  his  ends 
have  been  attained.  The  volume  displays  a 
sound  method,  acute  judgment,  and  the  cer- 
tain signs  of  original  investigation  in  new 
and  striking  conclusions.  The  usefulness  of 
the  work  is  enhanced  by  a  full  table  of  con- 
tents and  a  careful  index. 

MEDITATIONS  OF  A  PARISH  PRIEST. 
THOUGHTS.  By  Joseph  Roux.  In- 
troduction by  Paul  Marieton.  Translated 
from  the  third  French  edition  by  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood.  New  York  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  No.  13  Astor  Place.  1886.  i2mo. 
pp.  xxx.,  213. 

The  classical  training  of  the  ecclesiastical 
schools,  communion  with  ancient  and  mod- 
ern   literature    during   twenty-five    years   of 


service  in  remote  parishes,  the  meditations 
of  a  retiring  spirit  on  its  experiences  and  suf- 
ferings in  this  long  period  of  obscurity — these 
have  been  the  chief  factors  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  Abbe  Joseph  Roux.  And 
M.  Marieton  has  done  the  literary  world  a 
real  service  in  persuading  the  Abbe  to  give 
his  writings  to  the  press,  for  the  present  vol- 
ume is  not  only  attractive  in  itself,  but  will 
also  awaken  interest  in  those  which  are  to 
follow.  For  the  Thoughts  present  a  striking 
combination  of  the  old  thinking  and  the  new, 
of  the  order  which  is  said  to  be  passing  away 
and  that  which  is  so  loudly  heralded  as  the 
promise  of  a  better  age.  A  collection  of 
epigrams  and  reflections  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  they  betray  at  once  the  hand  of  the 
ecclesiastic  and  of  the  philosopher,  of  the 
parish  priest  and  of  the  keen  observer  in- 
fected with  a  touch  of  modern  cynicism. 
Many  of  them  are  noble  in  content,  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  their  English  dress,  ad- 
mirably expressed  ;  others  move  on  a  some- 
what lower  plane,  while  a  few  savor  too  dis- 
tinctly of  the  depressing  influences  borne  in 
upon  the  writer  from  his  lonely  living  in  a 
barren  land.  But  in  the  end  the  Abbe  al- 
ways triumphs.  Even  the  saddest  of  his 
musings,  those  on  the  peasants  and  the 
country,  which  some  have  considered  un- 
worthy of  the  Christian  priest,  reveal  the 
lofty  thinking  of  a  noble  spirit  ;  if,  indeed, 
it  may  not  be  said  that  he  sees  the  animality 
or  the  stupidity  or  the  selfishness  of  the  pea- 
sants in  darker  colors,  partly  because  of  the 
contrast  with  nobler  qualities  in  himself. 
And  in  his  concluding  paragraph  he  thus 
submits  all  his  meditations  to  the  authority 
of  his  Church:  "I  declare  that  I  retract 
every  passage  in  this  book  which  would  be, 
directly  or  indirectly,  inconsistent  with  re- 
ligion and  morality.  No  thought  is  allow- 
able which  is  not  Catholic.  .  .  .  A  phi- 
losopher propagates  .  .  .  darkness,  not 
light,  scandal,  not  peace,  if  he  does  not  teach 
like  Peter,  with  Peter  !" 


THE  TRANSFIGURATION  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Frank  Wakeley  Gun- 
saulus.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  1886.  i2mo.  pp. 
267. 

There  are  two  distinct  functions  of  Chris- 
tian apologetics  which  yet  are  so  closely 
allied  that  they  often  are  confounded.  The 
one  is  for  the  believer,  and  consists  in  the 
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proof  that  the  Christian  position  is  tenable  ;  employed.     Defence  naturally  leads  to   of- 

the  second  is  for  the  unbelieving  world,  and  fence,  and  the  tenability  of  the  system  is  a 

consists  in  the  exhibition  of  Christianity  as  long  step  forward   in  the  argument  that  it 

so  rationally  probable  that  it  logically  com-  must  be  held.     But  while  the  vital  relations 

mands   assent.     It   must  not  be  forgotten,  of  the  two  are  thus  recognized,  it  remains  of 

indeed,  that  neither  of  these  functions  can  first  importance  to  keep  their  points  of  dif- 

be  fully  exercised  unless  the  other  also  is  ference  steadily  in  view. 
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POLITICS.—  Domestic. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION.  —  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Administration  during 
the  past  six  months  has  followed  closely  the 
lines  marked  out  in  the  previous  eighteen 
months  of  its  existence.  The  President's 
attitude  toward  the  South  was  indi- 
cated in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  on  October  21,  in  which  he 
said  :  "  The  present  Administration  of  the 
government  is  obliged  to  return  for  hus- 
bandry not  only  promises,  but  actual  ten- 
ders of  fairness  and  justice,  that  we  call 
protection,  and  the  full  participation  in 
national  achievements.  If  in  the  past  we 
have  been  estranged,  and  the  cultivation  of 
American  citizenship  has  been  interrupted, 
your  enthusiastic  welcome  demonstrates 
that  there  is  an  end  to  such  estrangement, 
and  that  the  time  of  suspicion  and  fear  is 
succeeded  by  an  era  of  faith  and  con- 
fidence."— On  October  27  the  President  is- 
sued a  proclamation  revoking  his  order  in  re- 
gard to  discriminating  DUTIES  ON  SPANISH 
imports.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  to 
revive  the  proclamation  of  the  President's 
order  relieving  Spanish  vessels  in  our  waters 
of  differential  duties. — The  Attorney-Ge- 
neral in  October  gave  an  opinion  that  Na- 
tional Banks  must  deposit  interest- 
bearing  bonds  to  secure  their  circulation, 
and  that  called  three  per  cent,  bonds  can- 
not be  used  as  a  basis  of  circulation. — On 
December  2  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  President  proclaiming  the  new  EXTRA- 
DITION treaty  with  Japan,  which  im- 
mediately   went    into    force.  —  The    new 

TREATY  WITH  THE  HAWAIIAN  GOVERN- 
MENT was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  January 
20.  It  extends  for  seven  years  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Islands  as  they  now  exist,  and  continues 
them  indefinitely  until  either  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  gives  one  year's  notice  of  the 
desire  to  abrogate  the  instrument.  A  very 
important  amendment  made  to  the  treaty 
cedes  to  the  United  States  Pearl  River  Har- 
bor as  a  coaling  and  naval  station.  This 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  and  the 
Hawaiian  Government  before  the  ratifica- 
tion can  be  made  final. — The  attitude  ok 
the  Administration  toward  the  negro 
was  accenteil  by  the  President's  renomina- 
tion  of  J.  C.  Matthews  (colored),  to  be  Re- 
corder of  Deeds  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Senate,   on   January  26,  again  rejected 


this  nomination.  The  President  then  nomi- 
nated James  M.  Trotter  (colored),  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  same  position.  The 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
ported against  him,  but  the  Senate,  in  the 
closing  hours  of  the  session,  confirmed  the 
nomination. — The  first  change  in  Pre- 
sident Cleveland's  Cabinet  took  place 
when  on  February  14  Secretary  Man- 
ning handed  in  his  resignation  of  the  Trea- 
sury portfolio,  to  take  effect  not  later  than 
March  4th.  Treasurer  Jordan  also  resigned 
about  the  same  time.  Secretary  Manning 
is  to  be  President  and  Mr.  Jordan  Vice- 
President  of  the  Western  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  at  salaries  much  larger  than 
those  afforded  by  their  Government  posi- 
tions.— On  March  31  President  Cleveland 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  Charles  S. 
Fairchild  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  Judge  I.  H.  Maynard,  Second 
Comptroller,  to  fill  Assistant  Secretary 
Fairchild's  place.  Both  appointments  were 
made  on  Civil  Service  Reform  principles. — 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Postmas- 
ter-General shows  that  the  total  number 
of  post-offices  in  this  country  on  October 
first,  1886,  was  54,157.  The  financial  con- 
dition of  the  postal  service  had  improved 
during  the  year  beyond  expectation.  Not- 
withstanding the  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
postage  on  second-class  matter,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  unit  of  weight  on  first-class 
matter  from  one-half  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
the  deficiency  was  diminished  within  that 
of  the  year  before,  being  less  than  $6,900,- 
000. — The  annual  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  showed  that  the  Army 
consists  of  2,103  officers,  ar>d  23,946  enlist- 
ed men.  The  Secretary  especially  recom- 
mended the  solving  of  the  problem  of  coast 
defences,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  gun 
which  can  compete  with  war  ships  of  modern 
construction. — The  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  been  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  ' '  Indian  Af- 
fairs."— Secretary  Manning,  of  the  TREA- 
SURY, in  his  annual  report  showed  that 
we  should  soon  have  an  annual  surplus  of 
$125,000,000.  He  recommended  the  re- 
peal of  the  law  making  compulsory  Treasu- 
ry purchases  of  silver  ;  second,  further  re- 
duction of  surplus  taxation  down  to  the 
necessities  of  Government  economically  ad- 
ministered ;  third,  a  repeal  of  the  act  of 
May,  1878,  making  compulsory  post-re- 
demption   issues    and    reissues    of    United 
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States  legal  tender  notes  ;  fourth,  the  gradu- 
al purchase  and  payment  of  the  $346,000,- 
000  outstanding  promissory  notes  of  the 
United  States  with  the  present  accruing 
Treasury  surplus,  issuing  silver  certificates 
in  their  room,  and  gold  certificates  if  need 
be,  without  contraction  of  the  present  cir- 
culating volume  of  currency — these  notes, 
called  greenbacks,  being  now  the  only  debt 
due  before  1891,  except  the  three  per  cent, 
bonds  which  are  probably  all  to  be  called 
and  paid  early  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 
The  Secretary  recommended  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  duties  on  raw  materials. — Secre- 
tary Whitney,  of  the  Navy,  in  his  an- 
nual report,  said  that  he  had  endeavored  to 
consolidate  in  one  bureau  the  general  pur- 
chase and  the  care  and  disposition  of  stores 
and  property.  The  Secretary  on  December 
first  issued  an  order  directing  the  discharge 
of  nearly  all  the  watch  force  of  the  various 
Navy  Yards.  Marines,  who  make  excellent 
watchmen,  and  who  are  not  paid  extra  for 
the  service,  have  taken  the  places  of  these 
watchmen. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. —  The 
cause  of  Civil  Service  Reform  has  received 
a  continued  and  FIRM  SUPPORT  from  the 
Administration  throughout  the  past  six 
months. — On  October  26  the  President  di- 
rected the  suspension  of  M.  E.  Benton 
(Dem.),  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Western  District  of  Missouri,  and  of  Wil- 
liam Stone  (Rep.),  United  States  Attor- 
ney for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. These  officers  had  been  engaged  in 
addressing  political  meetings  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  thus  violating  the  Presi- 
dent's order  forbidding  active  participation 
of  officeholders  in  politics.  On  November 
17  the  President  reinstated  Mr.  Benton 
on  the  latter's  plea  that  his  official  business 
had  not  suffered  through  his  political  acti- 
vity. Mr.  Stone  was,  however,  not  reinstat- 
ed.— In  October  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioners decided  that  the  examination  of 
APPLICANTS,  whether  for  appointment  or 
promotion,  should  be  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioners  at  Wash- 
ington, and  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  local  board  of  examiners.  The  Presi- 
dent approved  this  change  in  January. — The 
Second  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
William  A.  Day,  who  was  known  when  ap- 
pointed as  a  strong  opponent  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform,  in  his  annual  report  for  18S6 
said  :  "  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  Civil 
Service  appointees  generally  appear  to 
be  men  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  who 
will  undoubtedly  make  excellent  clerks 
as  soon  as  they  have  acquired  the  technical 
knowledge  and  expertness,  which  can  be 
gained  only  by  experience  and  practice. 
The  clerks,  as  a  body,  are  entitled  to  com- 
mendation for  faithfulness  and  industry." 
— The  friends  of  Civil  Service  Reform  were 
not  encouraged  when,  on  December  l3,  Mr. 


Trenholm,  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
asked  for  the  resignation  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Scriba,  the  National  Bank  Examiner  of 
New  York  City,  who  had  held  that  place 
since  1S83,  having  filled  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Examiner  for  the  twelve  previous 
years.  His  appointment  had  been  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  promotion  on  the  principles  of  Civil 
Service  Reform.  In  the  letter  asking  his 
resignation,  Comptroller  Trenholm  found  no 
fault  with  Mr.  Scriba,  but  said  that  he  wished 
so  responsible  a  position  to  be  filled  by  a 
man  with  whom  he  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed. After  many  protests  from  influential 
financiers  in  this  city,  Mr.  Trenholm  finally 
appointed  as  successor  to  Mr.  Scriba,  V. 
P.  Snyder,  then  Deputy  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency.  He  explained  that  he  alone 
could  judge  of  the  efficiency  with  which 
Mr.  Scriba  had  performed  his  duties,  and 
that  an  examiner  should  on  no  account 
hold  his  office  by  reason  of  popularity, 
or  the  favor  of  bank  officers,  or  a  public 
sentiment  averse  to  official  changes. — In 
December  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  New 
York  Custom-House,  submitted  a  report  to 
the  President  recommending  that  promo- 
tion be  MADE  from  class  to  class  BY  A  PRO- 
CESS of  examination  upon  certification  of 
the  whole  list  of  elegibles  to  the  promoting 
officer.  This  plan  superseded  the  so-called 
Hayes  rules,  under  which  promotions  were 
previously  made. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Re- 
form Democrats  of  Maryland  in  Balti- 
more, on  January  12,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  as  follows  :  "That  we  heartily  en- 
dorse the  National  Administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  its  efforts  to  secure  re- 
form in  the  currency,  and  tariff  reform,  and 
also  its  civil  service  reform  policy,  whenever 
it  is  carried  into  effect  in  its  true  spirit,  but 
we  are  compelled  to  express  our  regret  that 
in  the  State  of  Maryland  the  laws  and  rules 
establishing  said  reform  are  NOT  admi- 
nistered in  GOOD  faith,  and  that  the 
Federal  appointments  in  Maryland,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spoils  system  in  its  worst 
form,  which  system  the  American  people 
condemned  in  the  election  of  President 
Cleveland  himself." 

THE  WORK  OF  CONGRESS.— The 
last  session  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress 
began  at  noon  on  December  6  with  the 
usual  formalities.  At  two  o'clock  the  Pre- 
sident's Message  was  received  and  read. 
Among  the  features  of  that  document 
(which  is  too  extensive  to  be  here  com- 
pletely summarized)  are  the  following  :  He 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  importance  of 
REDUCING  THE  SURPLUS  REVENUE  by  a 
reduction  of  taxation  ;  he  showed  that  the 
surplus,  if  allowed  to  continue,  would  re- 
sult either  in  the  hoarding  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium  in  the  Treasury,  or  in  wasteful 
public  extravagances ;  and  he  called  for  a 
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revision  of  the  revenue  laws  by  the  lowering 
of  the  duties  on  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
on  raw  materials.  He  reaffirmed  his  opinions 
on  the  silver  question,  expressed  in  his 
previous  message  ;  urged  strongly  the  vote  of 
additional  money  and  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  hasten  the  allotment  of  lands 
in  severally  to  the  Indians  ;  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  preemption,  timber  cul- 
ture and  desert  land  acts  ;  recommend- 
ed the  bestowal  of  powers  of  arbitration  on 
the  Labor  Bureau,  and  finally  commended 
in  strong  terms  Jhe  operation  of  the  Civil 
Service  law.  On  this  point  he  said  :  "  Our 
Civil  Service  Reform  may  be  imperfect  in 
some  of  its  details  ;  it  may  be  misunderstood 
and  opposed  ;  it  may  not  always  be  faith- 
fully applied  ;  its  designs  may  sometimes 
miscarry  through  mistake  or  wilful  intent ; 
it  may  sometimes  tremble  under  the  assaults 
of  its  enemies,  or  languish  under  the  mis- 
guided zeal  of  its  impracticable  friends,  but 
if  the  people  of  this  country  ever  submit  to 
the  banishment  of  its  underlying  principles 
from  the  operation  of  their  government, 
they  will  abandon  the  surest  guarantee 

OF  THE  SAFETY  AND    SUCCESS    OF  AMERICAN 

institutions.  I  invoke  for  this  reform  the 
cheerful  and  encouraging  support  of  Con- 
gress. I  renew  my  recommendation  made 
last  year,  that  the  salaries  of  the  Commission- 
ers be  made  equal  to  other  officers  of  the 
Government  having  like  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  I  hope  that  such  reasonable  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  as  will  enable 
them  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  cause 
they  have  in  charge." — The  President,  on 
December  8,  transmitted  to  Congress  the 
correspondence  which  had  taken  place  in  re- 
gard to  the  Canadian  fisheries  dispute, 
and  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
that  subject,  who  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  demand  damages  for  the  action 
of  the  Canadian  authorities  in  seizing  Ameri- 
can fishing  vessels,  and  recommended  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  take  proof. 
The  IMPORTANT  BILLS  PASSED  by  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  which  have  become 
laws,  are  in  the  order  of  their  passage  as  fol- 
lows : — On  December  17,  a  bill  to  extend 
the  free  delivery  SYSTEM  of  the  Fost  Of- 
fice Department,  providing  that  letter  car- 
riers shall  be  employed  at  every  incorporated 
city,  village  or  borough  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000,  and  may  be  employed  at 
every  place  containing  a  population  of  not 
less  than  10,000,  according  to  the  last  gen- 
eral census,  or  at  any  post  office  which  pro- 
duced a  gross  revenue  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  of  not  less  than  $10,000. — On  Jan- 
uary 14  the  Conference  report  on  the  Elec- 
toral Count  Kill  was  agreed  to.  It  was 
signed  by  the  President.  This  bill  prac- 
tically allows  each  State  to  settle  any  dis- 
pute that  may  arise  over  its  electoral  vote, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  going  behind  such  re- 
turns by  Congress.     Should  any  State,  how- 


ever, fail  to  make  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  its  disputes,  a  statement  of  the  facts 
is  to  be  laid  before  Congress  through  the 
State's  Executive,  the  latter  being  required 
to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  imme- 
diately after  the  appointment  of  electors,  a 
certificate  setting  forth  the  names  of  the 
electors  and  a  canvass  of  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  each.  This  certificate  the 
Secretary  is  to  publish  in  full,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  enabled  immediately  upon 
assembling  to  take  cognizance  of  the  result 
of  the  election. — On  January  21,  the  House 
finally  passed  the  Inter- State  Commerce 
Bill  by  219  to  41.  It  had  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  by  43  to  15,  and,  therefore  went 
to  the  President,  who  finally  approved  it. 
Among  the  chief  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
following  :  Any  common  carrier  is  forbidden 
to  demand  or  receive  a  greater  or  less  com- 
pensation for  any  service  connected  with 
freight  or  passenger  transportation  than  from 
others  for  like  services  in  the  transportation  of 
alike  kind  of  traffic  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces and  conditions.  It  is  provided,  however, 
that  upon  application  to  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  common  carrier  may,  in  special  cases, 
be  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  charge 
less  for  a  longer  than  for  a  shorter  haul,  and 
the  Commission  may,  from  time  to  time, 
prescribe  the  extent  to  which  such  relief  may 
be  granted.  All  pooling  of  freights  by  dif- 
ferent and  competing  railroads,  or  dividing 
between  them  the  aggregate  or  any  propor- 
tion of  the  earnings  of  such  railroads,  is  for- 
bidden. After  90  days  from  the  passage  of 
the  act  railroads  are  required  to  print  for  the 
inspection  of  everybody  schedules  of  rates 
and  charges,  and  the  Commissioners  have 
authority,  whenever  they  deem  it  necessary, 
to  prepare  and  require  the  publication  of 
rates  made  to  other  places  beyond  the  lines 
of  the  several  railroads.  A  published  notice 
of  ten  days  must  be  made  before  any  advance 
in  rates,  but  no  such  notice  is  required  for  a 
reduction.  Any  breakage  of  bulk  shipments 
or  other  device  to  evade  the  application  of 
this  law  is  forbidden.  A  fine  of  $5,000  and 
costs  is  imposed  upon  the  company,  or  any  of 
its  agents,  which  is  proved  to  have  violated 
the  law,  and  the  penalty  applies  to  every 
offence.  Provision  is  made  for  the  legal 
protection  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
orderly  execution  of  the  law.  Five  Commis- 
sioners are  created  by  it,  the  first  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Senate,  and  to  serve  2, 
3,  4,  5,  and  6  years  respectively  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1887,  but  each  successor  to  serve  for 
six  years.  The  Commissioners  must  not  be 
in  any  way  interested  pecuniarily  in  the 
stock  or  bonds  of  corporations  affected  by 
the  act,  nor  in  any  way  in  their  employ. 
These  Commissioners  have  authority  to  call 
for  books,  papers,  etc. ,  to  summon  witnesses 
and  to  appeal  to  the  courts  for  assistance  in 
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cases  of  disobedience.  The  salary  of  each 
Commissioner  is  fixed  at  $7,500,  and  the 
Commission  is  allowed  to  appoint  a  Secretary 
at  a  salary  of  $3,500.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  to  have  general  supervision  of  the 
Commission. — In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law,  President  Cleveland,  on 
March  22d,  appointed  the  following  Rail- 
road Commissioners  :  Thomas  M.  Cooley 
of  Michigan  for  six  years  ;  William  R.  Mor- 
rison of  Illinois,  for  five  years ;  Augustus 
Schoonmaker  of  New  York,  for  four  years  ; 
A.  F.  Walter  of  Vermont,  for  three  years  ; 
Walter  L.  Bragg  of  Alabama,  for  two  years. 
They  took  their  oath  of  office  on  April 
1,  and  Judge  Cooley  was  chosen  Chairman. 
This  Commission  is  composed  of  very  able 
men,  several  of  whom  have  had  experience 
in  railroad  affairs,  and  all  of  whom  are  law- 
yers of  ability  and  standing.  The  selection 
has  been  generally  commended  by  fair  mind- 
ed men. — In  January  the  President  ap- 
proved an  act  which  had  been  passed  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  granting  pensions 

TO  THE  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  OF  THE  MEX- 
ICAN WAR. — On  February  19  both  houses 
passed  the  Trade  Dollar  Bill,  providing 
that  for  six  months  these  dollars  shall  be  re- 
deemed at  their  face  value  by  the  United 
States  Treasurer  or  Assistant  Treasurers, 
and  be  recoined  into  standard  dollars  ;  but 
the  trade  dollars  so  recoined  shall  not  be 
counted  as  part  of  the  silver  bullion  re- 
quired to  be  purchased  and  coined  into 
standard  dollars  under  the  act  of  February 
2S,  1S73.  This  bill  became  a  law  without 
the  President's  signature. — On  February  19 
both  houses  adopted  a  Conference  report  on 
the  Anti-polygamy  Bill.  The  bill  repeals 
the  charter  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  in- 
structs the  Attorney-General  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  property  not  acquired  by 
that  corporation  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  permits  the  hus- 
band or  wife  to  testify  in  all  prosecutions  for 
polygamy.  Every  marriage  is  to  be  made  a 
matter  of  public  record.  Suffrage  is  denied 
to  women.  The  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  se- 
cured. The  jurisdiction  of  Probate  Courts 
in  Utah  is  limited  to  probate  business,  thus 
leaving  all  civil  business  to  the  United 
States  Courts. .  All  illegitimate  children  under 
this  act  are  disinherited.  Prosecution  for 
adultery  is  permitted  upon  complaint  of 
others  than  the  husband  or  wife.  The 
status  of  polygamy  is  made  criminal. 
The  President  is  empowered  to  grant  amnesty 
in  all  cases  under  the  act.  The  judgments 
of  the  Territorial  court  under  this  act  and 
that  of  March  23  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  militia  laws  of  Utah 
and  the  militia  are  brought  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  All  special  grants  by  the 
Territory  and  State  of  Deseret,  to  private 
persons  or  corporations,  of  rights  in  and  to 
any  part  of  the  public  domain  are  repealed. 
The  dower  right  of  the  widow  is  reestab- 
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fished.  The  redistricting  of  the  Territory 
for  election  purposes  is  provided  for,  and  the 
registration  of  voters  is  to  remain  under  the 
control  of  the  Utah  Commission  until  any 
improvements  or  provisions  shall  have  been 
made  by  the  legislative  assembly  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Every  male  over  21 
years  of  age  is  to  appear  before  the  Probate 
Court  and  register  himself,  giving  his  full 
name  and  business,  and  if  married  the  name 
of  his  lawful  wife,  and  is  to  take  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  obey  the  laws  thereof,  espe- 
cially the  two  anti-Mormon  acts  of  1882  and 
1887.  No  person  who  has  not  complied 
with  these  requirements,  or  who  has  been 
convicted  of  a  violation  of  either  of  them, 
shall  be  permitted  to  vote,  to  serve  on  a 
jury,  nor  to  hold  any  office  of  trust  or  emolu- 
ment in  the  Territory.  The  legislative  coun- 
cils are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  affirmed  by  the  Senate.  A  new  office  of 
Commissioner  of  Schools  is  created  by  the 
bill.  This  bill  became  A  law  without  the 
President's  signature. — During  the  clos- 
ing days  of  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  re- 
pealing the  Tenure  of  Office  Act.  This 
act  required  the  consent  of  the  Senate  for 
the  removal  of  officers,  as  well  as  for  their 
appointment,  and  was  a  relic  of  the  fight  in 
1S67  between  President  Johnson  and  the 
Senate. — Among  the  other  laws  passed  and 
signed  by  the  President  were  a  bill  grant- 
ing LANDS  IN  SEVERALTY  TO  THE  INDIANS, 
a  bill  REFERRING  ALL  PRIVATE  CLAIMS  to 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  a  bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  take  severe  retaliatory 
MEASURES  against  Canada  in  the  fisheries 
dispute. — Among  the  bills  which  failed  in 
the  last  hours  of  Congress  were  the  Forti- 
fications Bill,  because  of  a  disagreement 
in  the  Conference  Committee,  and  the  River 
and  Harbor  Bill,  which  failed  to  become 
a  law  because  it  was  NOT  SIGNED  BY  THE 
President  within  the  required  time.  This 
bill  contained  not  only  the  usual  log-rolling 
schemes,  but  committed  the  Government  to 
the  Hennepin  Canal  scheme. — The  Blair 
Education  Bill  was  shelved  by  the  House 
in  January. — The  Senate  in  February  passed 
three  bills  appropriating  $2i,Soo,ooo  for  the 
BETTER  EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  NAVY   AND   FOR 

coast  defences,  but  they  were  not  agreed 
to  by  the  House. — Senator  Sherman,  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  session,  resigned 
the  Presidency,  pro  tempore,  of  the  Senate, 
and  Senator  Ingalls  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor.— The  Piatt  resolution  for  OPEN  ex- 
ecutive sessions  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
the  Senate  in  December  by  a  vote  of  33 
to  21. 

THE  DEPENDENT  PENSION  BILL. 
— One  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion before  the  Forty -ninth  Congress  was  the 
Dependent  Pension  Bill,  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  in  January.  The 
salient  feature  of  the  measure  was  that  all 
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persons  who  have  served  three  months  or 
more  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States  in  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  has  been  engaged,  and  who  have  been 
honorably  discharged  therefrom,  and  who 
are  now  and  may  be  hereafter  suffering  men- 
tal or  physical  disability,  not  the  result  of 
their  vicious  habits  or  gross  carelessness, 
which  incapacitates  them  from  the  perform- 
ance of  labor  in  such  a  degree  as  to  render 
them  unable  to  earn  a  support,  and  who  are 
DEPENDENT  UPON  THEIR  OWN  DAILY  LABOR 
for  support,  shall  upon  making  due  proof 
of  the  fact  be  placed  on  the  list  of  invalid 
pensioners  of  the  United  States,  and  be  en- 
titled to  receive  $12.00  per  month. — This 
bill  was  supported  by  a  powerful  lobby  of 
pension  claim  agents,  but  the  sentiment  of 
the  country  was  aroused  against  it  by  a  vigo- 
rous newspaper  attack  (led  by  the  New 
York  Evening  Post).  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican newspapers  alike  joined  in  calling 
upon  the  President  to  veto  the  bill,  and 
many  eminent  solders  protested  against  an 
act  which  would  tend  to  pauperize  so  many 
surviving  veterans.  This  bill  had  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote,  and  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  180 
ayes  to  76  nays,  the  affirmative  consisting  of 
115  Republicans  and  65  Democrats.  The 
negative  vote  was  entirely  Democratic. — 
The  President  on  February  11  vetoed 
the  Dependent  Pension  Bill  in  a  strong 
message,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  bill 
was  so  loosely  drawn  as  to  put  a  premium 
on  fraud  on  the  part  of  new  applicants, 
and  to  tempt  pensioners  receiving  less  than 
$12.00  a  month  to  stop  working  and  claim 
the  larger  allowance.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  believe  that  the  vast  peaceful  army  of 
Union  soldiers  desired  at  this  time  to  be  con 
founded  with  those  who  through  such  a  bill 
were  willing  to  be  objects  of  simple  charity. 
He  enforced  the  consideration  which  the  ex- 
amination of  private  pension  bills  had  im- 
pressed upon  him,  that  already  in  the  matter 
of  procuring  pensions  there  existed  a  wide- 
spread disregard  of  truth  and  good  faith 
stimulated  by  those  whose  agents  undertake 
to  establish  claims  for  pensions.  He  de- 
clared that  this  bill  would  be  A  further 
PREMIUM  ON  DISHONESTY  AND  MENDACITY. 
Referring  to  the  history  of  the  Dependent 
Pension  Bill  for  Revolutionary  soldiers,  he 
showed  how  far  below  the  actual  expendi- 
tures all  Congressional  estimates  have  inva- 
riably fallen.  Finally  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  American  citizens  had 
been  proud  that  this  country  was  not  put  to 
the  expense  of  maintaining  A  LARGE  STAND- 
ING army  IN  peace,  yet  we  are  still  living 
under  a  system  of  war  taxation  which  ought 
to  be  reduced,  but  which  could  not  be  reduced 
if  this  bill  should  become  a  law.  The  Presi- 
dent's veto  received  the  praise  of  the  in- 
fluential press  of  all  parties  when  not 
blinded  by  intensely  partisan  prejudices. — 


The  House  Committee  on  invalid  pensions 
made  a  unanimous  report  favoring  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  but  the  House  on  February 
24  refused  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
VETO  by  a  vote  of  175  ayes  to  125  nays,  not 
the  necessary  two-thirds.  137  Republicans 
and  38  Democrats  voted  for  the  bill.  20  of 
these  Democrats  have  not  been  reelected 
to  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  The  Republican 
members  of  the  House  all  voted  to  override 
the  veto.  28  Democrats  who  voted  for  the 
bill  on  its  first  passage  changed  their  votes 
to  the  negative,  in  order  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent.— During  this  session  of  Congress  the 
President  vetoed  a  number  of  private 
pension  bills  which  had  been  passed  for  in- 
sufficient reasons. — Another  notable  veto 
of  the  President's  was,  on  February  16,  that 
of  the  bill  to  enable  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  special  distribution 
of  seeds  in  the  drought-stricken  counties  of 
Texas,  which  provided  for  an  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  that  purpose.  The  President 
in  his  message  said  :  "I can  find  no  warrant 
for  such  an  appropriation  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  power 
and  duty  of  the  general  government  ought 
to  be  extended  to  the  relief  of  individual  suf- 
fering, which  is  in  no  manner  properly  related 
to  the  public  service  or  benefit.  The  lesson 
should  be  constantly  enforced  that  though 
the  people  support  the  government, 
the  government  should  not  support  the 

PEOPLE. " 

TARIFF  REFORM.— The  tone  of  the 
President's  message  on  the  tariff  question 
encouraged  revenue  reformers  in  Congress 
to  make  an  effort  to  proceed  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mor- 
rison Bill,  which  was  standing  on  the 
House  calendar  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses- 
sion.— In  the  Senate  the  tariff  question  was 
brought  to  the  front  on  the  second  day  of 
the  session  by  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Dawes  (Rep.),  Massachusetts,  that  "The 
Committee  on  Finance  be  instructed  to  in- 
quire and  report  as  soon  as  practicable  what 
specific  reduction  can  be  made  in  customs 
duties  and  internal  taxes  which  will  in  their 
judgment  reduce  the  receipts  to  the  necessary 
and  economical  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment without  impairing  the  prosperity 
and  development  of  home  industries  or  the 
compensation  of  home  labor." — On  Decem- 
ber 9  Senator  Morrill  opened  the  ta- 
riff debate  by  making  aggressive  war  on 
those  who  sought  to  modify  the  existing  ta- 
riff. Senator  Dawes  followed  him  in  a  simi- 
lar strain  on  December  13. — On  December 
18  Mr.  Morrison  (Dem.),  of  Illinois,  moved 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  consider  revenue  bills. 
The  motion  was  defeated  by  149  to  154. 
There  were  some  changes  in  the  record  of 
June  18  last,  when  the  vote  was  140  to  157. 
26  Democrats  voted  in  the  negative,  follow- 
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ing  the  lead  of  Mr.  Randall  of  Pennsylvania. 
Six  Republicans  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
These  included  the  Minnesota  delegation 
with  die  exception  of  Gilfillan.  Louisiana 
voted  against  consideration. — The  protection 
Democrats  made  a  pretence  of  framing  a  bill 
which  they  claimed  would  reduce  the  reve- 
nue about  $55,000,000,  but  the  bill  was  not 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  In  the  hurry  of 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  session  all  at- 
tempts AT  TARIFF  REFORM  WERE  ABAN- 
DONED and  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4 
without  any  action  on  the  important  subject 
of  the  reduction  of  the  surplus,  to  which  both 
parties  had  been  substantially  pledged. 

ELECTION  RESULTS.  —  Elections 
were  held  throughout  the  country  on  No- 
vember 2.  An  entire  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  chosen  as  follows:  Republi- 
cans, 152,  Democrats,  i63,  Labor  and  In- 
dependents, 4,  vacant,  I.  In  the  last 
bouse  there  were  13S  Republicans,  1S2 
Democrats,  2  Greenback  Labor,  and  3 
vacant  seats  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
A  feature  of  the  Congressional  elections 
was  the  defeat  of  Frank  Hcrd,  Free 
Trader  in  Ohio,  of  William  R-  Mor- 
rison, Free  Trader,  and  the  reelection 
of  Speaker  Carlisle  from  Kentucky  by 
a  greatly  reduced  majority. — ELECTIONS 
FOR  Senator  have  been  held  in  many  of 
the  State  legislatures,  and  the  complexion  of 
that  body  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  will  be  as 
follows :  Republicans,  39,  Democrats,  37. 
The  titles  of  Mr.  Finley,  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Turpie,  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Lucas,  of  West 
Virginia,  will  probably  be  disputed. — Among 
the  significant  features  of  the  State  elections 
were  the  following :  in  Massachusetts, 
Ames  t  Rep.)  was  elected  Governor  by  about 
9,000  plurality,  which  was  a  reduction  of 
the  Republican  plurality  in  1SS5  of  12,000. 
This  result  was  due  to  a  large  Independent 
revolt  against  the  machine  methods  of 
Massachusetts  Republicans.  Ix  Indiana, 
on  the  other  hand,  Robertson  (Rep.)  was 
elected  Lieutenant-Governor  by  3.324  plural- 
ity, a  change  from  the  Democratic  plurality 
of  7,300. — In  New  York  Rufus  W.  Peck- 
ham  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals by  a  plurality  of  7,700.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  the  election  centred  in  the  contest 
for  Mayor  of  New  York  Cut,  which  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Hewitt  (United  Dem.), 
90,552;  George  (Labor),  6S,no;  Roosevelt 
(Rep.),  60,435.  The  canvass  made  by 
Henry  George,  the  Labor  candidate,  had 
been  a  very  vigorous  one,  and  the  size  of 
his  vote  was  a  surprise  to  political  leaders  of 
all  parties.  The  Republicans  secured  the 
majority  of  the  New  York  Assembly. — All 
the  Southern  States  returned  heavy  Dem- 
ocratic majorities,  except  Virginia,  which 
in  its  Congressional  vote  showed  heavy  Re- 
publican gains. — In  Minnesota,  McGill 
(Rep. )  was  elected  by  a  small  plurality  of 
2,400. — The  Labor  vote  in  Illinois  was 


34,000,  of  which  25,000  were  cast  in  Cook 
County.  9  Labor  candidates  were  sent  to 
die  Legislature. — In  Wisconsin,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  Labor  party 
against  him,  Governor  Rusk  was  reelected 
by  iS.too  plurality.  A  constitutional 
amendment  giving  women  the  right  of  suf- 
frage in  school  matters  was  adopted.  Seven 
Labor  candidates  were  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture.— In  California,  Bartlett  (Dem.)  was 
elected  Governor  by  a  plurality  of  654  votes. 
In  North  Carolina  the  Republicans  and 
Independent  Democrats  have  a  majority  of  4 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Democrats,  however,  control  the  Senate. 
The  Legislature  is  a  tie  on  joint  ballot. 
— Several  important  elections  were  held  on 
April  4.  The  Prohibition  amendment  was 
defeated  in  Michigan  by  about  4,00c  votes. 
Among  the  remarkable  results  of  municipal 
elections  was  the  choice  of  Republican 
Mayors  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago, 
which  have  long  been  Democratic — 
Through  an  Independent  revolt  a  Dem- 
ocratic Governor  has  .been  elected  in 
Rhode  Island. 

LABOR  TROUBLES.  During  the  past 
six  months  there  has  been  a  diminution 
OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  strikes.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  have  been  less  aggressive  and 
more  reasonable.  Grand  Master  Powderly 
seems  to  have  lost  considerable  of  his 
power,  and  certain  internal  dissensions  have 
threatened  the  Order. — There  was,  however, 
a  big  strike  OF  fork  packers  in  Chicago, 
in  November.  They  decided,  after  a  week's 
ineffectual  contest,  to  return  to  work  on  the 
order  of  Mr.  Barry,  who  represented  Mr- 
Powderly.  The  strikers  did  not  gain  any  of 
the  concessions  which  they  claimed. — One 
of  the  severest  strikes  grew  out  of  the  boy- 
cott in  New  York  City  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion Company's  steamboats.  It  resulted  in 
a  general  strike  of  freight  handlers  and 
coal  handlers.  New  York  was  for  a  time 
threatened  with  a  serious  coal  famine.  The 
strike  was  ended  about  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary by  the  complete  defeat  of  the  strikers. 
Fully  4,000  of  them  were  left  idle  after  the  ' 
strike  was  declared  ended,  their  places  hav- 
ing been  filled  by  new  men. — In  February 
Boston  suffered  from  several  street  car 
strikes,  which  resulted  in  occasional  dis- 
order.— Two  judicial  decisions  were  ren- 
dered during  the  last  week  of  February,  de- 
claring the  ttLEGAUTY  OF  THE  BOYCOTT. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  New 
York  City,  in  the  action  of  die  Old  Domin- 
ion Steamship  Company  against  the  Ocean 
Association  and  organization  of  freight 
handlers,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  "  all 
associations  designed  to  interfere  with  the 
perfect  freedom  of  employers  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  their  lawful  business,  or 
to  dictate  in  any  particular  the  terms  on 
which  their  business  shall  be  conducted,  by 
means  of  threats  of  injury  or  loss,  by  inter- 
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ference  with  their  profit  or  traffic,  or  with 
their  lawful  employment  of  other  persons, 
or  designed  to  abridge  any  of  these  rights, 
are  illegal  combinations  or  associations." — 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut  estab- 
lished the  same  principle  in  a  test  case  of 
the  New  Haven  Journal  and  Courier  against 
four  members  of  a  typographical  union  of 
that  city. — The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  investigated  the 
strike  of  1SS6  on  the  Southwestern  rail- 
road system,  has  reported  that  the  loss  to  the 
g.ooo  strikers  was  $900,000 ;  to  the  non- 
striking  employes  who  were  deprived  of 
work,  not  less  than  $500,000  ;  and  to  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  $2,800,000. 

IMPORTANT  COURT  DECISIONS. 
— The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  Oc- 
tober 25th,  rendered  a  decision  of  great  im- 
portance on  the  subject  of  Inter-State 
Commerce.  The  majority  of  the  court  say 
in  brief  :  ' '  We  must  therefore  hold  that  it 
is  not  and  never  has  been  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  this  court  that  the 
statute  of  the  State  which  attempts  to  regu- 
late the  affairs  and  charges  of  railroad  com- 
panies within  its  limits,  for  the  transporta- 
tion which  constitutes  an  object  of  impor- 
tance among  the  states,  is  a  valid  law."  The 
case  came  up  from  Illinois,  and  was  known 
as  the  Wabash  Railroad  Case.  The  charge 
was  that  the  Wabash  had,  in  violation  of  a 
statute  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  been  guilty 
of  an  unjust  discrimination  in  its  charges  for 
the  transportation  of  freight. — The  judges 
of  the  United  States  Court  at  Cincinnati,  on 
November  II,  rendered  a  decision  in  the 
celebrated  suit  of  the  government  against 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
They  decided  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  case  as  presented  by  the  Gov- 
ernment counsel,  and  that  the  Bell  Company 
had  no  agent  in  Ohio.  As  a  consequence, 
the  suit  was  thrown  out  of  court  without 
prejudice.  The  result  was  that  the  suit  had 
to  be  brought  against  the  Company  in 
Massachusetts.  Such  proceedings  have  been 
instituted. — The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  on  November  15,  decided 
that  the  Choctaw  Nation  is  entitled  to 
judgment  for  $3,108,000  against  the  United 
States  for  all  existing  claims. — The  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  on  December  6,  de- 
cided that  a  person  who  has  been  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by  virtue 

Of    PROCEEDINGS    UNDER    AN    EXTRADITION 

treaty  can  only  be  tried  for  one  of  the 
offences  described  in  the  treaty  and  for  the 
offence  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  pro- 
ceedings for  his  extradition,  until  a  reason- 
able time  and  opportunity  had  been  given 
him,  after  his  release  or  trial  under  such 
charge,  to  return  to  the  country  from  whose 
asylum  he  had  been  previously  taken  under 
the  proceedings. — Judge  Peckham,  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  decided  in  De- 
cember that  the    BROADWAY  REPEAL  LEGIS- 


LATION of  1886  was  constitutional,  and  that 
the  mortgages  are  a  lien  on  the  property. — 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  decided, 
on  January  3,  that  the  law  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  or  sale  of  oleomargarine  in 
that  State  is  constitutional  and  valid.  The 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  a  Sleeping  Car  Company  must  guard 
its  passengers  from  theft,  and  that  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  effects  of  a  passenger 
which  may  be  stolen. — The  Supreme  Court 
of  Wyoming  Territory,  on  February  3,  de- 
cided that  the  bill  granting  suffrage  to 
women  is  unconstitutional. — The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  March  7,  de- 
cided that  a  license  tax  imposed  by  one 
State  on  travelling  salesmen  from  an- 
other State  is  an  interference  with  Inter- 
State  commerce,  and  therefore  unconstitu- 
tional. 

THE  INDIANS.— The  Indian  confer- 
ence at  Lake  Mohonk,  in  October,  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  praising  President  Cleve- 
land for  his  public  and  private  utterances 
expressing  his  interest  in  securing  justice, 
education,  and  ultimately  citizenship  for  the 
Indians ;  for  his  revocation  of  the  order 
opening  to  white  settlers  the  Crow  Creek 
Reservation,  and  the  ejectment  from  Indian 
lands  of  all  intruders.  They  recommended 
the  application  of  civil  service  rules 
TO  the  Indian  service. — The  Interior  De- 
partment issued  an  order  in  October,  that 
Indian  Agents  should  not  make  application 
for  passes  to  railroad  companies,  and  should 
not,  as  a  rule,  accept  favors  from  corpora- 
tions. Great  difficulty  has  been  found  in 
obtaining  Indian  Agents  of  the  right  cha- 
racter, because  of  the  inadequate  compensa- 
tion which  the  law  allows. — In  his  ANNUAL 
report,  Secretary  Lamar,  of  the  In- 
terior, showed  that  during  the  past  year  less 
than  100  of  the  260,000  Indians  in  this 
country  had  been  in  open  opposition  to  the 
Government.  He  gave  statistics  showing 
that  the  Indians  were  making  remarkable 
progress  in  civilization.  Local  tribunals, 
styled  Courts  of  Indian  Offences,  presided 
over  by  Indian  judges,  have  been  established 
upon  many  reservations,  and  are  doing 
good  work.  The  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians  has  been  proceeding 
steadily. 

THE  TEMPERANCE  QUESTION.— 
The  National  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  Republicans  issued  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Republicans  of  the  nation  just 
before  the  November  elections,  in  which 
they  said  :  "  The  prestige,  resources,  and 
championship  of  a  great  historical  party 
are  needed  on  the  side  of  the  home 
and  the  public  welfare.  The  Republi- 
can party  is  called  to  this  place  and  work, 
and  called  by  a  cause  as  genuine  and  majes- 
tic as  that  which  summoned  it  into  exis- 
tence."— An  important  decision  in  a 
liquor  case  was  rendered  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
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in  November,  by  Judge  Shiras  of  the  United 
States  District  Court.  He  decided  in  effect 
that  saloon-keepers  and  brewers  cannot  be 
deprived  of  their  property  without  just  com- 
pensation.— The  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  on 
December  16,  rendered  a  decision  sustain- 
ing  the   CONSTITUTIONALITY   OF   THE     DOW 

liquor  tax  law  in  all  its  features,  includ- 
ing tax  and  lien  provisions. — In  the  New 
York  Legislature,  a  vigorous  fight  was  made 
by  the  friends  of  high  license,  under  the 
lead  of  Assemblyman  Crosby.  A  bill,  as 
reported  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Excise 
Committee,  placed  the  wine  license  at  $100, 
beer  license,  $100  ;  druggist  license,  $100 ; 
a  grocery  store  license,  $50,  and  a  regular 
saloon  license  at  $1,000  for  New  York  City 
and  Brooklyn.  On  March  15,  this  bill  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  a  vote  of  65  to 
51,  the  majority  being  entirely  Republican. 
It  was  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  March  23, 
all  the  Republican  members  voting  for  it 
but  4,  and  all  the  Democrats  against  it  but 
1.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March  31 
through  the  votes  of  the  Republicans.  Gov- 
ernor Hill  vetoed  it  on  April  12,  ostensi- 
bly because  it  made  the  excise  laws  bear 
unequally  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but 
'  really  for  party  and  personal  reasons. 

OBITUARY. — The  following  persons 
who  were  prominent  in  American  political 
life  have  died  during  the  past  six  months  : 
ex- President  Chester  A.  Arthur,  on  No- 
vember 18  ;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  on 
November  21  ;  Erastus  Brooks,  on  No- 
vember 25  ;  James  D.  Warren,  Editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser,  on 
December  17  ;  General  John  Alexander 
Logan,  on  December  26 ;  Henry  Brew- 
ster Stanton,  the  Abolitionist,  on  January 
14  ;  the  Reverend  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
on  March  8. 

POLITICS— Foreign. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.— The  outlook  in 
Ireland  became  suddenly  stormy  about  the 
middle  of  October,  when  Mr.  John  Dillon, 
at  a  great  mass-meeting  held  at  Woodford, 
County  Galway,  formally  expounded  the 
new  policy  of  the  National  League,  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign. Tenants  on  estates  were  advised 
to  act  together  and  refuse  to  pay  any  rent 
unless  the  reduction  was  accepted.  If  the 
landlords  refused  the  amount  offered,  ten- 
ants were  advised  to  pay  the  reduced  rent 
into  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  employed 
in  supporting  those  evicted.  The  meeting 
accepted  the  policy  enthusiastically.  It  was 
only  intended  to  apply  the  Plan  of  Campaign 
in  cases  where  the  landlords  were  unreason- 
able. The  first  point  of  attack  was  the 
Clanricarde  Estates  where  tenants  demanded 
a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  and  were  offered 
nothing. — A  Tory  Conference  was  held 
at  Bradford,   England,  on  October  26,  800 


delegates  being  present.  Imperial  Fede- 
ration was  adopted  as  an  article  of  the 
Conservative  faith.  The  event  of  the  meet- 
ing was  a  speech  by  Lord  Randolph  Church- 
ill, in  which  he  stated  three  things  as  a 
certainty :  first,  that  the  Government  did 
not  intend  to  grant  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  ; 
second,  that  it  did  intend  to  deal  with 
local  government  in  Ireland  ;  and  third,  that 
it  did  not  intend  to  be  hurried  in  its 
measures.  He  frankly  avowed  that  he  had 
changed  his  mind  as  to  the  right  of  closure, 
and  would,  with  the  Government,  now 
support  such  a  measure  to  reform  Parlia- 
mentary procedure.  Lord  Randolph  also 
announced  that  the  Government  would 
follow  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Eastern 
Policy  as  closely  as  the  changed  condition 
of  European  affairs  would  allow.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  one  of  Lord  Randolph's  old  oppo- 
nents, gave  remarkable  adherence  to  this 
programme  in  a  public  speech. — On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Chaplin  (who  was  a  member  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  first  cabinet,  and  who  was 
crowded  out  of  the  second  by  Lord 
Randolph),  gave  vigorous  utterance  to  the 
old  Tory  disgust  with  the  Churchill  pro- 
gramme. He  asserted  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  had  practically  been 
handed  over  to  Lord  Harrington's  party  ; 
that  Ireland  was  not  ready  for  the  local 
government  advocated  by  Lord  Randolph  ; 
and  that  the  proposal  of  the  latter  to 
establish  closure  by  a  bare  majority  was  a 
complete  right-about-face  by  the  Tory  party. 
Mr.  Chaplin  also  advocated  an  import  tax  on 
foreign   manufactured    articles. — Coercion 

WAS  SUDDENLY  RE-ESTABLISHED  IN  IRE- 
LAND on  November  26,  and  caused  intense 
excitement.  It  was  announced  on  good 
authority  that  the  Government  had  resolved 
to  suppress  promptly  all  anti-rent  and  other 
illegal  combinations  ;  to  curtail  the  license 
of  the  press  ;  forcibly  to  suppress  intimida- 
tion ;  to  enforce  the  laws  for  the  collection 
of  debts  ;  to  proclaim  all  meetings  called 
for  certain  purposes,  and  to  arrest  certain 
prominent  agitators  of  the  anti-rent  policy. — 
As  an  active  step  a  National  League 
meeting  called  for  November  2S  at  Sligo 
was  proclaimed.  Mr.  John  Dillon,  who 
was  active  in  proclaiming  the  Plan  of 
Campaign,  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
court,  the  charges  against  him  being  that 
his  language  at  the  Longford  meeting  on 
November  7  had  led  to  an  assault  upon  a 
bailiff,  and  resistance  to  the  execution  of 
decrees,  and  also  that  he  made  a  speech  cal- 
culated to  intimidate.  Mr.  Dillon  was  called 
upon  to  find  sureties  for  his  good  behavior 
or  go  to  jail.  As  a  consequence  4,000  more 
troops  were  immediately  ordered  to  Ireland. 
The  first  skirmishes  took  place  on  Sun- 
day, November  2S,  and  were  more  amusing 
than  serious.  The  monster  meeting,  which 
was  to   have  been  held  at   Sligo,  was  pre- 
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vented,  but  several  smaller  meetings  were 
held  by  energetic  speakers,  who  got  a  few 
minutes  start  of  the  police.  Several  meet- 
ings were  held  in  this  surreptitious  manner. 
Mr.  Dillon's  hearing  was  concluded  on 
December  14th.  The  judge  declared  that 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  absolutely  illegal, 
and  he  ordered  Mr.  Dillon  to  give  a  per- 
sonal bond  in  the  sum  of  £1,000,  with  two 
sureties  for  the  same  amount  each,  for 
good  behavior  in  the  future,  within  12  days, 
or  go  to  prison  for  six  months.  Mr.  Dil- 
lon said  he  would  continue  to  carry  out  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  in  defiance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  nobody  had  a  right  to 
assert  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  il- 
legal until  a  jury  had  decided  upon  the  fact. 
On  December  30,  Mr.  Dillon  deposited 
the  £r,ooo  bail  required. — One  of  the 
incidents  of  the  Irish  anti-rent  campaign 
was  an  immense  National  demonstra- 
tion at  Loughrea,  County  Galway,  on  De- 
cember 16.  Messrs.  Dillon,  O'Brien,  and 
other  leaders  were  present  and  made  ad- 
dresses. A  large  contingent  of  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde's  tenants  were  present,  and  when 
Nationalist  rent  offices  were  opened,  hun- 
dreds of  them  came  forward  and  paid  their 
rents.  Suddenly  the  police  raided  the 
offices,  seized  money,  documents,  and  books, 
and  arrested  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Editor  of  United  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Sheehy,  members  of  Par- 
liament. The  specific  charge  against  them 
was  that  they  were  conspiring  to  induce 
the  tenants  not  to  pay  their  lawful  rents. 
Each  gave  bail  for  £200.  The  police  were 
instructed  to  pursue  a  similar  course  in  the 
case  of  other  Nationalist  rent  collectors. 
The  arrests  caused  much  excitement  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  were  considered  the 
beginning  of  the  death  struggle  between  the 
League  and  the  Tory  Government.  It  was 
decided  to  proceed  against  all  those  arrested 
on  the  charge  of  "  conspiracy  to  defraud." 
— About  this  time  it  was  reported  that  Mr. 
Parnell  had  not  approved  the  Plan  of 
Campaign.  In  an  interview  on  December 
23,  he  said  that  if  it  should  be  finally  and 
clearly  decided  by  high  legal  opinion  that 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  illegal,  still  it 
would  be  only  technically  illegal,  and  only 
so  because  the  right  of  combination  granted 
to  British  workmen  under  the  name  of 
trades-unionism,  had  not  been  extended  yet 
to  Irish  tenant  farmers. — The  trial  at  Dub- 
lin of  Messrs.  Dillon,  O'Brien,  and  other 
Irish  leaders  for  their  connection  with  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  was  finally  ended  on  Feb- 
ruary 2J,  by  a  disagreement  of  the  jury. 
— The  Dublin  Executive,  about  the  first  of 
March,  authorized  all  local  magistrates  to 
proclaim  every  Plan  of  Campaign  meet- 
ing and  to  demand  the  assistance  of  the 
military  and  police  without  awaiting  sanc- 
tion from  headquarters. — One  of  the  most 
criticised  acts  of  the  new  Tory  Government 


was  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert  Hamil- 
ton, the  chief  permanent  official  at  Dublin 
Castle,  who  for  many  years  had  been  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  respect  by  viceroy 
after  viceroy.  It  was  understood  that  he 
was  removed  because  he  supported  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Irish  people.  Technically  he 
resigned  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tas- 
mania, but  his  resignation  was  forced.  Gen- 
eral Buller  was  appointed  his  provisional 
successor. — The  National  Liberal  Fede- 
ration held  a  remarkable  meeting  at  Leeds, 
on  Nov.  3.  The  President  reported  that  100 
branches  had  been  added  to  the  Federation  in 
the  provinces,  notwithstanding  the  secession 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  followers.  The 
meeting  carried  by  acclamation  and  with 
enthusiasm,  a  resolution  declaring  its  confi- 
dence in  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  resolutions 
adopted  declared  that  free  public  elementary 
schools  should  be  established,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  people's  represen- 
tatives ;  that  a  reform  of  the  registration 
laws  is  necessary,  and  that  the  land  laws 
should  be  amended  in  the  direction  of  creat- 
ing a  class  of  peasant  land-owners  ;  and  that 
the  only  plan  of  home  rule  which  will  satisfy 
either  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  the  case,  is 
that  of  an  Irish  Legislative  Body,  for  the 
management  of  what  Parliament  shall  decide 
to  be  distinctively  Irish  affairs. — The  whole 
political  situation  brought  about  by  the  appli- 
cation of  coercion  in  Ireland  was  suddenly 
changed  on  December  23,  when  it  was  unex- 
pectedly announced  in  the  London  Times  that 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  had  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  British  Cabinet,  alleging  that  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  had  pre- 
pared exorbitant  estimates  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  departments,  that  Lord  Salisbury  sup- 
ported them  ;  and  further  that  the  legislative 
measures  for  Great  Britain  proposed  for  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  were  inadequate. 
The  Times  approved  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
decision  to  support  the  heavy  estimates,  but 
said  that  Lord  Randolph's  resignation  de- 
prived the  Government  of  its  ablest  member. 
It  advised  the  renewal  of  overtures  to  Lord 
Hartington  for  a  coalition  government. — 
Lord  Hartington  was  immediately  sum- 
moned from  Italy  by  telegraph.  The  bulk 
of  Conservatives,  however,  were  opposed  to 
him  as  the  successor  of  Lord  Randolph.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  British  Cabinet  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  Lord  Salisbury  announced  that  Lord 
Hartington  had  refused  to  take  office  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  strongly  favored  a  Tory  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The 
Prime  Minister  also  told  the  Cabinet  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  conciliate  Churchill. 
The  latter's  reasons  for  resigning,  as  stated 
at  the  Cabinet  council,  included  objections 
to  allowing  a  sum,  for  increasing  the  de- 
fences of  the  ports  and  coaling  stations,  in 
the  budget. — After  about  a  week's  delay  Mr. 
George  J.    Gosciien   (Liberal  -  Unionist), 
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consented  to  join  the  Tory  Government, 
succeeding  Lord  Randolph  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  This  fact  was  officially  an- 
nounced on  January  3.  Lord  Hartington 
fully  approved  Mr.  Goschen's  course.  Mr. 
Goschen  was  not  offered  the  leadership  of 
the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  nominally  given  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith.  Before  accepting  office,  Mr.  Goschen 
closely  scrutinized  the  Army  and  Navy  esti- 
mates, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there 
were  any  grounds  for  Lord  Randolph's 
charges  of  maladministration.  He  found, 
it  was  asserted,  that  the  latter  had  been 
misled  by  wrong  data. — In  order  to  enable 
Lord  Salisbury  to  complete  A  Coalition 
Cabinet  with  the  Unionists,  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh, Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, had  PROFFERED  HIS  RESIGNATION. 
Lord  Northbrooke,  Lord  Landsdowne,  and 
other  Unionists  refused  to  enter  a  Coalition 
Cabinet.  Lord  Iddesleigh  accordingly  con- 
sidered himself  entitled  to  his  old  portfolio, 
but  the  Prime  Minister  endeavored  to  shelve 
him  by  offering  him  the  Privy  Seal.  This  he 
rejected,  and  retired  from  office  under  a 
strong  sense  of  having  been  ill-treated. — 
The  Cabinet  changes  were  finally  com- 
pleted as  follows  :  Lord  Salisbury,  Prime 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  W.  H.  Smith,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty ;  G.  J.  Goschen,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  Edward  Stanhope,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  ;  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. — A  start- 
ling incident  of  this  political  crisis  was  the 
sudden  death  of  Lord  Iddesleigh  on 
January  12,  while  in  the  Prime  Minister's 
room  at  the  official  residence  in  Downing 
Street,  where  he  had  gone  to  keep  an  ap- 
pointment with  Lord  Salisbury.  Lord  Id- 
desleigh died  of  an  affection  of  the  heart. 
It  is  believed  that  his  death  was  hastened  by 
the  rebuff  which  he  had  just  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  his  party  friends.  He  was  one  of 
the  finest  types  of  the  old  school  of  British 
statesmen,  who  were  scholarly,  dignified,  and 
courteous,  as  well  as  acute,  aggressive,  and 
vigorous  party  fighters.  As  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  he  had  led  the  opposition  during 
Gladstone's  Ministry  from  1880  to  June, 
1885.  When  Lord  Salisbury  formed  his 
first  Ministry,  the  young  Tory  element,  led 
by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  succeeded  in 
having  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  decently 
shelved  by  giving  him  a  high  Cabinet  office, 
and  transferred  him  to  the  House  of  Lords 
under  the  title  of  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  thus 
depriving  him  of  his  leadership. — The  re- 
organized Government  received  a  se- 
vere blow  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  when,  on  January  26,  Mr.  George 
J.  Goschen,  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  defeated  in  the  Exchange  Di- 
vision of  Liverpool  by  Mr.  Neville  (Glad- 
stonite),  the  vote  being  3,217  to  3,210.  At 
Liberal  headquarters  it  was  considered  that 


Mr.  Neville's  election  had  done  almost  as 
much  as  a  general  election  could  to  clear 
the  political  atmosphere.  Mr.  Goschen  was 
finally  returned  to  Parliament  on  February  9 
from  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  where 
the  Liberals  made  little  opposition. — The 

FIRST  EFFECT  OF  CHURCHILL'S  RESIGNATION 

on  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  -  Unionists 
towards  the  Gladstone  party  was  a  significant 
speech  made  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  on 
December  23.  He  said  that  the  Gladstonians 
had  a  great  and,  perhaps,  a  final  oppor- 
tunity:  "We  Liberals  agree  upon  ninety- 
nine  points,  and  disagree  upon  only  one 
point.  My  opposition  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
bill  has  been  grossly  misrepresented.  I 
never  said  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  great 
land  scheme.  I  never  doubted  that  it  was 
possible  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  settlement 
of  the  land  question.  I  am  convinced  that 
any  of  the  three  Liberal  leaders  can  devise  a 
scheme  which  will,  in  a  short  time,  make 
the  Irish  tenant  the  owner  of  the  land  he 
cultivates  ;  we  could  go  even  further  in  the 
direction  of  unity." — As  a  result  of  this  and 
similar  expressions  of  opinion,  it  was  soon 
reported  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Morley, 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  Lord  Her- 
schell,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  would 
meet  to  discuss  the  Irish  question  and  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  A  basis  of  reunion. 
By  March  1,  it  appeared  reasonably  certain 
that  a  basis  of  agreement  between  Gladstone, 
Hartington,  Morley,  Chamberlain,  and  Par- 
nell  was  being  slowly  formulated,  and  that, 
as  the  Tory  Government  was  disintegrating, 

the   CHANCES  FOR  A  LIBERAL    REUNION  were 

rapidly  increasing.— PARLIAMENT  RE- 
ASSEMBLED on  January  27  ;  the  Queen's 
speech  said  :  "  The  condition  of  Ireland 
still  requires  your  anxious  attention.  Your 
early  attention  will  be  called  to  the  pro- 
posal for  REFORM  OF  LEGAL  PROCEDURE 
which  seems  necessary  to  secure  prompt 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  criminal 
law.  Bills  for  the  improvement  of  the 
local  government  in  England  and  Scotland 
will  be  laid  before  you.  Should  the  cir- 
cumstances render  it  possible,  they  will  be 
followed  by  a  measure  dealing  with  the  same 
subject  in  Ireland.  A  bill  for  improving 
and  cheapening  the  process  for  private-bill 
legislation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land will  be  considered.  You  will  be 
asked  to  consider  measures  having  for  their 
object  the  removal  of  hindrances  which  ex- 
ist to  the  cheap  and  rapid  transfer  of  land, 
to  facilitate  the  provision  of  allotments  for 
small  householders,  and  to  provide  for  the 
readier  sale  of  glebe  lands." — In  THE 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  same  evening, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, gave  notice  of  the  Government's  inten- 
tion to  introduce  measures  for  the  reform  of 
the  rules  of  Parliamentary  procedure, 
and  said  he  would  ask  facilities  for  giving 
precedence    to    the   consideration   of  these 
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measures.  The  Government's  proposals 
left  the  numerical  limitations  for  enforcing 
closure  the  same  as  before,  but  transferred 
the  initiative  for  demanding  closure  to  any 
member  who  had  obtained  the  Speaker's 
consent  to  make  the  motion.  Motions  to 
adjourn  the  House  and  discuss  business  of 
urgent  public  importance,  which  had  been 
obtained  hitherto  upon  the  consent  of  forty 
members,  were  not  in  the  future  to  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  Speaker,  to 
whom  a  statement  upon  the  subject  pro- 
posed to  be  discussed  must  be  submitted  in 
writing. — Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  on 
January  27,  explained  to  the  House  the  rea- 
sons WHICH  LED  HIM  TO  RESIGN  from 
the  Cabinet.  He  said  he  retired  because  the 
Government's  Naval  and  Military  estimates 
exceeded  £31,000,000. — Mr.  Gladstone 
made  A  brief  speech,  in  which  he  ap- 
plauded what  he  called  Lord  Randolph's 
sacrifices  in  behalf  of  sound  economic  policy. 
He  found  no  fault  with  the  Government's 
foreign  policy,  but  strongly  objected  to  the 
severance  of  the  Treasury  portfolio  from  the 
Premiership,  and  the  combination  of  the  lat- 
ter with  the  heavy  duties  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  oppose  the 
oppression  of  Bulgaria  by  a  foreign  power. 
— On  the  following  day  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
made  a  long  and  able  speech  in  the  House, 
in  which  he  said  that  the  Government 
would  soon  introduce  legislation  for  dealing 
with  the  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken 
people  in  certain  districts  of  Ireland.  He 
admitted  that  he  had  put  pressure  on 
landlords  to  induce  them  to  come  to 
terms  by  reducing  rents.  Finally  he  fore- 
shadowed coercion. — In  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment Lord  Salisbury  said  he  thought  the 
execution  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  po- 
licy at  that  time  would  inflict  an  injury  on 
the  public  service,  because  it  was  a  time 
when  no  one  could  tell  what  crisis  might 
happen.  He  added  that  nothing  known  to 
him  gave  an  impression  that  there  was  an 
imminent  danger  of  war. — On  January  31 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made  a  speech  in 
the  House,  boldly  declaring  that  he  never 
regarded  the  Liberal-Unionist  alliance 
as  other  than  A  useful  crutch.  He  as- 
serted that  his  resignation  was  not  on  the 
question  of  fortifying  coaling  stations,  but 
of  general  retrenchment.  Mr.  Parnell 
moved  the  following  AMENDMENT  to  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  speech:  "  The 
relations  between  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  in  Ireland  have  not  been  seriously  dis- 
turbed in  the  cases  of  those  who  granted  to 
their  tenants  such  abatements  as  were  de- 
manded by  the  prices  of  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral produce.  The  remedy  for  the  crisis  in 
Irish  agrarian  affairs  will  be  found,  not  in  an 
increased  stringency  of  criminal  procedure,  or 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  novel,  doubtful,  and 


unconstitutional  measures  as  those  recently 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  but  in 
such  reform  of  the  law  and  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  will  satisfy  the  needs  and  secure 
the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people."  Mr. 
Parnell,  on  February  7,  1887,  made  an  im- 
pressive speech  on  his  amendment.  He  con- 
victed the  Government  of  inconsistency  in 
the  conduct  of  General  Buller  and 
Judge  Curran,  who  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  landlords  to  reduce  rents,  while 
prosecuting  the  Nationalists  for  their  Plan 
of  Campaign.  Mr.  Gladstone  supported 
the  Parnell  amendment. — On  February  10 
the  Marquis  of  Hartington  made  a 
speech  for  the  Unionists  against  the  Par- 
nell amendment,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
real  remedy  for  the  agrarian  crisis  was  to  be 
found  in  providing  larger  productive  em- 
ployment for  the  people,  or  in  voluntary 
emigration  conducted  and  supported  by  the 
local  authorities.  Where  landlords  existed 
the  land  laws  must  be  enforced.  It  would 
never  be  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  ultimate 
resort  of  eviction.  The  course  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  prosecuting  the  authors  of  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  was  right  and  straight- 
forward. If  the  Plan  of  Campaign  was  not 
illegal,  if  its  enforcement  was  not  stopped, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  all  relations  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant.  As  to  home  rule 
there  remained  a   steadfast,  solid    barrier 

OF     IOO    VOTES   AGAINST    Mr.  GLADSTONE'S 

scheme. — After  debate,  participated  in  by 
leading  men  of  all  parties,  Mr.  Parnell's 
Amendment  was  rejected  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  by  a  vote  of  352  to  246.  All 
the  leading  Unionists  voted  with  the 
Government — In  outlining  the  Irish  party's 
policy  for  this  session  Mr.  Parnell  frankly 
said  that  there  would  be  NO  OBSTRUC- 
TION ;  that  is,  no  deliberate  organized 
obstructive  measures.  In  general  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Irish  party  to  dis- 
cuss the  procedure  fully  and  freely. — In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  February  4,  Mr. 
Cremer,  Radical,  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  Queen's  speech 
demanding  an  immediate  recall  of  the 
British  forces  in  Egypt.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  defended  the  Government's  policy, 
asserting  that  the  evacuation  of  Egypt 
would  throw  that  country  into  anarchy. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
263  to  97. — The  address  in  reply  to  the 
Queen's  speech  was  finally  adopted  on 
February  17  by  a  vote  of  283  to  70. — The 
House  of  Commons  continued  for  several 
weeks  a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  procedure. 
Mr.  Parnell  moved  the  exemption  from 
closure  of  measures  increasing  the  stringen- 
cy of  the  criminal  law  in  Ireland,  but  the 
amendment  was  rejected  by  264  to  155. 
The  rules  were  finally  adoptf.d  on  March 
18,  only  41  voting  against  them. — SlR 
Michakl  IIicks-Bkach,  on  March  5,  was 
compellkd   to   resign  the   office  of  Chief 
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Secretary  for  Ireland,  because  of  a  cata- 
ract over  both  his  eyes.  He  was  immedi- 
ately succeeded  by  the  Right  Hon.  Ar- 
thur J.  Balfour,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  who  is  a  nephew  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury. The  Marquis  of  Lothian  succeeded 
Mr.  Balfour  as  Secretary  for  Scotland. — 
About  this  time  the  Irish  question  began  to 
cause  exceedingly  bitter  disputes  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain added  an  important  element  to  the 
political  excitement  by  a  speech  on  March 
9,  in  which,  speaking  for  the  Liberal- 
Unionists,  he  declared  that  groundless 
hopes  had  been  raised  among  the  Glad- 
stonian  Liberals  about  the  union  of 
all  the  factions  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
declared  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were 
greater  than  ever.  The  Liberal-Unionists 
would  never  surrender  an  inch  of  their  de- 
mand that  the  Imperial  Parliament  should 
retain  its  supremacy  with  members  from 
every  section  of  the  United  Kingdom  with- 
in its  walls.  The  central  authority  at  Dub- 
lin must  be  subordinate  to  Parliament. 
They  would  never  consent  to  surrender  the 
Irish  Protestant  counties  to  the  control  of 
the  Dublin  Parliament  against  the  will  of 
the  citizens  of  those  counties. — Mr.  Glad- 
stone about  the  same  time  announced  that 
the  Liberals  might  rely  upon  his  FIRM  AD 
herence  to  the  principles  and  bases  of 
his  home  rule  policy,  which  he  would 
not  concede  to  the  Unionists.  This  was 
supposed  to  indicate  a  failure  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  Radical- Unionists. — On 
March  10  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  that 
he  would  lead  in  person  the  opposition 
to  the  Coercion  Bill  in  Parliament. — 
A  sensation  was  caused  in  March  by  the 
publication  of  General  Sir  Redvers 
Buller's  evidence  before  the  Irish  Land 
Commission.  He,  in  effect,  testified  that 
it  would  be  a  serious  matter  to  attempt  to 
suppress  by  force  the  right  of  tenants  open- 
ly to  associate  for  the  protection  of  their  in- 
terests, so  long  as  their  grievances  were  un- 
redressed. Charges  were  made  that  part  of 
his  testimony  had  been  suppressed,  but 
the  Government  promptly  denied  this.  The 
bulk  of  the  testimony,  as  published  in  a 
Blue-Book,  was  favorable  to  a  suspension 
of  evictions,  and  to  General  Buller's  plan  of 
legal  machinery  between  tenant  and  landlord. 
— The  new  Irish  Coercion,  or  Crimes 
Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  March  28.  Mr.  Balfour  explained  its 
chief  features,  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing :  giving  to  magistrates  power  to  examine 
witnesses  on  oath,  even  when  no  persons  are 
charged  with  crime  ;  giving  the  Government 
power  to  change  the  venue  for  graver  of- 
fences from  Ireland  to  England  ;  giving  the 
Viceroy  power  to  proclaim  dangerous  socie- 
ties found  to  be  disturbing  the  peace  ;  abo- 
lishing the  jury  system  altogether  for  certain 
classes  of  crime  ;  giving  the  magistrate  juris- 


diction with  power  to  impose  a  maximum 
penalty  of  six  months  in  case  of  criminal 
conspiracy  and  boycotting. — The  speech  of 
Mr.  Balfour  caused  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able scenes  ever  witnessed  in  the  House. 
He  was  jeered,  hooted,  interrupted  and  un- 
mercifully guyed  by  the  Irish  members.  Mr. 
Dillon  made  an  excited  reply,  in  which 
he  said  that  if  he  thought  the  people  of  Eng- 
land could  accept  such  a  measure,  he  would 
leave  forever  the  country  wherein  no  Irish- 
man could  live,  except  like  a  slave,  or,  "  if 
the  Irish  people  were  willing,  I  would  be 
proud  and  willing  to  lead  them  on  to  battle." 
— The  next  day  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  in  which 
he  said  that  it  would  aggravate  the  deepest 
seated  and  worst  disorders.  He  called  the 
proposals  the  "worst  ever  submitted  to  Par- 
liament."— Mr.  Parnell,  on  March  29,  ca- 
bled to  the  President  of  the  American 
League  that  the  bill  was  "stringent,  tyran- 
nical, and  uncalled  for  by  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland."  He  appealed  for  American 
sympathy  and  support. — Lord  Harting- 
ton,  speaking  fortheUnionists,  on  March 
30,  said  that  the  round-table  conference  had 
broken  down,  and  that  the  Unionists  were 
determined  to  do  nothing  to  turn  out  the 
Government  so  long  as  they  maintained  the 
law. — In  the  early  morning  hours  of  April 
2,  CLOSURE  was  APPLIED  TO  THE  COER- 
CION Bill  by  361  to  253,  and  it  passed  its 
first  reading.  The  scene  was  one  of  extraor- 
dinary excitement  and  uproar.  The  second 
reading  was  formally  moved  on  April  5. — 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  Coercion 
Bill,  a  Land  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Government  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It 
provides  for  the  abolition  of  dual  owner- 
ship created  by  the  Act  of  18S1.  Lib- 
erals and  Parnellites  oppose  the  bill. — At 
the  time  of  closing  this  Record,  an  in- 
tense Parliamentary  battle  is  being  waged, 
and  the  chances  favor  the  passage  of  the 
Crimes  Bill  by  about  80  majority. — The  re- 
port of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Irish  land  question  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  February.  Its  chief 
recommendations  were  (1)  that  the  term  of 
judicial  rents,  fixed  by  the  Land  Act  at  15 
years,  be  reduced  to  a  statutory  term  of  five 
years,  all  those  whose  rents  were  fixed  five 
years  ago  having  the  right  to  go  into  court 
at  once  for  a  revision  of  their  rents  ;  (2) 
that  all  these  holders  be  permitted  to  go  into 
court  and  have  the  judicial  rent  fixed  by 
the  Land  Commissioners. — The  2 1st  day 
of  June  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  for  the 
national  celebration  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria's Jubilee.  She  will  attend  in  great 
state  a  service  to  be  held  on  that  day  at 
Westminster  Abbey. 

CANADA. — The  Canadian  Cabinet  in 
January  decided  upon  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  The  elections  were  held  on 
February  22,  and  resulted  in  the  return  of  a 
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small  Conservative  majority  as  follows  : 
Ministerialists  112,  Opposition  95,  and  8 
disputed  seats  not  counted. — Two  of  the 
seized  American  schooners  were  released 
in  January  on  the  payment  of  nominal  fines. 
— It  is  announced  that  the  British  Imperial 
Government  has  consented  to  send  out  men- 
of-war  next  season  to  assist  in  the  protection 
of  the  Dominion  fisheries. — Canada  in 
March  proposed  to  the  Imperial  Government 
a  settlement  of  the  fisheries  dispute  by  a 
joint  commission,  with  Germany  as  referee. 

BURMAH. — General  Roberts  took  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  in  Burmah  during 
the  latter  part  of  October.  Early  in  Novem- 
ber they  defeated  the  revolutionary 
forces  under  Boshway.  General  Roberts, 
however,  called  for  4,000  additional  troops 
to  reinforce  the  British  Army  of  occupation. 
After  Boshway's  defeat  his  followers  submit- 
ted to  the  British  authorities. 

EGYPT.— In  December  the  British  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  reduce  the  Egyptian 
standing  army  to  io,ooo  men  and  the  army 
of  occupation  to  5,000. — The  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment in  February  raised  the  blockade 
of  the  Soudan,  and  commerce  with  that 
region  was  fully  re-opened. 

THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE.— During 
the  past  six  months  the  peace  of  Europe 
has,  time  and  again,  been  threatened  by 
serious  complications  between  the  various 
Powers. — The  Bulgarian  question  has 
continued  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  and 
danger,  but  has  frequently  been  dwarfed  by 
more  alarming  indications  of  a  direct  colli- 
sion between  the  leading  Powers. — During 
the  early  part  of  October  city  elections 
were  held  in  Bulgaria  for  members  of  the 
Great  Sobranye  to  elect  a  successor  to  Prince 
Alexander.  480  Ministerialists,  26  Zanko- 
vists,  and  15  adherents  of  Karaveloff  were 
chosen,  thus  sustaining  the  Regency  by  a 
large  majority. — The  Sobranye  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  October  27.  Russia  im- 
mediately presented  a  note  to  the  Bulgarian 
Government  declaring  the  elections  illegal, 
and  demanding  the  postponement  of  the 
meeting.  The  Government,  however,  re- 
fused to  yield. — In  the  meantime  General 
Kaulbars,  the  Russian  Military  Agent, 
was  travelling  throughout  the  country  trying 
to  win  over  the  garrisons  to  the  Russian 
side.  All  the  Powers,  including  England, 
formally  assured  Russia  that  they  would  not 
approve  of  the  reelection  of  Prince  Alexan- 
der to  the  Bulgarian  throne. — Gadban  Ef- 
FENDI  was  sent  by  Turkey  to  advise  the  Bul- 
garian Ministry  to  concede  the  Russian  de- 
mands and  postpone  the  meeting  of  the 
Great  Sobranye.  The  Government  immedi- 
ately held  a  Cabinet  council  and  decided  to 
inform  Gadban  Effendi  that  they  would  no 
more  brook  Turkish  than  Russian  interfer- 
ence. Prince  Alexander  requested  the  So- 
branye to  ignore  him  as  a  candidate. — Dur- 
ing  the  last  week  of   October  the  Russian 


consul  at  Varna  threatened  to  order  the 
Russian  war  ships  to  bombard  the  town 
unless  the  prefect  permitted  free  access  of 
Russo-Bulgarian  partisans  to  the  Russian 
consulate,  or  if  he  tried  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  sailors  from  the  war  ships.  On  Oc- 
tober 31  he  issued  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  saying  that  Russians 
in  Bulgaria  were  maltreated  and  terrorized, 
and  if  in  three  days  he  did  not  receive  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer  he  would  rupture  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Regency  and  leave  Sofia.  The 
Bulgarian  Government  immediately  ordered 
the  various  prefects  to  stringently  protect  all 
Russians.  In  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  General  Kaulbars,  all  the  plotters 
against  Prince  Alexander  were  re- 
leased. On  the  following  day  he  refused 
to  accept  the  Regency's  answer  to  his  ulti- 
matum.— The  Sobranye  met  at  Tirnova 
on  October  31  with  a  prevailing  feeling  of 
despondency.  The  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  the  election  of  Prince  Walde- 
mar  of  Denmark  to  the  Bulgarian  throne 
on  November  10.  The  public,  however,  re- 
ceived the  news  of  his  election  with  cold- 
ness. He  is  a  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  a  brother  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
the  Empress  o,f  Russia.  The  Prince  left  the 
decision  as  to  his  acceptance  with  his  father, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  latter  on  No- 
vember 12  sent  a  telegram  expressing  thanks 
for  the  honor  conferred  upon  his  son,  but 
declining  upon  any  condition  to  allow  him 
to  accept. — On  November  16  it  was  posi- 
tively announced  that  Russia  had  designated 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Mingrelia  as  her 
candidate  for  the  throne,  and  the  other 
Powers  had  unanimously  approved  him. 
Austria  and  England,  however,  had  not  ap- 
proved and  Russia  did  not  insist  upon  his 
election. — During  these  critical  times  several 
important  statements  were  made  showing 
the  attitude  of  the  Powers  on  the  Bul- 
garian question.  Emperor  Francis  Jo- 
seph addressed  the  Austro-Hungarian  Dele- 
gations on  November  6.  He  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  pacific  solution  of  the  question 
would  be  reached,  but  appealed  to  the  nation 
to  make  the  financial  sacrifices  necessary 
for  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
firearms.  Count  KAlnoky,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  November  13  made  be- 
fore the  Delegations  a  declaration  of  the  Im- 
perial Foreign  policy.  The  tenor  of  his 
address  was  pacific.  In  substance  he  said 
Austria's  interests  in  Bulgaria  will  be 
the  maintenance  of  treaty  rights.  It  is  im- 
material how  internal  affairs  in  Bulgaria 
proceed  if  the  essentials  of  the  Berlin  Treaty 
are  not  infringed.  If  Austria  is  forced  to 
interfere  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Berlin 
Treaty  the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of 
the  Powers  are  assured.  His  statement  was 
taken  to  mean  that  Russia  should  not  oc- 
cupy Bulgaria  ;  if  she  did  Austria  and 
England,  and,  in   case   of   need,  Germany 
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would  interfere.— The  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  was  stated  on  No- 
vember 9  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet  in  London.  He  said  that 
Bulgarian  rights  were  assured  by  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  on  which  the  salvation  of  Europe 
depended.  All  the  Powers  were  interested 
in  the  vindication  of  the  treaty.  The  Gov- 
ernment's policy  was  shaped  in  harmony 
with  that  of  Austria.  He  trusted  that  un- 
der the  influence  of  public  opinion  the  infant 
liberties  of  Bulgaria  would  not  be  impaired. 
— A  sensation  was  caused  on  November 
18,  when  the  Czar  of  Russia  suddenly  or- 
dered General  Kaulbars  to  leave  Bulgaria 
at  once,  with  all  the  Russian  Consuls,  if  his 
note  to  the  Regency  demanding  the  dismis- 
sal from  office  of  General  Mutkuroff,  the 
Commandant  at  Philippopolis,  for  his  con- 
duct in  arresting  a  Russian  Cavass,  was  not 
complied  with.  Accordingly  on  November 
20  General  Kaulbars  and  the  Russian 
Consuls  left  Bulgaria. — A  deputation 
of  Bulgarian  notables  started  in  Decem- 
ber to  visit  the  Powers  and  personally  place 
before  them  the  facts  of  the  Bulgarian  situ- 
ation. When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck  advised  them  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  Russia.  Little,  how- 
ever, resulted  from  the  tour  of  the  dele- 
gation.— During  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  throughout  February  the  startling 
rumors  of  impending  war  between 
Germany  and  France  diverted  all  atten- 
tion from  the  situation  in  Bulgaria,  and  it 
was  even  reported  that  the  relations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia  had  so  much  im- 
proved that  the  occupation  of  Bulgaria  by 
Russia  would  not  be  considered  by  Austria 
a  cause  for  war. — After  several  months  of 
quiet  in  that  region,  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  again  threatened  by  a  series  of  re- 
volts AGAINST  THE  BULGARIAN  REGENCY. 
On  February  28  there  was  an  insurrection 
AT  Silistria,  inspired  by  Russia.  The 
government  of  the  town  was  seized  by  the 
insurgents.  Loyal  troops,  however,  from 
the  adjacent  towns  suppressed  the  revolt. 
While  troops  were  absent  from  Rustchuk,  a 
more  formidable  revolt  was  made  there. 
The  barracks  were  seized,  and  the  officers 
arrested.  The  people  arose  against  the  in- 
surgents, and  the  fighting  continued  during 
March  2,  when  the  insurgents,  who  were 
attempting  to  retreat  across  the  Danube, 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  an  island, 
and  finally  were '  captured.  The  killed 
and  wounded  at  Rustchuk  numbered 
100.  Five  of  the  conspirators  have  been 
sentenced  to  death.  Rumors  were  also 
afloat  of  insurrections  at  other  garrisons. — 
All  the  Powers  immediately  made  re- 
newed war  preparations.  Russia  was 
reported  to  be  moving  troops  toward  the 
Galician  frontier.  The  report  was  revived 
that  war  was  impending  between  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary. — Prince   Ferdinand, 


of  Saxe-Coburg,  has  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  Bulgarian  throne. 

GERMAN  Y.— The  German  Reichs- 
tag was  opened  on  November  25,  by  the 
reading  of  the  Emperor's  speech  from  the 
throne.  The  most  important  part  of  it  re- 
ferred to  the  Septennate  Army  Bill. 
He  said  :  "By  the  law  of  May  6,  1880,  the 
peace  effective  was  fixed  until  March  31, 
1888.  Our  military  system,  therefore,  re- 
quires renewing  on  a  legal  basis.  The 
Army  is  a  guarantee  of  lasting  protection 
and  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  A  bill, 
therefore,  will  be  submitted  providing  for 
an  increase  to  take  effect  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  financial  year."  —  The 
Septennate  Bill  fixes  the  peace  effect- 
ive of  the  Army  until  1894,  at  468,400 
men,  not  including  the  single  year  volun- 
teers. The  permanent  expenditure  of  the 
Army  is  placed  at  23,000,000  marks,  and  the 
special  expenditure  at  24,000,000  marks. 
On  December  4,  Count  Von  Moltke 
made  a  speech  on  the  bill,  which  created 
a  profound  impression  in  Europe.  He 
said  that  all  the  neighbors  of  Germany 
were  fully  armed  ;  a  state  of  things  which 
even  a  rich  country  was  not  able  to  bear 
any  length  of  time,  and  which  might 
lead  to  decisive  events  at  an  early  date. 
The  preamble  of  the  bill  showed  how  far 
Germany  was  behind  other  States  in  the 
strength  of  her  army  and  the  taxation  of  her 
people.  The  French  paid  about  double  the 
sum  paid  by  the  German  people,  and  an  alli- 
ance with  France  would  insure  the  peace  of 
Europe,  but  such  an  alliance  was  impossi- 
ble while  public  opinion  in  France  demand- 
ed the  surrender  of  two  provinces,  which 
Germany  was  strongly  determined  not  to 
give  up.  "We  have  found  it  difficult 
enough  to  attain  the  unity  of  Germany,"  he 
said  ;  "let  us  uphold  it,  proving  that  we  are 
united.  The  whole  world  knows  that  we 
do  not  contemplate  conquest ;  may  it  also 
learn  that  we  intend  to  keep  what  we 

HAVE,  AND  ARE  RESOLUTE  AND  ARMED  TO 

this  end." — When  the  Septennate  Bill 
went  to  Committee  the  Government's  plans 
were  materially  modified.  The  Committee 
(or  Commission)  finally  voted  in  favor  of 
450,000  men  for  three  years,  instead  of 
468,400  men  for  seven  years,  as  proposed 
by  the  bill.  The  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Commission  was  due  to  the  co- 
alition of  Progressists,  Socialists,  Centrists, 
and  one  Pole,  against  the  National  Liberals, 
Conservatives,  and  Free  Conservatives. 
The  Government  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  accept  the  bill  as  modified  by 
the  Commission.  An  adjournment  of  the 
Commission  and  Reichstag  was  taken  until 
January  4. — The  Reichstag  was  crowded  on 
January  II,  when  the  Septennate  Bill,  in  its 
amended  form,  came  up  for  second  reading. 
General  Von  Moltke  orENED  the  de- 
bate.    He  said  ;  "If  any  State  can  work 
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effectively  to  preserve  the  peace,  it  is  Ger- 
many, which  acts  solely  on  the  defensive. 
Facts  show  we  must  be  strong  and  prepared 
for  war.  Should  we,  against  our  will,  be 
involved  in  war,  we  shall  be  able  to  wage 

it  ;  IF  THIS  BILL  IS  REJECTED  WE  SHALL 
MOST  CERTAINLY  HAVE  WAR.  A  grant 
for  a  short  term  will  not  be  acceptable." — 
Prince  Bismarck  also  made  a  notable 
speech,  in  which  he  said:  "The  past 
teaches  us  that  we  cannot  count  on  peace 
with  France  as  permanent.  A  Government 
may  one  day  ^  come  into  power  at  Paris 
which  will  make  war  upon  us.  The  possi- 
bility of  French  aggression  is  a  sufficient 
motive  for  the  bill.  Our  friendship  with 
Russia  is  beyond  all  doubt,  and  places 
no  obstacle  in  our  way  in  this  respect.  Our 
relations  with  England  and  Italy  are  such 
that  I  shall  not  touch  upon  them.  In  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  increase  of 
our  army,  they  are  in  every  respect  friend- 
ly."— Bismarck  several  times  asserted  with 
warmth  that  the  bill  must  be  passed  con- 
taining the  seven  years  clause,  or  the 
Reichstag  dissolved. — On  January  14,  the 
Reichstag  adopted  the  amendment 
limiting  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  three 
years  instead  of  seven,  the  vote  being  186 
to  154.  The  Conservatives,  Imperialists, 
and  National  Liberals  voted  with  the  mino- 
rity. Bismarck  was  prepared  for  the  rebuff, 
and  immediately  drew  from  his  pocket  and 
read  an  Imperial  message  dissolving  the 
Reichstag.  A  decree  was  issued  that  af- 
ternoon fixing  February  21  for  the  holding 
of  general  elections  for  the  new  Reichstag. 
— The  effect  of  the  publication  of  Bis- 
marck's speeches  in  Paris  was  to  arouse 
the  indignation  of  the  French  people  to 
charge  him  with  brutality  in  his  utterances, 
and  with  endeavoring  to  provoke  war  with 
France. — All  the  German  parties  im- 
mediately plunged  with  ardor  into  the 
electoral  campaign.  Prince  Bismarck 
and  the  Government  organs  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  immediate  danger  of  a 
great  war,  creating  a  panic  throughout 
Germany  and  Europe,  until  it  became  evi- 
dent that  these  rumors  and  intimations  were 
a  part  of  Bismarck's  electoral  machinery, 
by  which  he  hoped  to  coerce  the  German 
people  into  returning  a  majority  of  the 
Reichstag  who  would  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Government's  Septennate  Bill. — One  of  the 
effective  strokes  of  the  campaign  was  the 
publication  of  a  manifesto  of  the  Pope 
in  favor  of  Bismarck's  demands.  It 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  despatch  from 
Cardinal  Jacobini  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio  at 
Munich.  The  Cardinal  said  that,  in  view 
of  the  impending  revision  of  the  Church 
laws  in  Prussia,  the  Pope  desired  the  Centre 
party  to  support  the  Septennate  Bill  in 
every  possible  way.  The  letter,  however, 
had  less  influence  than  was  first  expected,  and 
all  the  leading  Catholic  journals  in  Berlin 


favored  the  reelection  of  the  former  Depu- 
ties.— The  elections,  on  February  21, 
resulted  in  the  return  of  a  majority 
in  favor  of  the  Septennate  Bill,  but 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  the  Septennate  candi- 
dates were  defeated.  This  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  severe  measures  in  those  provinces. 
Fifty-nine  second  ballots  were  necessary.  A 
sensation  was  caused  by  the  summoning  of 
the  new  Reichstag  for  March  3,  before 
the  second  ballots  were  completed. — The 
new  Reichstag  was  opened  on  March  3  by 
the  Emperor's  speech  from  the  throne.  He 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  benevo- 
lent attitude  of  the  Pope,  and  asserted  that 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire  was  di- 
rected to  the  maintenance  of  peace.  The 
Reichstag  was  further  assured  that  the  na- 
tion would  put  forth  its  full  strength  against 
any  attacks  on  the  frontiers,  and  such  reso- 
lutions would  materially  strengthen  the 
guarantees  of  peace.  In  diplomatic  circles 
the  speech  was  considered  more  peaceable 
than  had  been  expected.  On  the  following 
day  Herr  Presdorf  was  elected  President 
of  the  Reichstag.  Dr.  Windthorst  pro- 
tested against  the  election  of  a  president  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  second  ballots. — 
The  complete  returns  of  the  German 
elections,  including  the  second  ballots, 
were  as  follows :  Conservatives,  81  ;  Im- 
perialists, 39  ;  National  Liberals,  100 ;  Cen- 
tre, 97  ;  New  German  Liberals,  34 ;  Polish, 
15  ;  Protesters,  15  ;  Socialists,  II  ;  Guelphs, 
4,  Danes,  1  ;  total,  397.  1,877,000  more 
votes  were  cast  than  at  the  preceding  gene- 
eral  election.  The  National  Liberals  gained 
660,000,  and  the  Conservatives  and  Impe- 
rialists more  than  300,000  each.  The  New 
German  Liberal  vote  fell  off  447,000.  The 
actual  Socialist  gain  was  224,000. — The 
Septennate  bill  was  re-introduced  on 
March  7  by  the  Minister  of  War,  who  said  : 
"  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  bill,  but  the  greater  the  majority  it 
receives,  the  more  significant  will  be  its 
success."  The  Bill,  as  finally  passed 
by  a  vote  of  227  to  31,  on  March  II,  fixed 
the  peace  effective  force  of  the  German  Em- 
pire from  April  I,  1887,  to  March  31,  1894, 
at  468,400  men,  exclusive  of  one  year  vol- 
unteers. The  infantry  was  fixed  at  534  bat- 
talions, the  cavalry  at  465  squadrons,  and 
the  field  artillery  at  364  batteries.  —  On 
March  2S  the  Reichstag  passed  to  its 
third  reading  of  the  Army  Budget  Bill  by 
a  large  majority.  This  included  the  grant 
for  the  construction  of  military  schools  for 
non-commissioned  officers,  which  the  pre- 
vious Reichstag  had  rejected.  The  Reichs- 
tag then  adjourned  till  April  19. — Emperor 
William's  90111  birthday  anniversary 
(March  22d)  was  celebrated  with  great  en- 
thusiasm in  Berlin. — It  was  announced 
about  this  time  that  a  new  ALLIANCE  BE- 
TWEEN Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  had 
been  signed,  which  placed  all  three  of  these 
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'  powers  on  an  equality.  AD  three  will  un- 
dertake the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
each.  The  treaty  is  regarded  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  the  peace  of  Europe  for  some  time  to 
come,  unless  Russia  makes  the  breach. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.  —  The  Aus- 
trian budget  for  1886-7  showed  a  deficit 
of  17,000,000  florins.  —  The  Hungarian 
budget  showed  a  deficit  of  22,000,000 
florins,  due  partly  to  the  depreciation  in 
agriculture  caused  by  the  competition  of 
American  wheat  and  flour. — Austria's  at- 
titude in  the  Bulgarian  dispute  and 
the  various  international  complications 
threatening  the  peace  of  Europe  have  been 
explained  under  previous  subdivisions.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  Austria  showed 
firm  determination  to  resist  Russian  aggres- 
sion so  long  as  she  was  sure  of  the  active 
support  of  Bismarck  and  the  German  Gov- 
ernment The  declarations  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Premiers  at  critical  times 
during  the  war  discussions  were  apparently 
inspired  from  Berlin.  The  Austrian  gov- 
ernment continued  to  make  elaborate  war 
preparations  throughout  the  winter.  In 
January  it  was  decided,  at  a  grand  Imperial 
Council,  to  ask  the  Delegations  to  vote  extra 
credits  of  $15,000,000  for  the  army. 

FRANCE.  —  The  French  Chambers 
assembled  on  October  14.  M.  Goblet, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  asked  prio- 
rity in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  bill 
dealing  with  primary  education.  Bishop 
Freppel  moved  that  the  budget  have  prece- 
dence, but  M.  Goblet  was  supported  by  317 
members  and  opposed  by  224. — The  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  M.  Aube,  presented  A  bill 
to  re-organize  the  navy  at  a  cost  of  150,- 
ooo.ooof.  140,000,  ooof.  of  this  was  for  the 
construction  of  new  war  ships,  and  the  rest 
for  the  construction  of  ports  of  refuge.  It 
was  also  announced  that  the  whole  French 
infantry  would  be  provided  with  new  rifles 
at  a  cost  of  ioo,ooo,ooof.  These  heavy 
military  and  naval  appropriations  caused 
considerable  comment  in  European  capitals. 
— In  addressing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
November  27,  Premier  de  Freycinet  said  that 
the  policy  of  France  was  for  peace, 
nevertheless  France  must  not  entirely  abdi- 
cate her  position  as  a  great  power.  She 
must  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  must  not  admit  that 
any  Power  can  take  possession  of  Egypt. 
Referring  to  colonial  subjects,  he  said 
that  France  must  content  herself  with  or- 
ganizing her  present  colonial  possessions. 
The  general  policy  of  the  Government  com- 
prised prudence  and  firmness.  —  The  fo- 
reign budget  was  then  passed  without  op- 
position, an  amendment  which  implied  a 
vote  of  censure  on  the  Government  being 
rejected  by  185  to  313. — The  Ton  kin 
credits  were  voted  on  December  1,  after 
a  special  request  by  the  Prime  Minister,  by  a 
vote  of  27S  to  249.    The  Tunis  and  Madagas- 


car credits  were  also  passed  by  a  heavy  majo- 
rity.— Fall  of  the  Freycinet  Ministry. 
On  December  3,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
M.  Sarrien,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  spoke  in 
opposition  to  the  motion  for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  Sub- Prefect,  pro- 
mising that  he  would  introduce  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  partial  abolition  of  those  offices. 
The  Prime  Minister  supported  him,  and  re- 
proached the  opposition  for  seizing  every 
chance  to  overthrow  the  Government.  These 
Sub-Prefects  are  minor  national  officers  who 
are  really  the  local  magnates  and  heads  of  a 
vast  national  political  machine.  The  Govern- 
ment was  therefore  unwilling  to  throw  away 
such  adjuncts  to  political  power,  especially 
in  view  of  possible  elections.  The  Cham- 
ber, however,  adopted  the  motion  for  the  total 
abolition  of  Sub-Prefects  by  a  majority  of 
13  votes,  thus  defeating  the  Government  and 
causing  intense  excitement  in  the  Chambers. 
That  evening  the  Ministry  tendered 
their  resignations  to  President  Grevy. — 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
then  made  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  M.  Flo- 
quet  made  one  attempt,  but  on  December  8 
advised  the  President  to  summon  M.  Goblet  ; 
the  latter  finally  consented.  On  December 
11  he  announced  his  completed  Cabinet  as 
follows :  M.  Goblet,  President  of  the 
Council,  Minister  of  the  Interior ;  M. 
Flourens,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  M. 
Dauphin,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  M.  Berthe- 
lot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  M. 
Sarrien,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  General  Bou- 
langer,  Minister  of  War  ;  Admiral  Aube, 
Minister  of  Marine  and  the  Colonies  ,  M. 
Granet,  Minister  of  Posts  andTelegraphs ; 
M.  Lockroy,  Minister  of  Commerce :  M. 
Millaud,  Minister  of  Public  Works ;  M. 
Deville,  Minister  of  Agriculture. — In  an- 
nouncing the  composition  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernment, the  Premier  declared  that  he  relied 

Upon  CONCORD  AMONG    REPUBLICANS    in  the 

Chamber  to  enable  him  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Government.  He  said  he  would 
follow  the  late  Premier's  foreign  policy 
which  the  Chamber  had  approved,  and  pro- 
mised early  in  the  next  session  bills  for 
such  internal  reforms  as  the  Chamber 
desired.  He  asked  the  Deputies  to 
vote  his  government  a  provisional  budget, 
which  was  done  on  December  14,  by  508  to 
12.  The  provisional  budget  was  for  two 
months. — Rene  Goblet,  the  new  Premier, 
is  58  years  of  age.  He  was  a  protege  of 
Gambetta,  and  is  at  present  on  friendly  terms 
with  M.  Clemenceau. — During  the  latter 
part  of  December  uneasiness  was  felt  in 
Paris  over  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  working  to  place  the  arma- 
ment of  France  in  the  completest  con- 
dition possible  ;  the  State  manufactories 
were  pushed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  It 
was  reported  that  Italy  was  arming  and  that 
Germany  was  increasing  her  troops  in 
Alsace-Lorraine.  —  General    Boulanger 
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emphatically  disclaimed  about  this  time  the 
warlike  intentions  which  were  attributed  to 
him  in  Germany. — The  Chambers  reas- 
sembled on  January  13,  and  M.  Floquet,  on 
assuming  the  chair  of  President  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  said  he  hoped  all  would 
be  animated  by  patriotic  emulation  to  work 
for  the  progress  of  National  institutions,  in 
the  first  rank  of  which  the  Government 
placed  the  Army.  In  a  test  vote  on  January 
17  Premier  Goblet  was  sustained  by  273 
to  220. — The  war  rumors  from  the  Conti- 
nent increased^  on  January  24,  so  that 
there  was  a  semi-panic  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  and  a  sharp  decline  on 
the  European  Bourses. — The  panic 
WAS  increased  about  January  31,  when 
the  Berlin  Post  (semiofficial),  in  a  lead- 
ing article  entitled  "  On  the  Edge  of 
the  Knife,"  said  :  "  The  position  of  Gene- 
ral Boulanger  is  now  not  only  strengthened, 
but  is  becoming  unassailable.  He  is  master 
of  the  situation  to  a  degree  that  neither 
Thiers  nor  Gambetta  ever  was.  He  can 
only  govern  the  situation  by  keeping  up  the 
warlike  impetus  he  has  given  to  it.  The  im- 
pression left  on  the  minds  of  all  observers  is 
that  the  armaments  of  France  having  been 
pushed  forward  with  feverish  energy,  Bou- 
langer no  longer  has  the  power  to  lead  the 
people  back  to  peace.  If  he  attempted  to  do 
so  he  would  have  to  quit  his  post  burdened 
with  reproach  for  having  led  France  to  the 
brink  of  a  great  peril." — The  stock  mar- 
kets of  Europe  were  very  much  depressed 
by  this  article,  and  a  panic  prevailed  on  the 
Paris  Bourse.  Everywhere  the  belief  that  war 
was  imminent  prevailed. — TheFrench  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  on  February  10,  adopted  a 
motion  requesting  the  Government  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  imposing  an  income  tax.  The 
adjectives  "uniform  progressive"  were 
stricken  out  of  the  original  resolution. — The 

WARLIKE    TALK     IN    FRANCE    BECAME     LESS 

virulent  after  the  result  of  the  German 
elections,  when  it  became  evident  that  Bis- 
marck and  Von  Moltke  had  used  their  war- 
like utterances  as  a  whip  to  goad  the  German 
people  into  sustaining  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment at  the  polls.  One  of  the  most  peace- 
ful indications  was  the  hearty  reception  ac- 
corded M.  de  Lesseps,  who  made  a  visit  to 
Berlin  during  the  second  week  of  March, 
and  was  entertained  by  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  He  brought  back  with  him  to 
France  the  assurances  of  the  Emperor  that 
Germany  was  for  peace. — The  census  of 
France  for  1886  shows  a  total  population 
of  38,218,000,  against  a  population  of  37,- 
672,000  in  1 88 1.  The  population  of  Paris 
has  increased  only  75,000. 

MADAGASCAR.— The  Hovas  in  Decem- 
ber paid  the  40o,ooof.  war  indemnity  due 
France  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  A  settlement  of  all  points  in  dispute 
between  France  and  Madagascar  was  effected 
in  January. 


RUSSIA. —The  Government  will  introduce 
this  year  a  tobacco  monopoly  through- 
out the  Empire. — Full  diplomatic  re- 
lations were  resumed  between  France 
and  Russia  in  November,  and  were  hailed 
by  the  French  press  with  unanimous  out- 
bursts of  satisfaction. — A  German  review  of 
Russia's  financial  condition  shows  that 
the  national  debt  is  5,600,000,000  roubles. 
The  interest  on  it  has  risen  in  ten  years 
from  104,000,000  to  261,000,000  roubles. 
The  paper  circulation  is  716,000,000  roubles, 
of  which  117,000,000  roubles  is  covered  by 
bills  convertible  into  currency. — There  were 
rumors  in  St.  Petersburg  early  in  January 
that  Russia  had  occupied  a  portion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, but  these  were  not  confirmed. 
The  boundary  line  dispute  with  England 
was  finally  announced  as  settled  early  in 
April.  —  The  budget  for  the  past  year 
shows  a  deficit  of  $26,000,000.  A 
new  loan  of  $30,000,000  is  proposed. — A 
great  Nihilist  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  first  week 
in  February.  It  is  said  that  the  conspiracy 
extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia, 
accomplices  being  found  in  Kiev  and  Odessa. 
A  plot  was  also  discovered  at  Odessa  for  a 
Polish  uprising  in  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria,  or  Russia  and 
Germany.  Many  Imperial  officers  were  im- 
plicated, and  20  persons  were  arrested. — 
German  authorities  expressed  great  irritation 
in  March  because  Russia  announced  her  in- 
tention to  increase  her  import  dues,  and 
they  considered  the  advisability  of  sharp 
countermeasures.  —  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment has  recently  made  experiments  with  A 
new  explosive,  which  possesses  15  times  the 
destructive  power  of  gunpowder,  and  does 
not  produce  any  smoke. — The  Nihilists  be- 
came again  aggressive  on  March  13,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  assassination  of  Alexander 

II.,    WHEN    AN     ATTEMPT     TO     ASSASSINATE 

the  Czar  in  St.  Petersburg  was  nipped  in 
the  bud  by  the  police.  Persons  with  ex- 
plosives in  their  possession  were  arrested  on 
the  route  the  Czar  was  to  take  to  attend  ser- 
vices in  commemoration  of  his  father.  More 
than  200  persons  were  arrested  in  con- 
nection with  the  plot.  It  is  also  said  that 
there  was  a  widespread  scheme  to  over- 
throw THE  AUTOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT  of 
Russia  and  establish  a  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment. Russian  land  owners  and  trades- 
men with  a  number  of  military  officers  were 
said  to  be  in  this  plot.  The  effect  of  this 
new  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Czar  was  a 
general  revival  ok  European  war  talk, 
the  argument  being  that  the  Czar  would  be 
driven  into  war  in  order  to  save  his  throne. — 
Attempts  to  kill  the  Czar  on  March  29  and 
April  6  were  foiled  by  the  activity  of  the 
police. 

ITALY. — Italy  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
December  by  the  death  of  Signor  Mar- 
co Mingiietti,  the  statesman,  at  the  age 
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of  68.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Ca- 
vour,  and  Minister  of  the  Interior  under 
him.  He  aided  with  all  his  power  in  found- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  was  Prime 
Minister  from  1873  to  1876. — The  war 
scare  also  caused  considerable  excitement 
in  Italy,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
December  approved  an  extra  credit  of 
$5,000,000  for  the  War  and  Marine  De- 
partments. The  Minister  of  War  declared 
that  Ilaly  was  in  position  to  mobilize  400,- 
000  troops,  not  counting  the  reserves.  He 
also  said  that  the  work  of  providing  the 
troops  with  repeating  rifles  had  begun, 
and  1,000,000  of  them  would  be  in  use  by 
1888. — The  Italian  Minister  of  Finance  an- 
nounced in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on 
December  19,  that  the  budget  of  1885 
AND  1886  showed  a  deficit  of  $5,000,000. 
He  hoped  that  the  budget  for  the  current 
year  would  balance,  and  for  the  following 
year  would  show  a  surplus  of  $400,000. — 
Prime  Minister  Depretis  announced  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  February  8, 
that  his  entire  Cabinet  had  resigned, 
owing  to  the  sensation  which  had  been 
caused  by  his  announcement  a  few  days 
before  that  the  companies  of  Italian 
troops  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  the 
region  around  Massowah,  Africa,  had  been 
almost  annihilated  in  a  fight  on  Janu- 
ary 25  and  26.  They  had  been  attacked  by 
Abyssinians.  The  Chambers  at  once  passed 
a  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000  to  send  re- 
enforcements  to  Massowah.  Of  the 
480  Italians  in  the  fight  not  more  than 
50  escaped,  and  the  Italians  were  forced  to 
evacuate  all  their  advanced  positions.  Sig- 
nor  Depretis  undertook,  however,  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Ministry,  and  the  next 
week  presented  his  complete  Cabinet  list  to 
the  King.  This  included  Count  Di  Robilant 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  For  the  time 
being  this  ended  the  crisis.  The  Cabinet  was 
modified  by  further  changes  in  April,  Signor 
Depretis  remaining  Premier. — In  November, 
Cardinal  Jacobini,  the  Papal  Secretary  of 
State,  resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health. 
The  Pope  appointed  in  his  place  the  Nuncio 
at  Madrid,  Mgr.  Rampalla. — The  Pope,  in 
March,  asked  Cardinal  Manning  for  his 
opinion  on  the  capital  and  labor  ques- 
tion, and  will  await  his  reply  before  writ- 
ing his  encyclical  letter  on  that  topic.  Car- 
dinal Gibbons,  who  has  been  in  Rome,  has 
been  reported  as  saying  that  there  will  be 
no  conflict  in  the  United  States  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor. — At  a  Papal  Consistory,  on  March 
14,  the  Pope  created  four  Cardinals. 
— The  Vatican  sustained  a  severe  loss  on 
February  28,  by  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Jacobini,  who  had  been  Pontifical  Secretary 
of  State  from  1880  to  within  a  few  months 
of  his  death. — It  was  reported  in  March 
that  in  return  for  the  Pope's  recent  exhibi- 
tion of  friendship,  Germany  would  act  as 


Mediator  between  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Vatican. 

SPAIN. — The  Cabinet  of  Prime  Minister 
Sagasta,  which  took  office  early  in  October, 
decided  to  summon  the  Cortes  to  meet 
about  the  middle  of  November,  to  consider 
legislation  for  Army  Reform,  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  revolutionary  move- 
ments among  army  officers. — The  Cortes,  on 
December  first,  unanimously  voted  an  ex- 
tra credit  of  $45,000,000,  to  improve  the 
Navy,  the  principal  part  of  which  is  for  the 
purchase  of  torpedo  boats  and  cruisers. 
The  Government  also  presented  A  bill 
for  trial  by  jury.— After  a  long  and 
difficult  diplomatic  controversy,  Spain  finally 
succeeded  in  December  in  inducing  Prince 
Bismarck  to  abandon  entirely  his  proposal  to 
establish  a  naval  station  at  the  Caroline 
Islands. — A  red-book  was  issued  by  Spain 
in  December,  giving  an  account  of  the  ne- 
gotiations with  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  Cuban  commerce.  It  stated 
that  the  delay  in  concluding  a  convention 
with  the  United  States  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  wanted  exclusive  privileges,  to  the 
prejudice  of  England  and  other  nations. 
Negotiations  between  the  two  countries 
were  in  February  suspended  by  Spain  until 
the  American  Congress  should  have  taken 
action  with  regard  to  the  tobacco  and  sugar 
duties. — In  March  the  Government  tried  to 
induce  Republicans  to  return  to  Spain  and 
accept  amnesty,  the  object  being  to  put  a 
stop  to  all  revolutionary  movements. — The 
Queen  of  Spain,  in  the  first  week  of  March, 
signed  a  decree  making  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,   in  the   export  duties   on 

SUGAR  AND  TOBACCO  SHIPPED  FROM  CUBA. 
— A  DYNASTIC  conspiracy  was  discovered 
in  Spain  about  March  27th.  Many  persons, 
including  several  palace  officials,  were  ar- 
rested in  Madrid,  and  in  the  provinces. 

PORTUGAL. — A  general  election 
held  in  Portugal,  on  March  6,  returned  108 
Government,  and  36  Opposition  deputies ; 
two  Republicans  were  elected  in  Lisbon. 

AFRICA.— Henry  M.Stanley  left  Lon- 
don on  January  20,  for  Zanzibar,  where  he  or- 
ganized an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin 
Pasha.  Mr.  Stanley  set  out  from  Zanzibar  on 
February  24,  with  his  expedition,  consisting 
of  more  than  600  natives.  He  is  taking  the 
Congo  River  route. — Late  advices  assert  that 
Stanley  has  arrived  safely  at  the  Congo  River, 
and  has  started  for  the  interior. 

AFGHANISTAN.— A  revolution  of 
the  Ghilzai  tribe  against  the  Amir  took 
place  in  Afghanistan,  in  October,  on  account 
of  popular  discontent  with  the  excessive  rate 
of  taxation. — The  rebels  were  badly  defeat- 
ed in  November  by  the  Afghan  general 
sent  to  subdue  them,  but  disorders  still  con- 
tinue.— In  March  the  Amir  was  reported  to 
be  making  efforts  to  raise  a  new  army. 
This  created  rumors  that  he  intended 
to  attack  Russia. 
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Astronomy.— On  November  4,  1886, 
Prof.  Sporer  gave  to  the  Physical  Society  of 
Berlin  some  account  of  his  observations  on 
the  Physics  of  the  Sun.  He  has  found 
that  the  sun  spots  often  have  a  large  proper 
motion,  from  one  to  two  thousand  miles  in 
a  day.  These  movements  always  occur 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  rotation.  He 
has  compared  the  radiation  of  heat  from  a 
spot  umbra  to  that  from  the  ordinary  sun's 
surface,  and  finds  it  less  in  the  ratio  of  10 
to  15.  The  radiation  from  a  spot  umbra  is 
to  that  from  a  region  of  special  brightness 
as  10  to  18.  He  considers  that  the  regions 
of  greatest  brightness  are  formed  by  the  up- 
ward rush  of  heated  gases,  and  that  the 
spots  are  due  to  the  return  of  the  ejected 
gases  after  they  are  cooled. 

On  December  16,  1886,  Captain  Darwin 
gave  to  the  Royal  Society  a  preliminary  ac- 
count of  the  observations  of  the  ECLIPSE  OF 
THE  SUN,  at  Grenada,  in  August,  1886. 
He  described  the  photographic  apparatus 
under  his  charge,  and  mentioned  especially 
the  negative  results  obtained  when  efforts 
were  made  to  obtain  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona.  He  stated,  however, 
his  belief  that  this  trial  is  not  conclusive 
against  the  possibility  of  obtaining  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  in  full  sunlight.  He 
mentioned  several  conditions  necessary  to 
a  complete  test,  none  of  which  were  fulfilled 
during  the  eclipse. 

In  No.  1  of  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  1887, 
M.  Loewy  applies  a  method  already  used 
by  him  for  the  determination  of  atmosphe- 
ric refraction  to  a  measurement  of  the  CON- 
STANT of  aberration.  By  the  method, 
the  images  of  two  stars  properly  selected  in 
different  parts  of  the  sky  are  thrown  into 
the  telescope  by  means  of  the  two  faces  of  a 
prism  used  as  mirrors,  and  their  angular 
distance  is  then  measured.  He  claims  that 
by  this  method  the  constant  of  aberration 
can  be  found  with  accuracy,  and  much 
more  rapidly  than  by  the  old  methods.  A 
claim  to  prior  invention  of  the  method  has 
been  made  by  M.  Houzeau. 

In  the  Sidereal  Messenger  for  December, 
1886,  Prof.  C.  A.  Young  gives  the  results 
of  the  measurement  of  the  rotation  period 
of  the  red  spot  on  Jupiter.  The  period 
obtained  is  greater  than  former  ones,  and 
shows  that  the  gradual  retardation  of  the 
spot  still  continues.  From  observations  of 
the  rotation  periods  of  other  markings  it 
appears  that  the  red  spot  moves  more  slowly 
than  the  markings  north  or  south  of  it. 

Prof.  Pritchard  published  in  the  monthly 
notices  for  January,  the  results  obtained  for 
the  parallax  of  61  cygni  from  the  measure- 
ment of  photographs.  Photographs  taken 
on  fifty  nights  were  used.  The  parallaxes 
obtained  for  the  two  components  were  for 
611  Cygni  o".438,  and  for  6r  Cygni  o".44i. 


These  results  are  stated  to  be  only  prelimi- 
nary. 

Between  October  and  December,  1886, 
occurred  a  sun-spot  minimum  of  unusual 
completeness.  Twice  for  eleven  days  and 
once  for  eight  days  no  spots  at  all  could  be 
observed. 

At  the  Vienna  observatory  Palisa  disco- 
vered on  October  3,  1886,  minor  planet  No. 

260,  on  November  3,  minor  planets  Nos. 
262  and  263,  and  on  February  27,  1887,  mi- 
nor planet  No.  265. 

At  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Peters  disco- 
vered on  October  31, 1886,  minor  planet  No. 

261,  and  on  December  22  minor  planet  No. 
264. 

At  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Prof.  Barnard 
discovered  a  comet  on  October  4,  1886, 
which  was  also  independently  discovered  by 
Dr.  Hart  wig,  on  October  5.  The  comet 
developed  three  tails.  Prof.  Barnard  also 
discovered  comets  on  January  23,  and  on 
February  15,  1887. 

On  January  18,  1887,  at  Cordoba,  a  great 
comet  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Thorne.  It 
resembled  in  appearance  and  orbit  the 
great  southern  comet  of  1880. 

At  the  Red  House  Observatory,  Phelps, 
N.  Y.,  Mr.  Brooks  discovered  a  comet  on 
January  22,  1887. 

Physics. — In  the  August  and  November 
numbers  of  the  Journal  filr  die  reine  und 
angewandte  Mathematik,  Prof  H.  von 
Helmholtz  published  a  most  important  pa- 
per on  the  principle  of  least  action. 
This  principle,  which  has  long  been  known 
to  hold  in  certain  cases  in  mechanics,  he 
has  generalized,  and  applied  to  all  systems 
in  which  reversible  processes  are  going  on. 
He  considers  that  its  universal  applicability 
is  so  far  probable  that  it  can  be  taken  as  a 
guide  in  future  efforts  to  formulate  the  laws 
of  new  classes  of  phenomena.  He  deduces 
from  the  principle  that  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  and  a  series  of  results  which  are 
known  experimental  facts ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  rotation  of  the  gyroscope,  Lenz' 
Law  of  electromagnetic  induction,  the 
known  relation  in  thermodynamics  between 
expansion  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  rise 
of  temperature  with  compression,  and  Pel- 
tier's phenomenon. 

The  March  number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  1887  contains  a  new  determi- 
nation of  the  absolute  wave  length  of 
LIGHT,  by  Mr.  Louis  Bell,  Fellow  in  Physics 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  used 
glass  gratings  ruled  by  Prof.  Rowland's  di- 
viding engine.  These  were  carefully  mea- 
sured, and  especial  attention  was  given  to 
irregularities  in  the  ruling.  These  introduced 
errors  in  the  result  which  were  computed 
and  taken  into  account.  The  value  for  the 
wave  length  in  air  of  Di,  at  200  C.  and  760 
mm.  pressure,  is  given  as  5896.08  tenth 
metres. 

Upon  this  value   Prof.    Roland    bases  a 
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list  of  absolute  wave  lengths  of  the  principal 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  The  relative 
wave  lengths  were  obtained  with  great  exact- 
ness by  the  use  of  the  concave  grating.  The 
values  given  are  all  larger  than  Angstrom's. 

The  question  of  the  PRODUCTION  OF  ELEC- 
TRICITY DURING  EVAPORATION  or  condensa- 
tion has  again  come  up  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
troversy between  Prof.  Palmieri  and  Dr. 
Kalischer.  Prof.  Palmieri  believes  that  he 
finds  indications  of  electrification  when 
water  condenses  from  the  air  on  metal  ves- 
sels filled  with  ice.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Kalischer,  who  first  made  similar  experi- 
ments, finds  no  electrification,  although  his 
apparatus  was  most  sensitive  and  well  insu- 
lated. Dr.  Franco  Magrini  has  repeated 
the  same  experiments,  and  agrees  fully  with 
Dr.  Kalischer  that  no  electricity  appears 
during  condensation,  and  that  the  effects 
observed  by  Prof.  Palmieri  are  due  to  elec- 
tricity produced  by  accidental  friction. 

Messrs.  Ramsay  and  Young  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Physical  Society  of  London 
and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine, accounts  of  their  most  recent  results  in 
the  study  of  the  relations  of  a  liquid  to 
its  VAPOR.  They  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  molecules  of  all  stable  liquids 
do  not  differ  from  the  molecules  of  their 
vapors,  and  that  the  difference  between 
liquids  and  their  vapors  lies  merely  in  the 
relative  proximity  of  their  molecules.  They 
have  also  found  a  linear  equation  connecting 
the  pressure  and  temperature  at  constant 
volume  of  several  substances  examined. 
The  straight  lines  traced  for  different  con- 
stant volumes  on  a  pressure  and  temperature 
diagram  are  called  "  isochors." 

Prof.  Giovanni  Luvini  presented  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  has  since  published, 
an  account  of  his  experiments  to  test  the 
electrical  conductibility  of  gases  and 
vapors.  He  concludes  that,  contrary  to  the 
former  opinion,  all  gases  and  vapors,  at  all 
pressures  and  temperatures,  are  perfect  non- 
conductors, and  that  they  cannot  be  electri- 
fied by  friction  with  themselves  or  other 
bodies.  If.  Blondlot  submitted  to  the 
French  Academy,  on  January  31,  the  results 
of  experiments  which  show  that  hot  air  does 
not  resist  the  passage  of  electrical  currents 
even  of  low  electromotive  force.  He  as- 
cribes this  fact  to  a  process  of  convection. 

F.  Himsledt  gives  in  Wiedemann's  An- 
nalen.  No.  12,  1886,  a  new  DETERMINATION 
of  the  quantity  v,  the  ratio  between  the 
electro-static  and  electro-magnetic  units. 
He  employed  the  method  in  which  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  condenser  is  determined.  His 
result,  v  =  30.07  x  109,  agrees  well  with 
some  of  the  values  obtained  by  other  ob- 
servers. 

MATHEMATICS.— In  the  24th  volume, 
4th  number,  of  the  Mathematische  Annalen, 
Prof.  Felix  Klein,  of  Gottingen,  makes  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  general  theory  of 
28 


equations  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  degrees. 
As  in  his  treatment  of  the  general  equation 
of  the  fifth  degree  in  his  treatise  "  Das  Iko- 
saeder  und  Gleichungen  vom  filnften  Grade," 
he  has  brought  these  equations  into  connec- 
tion with  certain  geometrical  theories. 

Alfred  Kopcke,  of  Ottensen,  has  disco- 
vered a  curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a  continuous 
function  which  has  an  infinite  number  of 
maxima  and  minima  values  in  every  inter- 
val, however  small,  and  can  yet  be  differen- 
tiated. The  notion  that  every  continuous 
function  can  be  differentiated  was  exploded 
several  years  ago  by  the  actual  construction 
of  continuous  functions  which  have  no  dif- 
ferential coefficient.  One  of  these  func- 
tions^— discovered  by  Weierstrass — increases 
continuously  as  the  variable  increases.  But 
most  of  them  have  an  infinite  number  of 
maxima  and  minima  in  every  interval.  On 
this  account,  perhaps,  it  has  been  quite  ge- 
nerally supposed  that  the  existence  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  maxima  and  minima  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  differentiation. 
Kopcke's  new  function  will  correct  this  no- 
tion. 

The  general  theory  of  surfaces  of  the 
fourth  order  has  been  materially  advanced 
by  Rohn,  of  Dresden,  in  a  memoir  awarded 
the" prize  of  the  Fttrstlich  Jablonowski'schen 
Gesellschaft  of  Leipzig  for  18S6.  The  prob- 
lem of  classifying  these  surfaces  is  of  great 
difficulty  because  of  the  immense  variety  of 
possible  forms.  Geometers  have  recently 
given  it  a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  with- 
out much  success.  In  his  memoir,  Rohn 
has  made  the  first  really  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  its  solution. 

Chemistry.  —  In  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Academy  on  November  8,  1886,  the 
Section  for  Chemistry  reported  through  M. 
Debray,  on  the  researches  of  If.  Moissan, 
which  had  for  their  object  the  ISOLATION  OF 
fluorine.  He  operated  by  electrolysis  on 
pure  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  ob- 
tained a  gas  which  is  stated  in  the  report  to 
be  undoubtedly  fluorine. 

Prof.  Liebreich  reported  to  the  Physical 
Society  of  Berlin,  on  November  19,  1886,  on 
observations  made  by  him  in  connection 
with  the  precipitation  of  chloroform  out  of 
a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  chloral  with  an  alka- 
line solution.  He  found  that  the  precipi- 
tation did  not  take  place  in  the  portion  of 
the  liquid  near  the  surface.  In  capillary 
tubes  it  did  not  occur  in  the  meniscus  at  the 
ends,  and  in  fine  capillary  tubes  did  not  oc- 
cur at  all.  He  believes  that  the  chemical 
reactions  were  hindered  by  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  the  liquids. 

Mr.  William  Crookes  read  before  the 
Royal  Society,  on  February  17,  1887,  a  paper 
on  radiant  MATTER  SPECTROSCOPY,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  results  obtained  in 
his  examination  of  the  phosphorescent  spec- 
tra of  many  earths.  He  used  a  disk  perfo- 
rated with  twelve  apertures,  which  could  be 
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rotated  at  any  rate  desired.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  the  electric  dis- 
charge setting  up  the  phosphorescence  was 
passed  through  the  vacuum  tube  containing 
the  substance  to  be  examined  at  a  time  when 
it  was  hidden  by  the  solid  parts  of  the  disk. 
As  the  wheel  was  rotated  the  tube  was  visi- 
ble through  one  of  the  apertures  immediately 
after  each  discharge.  In  this  way  and  by 
rotating  the  wheel  at  different  speeds,  the 
spectra  of  the  residual  phosphorescent  glows 
and  the  duration  of  the  glows  could  be  ob- 
served. Mr.  Crookes  gives  a  long  series  of 
observations  with  different  substances.  Of 
special  interest  are  the  spectra  of  a  series  of 
substances  which  have •  been  derived  from 
yttrium  by  successive  "fractionations."  A 
salt  of  yttrium  is  dissolved  and  allowed  to 
recrystallize.  After  a  few  crystals  have  been 
formed  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  a  new  set 
of  crystals  obtained  from  it.  This  process, 
by  which  portions  of  the  salt  which  crystal- 
lize more  or  less  readily,  are  obtained,  can 
be  carried  on  indefinitely.  When  the  differ- 
ent crystals  are  examined  they  are  found  to 
give  different  phosphorescent  spectra. 
When  mixed  together  they  give  again  the 
spectrum  of  yttrium.  Some  of  these  sub- 
stances have  also  been  obtained  by  Nordens- 
kiold,  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  and  M.  de 
Marignac.  Mr.  Crookes  advances  two  pro- 
visional hypotheses  to  explain  these  very  im- 
portant results.  The  molecule  may  be  con- 
sidered as  more  complicated  than  has  been 
hitherto  supposed,  and  be  really  a  group  of 
smaller  molecules  ;  and  the  different  ar- 
rangement of  these  smaller  molecules  in  the 
yttrium  molecule  may  determine  the  diffe- 
rent properties  of  the  separated  substances. 
Or  the  new  bodies  may  be  new  chemical  ele- 
ments differing  from  yttrium  so  little  that 
only  a  slight  separation  has  as  yet  been  ef- 
fected. Mr.  Crookes  shows  that  the  electric 
spark  spectrum  for  all  these  new  substances 
for  which  he  could  make  successful  observa- 
tions was  identical  with  that  of  ordinary 
yttrium. 

The  Natural  Sciences. — Mr.  Walcott 
has  recently  published,  in  a  Bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  the  results  of  his 
study  of  the  Cambrian  faunas  of  North 
America.  In  the  Cambrian  system  he 
recognizes  three  series,  the  lower,  middle, 
and  upper,  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
tripartite  division  of  the  early  palaeozoic 
series  made  by  the  English  geologists.  A 
series  of  strata  in  the  region  of  the  great 
Colorado  Canon  is  believed  by  Mr.  Walcott 
to  belong  to  the  pre-Cambrian  period.  The 
lower  Cambrian  fauna  occurs  in  America 
only  in  the  extreme  North-east.  The  mid- 
dle Cambrian  fauna  is  distinctively  Ameri- 
can. Mr.  Walcott  describes  in  it  forty-two 
genera  and  ninety-six  species,  of  which  seve- 
ral are  new. 

Professor  Ileilprin's  investigations  in 
Florida  have  led  him  to  a  conclusion  as  to 


the  formation  of  the  peninsula,  in  opposition 
to  the  coral  reef  theory  advocated  by  Agas- 
siz.  He  says  that  "  all  the  facts  point  con- 
clusively against  such  a  theory,  and  indicate 
that  the  progressive  growth  of  the  peninsula, 
at  least  as  far  as  Lake  Okeechobee,  has 
been  brought  about  through  successive  ac- 
cessions of  organic  and  inorganic  material  in 
the  normal  (or  usual)  methods  of  sedimenta- 
tion and  upheaval."  The  process  of  sedimen- 
tation seems  to  have  been  a  continuous  one, 
and  no  marked  disturbance  has  visited  the 
region  since  the  beginning  of  its  formation. 
The  faunas  seems  to  be  derived  by  continu- 
ous evolution  from  the  Pliocene  and  Mio- 
cene faunas  of  the  same  region.  Very 
ancient  remains  of  man  have  been  found. 
Those  found  at  Sarasota  Bay  are  stated  by 
Prof.  Heilprin  to  be  probably  the  oldest  hu- 
man remains  that  have  yet  been  discovered. 

Professor  Gravis,  of  Liege,  in  the  course  of 
an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
nettle,  returns  to  the  old  problem  of  the 
homology  of  leaf  and  stem.  The  course  of 
fibres  in  the  stem  and  branches  of  nettle  is 
regulated  by  a  definite  plan  as  to  its  most 
simple  and  its  complex  conditions ;  and  he 
finds  that  the  fibres  of  the  leaf  stalk  and  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  blade  follow  the  same  plan, 
and  are  subject  to  variations  exactly  parallel 
with  those  of  the  stem.  The  fibres  of  the 
leaf  ramify  from  each  other,  and  are  related 
to  each  other,  following  the  same  laws  of 
variation  as  do  the  fibres  of  the  stem  and 
branches  inter  se ;  and  thus  a  complete 
parallelism  is  made  out. 

Dr.  Berthold  gives  a  purely  physical  view 
of  the  activities  of  protoplasm,  showing  that 
movements  which  have  been  deemed  vital 
are  susceptible  of  a  much  simpler  mechanical 
explanation.  He  favors  Sachs's  view,  that 
the  plant  (or  animal)  as  a  whole  is  to  be  re- 
garded not  as  a  combination  of  living  units 
called  cells,  but  as  a  larger  unity  cut  up  into 
microscopic  chambers  for  strength.  Many 
of  the  arguments  which  consider  the  proteids 
as  the  important  part  of  the  plant  maybe  ap- 
plied with  equal  propriety  to  water.  If  we 
deem  protoplasm  a  complex  fluid  absent  from 
no  cell,  and  like  every  fluid  tending  to  assume 
the  form  of  a  spherical  drop,  but  distorted 
by  contact  with  other  fluids,  with  which  it 
cannot  mix  (as  in  the  case  of  glycerine  with 
alcohol),  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  proto- 
plasm is  perpetually  changing  in  its  physical 
characters  by  reason  of  nutritive  and  chemi- 
cal changes  within  it,  we  can  explain 
amoeboid  movements,  and  the  emission 
of  pseudopodia,  and  also  the  production  of 
internal  processes  and  walls,  as  for  cell-di- 
vision, and  the  curious  spindles  and  stars  that 
are  observed  in  cells.  All  these,  Dr.  Berthold 
thinks,  are  explained  as  the  mechanical  re- 
sults of  changes  in  the  surface  tension  of 
fluids  in  contact. 

Dr.  E.  Klein  presented  to  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, ou  March  3,  18S7,  the  results  of  his  in- 
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vestigations  on  the  etiology  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  inquiry  was  undertaken  in  consequence 
of  an  outbreak  of  scarlatina  in  London.  It 
was  shown  that  the  disease  had  been  brought 
to  the  city  in  milk  from  certain  diseased  cows 
on  a  farm  at  Hendon.  The  cows  were  af- 
fected with  a  skin  disease  and  also  a  general 
disease  of  the  viscera.  From  the  ulcers  of 
these  cows  a  new  species  of  micrococcus  was 
isolated  by  cultivation,  and  by  inoculation 
of  this  micrococcus  in  calves  a  disease  was 
produced  which  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  disease  which  had  been  observed  in  the 
cows,  as  well  as  to  human  scarlatina.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  with 
scarlet  fever  a  species  of  micrococcus  was 
observed  identical  in  every  way  with  that 
obtained  from  the  cows.  Both  sets  of  mi- 
crococci affected  animals  which  were  inocu- 
lated with  them  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Dr.  Klein  concludes  that  it  is  evident  from 
these  observations  that  the  danger  of  scarla- 
tina infection  from  the  disease  in  the  cow  is 
a  real  one. 

ART   AND   ARCHAEOLOGY. 

The  work  of  excavation  and  discovery  in 
the  Old  World  brings  to  us  daily  new  light 
upon  the  civilization  of  the  past  ages.  In 
Egypt  the  great  sphinx  at  Gizeh  is  being 
uncovered.  His  gigantic  paws  have  been 
revealed.  These  are  of  late  date,  probably 
Roman,  and  are  largely  hollow,  being  cov- 
ered with  thin  slabs.  The  chest  has  also  a 
refacing  of  small  slabs.  To  the  east  of  the 
small  pyramids,  adjoining  the  Great  Pyramid, 
a  fine  tomb  has  been  discovered,  probably 
belonging  to  the  grandson  of  Khufu  (Cheops). 
It  is  of  special  interest  to  the  early  history  of 
architecture,  on  account  of  the  columns  in 
low  relief  which  decorate  the  door  to  the 
vault  being  the  earliest  figured  columns 
known.  The  capital  resembles  the  Egyptian 
lotus  capital  and  surmounts  a  plain  cylindri- 
cal shaft  with  a  base.  The  colossal  statue  of 
Rameses  II.  at  Memphis,  the  property  of 
the  English  government,  which  has  lain  so 
many  years  with  its  face  to  the  ground,  is 
being  raised  by  a  party  of  Royal  Engineers 
under  Major  Bagnold.  If  the  authorities 
approve,  it  will  be  erected  somewhere  near 
its  present  site.  The  Egyptian  Exploration 
Fund  having  secured  additional  funds  in 
England  and  America,  its  managers  are  con- 
tinuing their  good  work.  At  Gemayeni,  near 
Nebesheh,  Mr.  Griffith,  in  his  excavations, 
came  upon  a  workshop  of  art  industry,  where 
glass  makers,  bronze  workers,  and  sculptors 
had  been  employed.  Here  he  found  the  fit- 
tings for  a  portable  shrine  of  exquisite  work- 
manship ;  small  figures,  panels  inlaid  with 
glass  mosaics,  besides  a  number  of  plaster 
casts  used  as  sculptor's  models,  and  the 
moulds  for  the  glass  work.  The  donation 
of  antiquities  voted  to  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  is  said  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
ferior to  that  just  voted  to  the  British  Museum. 


In  Greece  the  excavations  of  the  French 
School  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoos  in  Boe- 
otia  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the 
important  statues,  bronzes,  and  terra  cottas 
sent  to  Athens.  The  Greek  government  has 
now  granted  permission  to  the  French  School 
to  excavate  at  Delphi.  At  Olympia,  the 
southwest  building,  the  largest  yet  uncover- 
ed, is  now  known  to  be  the  Leonidaion, 
built  by  Leonidas,  son  of  Leotas.  At  Epi- 
dauros  the  excavations  have  recommenced, 
and  at  Mycenae  the  walls  of  a  palace  have 
been  uncovered.  Athens  also  continues  to 
reveal  new  treasures  from  the  past.  Near 
the  Propylaea  have  been  found  a  bearded 
bronze  head  of  heroic  size,  in  style  resem- 
bling the  ^Eginetan  marbles,  a  quantity  of 
archaic  terra  cottas  and  the  foundation  walls 
of  the  archaic  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  The 
English  school  at  Athens  opened  in  Novem- 
ber under  the  distinguished  architect,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose.  The  objects  of  this  school 
are :  (i)  to  study  Greek  art  and  archaeology 
in  their  remains  of  every  period  ;  (2)  the  study 
of  inscriptions ;  (3)  the  exploration  of  ancient 
sites;  (4)  the  tracing  of  ancient  roads  and 
routes  of  traffic.  The  plan  also  includes  a 
school  of  classical  studies  and  facilities  to  be 
afforded  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  of  every  period.  The  build- 
ing of  the  American  School  is  now  nearing 
completion,  and  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein  has 
been  selected  as  permanent  Director,  but 
the  necessary  endowment  has  not  yet  been 
raised,  and  earnest  efforts  are  making  to 
collect  from  the  friends  of  classical  education 
at  least  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Italian  government,  instead  of  establishing  a 
school  at  Athens,  has  been  moved  to  appoint 
a  salaried  representative  to  report  on  anti- 
quities, make  researches,  and  collect  inscrip- 
tions. 

Moved  by  a  similar  impulse  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College  at  Beirut,  Palestine,  has 
taken  action  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
School  of  Biblical  Archaeology  and  Philology. 
Funds  are  solicited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  director,  the  equipment  of  a 
library  and  the  organization  of  a  museum. 
The  plan  includes  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages,  especially  of  Hebrew,  Syriac  and 
Arabic,  as  well  as  topographical  and  archae- 
ological investigation.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  antiquities  of  Asia  Minor  is  likely  to  be 
increased  through  the  appointment  of  M. 
Guillaume  in  charge  of  a  mission  to  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor.  M.  Guillaume,  it  will  be 
remembered,  accompanied  M.  Perrot  in  the 
very  fruitful  expedition  to  Central  Asia  Mi- 
nor in  i860.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re- 
cent action  of  the  Turkish  Government,  with- 
drawing permission  from  foreigners  to  exca- 
vate upon  the  Sultan's  dominions,  will  not 
interfere  greatly  with  the  objects  of  this  mis- 
sion. Mr.  Conder,  author  of  Syrian  Stone 
Lore,  claims  to  have  found  the  key  to  the 
decipherment  of  the  Hittite  inscriptions,  and 
in  the  Academy  of  March  5th  publishes  trans- 
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lations  of  several  of  them,  mainly  invoca- 
tions to  the  gods  of  heaven,  ocean,  and  earth. 

Italy  continues  to  supply  new  material 
for  the  study  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  art. 
Of  special  importance  for  the  former  are  the 
discoveries  of  Sigr.  Falchi  at  Vetulonia.  The 
tomb  of  a  warrior,  at  this  place,  has  revealed 
a  very  remarkable  bronze  model  of  a  bark,  on 
which  are  figured  a  crew  and  a  number  of 
different  animals,  readily  recognizable  ;  also 
a  beautiful  ossuary  in  the  form  of  a  temple, 
covered  with  plates  of  embossed  silver.  The 
discoveries  from  this  place  will  be  arranged 
in  a  special  Vetulonia  Hall  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Museum  at  Florence.  Under  the 
Etruscan  walls  at  Fiesole,  a  new  variety  of 
tomb  has  been  discovered,  in  which,  near 
the  monolithic  door,  is  placed  a  colonette  on 
a  square  base.  This  custom  is  known  to 
have  prevailed  at  one  period  as  a  mark  of 
nobility.  At  Todi,  in  Umbria,  the  tomb  of 
an  Etruscan  lady  of  rank  has  furnished  a 
quantity  of  gold  jewels  as  well  as  objects  in 
bronze  and  terra  cotta.  Of  these  a  bronze 
tripod  and  a  statuette  of  Bacchus,  resembling 
the  Marble  Faun,  are  noteworthy.  At  Mi- 
lan, a  necropolis  of  several  periods — Roman, 
Gallic,  and  Liguro-Etruscan — has  been 
found,  which  is  destined  to  throw  new  light 
upon  the  early  history  of  that  city.  At  Mar- 
zabotta  an  important  Etruscan  Museum  has 
been  organized.  At  Pompeii  advances  have 
been  made  in  clearing  the  new  Street  of 
Tombs.  Already  seven  monuments  have 
been  found,  with  marble  statues  and  coins 
and  inscriptions  of  the  Augustan  period.  At 
Rome,  outside  the  Porte  Salaria,  have  been 
found  a  number  of  tombs  with  inscriptions 
and  a  large  semi-circular  monument  to  Me- 
nander ;  on  the  Quirinal,  the  remains  of  a 
noble  house  belonging  to  Tiberius  Julius 
Frugi,  and  containing  some  III  century 
paintings  ;  on  the  Caelian,  a  fine  bust  of  the 
Augustan  period,  with  its  pedestal  and  an 
elaborate  mosaic  pavement ;  in  the  excava- 
tions at  the  Villa  Spithoever,  an  oval  altar 
with  high  reliefs,  the  trunk  of  a  statue  of  Di- 
ana resembling  the  Diana  of  Versailles,  and 
the  ruins  of  ancient  therma.  The  Russian 
Government  have  decided  to  found  in  Rome 
a  branch  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Arts.  A  site  near  the  Porta  Pia  has  been  se- 
lected, where  a  building  will  soon  be  erected. 

In  France,  at  Lescar  (near  Pau),  ruins 
have  been  unearthed,  apparently  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Beneharnum.  Here  have  been 
found  the  remains  of  a  palace  of  a  Roman 
military  chief,  remarkable  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  mosaics.  The  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  has  been  conferred  upon  Madame 
Dieulafoy  for  work  done  at  Susa.  This  is 
the  second  woman  to  whom  this  honor  has 
been  given  for  services  rendered  to  art,  the 
first  being  Rosa  Bonheur.  Provincial  French 
painting  of  the  XVIII  century  has  received 
recognition  in  the  appointment  of  M.  Paul 
Marmottan  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction to  make  a  tour  in  the  provinces. 


French  music  has  been  honored  by  the  statue 
raised  to  Berlioz  in  the  Square  Ventimille, 
and  sculpture  by  the  statue  to  Francois  Rude 
at  Dijon.  The  significance  of  modern  French 
painting  is  marked  by  the  opening  of  new 
galleries  in  both  the  Louvre  and  Luxem- 
bourg. Even  a  new  Museum  is  to  be  started, 
the  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts  de  Paris,  to  con- 
tain, amongst  other  objects,  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  of  tapestries.  In  Germany 
the  Berlin  Museum  has  been  enriched  by 
accessions  of  old  masters,  amongst  them  a 
portrait  of  John  Van  Eyck.  The  new  Insti- 
tut  fiir  Alterthumskunde,  founded  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  by  Profs.  Mommsen  and 
Hirschfeld,  has  received  Prof.  Ulrich  Kohler 
as  third  teacher.  The  heirs  of  the  late 
Baron  Meyer  Charles  de  Rothschild  have 
decided  to  erect  a  museum  to  contain  his 
treasures,  and  thus  open  to  the  public  one  of 
the  richest  collections  of  goldsmith's  work 
in  the  world.  In  Russia  the  site  of  ancient 
Olbia  is  being  explored  by  M.  Sourouzan. 
Traces  of  streets,  foundations  of  houses,  and 
many  domestic  articles  have  been  found. 
The  ruins  of  the  XII  century  Cathedral,  at 
Vladimir  Volynsk,  are  being  laid  bare,  re- 
vealing tombs  of  archbishops  and  dukes,  and 
in  the  sanctuary  a  fine  mosaic  pavement.  In 
England  excavations  have  been  made  at 
Duffield  Castle,  near  Derby,  showing  the 
keep  to  have  been  the  largest  of  any  erected 
in  England  in  early  Norman  days,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  tower  of  London. 
The  dispersion  of  art  treasures  has  been  con- 
tinued in  the  sale  of  the  famous  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  collection  of  engravings,  which 
contained  an  almost  complete  series  of  the 
etchings  of  Albert  Dtirer  and  Rembrandt, 
mezzotints  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
the  Liber  Studiorum  of  Turner.  In  the 
United  States  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  is  about  to  be  greatly  enlarged  ;  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  receiv- 
ing the  addition  of  a  new  wing  to  contain 
the  newly  acquired  collection  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  and  a  large  collection  of  casts  of 
ancient  sculpture.  Through  the  munificent 
bequest  of  Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe,  the  Me- 
tropolitan Museum  acquires  a  remarkably 
fine  collection  of  modern  paintings,  with  a 
liberal  endowment  for  its  enlargement.  It 
has  also  received  a  number  of  paintings  from 
Mr.  G.  I.  Seney  and  Rosa  Bonheur's  famous 
Horse  Fair  from  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt. 
Princeton  College  is  about  to  erect  a  Museum 
of  Historic  Art,  in  which  will  be  placed  the 
Trumbull-Prime  collection  of  pottery  and 
porcelain.  Wellesley  College  has  received 
$100,000  for  an  art  school  and  museum. 

Necrology. — The  past  few  months  have 
recorded  the  death  of  Meyer  von  Bremen, 
at  Berlin,  whose  pictures  of  domestic  life 
are  widely  known  in  this  country  ;  of  H. 
Mark  Antony,  a  vigorous  Welsh  landscape 
painter;  of  Joseph  Melin,  a  French  painter 
of  animals;  and  Victor  Deroche,  a  French 
landscape    painter.     Sculpture    suffers    the 
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loss  of  Ernest  Eugene  Hiolle,  professor  at 
the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  whose  classical 
works  gained  for  him  many  coveted  prizes; 
while  archaeology  mourns  for  the  Roman 
topographist,  Prof.  Jordan,  and  for  Prof. 
Olivier  Rayet,  whose  Monuments  de  I'Art 
Antique  has  secured  for  him  the  gratitude  of 
every  student  of  ancient  sculpture. 

LITERATURE. 

Recent  Books.  —  Among  noteworthy 
books  of  the  last  few  months  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following :  In  Poetry,  Lord 
TeDnyson's  volume  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years 
After  (reviewed  in  the  March  Princeton)  ; 
a  new  volume  of  poems  by  Robert  Browning, 
Parleyings  with  Certain  People  of  Importance 
in  their  Day,  which  exhibits  the  poet's  charac- 
teristic vigor  unabated  ;  The  Collected  Works 
of  Dante  GabfielRossetti,  edited  with  preface 
and  notes  by  his  brother,  W.  M.  Rossetti ; 
the  two  volumes  containing  the  whole  of 
Rossetti's  contributions  to  literature;  Messis 
Vita  :  Gleanings  of  Song  from  a  Happy 
Life,  by  John  Stuart  Blackie,  poems  which, 
if  they  do  not  show  the  highest  inspiration, 
yet,  like  all  the  poetry  of  the  versatile 
Scotch  Professor,  are  fresh  and  wholesome. 
Mr.  Lowell  has  contributed  poems  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  has  published  Democracy  and 
other  Addresses,  which,  besides  the  title  es- 
say and  the  Harvard  Anniversary  Oration, 
contains  valuable  critical  estimates  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Wordsworth. 

There  have  appeared  not  a  few  important 
translations.  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  has 
translated  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  Books 
i—xii.  His  blank  verse  sometimes  creeps, 
but  the  version  has  a  simplicity  and  vigor  of 
style  which  will  entitle  it  to  an  honorable 
place  among  Homeric  translations,  a  list  al- 
ready so  long  as  to  demand  a  special  bibli- 
ographer. Mr.  W.  J.  Thomhill's  ALneid  of 
Vergil,  freely  translated  into  English  blank 
verse,  is  too  diffuse,  often  only  a  loose  para- 
phrase of  the  original  (Dublin:  University 
Press).  Mr.  T.  Rutherfurd  Clark's  poetical 
version  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  (Edinburgh  : 
Douglas)  shows  great  skill,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  well-known  translation  of 
Prof.  Conington,  to  which  Mr.  Clark  is 
naturally  somewhat  indebted  for  his  success. 

Dean  Plumptre,  whose  excellent  transla- 
tions of  ^Eschylus  and  Sophocles  are  well 
known,  has  brought  out  the  first  volume  of 
his  Commedia  and  Canzoniere  of  Dante 
Alighieri,  containing  the  poet's  life,  and  a 
translation  of  the  "Inferno"  and  "  Purga- 
torio  "  in  terza  rima.  The  difficulties  of  this 
measure  seem  to  preclude  the  highest  suc- 
cess, but  the  work  will  be  welcome  to  all 
lovers  of  Dante. 

A  translation  of  Heine's  Reisebilder,  by 
Francis  Storr,  has  been  added  to  Bohn's 
Standard  Library.  Also  to  the  same,  a  fresh 
translation  by  A.  R.  Shilleto  of  Pausanias' 
Description  of  Greece,  2  vols. ;  and  a  trans- 


lation of  Ranke's  History  of  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic  Nations,  1494-15 14,  by  P.  A  Ash- 
worth. 

The  tenth  and  concluding  volume  of  Sir 
Richard  Burton's  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night  was  issued  in  January,  containing  50 
pages  of  translation,  an  essay  of  140  pages, 
and  a  very  complete  set  of  indexes  and  a 
bibliography,  making  a  volume  of  532  pages. 
So  much  extra  material  has  been  acquired 
that  Sir  Richard  proposes  five  supplementary 
volumes,  two  of  which  have  been  already  is- 
sued. The  production  of  the  whole  work 
has  occupied  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Three 
volumes  of  Lady  Burton's  "  Household  Edi- 
tion "  are  now  published.  The  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  at  Paris  has  recently  acquired  a 
MS.  Arabian  Nights,  which  contains  the 
text  of  "  Aladdin,"  no  Arabic  original  of 
which  was  known  to  scholars,  whence  there 
was  much  dispute  about  its  source,  and  even 
its  genuineness. 

Biography,  History,  Travels,  etc. — 
Two  volumes  of  John  Bigelow's  Complete 
Works  of  Benjamin  Franklin  (Putnam) 
have  been  published.  In  Franklin  in  France 
(Roberts),  by  E.  E.  Hale,  father  and  son, 
the  story  of  Franklin's  nine  years'  diplomatic 
residence  at  Paris  is  told  mainly  by  letters 
of  Franklin,  most  of  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  published.  William  Temple  Frank- 
lin, the  grandson,  who  fell  heir  to  Franklin's 
papers,  published  few  relating  to  bis  later 
life.  The  whole  collection  of  autographs  Mas 
fortunately  discovered  in  London  and  se- 
cured for  the  United  States  Government  in 
1881  through  the  late  Henry  Stevens.  These 
editors  are  now  availing  themselves  of  this 
rich  store,  less  than  half  of  which  has  ever 
been  printed.  Franklin's  Autobiography  has 
been  edited  recently  in  France  as  a  school- 
book  for  the  study  of  English. 

Prof.  Dowden's  Life  of  Shelley,  2  vols., 
will  probably  be  the  standard  life  of  the  poet. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Dickson  has  translated  the  two 
latest  volumes  of  Mommsen's  great  history, 
The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  (New 
York,  Scribner's). 

Mr.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  lately  U.  S.  Min- 
ister to  Persia,  has  written  an  interesting 
book  of  500  pages,  Persia  and  the  Persians. 
He  has  also  contributed  the  volume  Persia 
to  Putnam's  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series. 
In  Persia  As  It  Is  (London  :  Law)  Mr. 
C.  J.  Wills,  M.D.,  likewise  writes  his  ob- 
servations of  Persian  life  and  manners  after 
long  residence  there. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Pakeographical  So- 
ciety contains  nineteen  plates,  among  which 
are, — Semitic  inscription  of  Mesha,  King  of 
Moab,  or  "  the  Moabite  Stone,"  890  B.  c. ; 
the  Demosthenes  of  the  tenth  century,  and 
the  Aristotle  of  the  eleventh  at  Paris  ;  the 
Cotton  Beowulf ;  a  Sallust  written  A.  D. 
1466,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Professors  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  (Congregational)  issue  an  annual 
volume,    Current    Discussions  in    Theology 
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(Chicago  :  Revell),  vol.  iv.,  to  June,  1886, 
342  pp. ,  in  which  each  professor,  in  his  own 
department,  makes  a  survey  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  several  fields  of  sacred  learning 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  ample  summaries 
of  the  contents  of  important  books  and  ar- 
ticles in  the  special  periodicals. 

Under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  E.  S.  Rob- 
ertson, Walter  Scott,  London,  is  issuing 
"Great  Writers,"  a  new  series  of  critical 
biographies,  in  monthly  volumes,  at  one 
shilling.  The  Longfellow,  Coleridge,  Dick- 
ens, Rossetti,  4iave  appeared.  Meanwhile 
Messrs.  Macmillan  are  re-issuing  their  suc- 
cessful "  Men  of  Letter  Series  "  at  this  same 
low  price. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  xxi., 
comprises  ROT  to  SIA. 

Part  III.  of  the  Philological  Society's 
New  English  Dictionary  extends  to  BOZ. 

The  tenth  volume  of  Leslie  Stephen's 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (Mac- 
millan) reaches  to  Thomas  Clarkson. 

Educational  Notes. — Harvard  College 
celebrated  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary November  6-8.  President  Cleve- 
land and  many  other  distinguished  guests 
were  present.  Dr.  Holmes  recited  a  poem, 
and  Mr.  Lowell  gave  an  address. 

Students  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania repeated  their  presentation  of  Aristo- 
phanes' Acharnians  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  New  York,  November  19,  with  full 
success.  In  the  audience  were  Mr.  Lowell, 
Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Mr.  G.  W.  Curtis, 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  Mr.  H.  H.  Furness, 
the  painter  Munkacsy,  and  many  other 
prominent  persons.  The  proceeds  were  de- 
voted to  an  endowment  fund  for  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology  at  Athens.  In  be- 
half of  this  same  object  lectures  on  classical 
subjects  have  since  been  given  in  New  York 
by  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  permanent  di- 
rector elect  of  the  school,  and  Professors 
Gildersleeve,  Goodwin,  and  Merriam.  The 
corner  stone  of  the  new  building  for  the 
school  in  Athens  was  laid  on  March  12. 
United  States  Minister  Fearn,  Professor 
D'Ooge,  the  present  director,  and  several 
foreign  representatives  made  addresses. 

The  Cambridge  Philological  Society  has 
adopted  a  scientific  pronunciation  of  Latin 
to  replace  the  arbitrary  "English"  method 
hitherto  prevalent  in  England,  and  has 
taken  measures  to  secure  its  general  adop- 
tion in  the  University.  This  new  "  Au- 
gustan" method  is  identical  with  the  so- 
called  "  Roman,"  long  in  use  in  the  best 
American  schools  and  colleges.  The  Ox- 
ford Philological  Society  has  since  indorsed 
the  movement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this 
carries  with  it  a  similar  reform  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Greek  in  England. 

A  proposition  to  establish  at  Oxford  the 
Degrees  of  Doctor  of  Letters  and  Doctor  of 
Science,  which  have  been  introduced  at 
Cambridge,  was  rejected  by  a  decisive  vote. 

The    Imperial  University  at   Tokio,    Ja- 


pan, has  1,000  students  enrolled,  students 
of  medicine  predominating.  German  pro- 
fessors are  at  present  in  high  favor  ;  there 
are  five  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  alone. 

The  seventh  International  Congress  of 
Orientalists  was  held  at  Vienna  September 
27  to  October  2.  It  was  opened  by  the 
Archduke  Rainer,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Five  sections  were  constituted, 
Semitic,  with  a  sub-section  for  Arabic, 
Aryan,  African,  Central  and  further  Asia, 
Malayo-Polynesian.  The  papers  read  in  the 
Egypto-African  section  were  of  great  value 
and  interest,  particularly  one  by  Dr.  Krall, 
on  the  Egyptian  name  of  Joseph.  M.  Na- 
ville  displayed  a  copy  of  his  completed 
Book  of  the  Dead,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  twelve  years  of  labor  undertaken  for  the 
society.  He  received  a  special  vote  of 
thanks.  America  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Cope  Whitehouse,  who  read  a  paper  on  a 
point  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Smith,  with  an  Assyrian  translation,  and 
Mr.  C.  G.  Leland  on  the  origin  of  the 
Gypsies  and  the  Romany  dialect.  The  next 
congress  will  meet  at  Stockholm,  in  1890. 

Miscellaneous. — A  number  of  valuable 
manuscripts  of  Heine  have  been  found, 
letters  to  Thiers,  Guizot,  Michelet,  poems 
addressed  to  King  Frederick  and  William 
IV.,  and  a  manuscript  entitled  "Napoleon 
III."  The  first  complete  translation  of 
Heine's  works  into  Italian,  by  Count  Secco- 
Suards,  is  appearing  in  Turin. 

The  Goethe-Gesellschaft  has  purchased 
the  valuable  Cohn  Goethe  library  in  Berlin, 
which  will  be  taken  to  Weimar.  Professor 
B.  Suphan  succeeds  Dr.  Erich  Schmidt  as 
director  of  the  Weimar  Goethe  Archives. 

Professor  von  Treitschke,  of  Berlin,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  position  of  the  late  Professor 
von  Ranke,  as  Historiographer  of  Prussia. 

Karl  Brugmann,  who  was  called  from 
Leipzig  to  Freiburg,  in  1884,  has  been  re- 
called to  Leipzig  as  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology. 

M.  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilaire,  the  veteran 
Aristotelian  scholar,  now  in  his  eighty-third 
year,  has  brought  out  two  further  volumes 
of  his  translation  of  Aristotle,  containing 
the  De  Generatione  Animalium. 

An  orchestral  and  choral  performance  of 
Shelley's  lyrical  drama,  Hellas,  was  given  in 
London,  November  16.  The  music  com- 
posed by  Dr.  W.  C.  Selle,  was  inadequate, 
and  the  affair  not  a  success. 

A  valuable  collection  of  some  ninety 
volumes  of  Oriental  MSS.  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Cambridge  University,  England, 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  They  were  collected  by  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  P.  Badger,  during  a  mission  to 
Mesopotamia  in  1842-4.  They  include 
copies  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  of  the 
tenth  century,  with  other  rare  works,  and 
furnish  a  representative  series  of  Nestorian 
and  other  Syrian  works  in  good  and  often 
old  copies. 


ANALYTICAL   INDEX. 

Explanatory  Note.— Two  new  features  will  be  noted  in  the  index— first,  to  the  ordinary  analyt' 
ical  arrangement  is  added  a  classification  of  each  subject  a  second  time  under  the  head  of  the  general  sub- 
ject to  which  it  contributes,  giving  analysis  of  each  article,  as,  for  instance,  Public  Questions,  Literature, 
Art  and  A  rchaology,  Science,  History,  Religion  and  Morals,  Philosophy,  Education.  The  utility  of  this 
addition  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  any  one  of  these  general  headings,  enabling  one  at  a  glance 
to  review  the  whole  field  under  that  head.  Second,  as  an  economy  of  time,  dates  and  amounts  are  intro- 
duced, wherever  practical,  in  the  index  itself.  Special  attention  also  has  been  given  to  the  system  of 
cross-reference,  placing  each  item  under  as  many  different  titles  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
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"A  Touch  of  Sublimity,"  a  story.  .386-409 

Administration,  the 414-415 

Afghanistan 431 

Africa 431 

African  explorations 275 

Africa's  wars  with  England 274 

Alaska T33-T37 

American  architecture,  course  of. .  .200-211 

American  literature 283-285 

Antiquities.      See  Art  and  Archaeology. 

Appropriation  bills 167 

Architecture,  course  of  American.  .200-211 
Art  and  Archaeology — 

Architecture,    American, 

Course   of 200-211 

Fantastic  tendency,  200  ;  spurs  to 
invention,  200  ;  demands  of  the 
public  taste,  201 ;  originality  which 
needs  guidance,  202  ;  educating  in- 
fluence of  an  established  architect- 
ure, 202  ;  English  Gothic  revival  of 
nineteenth  century,  203 ;  sincerity 
and  continuity  of  effort,  condi- 
tions of  success,  203  ;  French  ar- 
chitecture, 203 ;  American  stu- 
dents abroad,  204  ;  domination 
of  English  influence,  205  ;  a  lost 
opportunity,  206  ;  impracticability 
of  distinctively  original  American 
architecture,  206  ;  difficulties  of 
eclecticism,  207  ;  danger  in  vari- 
ety, 207  ;  subordination  of  detail, 
208  ;  broad  effect  the  test  of  excel- 
lence, 208  ;  architecture  of  a  city 
more  important  than  that  of  its 
buildings,  209  ;  responsibility  of 
architects,  209  ;  unity  not  monot- 
ony, 210  ;  influence  of  individual 
men,  210  ;  work  of  Mr.  Hunt  and 
Mr.  Richardson,  210. 
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Excavations  in  Egypt,  435  ;  sphinx 
at  Gizeh,  435;  Egyptian  Explora- 
tion Fund,  435  ;  discoveries  at 
Gemayeni,  435  ;  gift  to  Boston 
Museum.  435  ;  excavations  of  the 
French  School  in  Greece,  435  ;  es- 
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tablishment  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can schools,  435  ;  establishment  of 
school  of  Biblical  Archaeology  and 
Philology  by  college  at  Beirut,  435; 
antiquities  of  Asia  Minor,  435  ;  dis- 
coveries in  Italy,  436 ;  ruins  un- 
earthed at  Lescar,  France,  436 ; 
new  art  galleries,  436  ;  interest  in 
Germany,  436  ;  excavations  in  Rus- 
sia and  Eng  land,  436  ;  additions  to 
the  Boston  Museum  and  New  York 
Metropolitan  Museum,  436  ;  ne- 
crology, 436. 

Art,  English 276 

Astronomical  photography 354-369 

Astronomy 432 

Australia,  discovery  of  gold 273 

Austria 426-429 

Book  Reviews. .  133,  259,  277,  306,  412,  437 

Boycott,  illegality  of  the. 419 

Britain,  present  position  of  philosophy 

in 17-27 

Bulgaria 426 

Burmah 426 

Cable,  Atlantic 273 

Calabrian  sketch 230-240 

California 137 

Canada 273,  425 

Canadian  fisheries  dispute 416 

Capitalists,  encroachments  of 350 

Character,  power  of 183 

Chartist  agitation 272 

Chemistry  •  •  • 433~434 

Children  of  criminals 92 

Christian  government  of  United  States.     35 

Christian  morality 287 

Church  and  State 35 

Church  history,  English  277 

Church  membership,  statistics  of 46 

Civil  Service  reform 415-416 

Classification  of  criminals 90 

College  education 131 

College  life,  German 277 

Communistic  view  of  land  ownership. .   2*9 
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Congress,  work  of 415-419 

Constitution,  Federal,  character  of . . . .     43 

Constitutions,  character  of  State 41 

Convict  lease  system 94 

Corruption  of  legislators 169 

Corruption,  political 350 

Corn  Laws,  repeal  of 271 

Corona,  solar 362 

Corsica  in  eighteenth  century 292 

Court  decisions 420 

Crime,  growth  of 88 

Crimean  war  . . .": 275 

Criminals,  classification  of 90 

Criminals,  extirpation  of 87-97 

Criticism  and  Personal  men- 
tion— 
{See  also  Victoria's  Reign  ;  Norway 
and  Denmark,  Literature  of ;  Con- 
temporary Philosophy  in  France ; 
Astronomical  Photography ;  Ne- 
crology.) Arnold,  Matthew,  105  ; 
Bagehot,  190  ;  Baranof,  Alexan- 
der A.,  135  ;  Barlow,  Joel,  286  ; 
Berlioz,  286  ;  Burke,  190  ;  Carlyle, 
Thos.,  103,  193,  288  ;  Coleridge, 
280 ;  Cousin,  Victor,  138  ;  De 
Tocqueville,  190  ;  Dore,  Gustave, 
6  ;  Emerson,  98,  103  ;  Field- 
ing, Henry,  280  ;  George,  Henry, 
259  ;  Gladstone,  72  ;  Hegel,  26  ; 
Hodge,  A.  A.,  28  ;  Hugo,  Victor, 
1,  212  ;  Hume,  18  ;  Hunt,  Richard 
M.,  210  ;  Kant,  26  ;  Lee,  Fred'k 
Geo. ,  287  ;  Lincoln,  76,  84  ;  Low- 
ell, Jas.  Russell,  281;  Mann,  Hor- 
ace, 34 ;  McClellan,  General,  73- 
86  ;  Mill,  John  Stuart,  22 ;  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  145-163,  289-305  ; 
Richardson,  H.  H.,  210;  Royer- 
Collard,  M.,  137  ;  Scriba,  A.  M., 
415  ;  Scott,  General,  77  ;  Seward, 
Wm.  H.,  80;  Spencer,  Herbert, 
22,  307  ;  Stanton,  Secretary,  82  ; 
Stephen,  Leslie,  306-328  ;  Taine, 
H.,  410;  Tennyson,  Alfred,  265; 
Victoria,  Queen,  271  ;  Whipple, 
Edwin  P.,  98-105  ;  Wordsworth,  280. 

Criticism,  literary 98-105 

Cuban  commerce 431 

Denmark,  literature  of 379~385 

Discipline,  reformatory 96 

Divorce 157 

"Don      Finimondone ;     a    Calabrian 

Sketch  " . .  230-240 

Drama,  modern 13 

Dramas  of  Victor  Hugo 11 

Duelling  in  German  universities 238 

Education— 

Education,  Mr.  Lowell  on.  131-133 
What  constitutes  a  university,  131  ; 
aim  of  college  education,  132  ;  the 
elective  system,  132. 

Educational  Notes 438 

Harvard  College  anniversary,  438  ; 
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endowment      for    the      American 

School    of     Archaeology,    Athens, 

438  ;   pronunciation  of  Latin,  438  ; 

Imperial     University    of     Tokio, 

438  ;     Internationalist  Congress  of 

Orientalists. 

Religion     in     the     Public 

Schools 28-47 

(Editorial  tribute  to  Dr.  Hodge, 
28.)  Differences  of  opinion,  28  ; 
tendencies  of  the  school  system, 
29  ;  irreligious  character  of  text- 
books, 29  ;  impossibility  of  exclud- 
ing religious  teaching,  30;  proved 
by  the  nature  of  the  case,  30;  Ro- 
manists and  Protestants,  31 ;  com- 
mon beliefs  sufficient  for  needs  of 
schools,  32;  Roman  Catholic  text- 
books, 32  ;  no  precedent  for  ex- 
cluding religious  element,  33  ;  orig- 
inal character  of  common  school 
system,  33  ;  Horace  Mann's  views, 
34  ;  Christianity  an  element  of  our 
national  law,  35  ;  but  the  church 
separate  from  the  state,  35  ;  the 
state  not  committed  to  any  eccle- 
siastical creed,  35  ;  nor  bound  to 
support  preaching,  36  ;  all  states 
founded  on  the  religion  of  their 
people,  36 ;  historic  genesis  of 
American  political  institutions,  38  ; 
character  of  early  colonists,  39 ; 
basis  of  English  common  law,  40  ; 
Christian  constitutions  of  the  colo- 
nies, 40  ;  first  State  constitutions, 
41  ;  position  of  statesmen,  42  ;  the 
federal  constitution,  43 ;  recog- 
nition of  Christianity  in  govern- 
ment proclamations,  44 ;  recog- 
nition by  law,  45  ;  statistics  of 
church  membership,  46  ;  shall  the 
minority  rule  ?  46  ;  responsibility 
of  Christian  people,  47. 
Student     Life     in    Germany, 

Reform  of 277-279 

Character  of  college  societies,  278  ; 
duelling   clubs,  278  ;  signs  of  re- 
form, 279. 
Educating  power  of  political  parties. . .   348 

Education  in  Great  Britain 273 

Education  of  the  orator 178 

Egypt 426 

Election  results 4*9 

Elections,  the  tariff  issue  in 1 74 

Elective  system  in  colleges 132 

Eloquence,  essentials  of I77-1  ^7 

England  under  Victoria 271-277 

English  architecture 205 

English  history,  recent 271 

Ethics  of  interviewing 128-131 

Ethics,  physiological 306-328 

Evolution,    influence  on  philosophical 

thought 20 

Explorations  in  Africa 275 

Extirpation  of  criminals 87-97 
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Fiction  :  "  Vita  Strainge,"  106-126  ; 
"  Don  Finimondone,  a  Cala- 
brian  Sketch,"  230-240;  "A 
Touch  of  Sublimity,"  386-409  ; 
George  Meredith,  220-229. 

Florida,  geological  formation 434 

France 429-430 

France,    contemporary  philosophy  in, 

137-144 

Free  trade 164-176,  331 

French  architecture 203 

French  revolution 293 

Genius 181 

Germany 427-429 

Germany,  student  life  in 277-279 

Gothic  architecture  of  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  202 

Great  Britain 421-426 

Heroes  of  fiction 224 

Heredity  and  crime 91 

History — 

Alaska,  History  of 133-137 

Russian  migrations  toward  the 
east,  133  ;  expeditions  of  Behring 
and  Chirikof,  133  ;  growth  of  the 
fur  trade,  134  ;  rival  enterprises, 
134 ;  missionary  zeal,  135  ;  Rus- 
sian-American company,  135 ;  sys- 
tematic explorations,  136;  annexa- 
tion to  the  United  States,  136; 
monopoly  of  Alaska  Commercial 
Company,  136. 
History,    M.  Tatne   and   the 

Science  of 410-411 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  145-163,  289- 

305 
Family  and  race  inheritance,  145  ; 
mother's  character,  146  ;  youthful 
hostility  to  France,  147  ;  early  writ- 
ings, 147  ;  independent  attitude 
during  the  revolution,  148  ;  natural 
and  unscrupulous  leadership,  149  ; 
Madame  De  Stael's  characteriza- 
tion, 150  ;  Gueria's  portrait,  150; 
ascendency  over  men,  151  ;  histor- 
ic evolution,  152  ;  quality  of  mind, 
152  ;  concentration  of  powers,  153  ; 
capacity  for  work,  153;  exactness  of 
comprehension,  154  ;  use  of  books, 
155 ;  versatility  and  thorough- 
ness, 155  ;  military  foresight,  156  ; 
calculation  of  moral  forces,  156  ; 
understanding  of  men,  157  ;  force 
and  vividness  of  utterances,  157  ; 
illustrated  by  extracts  concerning 
divorce,  157  ;  rights  of  children 
and  adoption,  158  ;  flashing  words, 
158 ;  adaptation  of  style,  159 ; 
grasp  of  intellect,  159  ;  systematic 
and  exhaustive  equipment,  159 ; 
constructive  imagination,  161 ;  vis- 
ionary projects,  162  ;  place  in  his- 
tory, 163;  violence  of  passions,  289; 
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irritability  made  to  subserve  his 
ends,  290  ;  nervous  sensibilities, 
290  ;  intolerant  egoism,  291  ;  Corsi- 
can  morals,  292  ;  early  influences, 
292  ;  lessons  from  the  French  rev- 
olution, 293 ;  estimate  of  men's 
motives,  294  ;  self-interest  supreme, 

295  ;  dominant  ambition,  296  ; 
subserviency  required  of  followers, 

296  ;  control  of  men  through  their 
vices,  297  ;  people  mere  instru- 
ments for  his  purposes,  297  ;  des- 
potism, 298  ;  social  relations,  299  ; 
exacting  discipline,  299 ;  manner 
toward  women,  300  ;  contempt  for 
conventional  etiquette,  301  ;  atti- 
tude toward  European  powers, 
301  ;  peace  imposssible,  302  ;  pub- 
lic good  an  excuse  for  violent 
measures,  303  ;  but  the  state  sacri- 
ficed to  his  present  ambitions,  303  ; 
results  of  egoism  served  by  genius, 

304- 

McClellan,  General 73-86 

Respect  for  enemies,  73  ;  relations 
of  the  North  and  South,  73  ;  Mc- 
Clellan's  ability  as  an  organizer,  74 ; 
bearing  and  characteristic  traits, 
74 ;  promotion  premature,  75 ; 
foresight  and  attention  to  details, 
75;  relations  with  public  men,  76; 
the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  76; 
Scott's  resignation  and  McClellan's 
appointment,  77;  disadvantages  un- 
der which  he  worked,  78  ;  foreign 
complications  :  the  Trent  affair, 
79  ;  Seward's  diplomacy,  80  ;  pre- 
parations for  maritime  war,  80 ; 
winters  of  1861-62,  81  ;  illness  of 
McClellan,  82;  Stanton's  influence, 
82  ;  intervention  of  the  President, 
82 ;  Confederate  evacuation  of 
Manassas,  83;  Lincoln's  assump- 
tion of  chief  control  of  army,  84  ; 
McClellan's  visit  to  France,  85  ; 
forbearance  and  patrotism,  86. 
Victoria's  Reign,  Half  Cen- 
tury of 271-277 

Changes  of  administration,  271  ; 
corn  law  legislation  (l 839-1846), 
271 ;  chartist  agitation  (1839-1848), 
272  ;  Queen's  marriage,  272 ; 
troubles  in  Ireland,  272  ;  relations 
with  foreign  powers,  272  ;  gold 
discovered  in  Australia  (1851),  273  ; 
attitude  toward  United  States  in 
civil  war,  273 ;  introduction  of 
telegraph,  273  ;  first  Atlantic  cable 
(1867),  273  ;  educational  and  civil 
service  legislation,  273 ;  sanitary 
reforms,  273  ;  British  conquests  in 
India,  274 ;  the  Sepoy  rebellion 
(1857),  274  ;  opium  war  (1840),  274; 
wars  in  Asia  and  Africa,  274  ;  Cri- 
mean war  (1853-55),   275  ;   Polar 
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expeditions,    275 ;  explorations  in 
Africa,    275  ;    scientific   progress, 

275  ;  railway  traffic,  276  ;  social  re- 
forms,  276  ;  development   of  art, 

276  ;     literary     celebrities,     276  ; 
church  history,  277. 

Home  Rule  in  Ireland 48-72,  421 

Hugo,  Victor 1-16,  212-219 

Hungary 429 

Indian  affairs. .  T 420 

India's  relations  to  England 274 

Industrial  production 336,  339 

Industries  forced 175 

Interviewing,  Ethics  of 128-131 

Interview,  the 127-128 

Irish  question 272,  421-425 

Irish  question,  past  and  future  of  the.  .48-72 

Italian  character 146 

Italy 430-431 

Labor  and  land  party 259-265 

Labor  and  the  tariff 172 

Labor  problem.. 173 

Labor  troubles.    419-420 

Legislative  corruption 168 

Lenses,  telescopic 359 

Literature  and  Language— 

Book  Reviews,  133-144,  259-271, 
277-288,  306-328,  412-413,  437,  438 
"History  of  Alaska"  and  "  His- 
tory of  California, "  by  George  Ban- 
croft, 133 ;  French  philosophical 
writings,  137  ;  "  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," by  Henry  George,  259 ; 
"  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  Af- 
ter," by  Tennyson,  265;  "Zur 
Reform  des  akademischen  Le- 
bens,"  277  ;  "  Democracy  and 
other  Addresses,"  by  James  Rus- 
sell, 279;  "Problems  of  Philoso- 
phy," by  Archibald  Alexander, 
281  ;  "The  Development  of  Ame- 
rican Thought,"  by  Charles  F. 
Richardson,  283  ;  "  The  Standard 
Oratorios,"  by  George  P.  Upton, 
286  ;  "  California,"  by  Joseph 
Royce,  286  ;  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
Joel  Barlow."  by  Charles  Burr 
Todd,  286;  "Talks  with  Socrates 
about  Life,"  286  ;  "  The  Morals  of 
Christ,"  by  Austin  Bierbower,  287; 
"King  Edward  the  Sixth,"  by 
Frederick  George  Lee,  287  ; 
"Some  Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Carlyle,"  by  Andrew  James  Sy- 
mington, 288;  "Science  of  Eth- 
ics,' by  Leslie  Stephen,  306 ; 
"  Representative  English  Prose 
and  Prose  Writers,"  by  Theodore 
W.  Hunt,  412  ;  "  Meditations  of  a 
Parish  Priest,  Thoughts,"  by  Jo- 
seph Roux,  412  ;  "  The  Transfigu- 
ration of  Christ,"  by  F.  W.  Gun- 
saulus,  412  ;    recent  poetry,   437  ; 


Literature  and  Language—  Cont. 
translations,  437  ;  biography,  his- 
tory, travel,  etc.,  437. 
Eloquence,  Essentials  of..  177-187 
Eloquence  defined  and  analyzed, 
177 ;  matter,  manner,  and  spirit, 
177 ;  last  most  important,  178 ; 
advantages  of  training,  178 ;  it 
should  begin  early,  179  ;  and  must 
be  thorough,  180 ;  self-conscious- 
ness ruinous,  180 ;  spirit  of  elo- 
quence indefinable,  181  ;  a  gift, 
181  ;  illustrations,  182  ;  a  good 
character  necessary  to  the  highest 
eloquence,  183 ;  a  worthy  cause 
requisite,  184 ;  the  speaker  must 
be  in  earnest,  185  ;  the  right  occa- 
sion, 185  ;  the  audience,  186 ; 
stimulus  of  antagonism,  186  ;  sum- 
ming up,  187. 
History,    M.    Taine   and    the 

Science  of 410-411 

Hugo,  Victor 1-16,  212-219 

Re'sume'  of  career,  1.  I.  Lyric 
Poetry :  rise  of  the  Romantic 
School  in  France,  2  ;  Victor  Hugo's 
early  poems ,  2  ;  battle  over  pre- 
face to  Cromwell,  3  ;  peculiarities 
introduced  in  the  Orientates,  3 ; 
technical  perfection,  4  ;  bombastic 
style,  4  ;  period  of  best  achieve- 
ment, 4  ;  want  of  tact  and  grace, 
5  ;  redundancy  of  style,  5  ;  illus- 
trative extracts  from  Eviradnus, 
5  ;  qualities  in  common  with  Gus- 
tave  Dore,  6  ;  L/gende  des  Siecles, 
7  ;  fantastic  portraiture,  7  ;  super- 
fluous rhetoric,  8  ;  inability  to  en- 
ter into  a  great  passion,  8  ;  lapses 
from  taste,  9  ;  special  vocabulary, 
9  ;  lack  of  human  sympathy,  10  ; 
imagination  his  greatest  power,  11. 
II.  Dramas :  reception  of  his 
plays,  1 1  ;  first  production  of  Her- 
nani,  11  ;  dramas  not  suited  to  the 
age,  12  ;  Hugo's  pretensions,  12 ; 
preparing  the  way  for  the  modern 
drama,  13  ;  inconsistency,  13  ;  use 
of  antithesis,  13  ;  grotesque  re- 
sults, 14  ;  distortion  of  history,  14  ; 
fine  poetry  but  empty  and  unnatu- 
ral characterization,  15  ;  banish- 
ment from  stage.  III.  Prose 
works  :  Le  dernier  Jour  d'un  Con- 
damn/,  212  ;  extravagances  of 
other  romances,  213;  Notre  Dame 
de  Paris,  213  ;  Les  Mis Arables, 
213  ;  political  writings,  214  ;  de- 
ceptions in  interests  of  vanity,  214. 
IV.  Hugo's  character :  self-con- 
ceit, 215  ;  shallowness  of  feeling, 
215  ;  untrustworthiness  of  biogra- 

fihies,  216 ;  snobbishness,  217 ; 
alse  representations,  217;  effect  of 
egotism  on  his  rank  as  poet,  218  ; 
superficial  knowledge,   218  ;  inac- 
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curate  statements,  219  ;  decay  of 

romanticism,  219. 

Fiction. 

"  Vita  Strainge,"  106-126  ;  "  Don 

Finimondone.         A         Calabrian 

Sketch,"    230-240;     "A     Touch 

of   Sublimity,"    386-409. 

Meredith,  George 220-229 

His  home,  220  ;  personal  appear- 
ance, 220 ;  a  talk,  220 ;  preemi- 
nence of  the  intellect,  220  ;  virtu- 
ous habit,  221  ;  vigor  and  vivacity 
of  his  conversation,  221  ;  list  of 
works,  222 ;  prevailing  purpose, 
223  ;  war  against  sentimentalism, 
223 ;  his  heroes,  224  ;  charge  of 
cynicism,  225  ;  attitude  toward 
women,  227  ;  obscurity  and  want 
of  adaptation,  223  ;  love  of  na- 
ture, 229. 

Interview,  The 127-128 

Interviewing,  Ethics  of 128-131 

Norway    and    Denmark,    new 

Literature  of 370-385 

Difficulty  of  translating  imagina- 
tive works,  370  ;  geographical  dis- 
advantages and  intellectual  isola- 
tion of  Scandinavian  countries, 
371  ;  new  impulse  given  by  BjOrn- 
son's  genius,  372  ;  style  essentially 
national,  372  ;  difficulty  of  reani- 
mating a  by-gone  age,  372  ;  Bjorn- 
son's  adaptation  to  the  work,  373  ; 
characteristics  of  his  stories.  373  ; 
later  novels,   374 ;    Henrik  Ibsen, 

375  ;  contrast  to  Bjornson,  375  ; 
salary  from  the  State,  376  ;  Brand, 

376  ;  Ibsen's  severe  morality,  376  ; 
value  of  his  work,  377  ;  Jonas  Lie, 
377 ;  Alexander  Kielland,  378 ; 
lesser  writers,  379  ;  influence  of 
political  relations  on  literature  of 
Norway  and  Denmark.  379  ;  Dan- 
ish writers,  380;  Sophus  Schan- 
dorph,  35 1  ;  a  glance  at  his  works, 
381  ;  Danish  character,  381  ; 
Schandorph's  naturalism,  382  ;  J. 
P.  Jacobsen,  382  ;  studious  avoid- 
ance of  the  commonplace,  383 ; 
NiePs  Lyhne,  383  ;  Holger  Drach- 
mann,  poet  and  prose  writer,  384. 

Record 437-438 

Whipple,    Edwin   P.,   as  critic, 

98-105 
Early  life  and  education,  98  ;  crit- 
ical writings  compared  with  those 
of  Emerson,  98 ;  field  of  early 
work,  99  ;  essay  on  Macaulay,  99  ; 
work  in  North  American  Review, 
99  ;  contemporary  critics,  100  ;  re- 
markable precocity,  100 ;  lack  of 
standards  of  criticism,  101  ;  lec- 
tures, 102  ;  best  work,  102  ;  Emer- 
son and  Carlyle  as  critics,  103 ; 
lack  of  originality  and  moral  pur- 


Literature  and  Language — Cont, 
pose  in  Whipple,  104 ;  deficiency 
in  sense  of   relations,  105  ;    work 
not  lasting,  105. 

Literature,  American 283-285 

Literature  of  politics 197 

Literature  under  Queen  Victoria 276 

Literary  celebrities,  English 276 

Madagascar. . .. ....  430 

Manassas,  evacuation  of 83 

Mathematics 433 

McClellan,  General 73-86 

Meredith,  George 220-229 

Monopolies,  control  of 350 

Monopoly 335 

Moral  aspects  of  the  tariff 329-342 

Morals,  newspaper 127-131 

Morals  of  Christ 287 

Music,  sacred 286 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 145-163,  2S9-305 

Nationalists,  Irish 52,  62,  65 

National  morality 329 

Natural  sciences 434-435 

Necrology — 

Art 436 

Public  life 421 

Negroes,  nomination  to  office 414 

Newspaper  morals 127-131 

Newspapers,  political,  influence  of. . . .   344 

Nihilist  conspiracy  in  Russia 430 

Norway,  literature  of 370-380 

Opium  war 274 

Oratorio,  the 286 

Oratory 177-187 

Ownership  of  land 259 

Parties,  political,  uses  of 343-353 

Party  leaders,  influence  in  England  ....   51 

Pauperism  in  England 276 

Pension  bill,  dependent. 417 

Philosophy — 

Ethics,  physiological 306-328 

(A  review  of  Leslie  Stephen's 
Science  of  Ethics.')  Characteristics 
of  Mr.  Stephen's  style,  306 ;  at- 
tempt to  develop  ethical  system 
from  theory  of  evolution,  306 ; 
contrasted  methods  of  Mr.  Stephen 
and  Mr.  Spencer,  307  ;  conceptions 
of  right  and  wrong,  307  ;  distinc- 
tion between  metaphysical  and 
scientific  methods,  308  ;  freedom 
of  the  will  as  affecting  scientific 
treatment  of  moral  questions,  308  ; 
exactness  impossible  in  ethical 
science,  309  ;  but  theory  of  evolu- 
tion gives  sufficient  accuracy  for 
scientific  generalizations,  309  ; 
study  of  organic  society  apart 
from  individuals,  310 ;  does  this 
justify  discrimination  of  methods  ? 
310 ;  in  Mr.  Stephen's  philoso- 
phy, moral  organism  of  society 
social  in  its  origin  and  functions, 
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310 ;  feelings   the    motive  power, 

311  ;  conduct  determined  by  the 
"  pleasantest  judgment,"  312; 
feeling  and  reason  dependent 
faculties,   312  ;  instinctive   action, 

312  ;  tendencies  of  character,  313  ; 
no  allowance  made  for  the  will, 
314  ;  social  forces  shaped  by  the 
conception  of  typical  man,  314 ; 
organic  relations  between  man 
and  society,  315  ;  transmission  of 
attainments,  315  ;  individual  ac- 
tivity conditioned  by  social  sur- 
roundings, 316;  "social  tissue," 
316  ;  difficulty  of  applying  analo- 
gies of  evolution  and  organic 
function  to  a  conscious  person, 
316  ;  change  in  philosophical  con- 
ception of  organism,  317  ;  Bishop 
Butler  on  organism  of  spiritual 
agencies,  318  ;  previous  sociologi- 
cal theories  of  morals,  319 ;  evo- 
lution and  province  of  moral  law, 
320  ;  force  and  obligation,  320  ; 
man's  altruistic  constitution,  321  ; 
moral  qualities  of  altruism  from 
Mr.  Stephen's  standpoint,  322 ; 
physiological  terminology  found 
inadequate,  322  ;  moral  obligation, 
322  ;  standard  of  merit,  323  ;  ques- 
tion of  motives,  323  ;  virtue  the 
product  of  social  discipline,  324  ; 
freedom  of  the  will,  324  ;  sense  of 
duty,  325  ;  family  discipline,  326  ; 
evolutionism  contrasted  with  utili- 
tarianism, 327  ;  Mr.  Stephen's  con- 
clusions uncertain  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, 327. 

Philosophy,  contemporary,  in 

France. 
A  glance  at  French  spiritualism, 
with  notice  of  recent  philososophi- 

cal  works 137-144 

Philosophy  in  Britain,  present 

position  of 17-27 

Law  of  philosophical  progress,  1 7  ; 
influence  of  individual  thinkers, 
17  ;  things  to  be  considered,  18  ; 
problem  presented  by  Hume,  18  ; 
influence  of  scientific  research,  19; 
science  and  philosophy  inseparable, 
19  ;  steps  by  which  science  has 
become  metaphysical,  20 ;  philo- 
sophic tendency  of  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, 20  ;  popularity  of  experimen- 
tal philosophy  in  connection  with 
this  theory,  21  ;  loss  of  ground 
through  conviction  of  insufficiency, 
22 ;  distinctive  doctrine  of  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  23  ;  weak- 
ness on  the  side  of  the  sensory, 
23  ;  dependence  of  English  ra- 
tionalists on  German  thinkers,  24  ; 
the  work  of  exposition  and  criti- 
cism indicates  a  transition  period, 


FAGS 
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25  ;  return  upon  Kant,  25  ;  ulti- 
mate rejection  of  Kantean  and 
Hegelean  systems,  while  accepting 
much  from  both,  26. 

Photography,  astronomical 354-369 

Physics 432-433 

Physiological  ethics 306-328 

Planetary  photography 363 

Polar  expeditions 275 

Political  and  social  aspects  of  the  tar- 
iff    164-176 

Political  parties,  uses  of 343-353 

Politics,  domestic 414-421 

Foreign 421-431 

Politics,  study  of 188-199 

Portugal 431 

Postal  service 414 

Premiers  under  Victoria 271 

President's  message 415 

Press,  influence  of  political 344 

Prison  reform 87-97 

Problems  of  philosophy 281-282 

Production,  industrial 336,  339 

Protective  tariff 164,  176,  329-342 

Protoplasm,  activities  of 434 

Public  Questions,  American— 

Administration,  The 414-415 

President's  attitude  toward  the 
South,  414  ;  duties  on  Spanish  im- 
ports, 414 ;  national  banks  must  de- 
posit interest-bearing  bonds,  414  ; 
extradition  treaty  with  Japan  (Dec. 
2,  1886),  414  ;  treaty  with  Hawaii 
(Jan.  20,  1887),  414  ;  attitude  to- 
ward the  negro,  414  ;  resignation 
of  Secretary  Manning,  414 ;  ap- 
pointment of  Charles  S.  Fairchild 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  414  ; 
condition  of  the  postal  service 
(54,157  offices,  October,  1886), 
414 ;  report  of  Secretary  of  War, 
414  ;  recommendations  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  414  ;  changes 
in  the  navy  administration,  415. 

Civil-Service  Reform 415 

Suspension  of  public  officers,  415  ; 
examination  of  applicants,  415  ; 
promotions  in  the  New  York  cus- 
tom-house, 415  ;  civil-service  ad- 
ministration in  Maryland,  415. 

Congress,  Work  of 415-419 

President's  message,  415  ;  reducing 
the  surplus  revenue,  415  ;  allotment 
of  lands  to  Indians,  416;  President's 
commendation  of  Civil-Service  Law, 
416;  Canadian  fisheries  dispute, 
416  ;  bill  to  extend  free  postal  de- 
livery system,  416  ;  Electoral  Count 
Bill,  416  ;  provisions  of  Inter-State 
Commerce  Bill,  416  ;  railroad  com- 
missioners appointed,  417  ;  Trade 
Dollar  Bill,  417  ;  Anti-Polygamy 
Bill,  status  of  polygamy  made  crim- 
inal, 417  ;  Utah  Commission,  417  ; 
Tenure  of  Office  Act  repealed,  417  ; 
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miscellaneous  bills,  417;  Dependent 
Pension  Bill,  417  ;  provisions,  418  ; 
newspaper  attack,  418  ;  ground  of 
President's  veto,  418  ;  veto  sus- 
tained by  the  House,  418  ;  other 
bills  vetoed,  418;  tariff  reform,  418. 

Criminals,  Extirpation  of 87-97 

Objects  of  prison  reform  movement, 
87  ;  improvement  in  construction 
and  management  of  prisons,  87  ; 
influence  on  prisoners,  87  ;  growth 
of  crime,  88  ;  end  of  philanthropy 
not  attained,  88 ;  elimination  of 
criminals,  89  ;  historical  testimony, 
89  ;  how  shall  it  be  done,  90  ;  class- 
ification of  criminals,  90  ;  heredity 
not  sufficient  basis  for  legislation, 
91  ;  criminals  must  be  dealt  with 
as  individuals,  91  ;  rescue  of  chil- 
dren, 92  ;  more  radical  measures 
needed,  92  ;  State  support  of  crimi- 
nals, 93  ;  indeterminate  sentence 
first  step  in  elimination,  94  ;  treat- 
ment of  prisoners,  94  ;  kind  of 
labor,  94  ;  convict  lease  system  in 
the  South,  94  ;  demoralizing  influ- 
ence of  public  punishment,  94 ; 
possibility  of  reforming  criminals, 
95  ;  reformatory  discipline,  96 ; 
qualifications  of  keepers,  96  ;  in- 
determinate sentence  necessary  for 
the  proposed  experiment,  97  ;  econ- 
omy of  the  plan,  97. 
Court  Decisions,  Important...  420 
On  Inter-State  commerce,  420  ;  in 
case  of  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
420  ;  for  the  Choctaw  nation,  420 ; 
concerning  proceedings  under  an 
extradition  treaty,  420  ;  Broadway 
repeal  legislation,  420  ;  oleomarga- 
rine, 420  ;  responsibility  of  sleep- 
ing-car companies,  420  ;  woman 
suffrage  in  Wyoming  Territory, 
420  ;  license  tax  on  travelling  sales- 
men, 420. 

Election  Results 419 

Statistics  of  returns  for  House  of 
Representatives,  Senate,  and  State 
offices,  419  ;  contest  for  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  419. 

Indians,  The 420 

Conference  at  Lake  Mohonk,  420  ; 
application  of  Civil-Service  rules 
to  Indians,  420  ;  progress  in  civili- 
zation, 420. 

Interview,  The 127-128 

Interviewing,  Ethics  of 128-131 

Labor  Troubles 419-420 

Diminution  in  number  of  strikes, 
419 ;  strike  of  Chicago  pork  pack- 
ers, 419  ;  strike  of  freight  handlers 
in  New  York  City,  419  ;  the  boy- 
cott declared  illegal,  419  ;  losses 
through  Southwestern  Railroad 
strike,  1886  ($4,200,000),  420. 


Public  Questions,  Amer.— Cont. 

Land  and  Labor  Party 259-265 

Moral  issues  involved,  259  ;  logical 
results  of  Henry  George's  theories, 
259 ;  extracts  showing  his  position, 
260  ;  fallacies  of  premises  and  in- 
ferences. 261  ;  private  ownership 
of  land  justified  by  man's  con- 
stitution, 262  ;  sanctioned  by  divine 
law,  262  ;  under  the  same  safe- 
guards as  other  property,  263 ; 
equally  consistent  with  Christian 
neighborship,  263  ;  Christian  ideal 
of  wealth  not  communistic,  264  ; 
cure  of  social  evils  must  be  moral 
and  Christian,  264  ;  duties  of  Chris- 
tian citizens,  265. 

Partdis.  Uses  of  Political.  .343-353 
Magnitude  and  diffusion  of  power, 
343  ;  organization  and  drill,  343 ; 
influence  of  the  political  press, 
344 ;  growth  of  parties,  345  ; 
survival  of  better  elements,  345  ; 
the  ancestral  spirit,  346 ;  parties 
the  result  of  national  institutions, 
346 ;  party  antagonism  a  safe- 
guard to  government,  346 ;  in- 
fluence of  an  opposition  party  out 
of  power,  347  ;  educating  forces  of 
parties,  348  ;  assimilation  of  hetero- 
geneous peoples,  34S  ;  party  spirit, 
349 ;  control  of  illiterate  voters, 
349  ;  parties  a  protection  against 
combination  of  moneyed  interests, 
350 ;  prevention  of  sectional 
quarrels  and  centralization  of 
power,  351 ;  religious  toleration, 
351  ;  benefit  of  division  of  churches 
through  political  parties,  352 ; 
moral  issues,  353. 

Politics,  of  the  Study  of  . .  188-199 
A  new  school  in  politics,  188  ;  task 
before  it,  188  ;  the  theoretical  vs. 
the  practical,  1S8  ;  politics  not  an 
abstract  science,  1S9 ;  superficial 
methods  of  study,  189  ;  student  of 
politics  must  be  a  man  of  the 
world,  190  ;  practical  politicians  as 
teachers,  191 ;  sympathetic  under- 
standing necessary  to  just  expres- 
sion, 192  ;  use  of  books,  193  ;  Car- 
lyle's  insight,  193  ;  political  truths 
from  inference,  194  ;  organic  nature 
of  political  society,  195  ;  study  of 
personal  influence,  195  ;  incidental 
helps,  196  ;  travel  and  observation, 
196  ;  literary  methods,  197 ;  the 
ideal  writer,  198  ;  possibilities  of 
political  literature,  199. 

Politics,  Domestic 414-421 

Foreign 421-431 

Tartff,  Moral  Aspects  of  the, 

329-342 
National  obligations,  329  ;  revenue 
a  condition,  329  ;  question  of  meth- 
ods,  329  ;  moral  personality  of  a 
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Public  Questions,  Amer.— ConU 
nation,  330  ;  the  ideal  State,  330  ; 
government  interference  with  citi- 
zens, 331  ;  claims  of  the  free-trade 
party,  331  ;  aims  of  protective 
tariff,  332  ;  duty  of  national  deve- 
lopment, 332  ;  gratifying  results  of 
the  protective  tariff,  333  ;  effect  on 
individuals,  334  ;  charge  of  favor- 
itism, 334  ;  not  responsible  for 
monopolies,  335  ;  field  of  employ- 
ment widened,  335  ;  increased  pro- 
duction, 336  ;  social  considerations, 
337  ;  wages  of  workmen,  337  ;  how 
affected  by  tariff,  338  ;  social  pol- 
icy, 339  ;  cost  of  protection,  339  ; 
industrial  development  a  guarantee 
of  national  security,  341  ;  tariff 
rates,  342. 

Tariff  Reform 418-419 

Tariff,  Some  Political  and  So- 
cial Aspects  of  the 164-176 

Purpose  of  protective  tariff,  164 ; 
manner  of  levying  tax,  164;  amount 
of  national  outlay,  164  ;  a  source 
of  controversy,  165  ;  corrupting  in- 
fluence of  such  a  fund,  165  ;  alter- 
native of  a  Congressional  appropri- 
ation, 165  ;  distribution  of  protec- 
tion, 166  ;  irresponsibility  of  Ame- 
rican financial  system,  167  ;  meth- 
od of  procedure,  167  ;  tampering 
with  bills,  167  ;  relations  of  legis- 
lators to  their  constituents,  168  ; 
venality  of  legislators,  169  ;  diffi- 
culty of  subjecting  wealth  to  law 
under  democratic  government,  169  ; 
remedy  lies  in  removing  tempta- 
tion, 170;  dependence  of  capital- 
ists on  Congress,  170  ;  influence  of 
free-traders,  171  ;  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  171  ;  the  labor  problem,  172; 
"tariff  issue"  in  elections,  174; 
peculiar  American  conditions,  174  ; 
forced  industries,  175  ;  if  there  had 
been  no  tariff,  175  ;  remedies  for 
existing  evils. 

Temperance  Question 420-421 

Anti- saloon  Republicans,  420;  im- 
portant legal  decision,  420  ;  con- 
stitutionality of  Dow  liquor  tax 
law,  421  ;  veto  of  high-license  law 
for  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  421. 

Public  Questions,  Foreign. 

Afghanistan 431 

Revolution  of  the  Ghilzai  tribe,  431 ; 
rumored  attack  in  Russia,  431. 

Africa 431 

Stanley's  expedition,  431. 

Austria-Hungary 429 

Deficit  in  Austrian  budget  (17,- 
000,000  florins),  429  ;  in  Hunga- 
rian budget  (22,000,000  florins), 
429  ;  Austria's  attitude  in  Bulgarian 
dispute,  429. 
Bulgaria.     See  Europe. 
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BURMAH 426 

British  occupation 426 

Canada 425,  426 

Election  returns,  426  ;  the  fisheries 
dispute,  426. 

Egypt 426 

Reduction  of  the  standing  army, 
426 ;  blockade  of  the  Soudan 
raised,  426. 

Europe,  the  Peace  of 426,  427 

Bulgarian  question,  426  ;  elections, 

426  ;  Russian  interference,  426 ; 
meeting  of  the  Sobranye,  426  ; 
election  of  Prince  Waldemar  of 
Denmark  to  the  throne,  426  ;  the 
honor  declined,  426  ;  Austria's  in- 
terests in  Bulgaria,  426  ;  attitude 
of  the  British  Government,  427  ; 
withdrawal    of     Russian    consuls, 

427  ;  rumors  of  war  between 
Germany  and  France,  427  ;  revolts 
against  the  Bulgarian  regency,  427 ; 
insurrection  at  Silistria,  427  ;  war 
preparations,  427. 

France 429,  430 

Assembling  of  the  Chambers  (Oct. 
14,  1886),  429  ;  bill  to  reorganize 
the  navy,  429  ;  peace  policy,  429  ; 
foreign  budget,  429 ;  Tonking 
credits,  429  ;  fall  of  the  Freycinet 
ministry,  429  ;  abolition  of  sub- 
prefects,  429  ;  new  Cabinet,  429  ; 
policy  of  M.  Goblet,  429  ;  arma- 
ment of  France,  429  ;  income  tax, 
430  ;  war  rumors,  430  ;  census  for 
1886  (population,  38,218,000), 
430. 

Germany 427-429 

Opening  of  the  Reichstag  (Nov. 
25,  1886),  427  ;  Septennate  Army 
Bill,  427  ;  speeches  in  its  favor  by 
Von  Moltke,  427  ;  and  Bismarck, 
427;  bill  adopted  in  amended  form, 
428;  the  Reichstag  dissolved,  428; 
fear  of  war,  428  ;  manifesto  of  the 
Pope,  428  ;  complete  election  re- 
turns, 428  ;  final  provisions  of  the 
bill,  428  ;  Army  Budget  Bill.  428 ; 
anniversary  of  Emperor  William's 
90th  birthday,  428  ;  alliance  with 

Austria  and  Italy 428 

Great  Britain 421-426 

National  League  "  Plan  of  Cam- 
paign," 421  ;  Tory  conference 
(Oct.  26,  1886),  421  ;  eastern  pol- 
icy, 421  ;  coercion  re-established 
in  Ireland,  421  ;  charges  against 
Mr.  John  Dillon,  421  ;  National 
demonstration  in  County  Galway, 
22 ;  Plan  of  campaign  not  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Parnell,  412  ;  re- 
moval of  Sir  Robert  Hamilton, 
422  ;  meeting  of  National  Liberal 
Federation  at  Leeds,  422  ;  demand 
for  an  Irish  legislative  body,  422  ; 
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resignation  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  422  ;  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  423  ;  other  cabinet 
changes,  423  ;  death  of  Lord 
Iddesleigh,  423  ;  chances  of  Lib- 
eral reunion,  423  ;  Queen's  speech 
on  reassembling  of  Parliament, 
423;  rules  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, 423  :  Lord  Churchill's  res- 
ignation, 424  ;  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion of  the  Irish  question,  424 ; 
Mr.  Balfour  appointed  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  425;  Irish  Crimes  Bill, 
425  ;  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Irish  land  question, 
425  ;  Canada,  425. 
Ireland.  See  Great  Britain. 
Irish  Question,  past  and  fu- 
ture of  the 48-72 

Interest  of  Americans  in  the  Irish 
question,  48  ;  value  of  their  opi- 
nions, 48  ;  history  of  party  move- 
ments since  1800,  49  ;  growth  of 
Home  Rule  party  (formed  1872), 
49 ;  influence  of  party  leaders  in 
England,  51  ;  defections  from  the 
Liberal  party,  52  ;  feeling  against 
Irish  Nationalist  members,  52 ; 
reasons  for  dislike,  53  ;  internal 
condition  of  Ireland,  53  ;  factional 
strife,  54 ;  religious  differences, 
55  ;  troubles  in  Ulster,  55  ;  fear 
of  Irish  independence,  55;  Eng- 
land's advantages,  56  ;  separation 
not  desired  by  Ireland,  56  ;  Eng- 
lish ignorance  of  Ireland's  condi- 
tion, 57  ;  constitutional  hesitancy 
to  accept  a  new  measure,  58  ;  op- 
position to  its  principles,  59 ;  not 
properly  a  party  issue  between  To- 
ries and  Liberals,  59 ;  opposition 
tactics,  59  ;  cohesiveness  of  the 
Tory  party,  60 ;  problem  not 
finally  solved,  60  ;  divisions  in  the 
Liberal  party,  61  ;  difficulties  of 
maintaining  alliance  between  To- 
ries and  anti- Home-Rule  Liberal 
party,  61  ;  it  must  expect  fate  of 
third  parties,  62  ;  alliance  of  Par- 
nellites  and  Liberals,  62  ;  distinc- 
tion between  men  and  measures, 
63  ;  overruling  revolutionary  mea- 
sures for  the  public  good,  64  ;  Tory 
responsibility,  64  ;  aspects  of  the 
Irish  question  which  force  atten- 
tion, 65  ;  Nationalists  in  Parlia- 
ment, 65  ;  difficulty  of  maintaining 
social  order  in  Ireland,  66  ;  policy 
of  coercive  legislation,  66 ;  plan 
of  buying  out  the  landlords,  67 ; 
question  of  local  government  for 
England  and  Ireland,  67  ;  obliga- 
tions of  Tory  leaders,  68  ;  Eng- 
lish sympathy  with  Protestant  mi- 
nority, 68  ;   self-government  as  a 
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solution  of  the  Parliamentary  diffi- 
culty, 69  ;  social  order  under  Irish 
authority.  69  ;  local  reform  must 
lead  to  Home  Rule,  70 ;  what  may 
be  expected  from  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, 71  ;  principles  which 
underlie  the  policy  of  conciliation, 

7i- 

Italy 430-431 

Death  of  Signor  Marco  Minghetti, 
430 ;  war  excitement,  431  ;  defi- 
ciency shown  in  budget  ($5,000,- 
OOO),  431  ;  destruction  of  Italian 
troops  in  Africa,  431  ;  cabinet 
changes,  431  ;  capital  and  labor 
question,  431  ;  four  Cardinals  ap- 
pointed, 431 ;  death  of  Cardinal 
Jacobini,  431. 

Madagascar 430 

War  indemnity  paid  to  France 
(40o,ooof),  430. 

Portugal 431 

Result  of  elections,  431. 

Russia 430 

Tobacco  monopoly,  430  ;  diploma- 
tic relations  with  France,  430 ; 
financial  condition  (national  debt, 
5,600,000,000  roubles),  430  ; 
boundary  of  Afghanistan,  430  ;  de- 
ficit in  treasury,  1886  ($26,000,- 
000),  430 ;  Nihilist  conspiracy, 
430 ;  Polish  uprising,  430  ;  import 
duties,  430  ;  experiments  with  new 
explosive,  430  ;  attempt  on  Czar's 
life,  430  ;  war  talk,  430. 

Spain 431 

Army  reform,  431  ;  improvement 
of  the  navy,  431  ;  naval  station  at 
Caroline  Islands  abandoned,  431  ; 
negotiations  with  the  United 
States,  431  ;  reduction  in  Cuban 
export  duties,  431  ;  dynastic  con- 
spiracy, 431. 

Rationalistic  philosophy 23 

Reflecting  telescopes 357 

Reform,  prison 87-97 

Refracting  telescopes 358 

Religion  and  Morality — 

Criminals,  Extirpation  of 87-97 

See  Public  Questions. 

Tariff,  Moral  Aspects  of.  .329-342 

See  Public  Questions. 

Religion  in  the  Public  Schools, 

28-47 

See  Education. 
Religious  toleration  secured  through  po- 
litical parties 351 

Revenue  tariff 171 

Roman  Catholic  school  books 32 

Romanticism  in  France 2,  219 

Russia 430 

Sacred  music 286 

Sanitary  reform  in  Great  Britain 434 
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Scandinavian  literature 3 70-385 

Scarlet  fever 435 

Schools,  religion  in  the  public 28-47 

Science — 

Astronomical  Photography.  354-369 
Revolution  in  astronomical  science, 
354  ;  study  of  physical  phenomena 
of  heavenly  bodies,  354  ;  first  ap- 
plication of  photography  to  as- 
tronomical study,  355  ;  advan- 
tages of  photographic  over  ocular 
observation,  356  ;  cumulative  ef- 
fect of  exposure  of  plate,  356 ; 
disadvantages,  357  ;  determination 
of  relative  positions  of  stars,  357  ; 
photographic  apparatus,  357  ;  com- 
parative merits  of  reflecting  and 
refracting  telescopes,  358 ;  varia- 
tion in  focus  of  color  rays,  359; 
photographic  lenses,  360 ;  sensi- 
tiveness of  plates,  360  ;  Zenger's 
phosphorescent  plate,  360  ;  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  surface,  361  ; 
solar  corona,  362  ;  solar  promi- 
nences, 362  ;  the  moon,  362  ;  plan- 
etary photography,  363  ;  pictures 
of  comets,  364  ;  photography  of 
nebulae,  364  ;  use  of  photography 
in  obtaining  numerical  data,  365  ; 
eclipses,   365  ;   transits   of  Venus, 

365  ;  star-charts,  365  ;  stars  visible 
in  telescopes  (60,000,000  or  80,- 
000,000),  366  ;  congress  of  as- 
tronomers (Paris,  1887),  366 ; 
scale  of  maps,  366  ;  double-stars, 
groups,  and  stellar  parallax,  366  ; 
accuracy  of  angular  measurements, 

366  ;  meridian  observations,  367  ; 
stellar  photometry,  367 ;  stellar 
spectra,  367  ;  new  methods,  368  ; 
future  of  trie  science,  369. 

Astronomy 432 

Physics  of  the  sun,  432  ;  eclipse  of 
sun  (August,  1886),  432  ;  meas- 
urement of  the  constant  of  aberra- 
tion, 432 ;  red  spot  on  Jupiter, 
432  ;    photographic    experiments, 

432  ;  sun-spot  minimum,  432  ;  dis- 
covery of  new  planets  and  comets, 
432. 

Physics 432-433 

Principle  of  least  action,  432  ;  wave 
length  of  light,  432  ;  production  of 
electricity  during  evaporation,  433  ; 
relations  of  a  liquid  to  its  vapor, 

433  ;  electrical  conductibility  of 
gases,  433  ;  ratio  between  the  elec- 
tro-static and  electro  -  magnetic 
units,  433- 

Chemistry 433,  434 

Isolation  of  fluorine,  433  ;  precipi- 
tation of  chloroform,  433  ;  radiant 
matter  spectroscopy,  433. 
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Science — Cont. 

Mathematics 433 

Natural  Sciences 434,  435 

Cambrian  fauna  of  North  Amer- 
ica, 434 ;  formation  of  Florida, 
434  ;  anatomy  of  the  nettle,  434  ; 
activities  of  protoplasm,  434 ; 
causes  of  scarlet  fever,  435. 

Record 432-435 

Science  and  philosophy 19 

Science  of  Ethics 306-328 

Science  of  History 410-411 

Scientific  progress  in  Great  Britain. . . .  275 

Sectional   interests 351 

Sepoy  rebellion 274 

Social  and  political  aspects  of  the  tariff, 

164-176 

Social  conditions,  English 273,  276 

Social  problems 337 

Societies,  German  college 277-279 

Society,  organization  of 310 

Southern  feeling 73 

Spain 431 

Spectroscopy 433 

Spiritualism,  French  philosophical.  137-144 
Stars,     See  Astronomical  Photography. 

State  and  Church 35 

Stellar  photography 354_36g 

Study  of  architecture 204 

Study  of  politics 188-199 

Suffrage,  assimilating  and  educating  in- 
fluence     348 

Tariff,  moral  aspects  of 329-342 

Tariff,  political  and  social  aspects  of, 

164-176 

Tariff  reform, 418-419 

Telegraph  communication 273 

Telescopes,  reflecting  and  refracting. .  358 

Temperance  question 420 

Travel :  Idle  Notes  of  an  Uneventful 

Voyage 241-258 

Treaties,      England's,     with      foreign 

powers 272 

Trent  affair  " 79 

Universities,  German 277-279 

University  education 131 

Victoria's  reign,    the   half-century   of, 

271-277 

"  Vita  Strainge,"  a  story 106-126 

Voters,  illiterate 349 

Voyage,  Idle  Notes  of  an  Uneventful, 

241-258 

Wages  of  workmen 337 

Workingmen  and  the  State 172 

Workingmen's  wages 337 

Will,  freedom  of 3°S 

Women  in  fiction 227 
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